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BnSSOTJRI. River. An American river. 
From its source to its junction with the 
Mississippi, it is 2945 miles long, while the 
length of the combined rivers, from the 
source of the Missouri to the mouth of the 
Mississippi, is 4200 miles. Sec Mississippi, 
River. 

MIST. See Fog. 

MISTLETOE. A parasite on the trunks 
and branches of various trees. Contrary 
to popular belief, the common Euro- 
l>can mistletoe is rarely found on the oak. 



MlSTLLTOn 
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Most commonly, the apple tree serves as 
the host, but mistletoe grows also on the 
hawthome, sycamore, lime, jxjplar, fir, and 
other trees (sec Parasite) . It is an evergreen 
and has thickly clustered leaves and tiny 
yellow flowers, which later give place to 
white berries. The berries have a viscous 
and sticky pulp and contain seeds. When the 
licrries are eaten by birds, the sticky pulp 
causes the seeds to adhere to the bird's bill, 
which he cleans on the tree bark, at the same 
time “planting '* the seed. 

According to tradition, mistletoe was con- 
sidered a sacred and ritual plant by the 
Druids. It is possible that this ceremonial 
use Is the origin of the Yulctide customs 
connected with it. 

Soientille ITtmei. The mistletoe family Lormn- 
thduai. The European mistletoe is Visenm ailmm. 

MISTRAL. A strong, cold nortli west wind, 
(C.*» 36 y* 


prevailing in the winter along the Mediter- 
ranean coast from Genoa to the mouth 
of the Ebro. It is formed by the downrush 
of cold dry air from the southern slopes of 
the Alps through the v-alley of the Rhone, 
and is very destructive to fruit trees. 

MITES. A name applied to various minute 
meml:>ers of a parasitic order of animals 



MITCS 

{a) CIiccsc mitc. (6) Ilch initc (under side). 


lK*longing to the same class as .spiders, scor- 
pions and ticks. With ticks, mites form the 
order A*nchmda (whitn '*ec). 



AMERICAN RED EARTH MITE 
PhfBio ■ VituMl FJwfmtitm Sfrncr 

Many of the mites are microscopic, and 
nearly all are too small to be readily detected 
with the naked eye. Tlic typical adult mite 
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has a sac-like body without a perceptible 
division of abdomen and thorax, and four 
pairs of legs. The mouth parts are modified 
to form piercing and grasping organs, and 
the digestive system begins in a sucking 
beak. In most species, six-legged larvae 
hatch from eggs ; these moult and change into 
nymphs, which liave eight legs. After one 
or more additional moultings, the nymphs 
change into adults. 

Over half of tl\c mites live for all or pai t of 
their lives as parasites They arc found on 
land and in water, and they feed not only 
on the fluids and tissues of living plants and 
animals, but on feathers. tJ cese. Hour, 
cereals, drugs, and other stored products. 
There are several species that burrow into 
or live on the skin of man and other mam- 
mals — especially horses, cattle and sheep— 
and cause the eruptions known as itch, scab 
and mange. See Tick. 

Scientific Names. The burrowing itch mite oi m.in 
is SarcopUs scabiri. Horses are attacked by a variety 
of this parasite. PsoropUs commutits lives in wlonios 
on the skin of horses, cattle and other domestic 
animals. All of these mites arc susceptible to 
sulphur preparations. The chicken mile is Dfiman- 
yistu galUnat. ITic red spider of giecnLhou*^s is 
Tetranychut bimacvlaius. Cheese mites tietong to the 
family Tyroilypkuiae. 

MiTMUAS. A divinity worshipped in 
the Indo-Iranian period, the worslup lacing 
knowm as Mithraism. Wiile primarily found 
in India and Persia, Mithraisrn was widely 
diffused both in the Greek and Ivoman 
worlds. The central features of the Miih- 
raistic ni>i:h arc the ritual of initiation and 
the sacrifice of the bufl The enormous 
development of MithraLsm in the Koman 
Empire in the third and fourth centuries 
might well have led to its establishment as 
a world religion. 

MITHRIDATES, miih ttd ay' teez (135 ^3 
B.C.). King of Pontus, in Asia Minor 
Through bis antagonism toward and revolt 
against the Roman imperial system, the 
fires of insurrection were kindled as far west- 
ward as Greece. To secure hLs pow'er in Asia, 
he ordered a massacre of the Romans, and it 
is estimated that from 80,000 to 150,000 
perished. Later ho sent an army into 
Greece, but after waging two wars, was forced 
to make peace with Sulla, the Roman dic- 
tator. The third Mithridatic war was waged 
under Pompey's leadership. Aided by an 
alliance with the king of Parthia, Pompey 
drove Mithridates beyond the Caucasus 
Mountains. Mithridates began to plan an 
invasion of Italy, but his son Pliamaccs 
rebelled against him, and lie died by his own 
hand. 

MiyR AL VALVE« See Heart. 

MITRE (Ecclesiastical). A liturgical 
licad-covcring, originally limited to the use 


of bishops ill the Church, but since the 
middle of the eleventh century used also by 
cardinals and abbots. 

It is a tall tongue-shaped cap, which can 
be folded and has tw'o lappets hanging from 
the back. Its origin does not appear to be 
earlier than the tenth century. It seems to 
be derived from a head-dress worn by Popes 
in solemn processions. 

MIXED METAPHOR. Sec Metaphor. 
MNEMONICS, nt mon* iks. The science of 
strengthening and assisting the memory. 

Mnemonics as an art was known to tlic 
ancients; the first teacher is said to have 
lx^en Simonides of Ceos in the fifth century 
H.C., who evolved a definite sy’stcm of in- 
struction, highly praised by distinguished 
critics such as Quintilian and Cicero. 

It is agreed that memory functions when 
an idea or image previously impressed on the 
mind is recalled. Obviously, therefore, it is 
necessary to fix the attention when the 
original idea is Ix^ing planted in the mind, 
and so an cllort of wall is necessary. OUier- 
w'isc no lasting impression is formed. The 
exercise of this faculty, and its development, 
IS the first and most important jxirl of any 
system of mnemonics. 

When a clear impression has l>een made, 
It is recalled by an "Association of Ideas." 
These two factor's, attention and association, 
arc thus the keystones of the science. 

The Association of Ideas. Jd<?as arc 
associated in the mind in accordance with 
a number of fixed laws. The traditional 
classification of these is as follow^s — 

1. Contiguity of space or time. 

2. Cause and K fleet. 

3. Similarity. 

4. C’ontacl. 

It is held that every single idea i.s re 
membered by icfcrcnce to one or other of 
these principles or relations. Sometimes the 
connection is conscious. When we think of 
rain, the mind naturally turns to umbrellas; 
when we visit a certain place after a long 
period, the mind recalls the events which 
occurred during our last visit. More often 
wc are unconscious of the connection. The 
purpose of this branch of mnemonics is to 
assist in forming these connections, for the 
more vividly the connection of any two 
ideas is perceived, the more easily they arc 
re memb CTcd. 

MNEMOSYNE, ne mos' in t. The itother 
of the M uses (which ace). 

^VIS, ne' vis. The sacred bull wor- 
shipped by the ancient Egyptians at Hclio- 
polu. It was regarded os an incarnation of 
the sun-god Rfi. 

MOA. mo' a. The name of a group of large 
flightlc.ks birds that lived in New Zealand 
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until five to seven centuries ago. l*'rom fossil 
remains, scientists have identified a number 
of genera and species. 

The moas differed greatly in size, sonic 
Ijcing as small as turkeys, others reaching a 
height of over 12 ft. The moa had a small 
head, a long neck, and massive hind limbs. 
Wings were either absent or undeveloped. 
Moas we re re lated to the apteryx (which see), 
MOABITES, mo' ab ites. A tribe who, in 
Biblical times, lived in the territory at the 
south-eastern end of the Dead Sea. in a 
district now known as El Kcrak, Syria. By 
tradition they were descended from Moab, a 
son of L ot. 

MOABITE STO^. An ancient stone l>ear- 
ing one of the earliest inscriptions in Hebrew- 
Blioenician characters. It is of black basalt, 

and is about 
3ft. Sin. high, 
and 2 ft. 3 in. 
wide. It was 
discovered in 
1868 by E. A 
Klein, a mis- 
sionary at Di- 
ban, in Moab. 
Arabs, angered 
by French 
efforts to ac- 
quire the stone, 
broke it in 
pieces. For- 
tunately, it was 
possible to col- 
lect the frag- 
ments and to 
make a trans- 
lation of Uic 
thirty-four-Iuic 
MOAiiiTK sTosr. inscription, 

which dates 
from the ninth century b.c. The restored 
stone, now in the I-ouvre in Pans, records 
the deeds of Mesha, the Moabite king, de- 
scril>cs his wars witli Omri and Ahab, kings 
of Israel (see II Kings, iii. 4-27). and in part 
refers to Meslia’s building operations, 

MOAT. A ditch around the ramparts of 
a castle or fortified dwelling-house. 

M0BIIjI2iATI0N, mo' h%l f zay sh'n. The 
process of passing from a peace to a \v2lt 
footing in men, arms, equipment and stores. 
In peace time, for reasons of economy, the 
fighting services are not maintained at war 
establishment in ships, guns, men and stores, 
but are prepared for war by the addition of 
wa. outfit: the calling up oj Reserves, of 
ships and aircraft, officers and men; and 
the completion of war establishment from 
mobilization store, or by purchase or requisi- 
tion in arms, ammunition, vehicies, clothing 
and stores. Mobilization may be general. 


affecting Navy, Army and Air Force, or of 
the whole Regular Army, or partial. The 
Territorial Army (which see) is first "em- 
bodied" before mobilization. 

MOCXASIN. The traditional footwear of 
the North American Indians. It i.s made in 
one piece, usually from deerskin. It is thus 
warm, light and hard wearing. 

MOCCASIN SNAKE. An American snake, 
related to the copperhead. The mouth, when 
wide open, shows white in contrast to the 
general dark-brown colour of the body, and 



MOCCASl.V SSAKC 
f'kolo V\tual F-ducaJiun Sm-uc 

has led to the snake bemg given the name of 
coitOH-ft2‘"uih. On its aides are dim, blackish 
l>ars, and its black aM'^jtcn is marked with 
sjx)ts of yellowish-white. The body is 4 ft. in 
length, and tlie tail is about 7 in. long. It is 
found in largo nun.lx'rs in swamps and 
marshy regions of the U S.A. and South 
America. Its bite is poisonous. The true 
water moccasin, which much resembles it in 
appearance, is also venomous. 

Scientific Vunet. The moccasin &^ake belongs to 
the pit viper sub-family C^otahnae ot the faiiuiy 
Viperuiae. It is known as Anevstrodim conS:>rt4ijL. 
The water moccasin is A . pxsctvorus. 

MOCKING BIRD. An American biitl. 
famous not only for the quality of its own 
song, h also for its singing notes and its 
ability 4.0 imitate the sounds of other birds. 

An ashen-grey coat, darker wings and tail, 
white outer tail feathers, and grimy-white 
breast constitute its colouring. The bird is 
from 9 to 1 1 in. in length. Its scientific name 
is Mimus polygloUos. 

MOCK ORANGE. A deciduous hardy 
shrub, native to America and prized in 
British gardens for its scented, creamy-white 
/lowers borne in summer. It flourishes in 
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ordinary soil. The name is derived from the 
resemblance of the perfume to that of orange 
blossoms. 

Scientific Name. Phtladdphus coronarius, of tlic 
family Saxifragaccat. 

MODEL MAKING (Model E.nginkering). 
Reproduction in miniature of full-size object*?, 
calling for a degree of skill ami craftsman- 
ship according to the faithfulness with which 
the prototype is modelled- Models dug up 
during excavations in Eg)^pt and elsewhere 
have shed much light on the habits and lives 
of the early Eg>'ptians and other tribes. 
To-day model making is popular throughout 
the world, tiiousands of people devoting their 
leisure hours to it and thousands dejxjndin^ 
for their Jivelihotxl upon it. 

Uses for Models, hlodels have many prac- 
tical uses, among which may be mentioned 
the following: lectures accompanied by 
model demonstrations; the presentation of 
scientific progress by means of models in 
museums; the development of inventions, 
tire calculation of aircraft performance by 
scale models subjected to wind tunnel tests; 
the training of young men ih the principles 
of fiight; the training of sailors in signalling 
and the identification of vessels; the adver- 


tisiiig of goods in shop windows ; the obtain- 
ing of ‘'faked" cinematograph pictures; 
architects* models, etc. 

Professional Model Making. Innumerable 
firms specialize in models and model acces- 
sories representing all kinds of engineering 
subjects. It is possible to buy models in 
the finished state, or with rough parts, 
accompanied by full instructions lor assemb- 
ling. Aeroplane models are very popular 
and most of them reasonably cheap. The 
more expensive examples have working 
petrol engines, by the aid of which amazing 
altitudes and duration of (light have been 
obtained. Accessories of infinite variety arc 
sold for amateurs who cannot or do not wish 
to make certain parts, and there is an un- 
limited choice of tools. Castings, etc., arc 
made to special order. 

Amateur Model Making. I'o the novice, 

** Do not be too ambitious at first " is good 
advice. Start on a small, simple model and 
then, if satisfied, try something larger. Bear 
in mind the tools available or likely to l)o 
available, and consider carefully the choice 
of a model. If interest is to retained, the 
})rototype should Ixi one in which yon havi' 
a real interest, and preferably one open to 
insfxjction if desired. 

Wood is the easiest matenal to work, but 
many engineering models call for metal 
w'orking partially or totally. Novices in 
metal work would do well to start the work- 
shop with a l)cncli, hammer, pliers, 

soldering outfit, drill brace, drill.s, centre- 
punch, metal saw, files, cold chisel, calipers, 
square, scribcr and steel rule. Further to^ils 
can be addc<i as required, and perhaps 
eventually a small lathe, of which there are 
many types specially designed for model 
engineering and on which beautiful work can 
be done. 

In connection with mode! engineering, 
alw'kys use the right matenal for the job; 
for instance, do not use brass where steel 
should be employed, and do not use screws 
instead of bolts. Also do not finish up by 



ilOOCI. CKCf.MZEKI.\C 

Ufl U> Hghi: Horizontal mill cnfioe, coal truck, racing f^aplanf 
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iniiuci'sing the model in a chromium vat« and 
l>c\varc of vivid and unnatural colour schemes. 

Those interested in models are well aware 
ef tlic valuable experience and skill in 
craftsmanship gained by model construction. 

Museums and Exhibitions. Model en- 
thusiasts would do well to visit the United 
.' crviccii Museum, the Science Museum (South 
1 .ensington), or the Bethnal Green Museum. 
I'iie Science Museum is all-embracing and 
.in inspiration to model engineers. The 
nnual "Model Engineer" Ei^ibition (first 



THE “golden hind*’ 

An exact mcxlcl of Drake’s famous ship. 
Photo * Tofncml 


held in 1907) at the Horticultural Hall, 
Westminster, is exceedingly interesting, and 
lK>th models and drawings can be entered 
m the competition section. A good model 
stands to win a silver cup, a medal and 
jHjrhaps a photo in the "Dailies," 

Model-BIaking Journals. Journals of 
interest to model makers arc The Model 
Engineer (est. 1898), English Mechanics, 
and Amateur Mechanics. 

Useful dubs. For a small subscription, 
model engineers resident in I^ondon can 
join one of the following clubs ; The Society 
of Model and Experimental Engineers ; The 
Model Railway Club ; The Model Power Boat 
Club; The Society of Model Aeronautical 
Engineers. Addresses can be obtained from 
the Editor of The Model Engineer (13-16 
Fisher Street, Southampton Row, W.C.i). 
The last-mentioned club has affiliated clubs 
in various parts of England. 

MODENA, mo day' na. Sec Italy. 

MODERATOR. The title of the officer of 
the Presbyterian Church who presides over 
the General Assembly, by v hom he is 
elected. Formerly laymen wexe able to hold 
the office, but in recent times the practice 


has been to elect a minister of the Church, 
llic word itself indicates k mediator or 
umpire who is elected to preside over a 
meeting to reconcile, if necessary, conflicting 
points of view. In some of the older uni- 
versities, officers who preside over certain 
examinations are known as Moderators. 

MODULATION. In music, the art of pass- 
ing from one key to another. 

MOGUL, mo' gul. The Arabic and Persian 
form of the word Mongol. See India 
(History 1 ; Mongols. 

MOHACS, mo' hahch, FIELD, Battle of. 
See Hungary. 

MOHAIR. The hair of the Angora gait, a 
native of Asia Minor. Except in rare cases, 
the natural colour of mohair is white. It is 
very durable and Ls U5;ed in the manufacture 
of textiles which are subject to hard usage, 
such as the plush us tj to cover furniture and 
railway scats. Camels hatr, so called, is 
made from mohair of the best grade. Mohair 
is also of value in the making of wigs for 
theatrical purposes. 

MOHAMMED, mo ham' ed. also known as 
Mahomet and Muham.mad (about 570-632). 
The Prophet of Islam poor couple of the 
tril)c of Kereish were his parents. I-eft an 
orphan when a young child, Mohammed 
was adopted by his grandfather, and when 
the latter died, by an uncle, Abu Talib. 
At the age of 25 he entered the service of a 
wealthy widow, Khadija, whom he soon 
married. Though she was fifteen years his 
senior, they liv^ happily together until her 
death in 619. Of their two sons and four 
daughters all died '‘»*ry young, except the 
beloved daughter Falii »a 

Moliamm^ early sh i^srcd signs of a deeply 
religious disposition, which w^as fostered 
during his caravan ioume>'S by mixing with 
Jews and Christians, of whose tenets and 
history he gained some superficial know- 
ledge. He also practised asceticism and 
solitary' prayer. 

In his fortieth year (a.d. 610), he claimed 
to have received, throunh tlie angel Gabnel, a 
divine rev^tion that he was to be a prophet 
of God. then began his life-work in the 
dissemination of the doctrine which he 
asserted that be had received, and which is 
summed up in the short Mohammedan Creed - 
"The* is no God but Uie true God. and 
Mohammed is tlic prophet of God." 

About 612 he began to spread this belief 
publicly. 

It was several years before he gained half 
a hundred follow^ers outside his own family. 
This small group was subjected to such 
persecution that its members fled from 
Mecca to Medina in 622. This flight, or 
"Hegira," marks the beginning of the 
Mohammedan era. Mohammed established 
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hiinself in Medina, where he rapidly gaiu^ 
many followers, and in 630 he and his 
disciples captured Mecca, overtluew the 
idols of the Kaaba, and extended his control 
over Arabia. In 632 he made a final pil- 
grimage to Mecca, now become the holy city, 
with 40.000 followers. He died of a fever con- 
tracted in the city at tlie age of 62. Differing 
estimates of the character of this great man 
have been put forward by his biographe^ 
The earliest life of the prophet was not wTit- 


ten till 150 years after his death, and legend- 
ary matter and fictitious stories mar the 
records. When his character is disentangled 
from ^hese factors, it seems to have been that 
of a man of nervous temperament, imai^ina- 
tivc. on the whole compassionate, brave, 
austerely pious, and. in the earlier p^of his 
career, sincere. In his latter years, phe- 
nomenal success corrupted him, and his 
character deteriorated. 

The teachings of Mohammed are contained 
in the Koran, which is a compilation in Arabic 
of his sayings and doctrine. Sec Moham- 
medahism; Koran. 

MOHAMMED V (1844..191B). The thirty- 
fifth Ottoman sultan of the former Turkish 


Empire. In 1909, the Young Turks dcjxwcti 
the thirty-fourth Sultan. At^ul-Homid, and 
placed his younger brother Keshad upon lh<? 
throne as Mohammed V. During his ineffec- 
tual reign, which comprised the ix‘riod of the 
World War, he was unable to inlluence the 
course of events, and he died in 1918, a few 
months before the collapse of the Central 
Powers in which Turke y vrzs invol ved. 

MOHAMMEDAN ARCHITECTURE. The 
Mohammedans, like most otJicr pwple of 
their time, expressed their ideals of 
architecture in their churches and 
other saertrd buildings; and the in- 
fluence of I 3 }T:antine and Persian 
models is seen . A distinguished char- 
acteristic is the dome, developed by 
the Saracens; it was first built 
over tombs in sepulchral mosques, 
but later over the prayer halls, as in 
the famous Aska Moscpio and Dome 
of the Rock, at Jerusalem, liecaiisi* 
the religion of Islam forbade images 
of living things, the Mohammedans 
displayed their love of (ujiament 
and colour in elaUirate geometric 
designs, which they nstxl in friezes, 
borders and screens 

Religious needs bicaight alnout 
the invention of tlje minaret, which 
came to be an cs>enlia! adjunct to 
the mosrjuc; tins is the tall slender 
tower, surrounded bv one nr more 
projecting balconies /roiu winch 
the mue/zni falls tlie to 

prayer. Thr 1 aj .\Iah.iI ni India 
and the Alhambra in Spain are tin 
finest examples (d Afuhamniedan 
architecture. The .M(V)nsIi tower of 
SevnlleCathcdr..! fdlr is a leniarkable 
contrast to the tafhcdial itself, 
which IS SjMinsli (iothu . 

MOHAMMEDANISM, mo ham' 
ed an r-z'm. 'flic religion founded 
by Mohammed. Kvtablishcd six 
centuries after (Tn i .lianity, it lias 
now al)out 2r>9,f>oo.ooo frjllowcrs. 
Molumimcd called Ins religion Idam, and 
a.s taught by the Prophet him.scif, it 
was a combination of the teichings of 
Arabian hcathmi-sm, Judaism, Chiisiian- 
ity, Zoroastrianism and other Kaltcrn 
systems. 

The teachings contained in tlie Koran, tlic 
biblc of Islam, may bo divided into th« two 
groups, faith and religion, or works. The 
Koran teaches six cardinal doj»ma.s — belief 
in the unity of God. in the existence of 
angels, in tlie Scripture, in the prophets, in 
resurrection and judgment, and in precles- 
tioatior.. It also upholds the existence of 
jinns or genii. t>eings intcrmnliate between 
attgcis and men and caixibh^ of coqioreal 
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actions. The future life for the j^ood in 
Paradise is of a sensuous and materialistic 
nature, and the horrors of hell for the 
unbeliever or the unfaithful arc 
fearsomely depicted. 

Among the prophets Christ is in- 
eluded, but not as the Son of God. 
and. together with all the other 
})rophcts. is considered inferior to 
Mohammed himself. 

The Koran als<3 teaches four 


cardinal works, namely, prayer, 
almsgiving, fasting, and a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. Prayers arc to be 
said at five appointed times every 
twenty-four hours. They arc pre- 
ceded by ceremonial washings, and 
the kncchng-placc must be clean, 
an ordinance which explains the 
use of the prayer rugs. 

Fasting is required during tlie 
month of Ramadan, the ninth 



month of the Mohammedan calen- 


dar. At the end' * the month, a 


feast of several days' duration is 


observed. 


wives is limited to four. Killing is forbidden 
in general, but ia certain circumstances may 
be condoned or even advocated. The one 



MOHAMMEDAN SCHOOL IN MOSQUE: 
Photo Vtsuol Ed$tuUt<m Semet 


The pilgrimage to Mecca, the fourth duty who kills an infidel is splendidly rewarded in 
required of the devout Mohammedan, makes the life beyond the grave. Inhdelity to Islam 
him a hajji. The twelfth month is known as is to be punished by death. All those slain in 

what are called Holy Wars are 



martyrs, and obtain martyrs’ re- 
wards. The Koran forbids drinking 
of intoxicating liquors, gambling, 
taking of usury, and the making of 
an image of any living object, man 
or beast. 

After Mohammed’s death, in 632, 
his claims t: spiritual and temporal 
authority wt i • assumed by leaders 
who bore tht title of caliph. A 
widely extended empire, or cali- 
phate, wa*- established through the 
conquests of the Moslems, and 
S^Tia, Persia. Eg>T>t, North Africa, 
and Spain became strongholds of 
Islam. Between 632 and 750 there 
existed an Islamic w'orld in which 
the ideal of ^mity w'as practically 
realized. In 750, however, the 
Mohammedan realm was divided, 
and rival caliphates waxed and 
waned in dominion and strength. 

Those Mohammedans who ac- 
knowledge the first four caliphs as 
the rightful successors of Moham- 


med are known as Sunnites. The 


WELL IN ORAND MOSQUK, ALXrra 

Devout Motlcms preparing to wash their feet before 
prayer. 
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other division, whose members arc 
called SkiiUs, consists of those who 
reject the first three caliphs and 
consider Ali, the husband of 


the special month of pilgrimage, though it Mohammed's daughter Fatima, as the true 
may be made at other times. successor of the Prophet. 

Polygamy is allowed, but the number of See Hadj , Mecca ; Medina, etc. 
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MOHAMIIEOAMS BOWING TIIEIR HEADS TO THE EARTH IN PRAVER 


Photo : 

MOHAMMED ZAHTR SHAH, King of 
AFGiiANiSTAN (boxn 1914). He succeeded in 
1933 on the assassination of his father. 
Nadir Shah, whose policy of neutrality he 
has upheld. 

MOHMASDS. One of the warlike Mo- 
hammedan tribes occupying the Pathan 
hill-cofintzy which lies on the terdcr between 
Afghanistan and the North-West Provinces 
of India in the neighbourhood of the Khybcr 
Pass. An attempt was made in 1893 to 
dehne the frontier more exactly and to 
establish a British suzerainty over the coun- 
try up to the borders of Afghanistan. The 
frontier tribes, including the Mohmands, 
resisted, and in 1897 and 1898 offered a 
serious challenge. Sir Bindon Blood, invad- 
ing the Tirah valley, managed to restore 
order, but only after heavy losses bad been 
suffered by the British forces. The region 
was afterwards settled by Lord Curzon, who 
separated the territory from the Punjab and 
crect^ a separate North-West Frontier 
at the same time withdrawing 
British trooops and entrusting the main- 
tenance of order to the tribesmen. 

Unrest among the Mohmands in S^tem- 
1935* ^vas quelled in a short campaign in 
which native militia secured the passes over- 
land bdd by disaffected tribes. 
MO^HUNp Charles; Fourth Baron (c. 
1675-17x2). A man of courage and ability, 
Mohun was dissolute and lawless. He was 
twice acquitted of murder by his peers, in 
1693 for assisting in the murder of William 
Mount/ord, an actor, and in 1699 for hb 


P.&A. 

share in a duel that ended fatally. He was 
killed in a duel in which he had already 
slain the Duke of Hamilton, It is thought 
that the Duke was about to set out on a 
secret mission, intended to cause Prince 
James Edward Stuart to be proclaimed as 
heir to Queen Anne: if this is true, Mohun's 
sword profoundly affected the history of 
^ England. 

M 0 IR£. mwah' rch. Watered cloths arc 
known under the general name of moire 
fabrics. The watered pattern b produced on 
silk, rayon and cotton fabrics which usually 
have a ribbed structure. The inoir6 effect is 
obtained by subjecting the material, while 
damp, to heat and pressure. It is thus a 
process of embossing which utilizes the 
property of plasticity of the materiab used. 
To obtain a good moir6 design a two-roller 
or a three-roller embossing machine may be 
used, the latter giving superior impressions 
because of its greater rigidity. 

Fabrics made from acetate rayon are par- 
ticularly suitable for embossing, and there 
are numerous examples of very attractive 
"watered" rayons on the market. The pra- 
cess b by no means confined to plain woven 
fabrics, as the pile of plushes and velvets 
may be laid or broken in attractive desi|ns. 
Plain cloths may be embossed with an all- 
over ertpe or granite design, and thus simu- 
late the appearance of a more costly ertpe 
cloth. 

M 0 LAK 3 . See Tektii. 

MOLASSES, mo /as' eM. A tliick, sticky 
^nrup, yellowish or dark-brown, obtained as 
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a by-product in the manufacture of cane 
bugar. It is used in cookery and in the 
manufacture of confectionery, and when 
prepared for sale it is known in Britain both 
as syrup and as treacle. 

The production of molasses is confined to 
the sugar-cane countries of the world, chief 
of which are Cuba, the West Indies. British 
India, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and the 
United States. 

MOLD. Urban District and administrative 
centre of Flintshire, Wales, in the valley of 
the Alyn, near the point where that river 
joins the Dee, with an area of 1 160 acres, and 
a population in 1931 of 5133 ; served by the 
L.M.S.R.. 193 miles from London. Iron, lead 
and steel works give employment to many, 
and ^ere is extensive quarrying in the 
district. But agriculture is the main interest. 
The cattle fair attracts many visitors from 
a >vidc area of North Wales. 

I'caturcs of historic interest include the 
Hallelujah Monument, which marks the 
traditional site of the battle in the eighth 
century between the vVVlsli forces under 
Bishop Germanus and the invading Saxon 
hordes. The residence known as “The 
Tower" is said to have been the palace of 
the Welsh chieftain, Rhcinallt ap Gruffith. 

MOLDAVIA. See Rumania. 

MOLE. This animal never eats plant food, 
but lives entirely on insects such as grubs 
and caterpillars, and in doing so performs a 



service to the horticulturist; yet because 
of the damage the mole does to plants in his 
burrowing, he is disliked. 

The underground burrows are elaborate. 
The home of a mole consists of a centra] 
chamber with two connecting circular 
galleries, one above the other, together with 
several radiating passage- wa}^. One passage 
provides an exit in case of danger. The others 
lead to the feeding grounds. This barrow is 
dug in a mound of earth w'hxch can be dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary molehill by its 
larger size. 

Moles are thickset, five or six inches long, 
with narrow, slender muzzles, n inute, fur- 
hidden eyes, no exterior ears, short, naked 


tails, and short, powerful legs. Both pairs of 
legs are so attached to the b^y as to occupy 
the smallest possible space. The mole is an 
expert swimmer. Moles are always hungry, 
for they digest their food quickly, and if 
deprived of food for tea or twelve hours, they 
will die. 

Mole fur is commercially valuable, for it is 
light in weight, warm, and very soft and 
thick. 

Common moles are widely distributed in 
Europe and Asia and in North America.' 

Scientific Vames. Moles belong to the family 
Talpidae in the order Inscdwora. The common 
mole of Europe is Talpa europaea, 

MOLECULAR WEIGHTS. See Molecule, 
below. 

MOLECULE. ntoV e kuU. The smallest par- 
ticle into which matter may be divided and 
retain, theoretically, the properties and con- 
stitution of the origin \1 substance. For in- 
stance, one may take a spoonful of water 
from a bucketful, a drop from the spoonful, 
and so on. If the dividing process could be 
continued long enough, one would finally 
have a particle that could not be further 
divided and each part be water. Such a 
particle is a molecule of water. The molecule 
can be split by chemical process into atoms. 
In this case, two of the atoms would be 
hydrogen atoms, the other one an atom of 
oxygen. None of the atoms would be water. 

Sometimes the atoms of a substance are all 
of one kind, in which case they unite to form 
an element. Wlicn, however, atoms of 
different kinds unite to form a molecule, the 
result is a compound. In the composition of 
matter, atoms unite » hcmically to fomi 
molecules, and molccitle,% mite physically to 
form mass. 

Molecular Force. Molecules are held to- 
gether by a mutual attractive force called 
cohesion, which is not unlike that of gravita- 
tion (which see) . As with the sun and planets, 
this force acts most strongly when the mole- 
cules arc nearest together. In a solid the 
molecules are so close together that they can 
move very little, and the definite form of the 
body is not readily changed. In fluids the 
molecular force is less ; the molecules change 
their relative positions easily, and the sub- 
stance has no definite shape. In gases the 
force is so slight that the molecules tend to 
fly apai and expand as widely as possible. 

Molecular Weights. Avogadro's Law states 
that equal volumes of gases contain the same 
number of molecules. Hence the relative 
weights of the molecules of two gases may 
be found by weighing the same volume of 
each. A giv^en volume of hydrogen is lighter 
than a like volume of any other known 
substance. 0.vygen is nearly 16 times as 
heavy. It is found convenient to call the 
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weight of the oxygen molecule 32. On this 
scale the weight of the hydrogen molecule 
is 2*oi6 and of the hydrogen atom 1008. 
Atomic and molecular weights should not be 
confused. Sec Atom; Chemistry, etc. 

HOLIERE, mol yair' (1622-1673). The 
name by which the I'rcnch dramatist Jean 
Baptiste Poquelin, is known in the literary 
world. Moliire distinguished himself as a 
writer of social comedy, and in this sphere 
he is probably unsur- 
passed. The humor- 
ous clement in his 
plays is obtained 
through the por- 
trayal of character 
rather than through 
ludicrous situations 
This is well seen in 
one of his most suc- 
cessful comedies. 
Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme. 

His first comedy, 
The Blunderer, was 
produced in 1653. 
He continued his 
work as a writer and 
actor until the last 
year of his life. 
Among his greatest plays are The School 
.for Women, Tartuffe, Georges Dandin, The 
Misanthropist, The Doctor tn Spite of Him- 
ulf. The Imaginary Invalid, and The Miser. 
Moline's attacks on h>'pocrisy in whatever 
sphere made him many enemies, but his 
skilful character-drawing, humour and sin- 
cerity earned him a popular fame which has 
endured to our own day. 

MOIXUSCS, moV usks. One of the major 
divisions, or phyla, into which the animal 
kingdom is divided (see Zoology). The 
term Mollusca is Latin for “soft-bodied." 

All molluscs have soft, boneless bodies; 
most of them are provided with shells (sec 
Smell). In some molluscs, however, the shell 
is rudimentary or totally lacking. Scientists 
disting^uish five major classes of Mollusca. of 
which three arc well known. They are the 
gasteropods, including snails, slugs, and lim- 
pets; the pelecypods (lamellibranchia), e.g. 
dams, mussels, oysters, and scallops; and 
upkalopods, embracing squids, cuttle-fishes, 
the octopus (a shelMess form), and the 
nautilus group. 

The shell is made by the animal itself from 
waste products of food and is composed of 
calcium carbonate. The bodies shut within 
the shells seem to have only a rudimentary 
structure, but they have, in reality, well- 
developed nervous, blood, and resphatory 
S3rsteins. 

Molluscs having two shells, like the oyster. 


are called bivalve] while snails, which have 
but one shell, are said to be univalve. 
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MOLLUSCS 

(«) Scallop slicll. (b) Tasmanian cuttlefish, (c) 

Frcsh-waler snail shell. (</) North American 
snail. 

MOLOCH, mo' lok. A god of tlic Ammon- 
ites. As sacrifices to him, children were 
made to pass through fire (see II Kings, 
xxiii, 10). 

MOLOKAI, mo lo haW e. A Hawaiian 
island, the site of a United States govern- 
ment leper colony; scone of the lal^urs of 
the saintly Belgian [>riest, Father Damien 
(d. 188 9). 

MOLTOIE, molV hi, Hclmuth Carl Bern- 
hard, Count von (1800-1891). A Prussian 
military leader. In 1822 he cntercil the 
Prussian army as 
sccond-licutenant. 
in 2835 attained 
the rank of cap- 
tain, and in 2857 
he was appointed 
chief of staff of 
the Prussian army 
which he com- 
manded during the 
Seven Weeks War, 
fought between 
Prussia and Aus- 
tria in 2866. The 
great triumph of 
his career was the 
overwhelming suc- 
cess of the German 
army during the 
l*ranco-German 
War of 1870-2871, 
for which he prepared. He was made 
a field-marshal on his return to Beilin from 
France. Moltke was as great a soldier ns 
strategist. He was the first to realise tlic 
military importance of railways. 
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MOLUCCAS, woluh'az, or SPICE IS- 
LANDS. A group of islands in the Dutch 
East Indies, valuable for their pepper, 
clove, nutmeg, and other spice plants. 
Though, discovered by the Portuguese in 
1512, they were taken over by the Dutch 
within a few years. The Moluccas lie astride 
the equator in the East Indian or Malay 
Archipelago (see Malay Archipelago). 



Tl>e Moluccas j)roi)er have an area of 30,168 
square miles; with adjacent islands usually 
included, the total area is 43,864 square 
miles. The islands are of volcanic origin and 
arc mountainous, but the soil is fertile and 
the climalc favourable for agriculture. 
Besides spices, the chief products are fruits, 
coffee, cacao, tobacco, indigo and rice. The 
chief islands arc Halmahera and Tematc, 
Scrang and Buru, and the Banda, Timor 
I^ut and Aru groups. 


'I'hc inhabitants, nuinbeniig over 6o8,0(kj, 
are of mixed descent, the native Papuan, 
Polynesian, and Malayan blood having 
crossed with that of other races. The chief 
city and centre of trade is Amlx^ina, on the 
island of that name. The islands are admin- 
istered from Batavia. 

MOLYBDENUM, mo lib' den urn (or Jc' 
num). A silver-white metallic element, whose 
symbol is Mo. It is second to iridium in hard- 
ness among the pure metals. It was first 
dif^covered in 1778. It is now used in large 
quantities in the manufacture of a hard steel 
alloy. The metal is also utilized for filaments 
in electric lamps, and for colouring rubber, 
cloth, and pottery. The source of com- 
mercial supply is molybdenite, a compound 
of molybdenum and sulphur. Australia, 
Norw'ay, Canada, and tlie United States 
])ossess workable deposits. 

MOMBAS'A. A coralline island at the 
mouth of a deep arm of the sea on the coast 
of Kenya Colony. It is alxiut 150 miles 
north of Zanzibar. In the eleventh century 
settlers from Mombasa in Oman arrived at 
tlie island and founded a town on the site 
of the present city ; this gave the place its 
name. In the eighteenth century the Portu- 
guese and the Muscat Arabs struggled for 
jHJSsession. In 1823 the rulers of the city 
placed it under British protection, but the 
protectorate was repudiated and the city 
fell under the power of the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar, who in 1887 handed it to Britain for 
administration. The city eventually became 
the capital of the East Afnca Protectorate, 
but in 1907 the scat cf government was 
removed t>> Nairobi. Mombasa still forms 
a part of the Sultanate ; l Zanzibar, and is 
included in KenN'a Protectorate as distinct 
from Kenya Colony. The present city is 



MOMBASA, THE FORT 

Though of ronnldcrablc antiquity, this fort was again made use of during tl>c World War. 
Pkolo . Cherry Krmrkm 
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TIjc of the building is unknown 
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linked to tlie mainland by a lontj bridge, 
and since 1921 has grown rapidly in imjx)r- 
tance. The liarbour is probably the finest 
on the cast co,ist of Africa, and is now the 
chief jx)rt for Kenya Colony. The jxipula 
tioii is 50,000. Europeans numbering 800 
Sec Kenva. 

MOMENTUM. In billiards, golf, 
and other ball games, tlic force with 
which a ball is struck dejK'nds uiK:»n 
tw'o things — the mass (weight) of 
tlic bat or other object usecj for 
liitting, and the speed with which 
it IS directed against the ball. The 
force cxcrtc<l by the moving bo<ly 
on being stopped is proportional to 
its momrntum, or quafiiiiy of motion 
The measure of the momentum of 
any moving body is the product of 
its mass and its velocity. A body 
weighing 1000 pounds, moving at 
the rate of 8 ft. |xjr second, has a 
momentum of 8 x 1000 units. A 
\}ody moving but i ft. per second 
and weighing 8000 pounds has 
exactly the same momentum. 

Momentum is sometimes con- 
fused with kinetic energy (see En- 
ergy). Energy can be convcrtc<J 
into work, the product of force and 
distance; momentum is converted 


into "action,” tin* pnxluct of force and 
lime. 

The measure of inunuMitiiiu is e.xjiresst'd in 
the abstract unit of * f<H it -pound -second, 
which means tlic momentum of so many 
pounds of mass moving so many ftx’t jx^r 
second . 

MOMMSEN, Tm:oiK)K (1817-1903). Ger- 
man historian, a native of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein ; he became a great classical scholar and 
cpigraphist and devxitcd himself assiduously 
to tlie collection and ciliting of inscriptions, 
visiting France and Italy for this purj>o.s<^ 
under the auspices of the Hcilin Academy 
and the Archaeological Institute of Koine, 
On the Corpus Jnscrtpiionmn I .atiuarum, a 
monumental work of Instoiical lesearch 
which was the product of M* »iisniNcn’s pro- 
digious itulustr) , hi-5 own Roman Uistoty is 
liiiscd, described in the Cainbiidge Mo< 1 crn 
History as "perhaps the most striking single 
volume in historical hteratuic." In ixihtics 
Mommsen w'as a l-ilnTal, and lie stood up 
foi the iiulepcndtMice of Sehlesu jg-I lolstein 
against the Friissia of Ihsniaick 

MON'ACO. 'J ho Mualle.-^t indejH ndent State 
<if Europe, with the r\».t j>iion \ A tin X'atican 
(.ily, Monaco is a j»rinri]>alit \ mh ih<* Modi 
terrancan coast of l’iane«\ witli an aioa of 
370 acres. Most f>f its of 22,2*)^ 

{1933) may be found in ihrei’ towns — 
Monaco (the capital), La Condainine 
(|H)p.-i 1,787), and Monte C'ailo (pop. 9428). 
The management of tlie liolels aiul lestau- 
r.iiit.s IS tlic mam i>ccnpatK;n of tin people, 
i'hc Goxerninent was snpfKuted chu fly li> 
ii veinics fnun the gaining tables of Monte 
Carlo until 1932, when the j>eop!e (d the 
princip.ihtv were requiied to shaie directly 
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I/ioking neairard from the anckrnt coattal dcfcnc«9. 
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in tlio expenses of the State. The Casino 
is the centre of interest in Monte Carlo. The 
small harbour can now, after improvement, 
accommodate fairly large vessels. 

A tine road, the celebrated Corniche Drive, 
connects tiie Principality with the French 
cities of Nice and Mentone. 

Monaco passed to the Genoese House of 
Grimaldi m 968, when the Emperor Otto I, 
founder of tlic Holy Roman Empire, ceded 
it to the ancestors of the present ruling 
family. It has been an independent Prin- 
cij)ality under French protection 
since 1861. The present Constitu- 
tion was promulgated in 1911 by 
Prince Albert. A Ministry and 
Council of State assi.st the ruling 
Jinnee, and there is a legislative 
IhxIv of twelve members, elected 
for four-year terms by universal 
suffrage. The Piincipality has its 
own flag. 

Louis II liecame the rilling prince 
in 1922. He sii.sjxuulcd .«^irnc of the 
constitutional rights ol tne f^ccplc 
when the political unrest of 1930 
threatened his regime. 

Prince Albert of Monaco, who 
died m 1922, was one of the great 
scientists of his generation. He 
devoted most of his life to ocean- 
ographical research in his yachts, 
and built the great Musdc Oc6ano- 
graphique at Monaco and the In- 
stil ut Oc&mographiquc in Paris. 

MONAD. A word now used prin- 
cipally with reference to a certain 
concept in the philosophy of Liebiiiz. He 
considered that the monad w'as the psychic 
unit of the w^orld, as opposed to the atom, 
the material unit. Monads form a complete 
scric.s, from the lowest, dormant, quite un- 
sclf-conscious monad to the highly developed 
one with the power of "mirroring the rest 
of the world." 

Ever)" monad is distinct as an individual, 
unaficeting, and unaffected by, any other 
monad. The fact that the human body, for 
instance,, may comprise a great number of 
monads, apparently interdependent, is due 
to their having been so pre-arranged by God, 
himself the "monad of monads," who alone 
can influence otlicr monads. They may be 
likened therefore to a number of perfectly 
synchronized clocks, all set going and aU 
independent of each other. 

MON'AGHAN. County town and market 
town of County Monaghan in the province 
of Ulster, Ireland, with a population in 1926 
of 4272. A medieval monastery was estab- 
lished here, but modern growth dates only 
from the opening of the Ulster Canal, on 
which the town is situated. See Ujlster. 


MON'ARCHY. The real meaning uf the 
word is the rule of one individual; a king, 
a tyrant — that is, one who has achieved the 
sole power — and a dictator arc, in fact, all 
monarchs. The word, however, lias gradually 
come to be restricted to the power of aii 
hereditary ruler, or King. Anciently, tljo 
King was regarded as divine, or. at leas;, 
god-descended; this theory is still held in 
certain eastern countries. In Christian coiin- 
tries the monarchy has its sacramental aspect, 
for a King is the representative of God, and 


MONACO 

The palace decorated for the N.iljon d l»*. 

Centra! 

the essential ceremonies' are the actual 
coronation, or assuming ol' the crown, and 
the sacring, or anointing w . u the holy oil. 
The term "Sacred Majesty" has thus a very 
real meaning, and a Kin^T, wliose coronation 
solemnities have declared him responsible to 
God for the welfare of his people, holds an 
influence over tlieir minds greater ixirhaps 
than bis w'orldly power. Descended from 
gcncratious of earlier Kings, he is the repre- 
sentative of national trad ’♦ion; the cere- 
monies that "hedge him round," jeered at by 
some as idle extravagancies, have a high 
symbolical significance. He is the true centre 
of the nation, a fact more widely felt than 
appreciated. Many people nowaiiays regard 
a constitb .^nal monarch as a mere figure- 
head, but in times of national crisis it is 
round Buckingham Palace that British 
crowds gather. A King indeed can be more 
truly representative of his people than a 
Present or a Premier. He belongs to no 
class and, as many of our Sovereigns have 
proved, is equally at home when informally 
visiting a cottage or a mansion. A states- 
man risen to power must belong to some 
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factiou, and his judgment, whatever his 
honesty, must be distorted by party preju- 
dice. Our history has repeatedly shown that 
a Sovereign, aloof from party, can understand 
far better than his advisers what the ordinary' 
man thinks and what he desires. 

The igngligh Monarchy. In the days of the 
small Saxon kingdoms^ the kings were 
primarily war-lords and upholders of the 
traditional laws or customs. As the smaller 
kingdoms were conquered by larger, the 
powers of the victorious kings naturally 
increased, and with them grew the theory of 
‘ ‘ the king's jvace. ” Cnmcs were still regard- 
ed merely as of- 
fences against 
individuals or 
families, to be 
expiated by pay- 
ment or by feud, 
and only neces- 
sitated extra 
payments to the 
king if they 
broke his peace, 
which extended 
along the " king’s 
highway" and 
for a definite 
radius round his 
}>erson. Gradu- 
ally the king's 
peace extended 
until it came to 
cover his '^^holc 
realm, and the 
King of England 
stood, more or less effectively according to his 
powers, between every subject and violence. 
The Viking invasions broke up the Saxon 
kingdoms, but slow communications forced 
the West Saxon conquerors to revive them as 
earldoms. The Conqueror brought England 
nearer to national unity by shattering the 
great earldoms. Monarchy in England thus 
attained a strength unknown in Gotland or 
on the Continent, and the people suffered 
less from the oppression of the harshest 
king than they did from the unchecked 
lawlessness of Stephen's reign. Feudalism 
was essentially monarchical ; the King was 
the fountain of justice and the owner of the 
whole realm, from whom every landowner 
held, directly or at certain removes. Insur- 
gent barons sought to defy or to control the 
King, but never to abolish kingship. 

In 1272 Edward I, who had for some years 
been the real ruler of the country, was 
peaceably proclaimed in his absence as his 
father's undoubted heir. What had been the 
Saxon law of succession is difficult to deter- 
mine. It has been said that the Witenage- 
mot elected the kings, but it i.s probable 


that this fancied right had been iicclaiiiatioii 
rather than free choice. Since the Conquest, 
the accession had followed no certain rule, 
dc(>cnding sometimes less on right than on 
the ability to achieve coronation and con- 
trol of the treasury. Since 1272 the law of 
primogeniture may be regarded as definitely 
established, although on occasions set aside 
by armed force. This was a real benefit to 
the country; the death of the Sovereign no 
longer involved palace intrigue and threats 
of civil war. In this reign alst> came the 
Model I’arliament of 1295. Parliament then 
was the Magnum Concilium of the groat 

feudal tenants, 
called ii rvgul.iTly 
on occasions of 
importance, aiul 
the summoning 
of lesser gentry 
and townsmen 
was merely io 
facilitate lax.i 

I I o n 'I' b e i n - 
stitution lunv- 
ever, was to 
grow out of 
iccognitio>M 

Edward III 
weakened the 
inon.irchy, which 
he thought to 
stttjngthen, by 

III a r r y i n g his 
sons to gicat 
heiresses, and 
these royal dukes 

proved too strong for his sucxessr^r, for 
Richard II tried and failed to break them 
The resulting I^ncastrian rule h;is been 
called a constitutional experiment, for 
Parliament declared Richard dethroned and 
look a larger share in control of the countr>'. 
It was rather a time of monarchical decline. 
Henry IV, conscious of usurpation, was 
forced to pander to the j>owcrful Archbishop 
Arundel and to a baronial clique who swayc^l 
the Lords and ha<l their nominees in the 
Commons. Henry V used his undoubted 
ability to conquer France rather than the 
more dangerous domestic enemies of the 
Crown, and the troublc<i reign of his gentle 
son ended in a faction fight on a lurgc .scale. 
When this period of royal weakness endc<!, 
England was the scorn of the Coiltinent. 

The Yorkists l>egan the revival of monarchy 
completed by the Tudors, with whom 
England rc-cmcrgcd as a jwwcrfeil nation, 
and whose success owed much to general dis- 
gust at the Wars of the Roses and much to 
personal character. This was the ago of 
government by council, when nothing seemed 
to^i trivial to escape the attention of the 
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ministers of the Crown. These men, of whom 
Thomas Cromwell is the arch-type, lacked 
great connections and personal popularity; 
they thus depended entirely on the Crown, 
and self-interest reinforced their loyalty. 
Much valuable work was also done by the 
country magistrates, members of the lesser 
gentry that constituted the House of Com- 
mons. They began to interest themselves in 
State affairs, so that attendance at West- 
minster came to be a privilege, not a burden. 
The Tudors, not fearing their people, of 
whom they were in a real sense representa- 
tive, made frequent use of Parhament. That 
institution thus grew rapidly in power, until 
hllizabeth herself saw fit to yield to it on 
some domestic matters, although she told 
the members that for high affairs of policy 
they were too light-brained. 

Religions and Political Strife. Medi- 
eval Kings had lived on the wealth of royal 
manors, feudal dues and custom duties, 
will) Parliamentary subsidies for extra- 
ordinary e.vpen^r**; "oiv economic changes 
made the ordinary revenue insufficient and 
r( })cated Parliamentary grants became neces- 
sary. Henry VIII hsid made the mistake 
uf granting the monastery lands to his 
agents and courtiers, who had developed 
into a jKiwerful new nobility. Their jx)sses- 
sion of Church lands kept tliem militantJy 
Protestant, and they suspected the Stuart 
kings of Catholicism. Their fierce individua- 
lism clashed witli James I's doctrine of 
Divine Right — the immorality of resistance 
to the King, God's Vice-gerent. Royal 
]X)verty was their opportunity. They made 
icvoluiionar)" claims for Parliamentary 
jxiwcr. thinking themselves conservative and 
<1 noting half -comprehended Lancastrian pre- 
cedents. The Great Charter of 1215 was 
honestly mistranslated, until John's promises 
about the abuse of his feudal privileges were 
taken for renunciations of the right of taxa- 
tion. Religious and political quarrels brought 
the execution of the King and a monarchy 
in the strictest sense — the sole rule of Oliver 
Cromwell. On his death, a predominantly 
Royalist people joyfully welcomed Charles 
II. He was enormously popular, but the 
religious and economic difficulties had not 
improved, so that he had a long war to 
wage against a Republican faction, whose 
leaders posed as the champions of liberty 
and Protestantism. His skm won him vic- 
tory, the fruits of which were thrown away 
by the obstinacy and indecision of his 
Cltholic brother. 

The “Glorious Revolution" of 1688 
gravely weakened the Monarchy, for Parlia- 
ment gained control of the purse, and the 
new ^vereigns had no moirt' hereditary 
right than the House of Lancaster. The 


acce.ssion of a Hanoverian who could not 
speak English delivered England entirely 
over to the rule of one party. The Whig 
oligarchy was competent and, materially, 
England prospered; but, like all periods of 
absolute party rule, it was a time of spiritual 
stagnation. The Court ceased to be a 
refining influence, the Church lost zeal. The 
oligarclis and their mercantile allies exploited 
the poor, or treated them with a lofty 
benevolence that has inspired the phrase 
"as cold as charity." Their domination was 
checked, however, by the accession of George 
III, who broke the Whig political monopoly 
and won the love of the nation for the 
anglicized Royal House. He never revived 
the custom of presiding at council meetings, 
but. unlike his immediate predecessors, lie 
made his will felt in domestic as well as 
foreign affairs. 

The Nation’s Rallying-Point. In 1837, 
respect for the Crown had liecn impaired 
by the eccentricities of the last two Kings. 
A contemporary dcscnlics how, vhen Vic- 
toria drove abroad, there was little enthusi- 
asm and few hats were doffed. By the end of 
her reign she had earned the veneration of 
her whole Empire. Her son, Edward VII, 
won an even greater jx^rsonal popularity. 
Yet in these reigns the Crou*n had exercised a 
lessening control, for Victoria in her youth 
had been trained by a Whig statesman to 
believe that the Sovereign may have influence 
but not power. George V, who was at first 
regarded as rather a nonentity, began his 
reign w'ith the crisis over the Ixirds' absolute 
veto. During a troubled reign his modera- 
tion aud courage won bmi to a remarkable 
degree the love and adnuration of hi.s people. 
In 1931 he cxcrcise<l his prerogative lu 
refusing to accept the resignation of Rami>a> 
MacDonald, the Svcialisi Picmier, and hl^ 
action made possible a great national 
recovery. In the same year the Statute of 
Westminster declared him King of each 
individual Dominion, now released from all 
control of the British Parliament, so that 
the Sovereign is the sole link of the Empire. 
His Silver Jubilee, the year before his 
death, proved how high he had brought the 
prestige of the Crown. His successor. King 
Edward VIII, has won as Prince of Wales 
a wide affection and, urbkc his recent 
prcdcc^.iSors, has been carefully trained for 
his great office. The King enjoys important 
prerogatives and the invention of wireless has 
enormously increased his potential influence. 

MONASnClSM. mon as' ii su'm. With- 
drawal from tlic secular world, the monastery 
lieing the place of seclusion. The terms come 
from Greek monastes, "a solita^5^" 

The cradle of monasticism was in the East, 
where, from verj* early times, men set them- 
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selves apart from the worltl for prayer aiul 
self-denial, sometimes as hermits living 
alone, and sometimes m communities. All 
the ethical religious systems of the Hast 
had their solitaries, of whom an example 
among the Jews were the Essciies, a pious 
and austere community of religious hermits, 
which was founded alxiut 150 years before 
the time of Christ and is mentioneii in the 
New Testament. 

It is therefore not surj^rising that the rise 
of Christianity, which had its roots in 
Judaism, should have been accompanied by 
maoifestation of the inherent trait in Nature, 
which leads some men to separate themselves 
from worldly occupations and interests for a 
closer approach to God. 

duistiAii monftsticisxii made its first 
appearance in Egypt, and by the beginning 
of the fourth century a.d. a considerable 
number of hermits, living as solitaries in 
huts out of earshot of one another, meeting 
only for divine worship and religious dis- 
cussion, but being otherwise free to choose 
their individual mode of life, were scattered 
over a large part of the countr>'. 

In the year 305 Antony, the most famous 
of all hermits, organised these into a more 
regular kind of monastic life, and so may be 
considered the father of the Cliristian monas- 
tic sy'stem. At his death in 356 two types 
of the solitary hfe were to be found, colonies 
of hennits living in villages and loosely con- 
nected together by a rule, and monasteiies 
in which a stricter and closer community 
life was live<d The latter type, destined ' 
eventually to prevail as the iiemiancnt form 
of monaslicLsra, began with Saint Pachomius, 
the disciple of Saint Antony, an<l was later 
modified and improved by Saint Basil . I n the 
meantime, some eccentric forms of hermit 
asceticism had manifested themselves, as in 
the strange mode of life of the “pillar 
saints*' or Stylites, but these soon die<l out 

The rule of Saint Basil became almost uni- 
versal all over the Hast, and has changed 
but little even to the present day ; and the 
very large number of monasteries in the 
Orthodox Church of the twentieth centuiy 
still follow it. It enjoins the three- foM vow 
of poverty, chastity and olxidience — the uni- 
versal obligation of all monks— romhine<l with 
perseverance in worship, and a continu»*d 
life of penance Manual work of all kinds 
forms i>art of the eastern monastic .system. 

By the fifth centun'. inonasticism had 
spread westward over a large part of 
Europ)c. and its disorganized state ncede<l 
coherence and discipline. Saint Benedict of 
Nursia in Italy laid the firm foundations of 
this w'ork, and w'estern inonasticism owes to 
him an incalculable debt. He established tlu- 
famous Benedictine rule*, simfdc. practical, 


devotional and austere, which is the basis 
of monastic rules throughout the West in 
prayer, worship, discipline and work under 
the three-fold vow. 

Prom liis time the history of western 
monasticism widens out. tw^o chief land- 
marks being the rise of the Clumacs and of 
the Cistercians. Next there arose the great 
military Orders, the Templars, Hospitallers 
or Kuights of St. John and others, and the 
great Orders of Friars, the Dominicans (the 
Black friars), the Franciscans (the Grey 
friars), and the Carmelites (White friars). 
All these six differ from the monks pro|:«r 
in having been founded for some special 
object or work. 

Monasticism reached its zenith in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Then a 
period of decline began owing to the increas- 
ing wealth, pride, worldliness and laxity of 
the great rehgious houses, which had largely 
lost their original ideals of being homes of 
piety, labour, learning and charity for th** 
needy, and refuges for the opipresscM. A 
revival came at the end of the fifteenth cen 
tury, and though the Reformation in England 
and Northern Eiiropx; with its .subversive 
effects in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and the French Revolution in the 
eighteenth dealt tremendous shocks to 
mona.sticism and the religiou.s houses, the 
life has revived to a very remarkabk’ extent 
within the last 150 years. 

Monasticism in England. This may 1><‘ 
said to have begun with Saint Aidan, tli'sciple 
of Saint Columba, who came from Ireland, 
already partially evangelized by Saint Patrick, 
and now sending out missionaries, to estab- 
lish his famous monastery on the l^lan^l <»f 
Iona in 563. From there Aidan went to 
Northumbria to lie the first bishop, and 
founded the first English mona.stcr\" at 
Lindlsfarne. Out of this lx*ginning anr! of 
the establishment by Saint .Augustine at ( an- 
terbury of a monastery of the Benedictine 
typf.*, the system spread over Englarul dur- 
ing the next two hundred yc^iis. Cireat 
abbeys aros<; at Wearmoiith. Jarrow, (Vow- 
lanfl, Peterlx>rough and I’lly, only to be 
ruthk*ssly ravaged and destroyed in the 
great invasion of the Northmen at tin? end 
of the ninth century. 

The hoii5U'S wer«' rebuilt again, but the 
former spirit was lost, and by the time of the 
arrival of tlni iSOrmaris under William 1 the 
religious hous<‘S had Ix'come inltnled with 
spiritual dfxay. Then a tune of reviv al came. 
William himself gave the example by the 
building of an Abbey at Senlac, the place <»( 
his victory, and it has Ix'en said that for a ren 
tury and a half after the T,onc|ue-»t all the Iw'st 
men in ihc Church came from the inonast^'iie'- 

Such l.imons ami beautiful n liiTious hr>uses 




BUTtfH MOMASTBBtBS 

1. Alton Abbey, Hampshire, a. In the nave of Fountains Abbev, Yorkshire, chambers 

of Easby Abbey, Yortehlie. 4. Huch Wenlock Priory, Shropshlie. The washme basin in the front 
dates from the twelfth eentury. 5. Llanthony Abbey, Monmouthshire. 

PAolof; 
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THE COLDEN MONASTERY, MANDALAY, BURMA 
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as Tintern, Fountains and Kievaulx of the 
Cistercians. Lewes of the Cluniacs, and the 
Charterhouses of the Carthusians mark the 
process from this period. Then cime again 
decline, due to the same causes of wealth and 
power with three consequents of pride, 
laxity and avarice; and by the time of 
Henry VIII, when the monasteries were dis- 
solved, and their accumulated treasures 
seized by the Crown, there was much truth 
in the accu^tions made against the monks, 
though their misdoings were often exag- 
gerated. to give a colour of excuse to the 
rapacity of the King. 

From the time of the Reformation on- 


ward the monastic life in England suflered 
eclipse until the nineteenth century, when 
the Roman Catholics rc-cstablishcd rcli^ous 
houses in the country. The Church of Eng- 
land, under the influence of the Catholic 
revival trithin it, called the Oxford hfcve- 
ment, has founded also a number of successful 
communiries for women and a few for men. 

The history of the conventual life of 
women in East and West has not been 
treated in this article. To speak generally, 
the fortunes of tlic rcligiou.5 houses of nuns 
have followed those of the monks, and have, 
at the relevant times in history, shared their 
advance or their decline. 
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MONCEt mungk, Charles Stanley. 
Fourth Viscount (1819-1894). The first 
Governor-General of 
the Dominion of 
Canada (1861) ; was 
lK)rn in County Tip- 
])erary, Ireland. 
Under him the fed- 
eral constitution of 
1867 came into 
force. 

MONDAY. The 

name given to the 
second day of the 
week, derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon 
monandaeg, which 
means “moon's 
day," for in ancient 
times Monday was 
sacred to the god- 
dess of the moon. 

MONET, mon' eh, Ci aude (1840-192G). A 
hrench painter, p^'rV.. the chief artist of 
the Iinjnossionist group, lie was l)orn in 
Paris. After a short p<rio<l spent in the 
army, he studied art at the studio of CJleyre. 

During the war of 1870, Monet lived in 
Ivngland, where he Ix'canie acquainted with 
Turner and Con- 
stable ; returning 
to France, he 
lx*gan exhibiting 
the paintings 
which cstab' 
hshed his reputa- 
tion. “F'ontaino- 
blcau l^'orcst," 
"The Orrhard," 
"The Sun in a 
F'og," "\YatcrUx> 
lUidge," "The 
Church of 
V c t h c u 1 1 , ' ’ 
" Kouen Cathc- 
d r a 1 , " and 
"Views of the 
Thames. “ arc 
.some of his well- 
known works. 
The painting of 
most historical 
interest among 
the works of Monet is "Impressions," a 
sunset, from the title of which the Impres- 
sionists received their name. This painting 
was derided at the lime of its exhibition. 
Monet is primarily a colourist, seeking to 
produce the impression of light by the 
blending of colour, often with remarkable 
success, as in his river scenes, whose merits 
are now recognized. Sec Impressionist 
School; Painting. 


MONEY. A distinguishing mark separ- 
ating human beings from the rest of animate 
nature is their co-operation with one another, 
whereby they increase one another's w^ealth. 
The exchange adds to the utility of the thing 
exchanged. Half the loaf and half the fia.s)v 
of wine arc more desirable than only tlr' 
whole loaf or the whole flask 

Once men get into the habit of exchanging 
their goods for a token, the exchange is 
facilitated. This token, this money that has 
as its normal puriX)se the smoothing of the 
way to mutual help, belongs to a developed 
civilization. 

Evolution of Money. Whenever a thing is, 
for whatever purpose, eagerly accumulated, 
its use in exchange is inevitable. The thing 
universally desired for its own sake Ixicomcs 
a thing universally acceptable in exchange 

"By a tacit concurrence," writes ^Iill, 
"almost all nations at a very early period 
fixed uiX)!! certain metals, and ebi)cciall\ 
gold and silver, to serve the purjxjsc of 
medium of exchange. No other substances 
unitcil tlic necessary qualities in so great a 
degree with so many sulx)rdinatc advantages 
Next to food and clothing, and m some 
climates even before clothing, a strong in- 
clination m a rude state of society is felt for 
I>ersonal ornament and for the kind of dis- 
tinction which is obtained by rarity in such 
ornaments. After the immediate neccssilic.*? 
of life were satisfied, everyone was eager to 
accumulate as great a store as possible of 
things at once costly and ornamental. They 
were gold, silver, and gems. They wire 
among the most imj>crisliable of all sub- 
stances. They were also pc»rtal)lc. Gold and 
silver are eminently divisible and, when 
pure, always of the same quality, and their 
jnirity may be ascertainecl and certified by 
a puiihc authority, hence they make nu*re 
useful money than do gems " 

Command over the Market. The money 
\vc have is prized because it enables one to 
command the market. It is a iokoi, wanted 
not for its ow'n sake, but for exchange. Pay- 
ment of money closes a transaction only 
from the legal point of view. From the 
economic |X)int of view, the transaction is 
not closed until the money is sj-vnt. Monc>' 
itself is only a counter; and bank money, 
w'hcreby a man's riches consist in a credit 
w^ith his banker, is the highest form of the 
token. The money assures the receiver that, 
at his own option, he ^^^ll be able to carry 
away from the market goods Uiat will bear 
comparison with those he sold or with the 
service he rendered. He can turn his money 
income into his real income as he pleases. 

Money as a Measure, in the Present and 
in the Future. But money is more than a 
pledge. It is a measure too; it affords a 
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means of comparison. Instinctively, ineii 
seek a measure of value tliat is not subject 
to arbitrary’’ and inexplicable changes. We 
speak of “standard of value," and the wiy 
name implies something of endurance. The 
continuit>' that we have in other things 
in the unit of length, for example — -is equally 
desirable in the money unit. Similarly, the 
monetary unit that exerts greater command 
over the market to-day than it will to-morrow 
upsets the real meaning of the bargain 
between buyer and seller. If, when one 
bargained for money, the money was at once 
paid and at once spent, then changes in its 
power over the market would not matter. 
But, ill most modern contracts, theic is a 
time element. It is this time clement that 
calls for continuity in the purchasing power 
of the monetary unit. 

Honey as a Store o! Valae. Besides, money 
may be used as a store of value. WTicther a 
man has great or little incentive to save 
depends largely upon how great or little is 
his faith in tlie continuing value of the mone- 
tary units in which his savings are measured. 

The Gold Standard. During the Middle 
Ages, gold began to circulate alongside the 
silver. Either mctol could be used to cancel 
debts. But there was no fixed relation 
betAveen an ounce of silver and an ounce 
of gold ; and when a greatly de’ 'eloped trade 
naide certainty a most desirable attribute 
of money, our rulers declined the heavy task 
of establishing such a relation. This was at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
They decided, probably correctly, that it 
would be ho|>eIcss to expect any cstablisncd 
relation between the metals to persist, In- 
.stead of fixing a ratio and of allo\ving free 
coinage to l)oth metals, I*arliamcnt in 1816 
avoided the difficulty by establishing Gold 
Mono-melallism. Gold ^one was to have 
unrestricted power of releasing from debt. 
Silver was relegated to the suMdiary func- 
tion of token money ; the coins had a greater 
value as coins than as metal ; and they had 
power to release from a debt of £2 or under. 

Silver is the basis of currency in many 
parts of the Far East and has, after a lapse 
of many years, been given considerable im- 
portance in America by the policy of 
President Roosevelt to hold a proportion of 
silver to cover note issues. 

The new representative of the pound 
sterling was the sovereign, containing 
113*0016 grains of fine gold. This curious 
weight was apparently the market equivalent 
in gold of the twenty shillings that then 
circulated as a “pound" of silver. There 
was to be a pound's worth of gold in the 
sovereign. different in this matter 

from the shilling, the sovereign owed nothing 
of its value to the fact that it was a coin. 


Haniiiier a shilling and destroy its iiiijjressiou, 
and you anniliilate most of its value; ham- 
mer a sovereign till it is only a pi^e of yellow 
metal, and you destroy none of its value. 

History 0! the Gold Standard. From 1914 
to 1925 v^arious impediments to the free use 
of gold made the gold standard only nominal. 
Ill theory the Treasury Note, vhich was 
issued as the token of a pound, could be 
exclianged for a gold sovereign at the Head 
Office of the Bank of England. But regula- 
tions under tlie Defence of the Realm Act 
prevented its export or its melting. 

By the Gold Standard Act, 1925. Parlia- 
ment again brought the jxiund into parity 
with a fixed w'cight of gold — in a modified 
form, however. The paper note (since 1928 
a Bank of England note) was still to circulate 
as the hand-to-hand currency. The needless 
luxury of a gold coinage was foregone. But, 
provided that buyers were prepared to buy 
at least 400 ounces of fine gold in bars, the 
note conferred the right to get from the 
Bank of England the 1 13 001 6 grains that 
used to enter into the sovereign. The “Ckild 
Specie Standard" (where the gold circulated 
as coin) was replaced by the “Gold Bullion 
Standard." We ceased to use gold as a 
medium of exchange, to transfer value, 'we 
still used it as a measure of value I'or ^s'e 
had the feeling, shared by most commercial 
communities, that only by a.ssuring con- 
vertibility of the local currency into gold 
could wc be certain that the measure of value 
would remain reasonably stable. It was this 
feeling that caused the business community 
tojrcceivc the announcement of the susjxjn- 
sion of the Gold Standard .\ct wuth some- 
thing like dismay. During the summer of 
1931 the Bank of England exiierienced 
increasing difficulty in prcx'uring gold to 
fulfil its statutory obligation of selling to all 
comers at a specified rate; a flight from the 
]>ound had developed, and people were 
turning their pounds into gold. The Bank 
felt itself constrained to ask for the suspen- 
sion, and the Government acceded to the 
request. 

The SterlijQg Group. The years since 1931 
have seen the successful adoption of a 
managed currency in Britain, and over 
twenty other nations, rcpre.scnting over one- 
quarter of the world's trade, have based 
their currencies on sterling. 

“Cheap” Pound and “Dear” Pound. 
“Cheap money" and “dear money" arc 
ambiguous terms. In the general sense 
money is cheap when prices rule high, when 
the goods in the market have much power 
over money. In the money market sense, 
however, money is cheap when it is easy to 
borrow, whcA interest rates rule low. Strictly 
speaking, “money" i.s here “credit," just 
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as 1li«* "inoiH.*y market is really tlic "credit 
niaiket." Money may be, as in fact it was in 
1935-36, "dear" in the first sense and 
"cheap" in the second. 

MONEYLENDER. One whose business it 
IS to lend money out of his own capital at 
interest. A moneylender is not allowed to 
describe his business as that of banking. No 
one may carry on the business of money- 
lending without having a licence, to obtain 
which a certificate is granted by a magis- 
trate at the Court of Petty Se.ssions; the 
certificate b granted only to those of good 
character, and it may be suspended or can- 
celled at any time. On obtaining a certifi- 
cate the applicant is then in a position to 
take out a licence (annual duty /15), which 
authorizes him to carry on the business of a 
moneylender in the name and at the address 
mentioned in it. Anyone carrying on money- 
lending transactions witliout a licence, or in 
a name or at an address other than his 
authoiize<J name and address, is liable to a 
fine oi £100. and loans made in such circum- 
stances arc not rerc'verable. A money- 
lending agreement must be evidenced by a 
written dtxument, signed by the borrower 
l>c(ore the money is paid over or any security 
Un it given, and a copy of the document 
must iyi delivered to the Iwrrower within 
seven tlays; otherwise the contract will be 
illegal and void. A moneylender is not per- 
mitted to charge compound interest or to 
stipulate that if default is made in any pay- 
ment due under the agreement, the rate of 
intorcst shall be increased ; nor is he allowed 
to make any charge for x>reliminary expenses 
Ho IS, liowcvcr, allowed to charge simple 
interest on interest wliich is in arrear. Where 
the inoncylcnding agreement is in any w^ay 
"harsh and unconscionable," tlic borrower 
can apply to the Cxiurt to "rc-open" the 
tran.saction and fix fair terms at its discre- 
tion, Where the rate of interest exceeds 48 
I>er cent per annum, the court is bound by 
law to regard it as liarsh and unconscionable, 
unless the moneylender can show good reason 
to the contrary, e.g. that the borrower’s 
credit is so bad that the lender ought to be 
allowed an exceptional rate of interest in 
view of the rbk he is running. A money- 
lender is bound at all times to supply his 
debtors, on payment of is. for expenses, 
with accurate information as to the state of 
their debts. It b unlawful for a money- 
lender to circularize the public or to employ 
canvassers, though he may advertise in tlie 
newspapers. 

Money orders. These are orders for 
mon^ ^posited at one post office in the 
united Kingdom and payable at another 
A money order may be obUinetl on the 
applicant fiUing up the prescribed form and 


j>aying the amount for which the order is 
required, together with a small coiiiniisbioii. 
The requbition form must state as fully as 
possible the name, title or designation, as 
the case may be, of the payee and the paying 
office. If payable in the United Kingdom, 
an order may be crossed for payment through 
a bank. A money order is made out in 
duplicate by the post office clerk, one being 
handed to the applicant for transmission to 
the payee, and the other being sent by the 
issuing office to the paying office, with par- 
ticulars of the remitter. Unless the order is 
paid through a bank, the person presenting 
it for payment must furnish the sender's 
name for comparison with these particulars. 

moneywort or creeping jenny. 

A plant whose leaves are round, with only 
short stalks, and whose beautiful yellow 
flowers are solitar>^ and axillary, tliat is, grow 
in the angle betu^een the leaf r nd stem ; 
it grows on the banks of rivers and in 
damp meadows, and b frequently culti- 
vated in rock gardens. It b a perennial and 
flowers in June and July. The Cornish 
monc>^\ort is a creeping greenhouse plant; 
it is to be found growing wild in Cornwall 
and other southern counties The small 
lloweis arc f)ink and yellow, on axillary stalks. 

Scieotiilc Names. Thr monrywort li. n.iij)cd 
Lystmachia numntularta. The Coriu'^li moiTO'worl 
IS Sibiherpta europtua. 

MONGOIilA. A great region in Jiastcrn 
Asia, with loosely defined boundaries, part 
of which b now a republic. Koughiv', Mon- 
golia lies south of Siberia and north of Siii- 
kiang and northern China On the south 
the frontier follows the Treat Wall of China 
III many places. On the o.i.st arc tlic Great 
Khingan Mountains, and on the west the 
Altai Kangc. Estimates of the area range 
from 1,367,000 to 1,875,000 square miles, 
and tho.se of population from 750,000 t<> 
1.000,000. The greater part of the area is 
an elevated plateau, divided into a number 
of shallow basins with great stretches of 
level land. The heart of tlib vast region i.s 
occupied by the Gobi Desert. Winter is long 
and severe ; summer is hot and short. Grass- 
land and steppe predominate, with some 
trees on the mountain slopes. The native 
inhabitants, Mongols and Kalmucks, are a 
nomad pastoral people, with herds of camels, 
horses and sheep. The desort, however 
needs only irrigation to render it very fertile! 
The chief town is Urga, or Ulan Bator 
Holo (population 100,000). from wdiich the 
caravan trade is carried on with China. 
The only railw'ay is that from Peiping (Pekin) 
and Kalgan, now extended beyond Kwei- 
hwating. Buddhist Lamabm is the prevalent 
form of religion. 

Politically. Mongolia has been at the 
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mercy of Kussia and China. On ijtJi Novem- 
ber, 1912, taking advantage of the Chinese 
revolution, a Russo-Mongolian agreement 
was made, recognizing Mongolia's right to 
self-government and guaranteeing its im- 
munity from Chinese military occupation 
or colonization. From 1912 to I 9 i 7 » 
Russia remained the dominating influence 
in Mongolia, and by ]X'aceful penetration 
was acquiring control over railways and 
finance. In 1915 Outer Mongolia threw off 
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The hut IS built solely of thick felt. 
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its allegiance to China, and by the Treaty 
of Kyakhta was recognized :is an autonomous 
republic. 

After the rise of Bolshevism, Mongolia was 
overrun with Germans and Bolshcnks from 
the Baikal region. This time the Mongolians 
appealed to China; but owing to the brutal- 
ity of the Chinese military commander, Hsii 
Shu -Tseng, the Mongolians revolted, and 
on 25th Fcbruar>', 1921. Outer Mongolia re- 
asserted its independence, and a ruler called 
the hutuktu was crowned sovereign. Russia 
technically recognized the new government 
as independent, although Soviet troops re- 
mained there. On 31st December. 1922, 
when the Russian Union was formed at the 
tenth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, Mon- 
golia became a part of it. Soviet Russia 
agreed with China to withdraw its troops 
from Mongoha. When this was accomplished, 
a republic w'as proclaimed, without a Presi- 
dent, control being vested in a Parliament 
of 100 members. In 1932-1933, the unrest 
latent throughout Asia found expression 
open warfare in Outer Mongolia. The 
Uryankhai valley in the north-west, south 
of the Sayansk Range, a well-watered and 
good pastoral land covering about 60,000 
square miles, has long been an area of Russian 
inOnence, and was proclaimed a Russian 
protectorate in 1914. It is now the republic 
of Tannu-Tuva under Soviet protection. 

In 1936 a treaty of mutual assistance was 


signed by the Soviet Union and Outci 
Mongolia. 

Inner Mongolia, which continued as a (>art 
of the Chinese Republic, is dividtxl into 
three provinces, Chahar, Jchol and Suiyiian. 
The struggle Ixitween Japan and China for 
the possession of Manchuria also involve I 
Jchol and Suiyuan. Jchol is now reckoned 
to be part of Manchuria. Frontier clashes 
between Japanese (Manchurian) and Inner 
Mongolian troops took place in 1936. 

MONGOLIAN RACE, or YELLOW RACE. 
See Races of Men. 

MONGOLS, mong' golz. Pastoral, nomadic 
warlike tribes, from the plains of Central and 
Eastern Asia. Early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, countless hordes, well led by their 
great chieftain, Genghis Khan, began a de- 
vastating march through Northern China, 
Turkistan and Persia. In the reign of Ogotai 
(died 1241), son and successor of Genghis 
Klian, the invaders pressed into Europe ami 
devastated a large part of Russia, l\)land 
and Hungary'. 

Kublai Khan (1216-1294), one of the inosl 
famc)us succcs-sors of Ogotai, set up his royal 
Court in China at Canibalu, the nvxlern 
Peiping (Peking). When Kublai Khan died, 
his empire was separated into several wtiak 
kingdoms. Tho.so were reunited by the 
great Timur, or Tamerlane (1336-1405), who 
extended his dominions over nearly all Asia 
and ruled from his capital city, Samarkand. 

The vast empire of Timur fell to pitnies 
after his death, but a jxjwcrful Mongofstate. 
known as the Kingdom of the (ircat Moguls, 
.was established in India in 152O by Baber, 
one of his descendants. Courts were main- 
tained at Delhi and Agra. The Mogul king- 
dom in India lasted until the eighteenth 
century', when it was overthrowm by Bntisli 
troops. See China (History); GENtiHis 
Khan, etc, 

MONGOOSE, mong' goes, or MONGOOSE. 

A small animal of the civet family', native to 
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India. It is about 16 in. in length, and has 
long, stiff yellowish-grey hair. The raon- 
gix>sc has a fierce disposition, but is easily 



DWARF MONGOOSE AND YOUNG 

The lair is an ant-hill deserted by the ants 
after the death of their queen. 

Photo: Chtrry KurUm 

tamed. It attacks and kills poisonous snakes, 
rats and other vermin. The mongoose is a 
species of ichneumon (which see). 

Scientific Name. The mongoose l>elongs to the 
family Viverridac. It is classed as HerpoUos grisrus. 

MON TTOR. Name given to one of a genus 
of large lizards found in Africa, Southern Asia 
and Australia. The bigge.st speci- 
mens attain a length of 7 or 8 ft. 

But a species known as the dragon 
of Komodo, found on that and other 
West Indian islands, grows to be 
12 ft. or more in length. 

The l)cst knowm monitor is the 
species found on the Nile. This 
lixard has a groenish-grey or brown 
back, and fine ^yellow lines and 
black stripes on the head and neck. 

It feeds on young crocodiles and on 
the eggs of crocodiles and turtles. 

See Lizard. 

Sdcoiifle Ntmeg. Monitors constitute the 
genus Varanus of the family J'arantdae. 

'I'he Nile monitor is Vamnus niloficus, 

TItc dragon of Komodo is K. komodoauis. 

MONITOR, Name given to a 
shallow draught warship, fitted with 
bulges to minimize damage by mine 
or torpedo, and armed with one or more 
heavy, long-range guns. Monitors can stuid 
close into the coast in shallow waters, and are 
used for coastal bombardment and river 


work ; they possess long range, great hitting 
power, and a high degree of immunity from 
torpedo attack. The first ship of this type 
was the Monitor, constructed by the Fcderals 
to protect their wooden ships in the Charles 
River against the attacks of the "protected " 
Confederate cruiser Merrimac, a wooden ship 
covered with railway lines bolted together to 
give protection against gunfire. The Monitor 
had two ii-in. guns in a central revolving 
turret, mounted on a deck almost flush with 
the water; and modem types, which were 
used largely off the Belgian coast dur- 
ing the World War, embody the same 
principles. 

MONK. Originally, a man w'ho retired 
to live a solitary life for religious reasons. 
At the present time the term is applied to 
any member of a community of people who 
have retired from the w'orld because of 
religious vows which they have taken. It is 
probable that the first oxder of Christian 
monks originated in Northern Egypt in the 
third or fourth century. The members lived 
as hermits, devoting themselves to the 
study of the Scriptures, penance, meditation 
and prayer. I^tcr, monks began to gather 
themselves into communities, and to erect 
monasteries. Monks take vows of poverty', 
chastity and obedience. Mcmlxirs of the 
mendicant orders, such as the Dominicans 
and Franciscans, arc termed friars rather 
than monks. See Monasticism. 

MONK* OK MONCK, mungk, George. 
First Duke of Albemarle (1608-1670). 
An English soldier, well known for his share 
in the restoration of the Stuarts to the throne 
when tlie Protectorate had become ineffect- 


ive. As a soldier he served in Spain, Holland, 
Ireland, Scotland and England. In the up- 
riang against Charles I, Monk fought for the 
king, and at the Royalist defeat at Nantwich. 
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Ijc was taken prisoner. After suffering im- Species. Many species whicli live in Brazil, 
prisonment in the Tower for t>vo years, he Guiana, Venezuela, Central America and 
was released on consenting to aid the Parlia- Mexico, arc easily distinguished from those 


mentary 
cause, and 
was made 
lieutenant- 
general 
by Crom- 
w'ell. After 
the death 
of Crom- 
well, Monk 
secretly 
waited for 
the right 
time to 
advance 

GZORCE MONK tO IjOndOQ 

First Duke of Albemarle. and r e - 
{SmIUHud PoHrmi GmtUwyS store the 
cro^m to 

the Stuart king. Charles II. This 
he eventually did without shedding 
blood, by calling together the Pres- 
byterian membm who had been 
expelled from Parliament in 164S, 
thus securing a majority favour- 
able to the Restoration. In recogni- 
tion of this service, Charles II 
created him Duke of Albemarle, 
Privy Councillor, Chamberlain, and 
Lord Lieutenant of Devon and 
Middlesex. 

MONKEY. The name is supposed 
to be derived from an Italian word 
meaning “old woman. “ referring to 
a fancied resemblance between a 


monkey's face and that of a 
wrinkl^ old lady. Though the 
name is applied in popular language 
to a wide variety of man-like mam- 
mals, strictly speaking, monkeys 
constitute the group with long tails 
and short, narrow faces. The larger, 
tailless members of the man-like 


animals are the anthrapoid apes ; to 
this division belong the gorillas, 
chimpanzees, orang-utans and gib- 
bons. All monkeys have, in effect, 
four bands, for their toes are thumbs 
and fingers. Their arms are often 
longer than their legs. Tlie usual 
food of ixu>iike3r8 is fruit and insects, 
but sometimes includes eggs, young 



birds and reptiles. Their tails are ttfei of mokkkys 

generally prehensile, i.c. with them JO While Unguc nionkcy from (0 Saver fib^ 

(3) EnteDus, or •‘sacred” monkey. (4) Howler monkey from 
they can gnp the br^ches of t^. America. (5) Pala* mobkey.' (6) Green monkey 

and so strong is the hold that they pioio$: Ooa/k Utu; u. a u.; j». & a.; Phaiopnu 

can swing from them. 

They are as a rule easily tamed. Almost of Africa and Asia by the greater breadth of 
any monkey is quick to learn simple tricks, their noses. They ahK> have two more teeth 
Some types are considered sacred. in each jaw. The monkeys in the eastern 


(1) While l.angur monkey from Malaya, (j) Silver fibbon, 
(3) Eotellus, or ” sacred” monkey. (4) Howler monkey frofS 
Soulh America. (3) Palas monkey. (6) Green monkey. 
Pkoio$: Booth Uno: U. A U.; ff. & A.; Photopmt 
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RED COLOOUS MONKEY 
Photo: Cherry Keorion 


licmisphcTc arc more varied in colour tlian 
the American, some having touches of bril- 



liant red, blue, and 
yellow, in addition to 
the usual green, grey 
or brown. Perhaps 
the strangest-looking 
of all monkeys is the 
proboscis or trunk 
monkey of Borneo, 
whose nose is a minia- 
ture of an elephant's 
trunk. 

MONKSHOOD or 
WOLF’S- BANE, A 
common ^ wild plant 
which is extremely 
poisonous. The leaves 
are deeply cut and 
hand shaped (palm- 
ate). The flowers, 
which are large, are 
purple and are easily 
distinguished, since 
the uppennost of the 
sepals, all of which 
arc like petals in ap- 
pearance, overhangs 
the flower like the 
cowl of a monk. 
These flowers, which 


appear in June and 


July, are in terminal clusters on stems up 
to 3 ft. or 4 ft. high. The plant is the source 
of a powerful drug, aconitine. 

gcisiitiflc Names. The flower is of the buttercup 
family, Ranuiuulaceae. The common monkshood is 
Acenilum napellus. 

MONMOUTH, mun* muih. Borough, coun- 
ty town and market town of Monmouthshire, 
with an area of 5008 acres and a population 
(1931) of 4731; situated at the junction of 
the Rivers Wye and Monnow, 145 miles from 
Ijondon, and served by the G.W.R. It is 
the clearing-house of a wide and fertile agri- 
cultural area. During the summer months 
it is a centre for visitors to the Wye Valley. 

A building of great historic interest is the 
Parish Church of St. Thomas, a chapel of 
Norman foundation with a chancel recon- 
structed in the Norman style, and retaining 
the original chancel arch. An ancient bridge 
of stone sfians the Monnow, with a stone 
gateway, also of Norman workmanship 'I he 
castle, of which only scattered fragments 
remain, dates from the eleventh century, 
and was for sonic time the property of John 
of Monmouth, and later of John of Gannt. 

The town was the seat of an early British 
church in the seventh century. After the 
building of the Norman castle its prosperity 
increased apace, and the town was sur- 
rounded by wall and moat, and possessed 
four gates. In the reign of Henry*^ III it was 
besieged by Simon de Montfort, and Henry V 
(Harry of Monmouth) w'as born there. In 
the Civil Wars of the seventeenth century, 
again the town was besieged at least twice, 
and was visited by Cromwell in jicrson 
in 1646. 

MONMOUTH, EARI..S OF. Robert Car>% or 
Carey (c. 1560-1639), was the youngest son of 
Henry, Baron Hunsdon (1524-1596), who 
was one of the most trusted servants of his 
cousin. Queen £lizal)eth ; Hunsdon’s mother 
had been Mary, elder sister to Anne Boleyn. 
Robert fought against the Spanish Armada 
and proved an efficient Warden on the 
Scottish border. On the death of Elizabeth, 
he took the news to Jame.s of Scotland, 
reaching Edinburgh in the evening of the 
third day from Richmond Palace. In 1604 he 
and his wife, Elizabeth Trevanion, w'cre 
given charge of Charles, Duke of York, who, 
although in his fifth year, w^as unable to 
walk or to spoak clearly. James wished the 
child to wear irons and to suffer an opera- 
tion on his tongue, but Lady Cary insisted 
on the benefits of a quiet country life. She 
cared for him until he was over eleven. 
Charles 1 achieved a speech of noticeable 
l>eauty, although always slightly hesitant, 
and he became, like his tutor, a great walker 
and a fine horseman. In 1626 he created 
Cary Earl of Monmouth. 
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.Henry, the second Earl (d. 1661), lived in 
scholarly retirement. His heir having been 
killed by the Roundheads at Marslon Moor, 
the earldom was conferred in 1680 on Charles 
Mordaunt. later third Earl of Peterborough, 
grandson of Thomas, brother of Heniy, a 
poet and devoted companion of Charles I. 
Sec Peterborough, Earls or 
MONMOUTH, Henry of. The by-name 
of Henry V of England, from the place of 
his birth. 

MONMOUTH. James ott (or Crolts), 
Duke of (1649-1685) JarTios Crofts, as he 
was at first called, was the acknowlerlged son 
of Charles II and the "brown, Nautiful. 
bold but insipid” Lucy Walter, or i^rlow, 
although he is said to have resembled Robert 
Sidney, another of the lady's lovers. James 
was bom at Rotterdam. WTien he was 
thirteen he was est- 
ablished at court, 
where his remark- 
able beauty and his 
livelino-ss made 
much impression 
In 1663 be was 
created Duke of 
Monmouth and 
Orkney, and mar- 
ried to 'the Bucc- 
leuch heiress. Lady 
Anne Scott, whose 
surname he adop- 
ted. He served with 
courage against the 
FIRST DUKn OF MONMOUTH Dutch by sca and by 
{Stuionai Pertrtit Ctiiiny) land. The Country 

Party, led by lx>rd 
Shaftesbury^ hated the Catholic heir, James 
of York, and suggested that Monmouth 
should be declared legitimate. Charles, 
devoted as he was to his son, refused to 
wrong his brother. 

Daring the period of the "Popish Plot," 
Shaftesbury, for whom the popular and 
w'eak-natured Monmouth would have made 
an ideal puppet King, tried to oust York 
from the succession. Ctiarles sent both 
brother and son abroad, but Monmouth, 
defiantly returning, was uproariously wel- 
comed by the dty. In 1680 Shaftesbury 
spread the legend of the Black Box, which 
contained proof of the King's marriage to 
Lucy Walter; the King's denial did not 
kill belief in the story, and Monmouth went 
on triumphant progress tlirough the ^Vest. 
Tliroughout the struggle over the Exclusion 
Bill he was treated by Shaftesbury's fol- 
lowers with royal honours. When popular 
oinnion tomed in the King's favour. Mon- 
month was arrested but released on bail. 
In 1683 A Grand Jury found a true bill 
against him as a sharer in the Rye House 


Plot, but Charles refused to believe that he 
knew of the attempt on his father's life. 
He was pardoned and his confession was 
published, but again he wavered and fled to 
Holland. 

On the accession of James II, Monmouth 
landed with a few followers at Lyonc Regis. 
His methods w'ere characteristically hesit- 
ant, for. although he declared at first that he 
had come to save the Church, leaving liis ow'n 
claims to Parliamentary decision, he w^as 
before long proclaimed as King at Taunton. 
The gentry held aloof; the common folk, 
who loved him, came to his standard. 
Many of these, how^ever. he was compelled 
to send away owing to the difficulty of 
provnding them w'ith w'eapoiis. "King Mon- 
mouth’s'* army marched and counter- 
marched aimlessly, and the news came that 
Argyll's complementary Scottish rising had 
already failed. A night attack — a manoeuvre 
hardly possible for untrained troops— was 
made at Sedgemoor on the royalists, com- 
manded by Lord Feversham and John 
Churchill. A rhino, or deep ditch, held up 
his forces, and in the early morning the 
regular infantry made target practice of the 
resolute peasants until the cavalr>" had 
w'orked round the rhino. The harrying of 
Colonel Kirk's "Lambs" was succeeded by 
the "Bloody Assize" of Judge Jeffreys. 
Monmouth wms caught and made a grovelling 
appeal for mercy to James, who unwisely 
sent him to liis death, thus clearing ike way 
for a more dangerous Protestant pretender, 
William of Orange. Monmouth died with 
courage. 

From Monmoutli is descended the present 
ducal house of Bucclcuch, the Montagu - 
Douglas-Scott family, of which the Diich^s 
of Gloucester is a memljcr. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. A south-westerly 
county of England (for political purposes 
considered within the Principality of Wales), 
with an area of 349,569 acres and a popula- 
tion (1931) of 434 ^ 95 ^- 

Physical Features. In structure the land 
is irregular, ‘but is nowhere entirely level, 
and rises both in tlie cast and in the w'cst to 
considerable ranges of hills. In the north- 
west, spurs of the Black Mountains extend 
into the shire, but the highest summit 
within the county is Sugar Loaf Hill, 1955 
to the north of Abergavenny. Scent(^ly 
the chief feature of this area is the Vale of 
Ewias, in which are the ruins of Llanthouy 
Abbey. From the plateau which rises sooth 
of the Usk. including Mynydd Llangynidr. 
parallel lines of hills extend generally south- 
ward, and cover most of the county to. the 
west of the Usk. Here is Coity Mountain 
(1905 ft.). There is some attractive scenery, 
but the mountain-sides are scarred by coal 
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I. Near Abergavenny : looking across the lUc Valley towards the Sugar Loaf. 2. Lamb Row, Blaina : 
t)rpical dwellings of the coal^imning district. 3. Rapan Castle. 4. On the River Wye : TidenhamClifTs 
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workings and tlic valleys disligiired l)y 
mining villa{,o. 

The central i>art of tlic county is occupied 
by the fertile Vale of the Usk, the chief agri- 
cultural area of the county. To the east 
another range of hills extends southward 
from Craig Serrerthain (1389 ft.), roughly par- 
allel with the Wye, and reaches the Severn 
estuary at the Black Rock. The whole coast- 
line, with the exception of the extreme east, 
is level, and w'as 
until recently un- 
reclaimed marsh- 
land. 

The principal 
river is the Usk, 
which rises in the 
Carmarthenshire 
Black Mountains, 
enters the county 
near Llanwc- 
narth and flows 
in a mainly south- 
erly direction 
through Al^erga- 
venny, Usk, Caer- 
Icon, and New- 
port. The Ebbw, 
rising in the cx- 
trcmcnorth-west. 
flows first south, 
then south-east 
into the Usk estu- 
ary. The Rhym- 
ncy lorms the 
greater part of 
the western boun - 
dar^’ of the coun- 
ty; while in the 
cast, the Wye 
forms the boun- 
dary from Mon- 
mouth to the Severn. A tributary of 
this, the Monnow, forms the north-west- 
cm boundary from Pandy to near Mon- 
mouth. 

Climate. Considerable variations of both 
rainfall and temperature occur, due chiefly 
to the large variations in altitude. The mean 
annual temperature is approximately 30^ 
and the mean annual rainfsdl varies between 
35 in. near the coast-Unc to 50 in. or more 
in'the highland plateau. 

Histoiy. The history of Monmouthshire 
from the earliest times forms a part of the 
history of Wales rather than of England. 
Welsh influence is still strong, since the hilly 
character of the county hindered a complete 
settlement. 

At the time of the first Roman invasion, 
Monmouthshire, together with the present 
Glamorganshire, formed the territmy of the 
British tribe of the Silures. At this time 


Caerleoii was one of the priiicit>ul Briiisli 
.Htrongliolds. The Roman Conquest dkl nut 
come imtil the end of tlie first century a.d., 
under Scapula and Agricola. Caractacus 
was the mainstay of the opposition, and, 
according to tradition, after his final sur- 
render, was restored to the position of 
titular chieftain over Monmouthshire and 
much of South Wales at the instance of 
Claudius. Important Roman stations were 
founded at Caer- 
Icon (fsca) and 
Caei^vcnt (Venta 
Silunmi). 

In the centuries 
after the Roman 
w i t li d r a w a 1 , 
\V^elsh indepen- 
dence Ixjcamc a 
rallying cry, and 
it would seem 
that the Saxons 
never firmly 
established their 
authority, for the 
Wye Valley Ix'- 
camc the limit of 
Saxon cx]>ansion, 
though w i t li 
Cacrlcon is 
associated the 
tradition of King 
Artliur. In the 
tenth c^n t u r 
Danish marau- 
ders, sailing up 
the Severn es- 
tuary, harried 
the coastal dis- 
tnets, and jk>s- 
sihly penetrated 
up the Wye as 
far as Monmouth. At the beginning of the 
eleventh century the whole district was over- 
run by King Canute, and again by HaroUl 
in 1063 and 1064. 

From the Norman Conquest onward 
there was a succession of revolts, character- 
ized by guerilla tactics emanating from the 
central mountainous dLstricts of South Wales. 
In all these Monmouthshire took part. It 
was Fitzhamon, Earl of Gloucester, who 
finally established Norman supremacy within 
the county. During the reign of King Jdhn 
there was a rebellion under Llewelyn the 
Great. Again in the rebellion of 1263 Mon- 
mouthshire made a bid for liberty under 
Llewelyn the Younger. Owen Glcndowcr suf- 
fered a severe reverse at Usk in 1405. The 
great event of the early modern era was 
the abolition of Lords M^chers, and the in- 
corporation of Monmouthshire as part of 
England in 1553, In the Great Rebellion 
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most Monmouth men declared for Parlia- 
ment ; but Chepstow, Monmouth and Raglan 
were Royalist garrisons, and the latter was 
not captured until 1646. 

At the present time, Monmouthshire is 
divided into five Parliamentary Divisions; 
the Abertillery. Bedwcllty, Ebbw Vale. Mon- 
mouth and Pontypool Divisions, each return- 
ing one Member to Parliament ; in addition, 
the County Borough of Newport returns one 
Member. 

Commimicatioiis. The county is served 
by the G.W.R. and L.M.S.R. A main line 
from London serves Newport and Chepstow, 
thence proceeding to Cardiff and South 
Wales. Another line from Gloucester and 
Bristol joins this at the Severn Tunnel Junc- 
tion, and there are branches from Newport 
and Pontypool to the mining districts and 
agricultuf^ towns, llic main roads, though 
hilly, are generally good. Journeys from 
east to west frequently involve long detours 
owing to the mountain barriers. 

Apiculture and Induftries. Monmouth- 
shire is an industrial ratner than an agri- 
cultural county. Less than 75 per cent of 
the total area is under farm, and of this the 
greater part is permanent pasture. In the 
central Vale of the Usk small quantities of 
wheat, oats, and hay are produced. Sheep 
are reared in large numbers on the mountain 
slopes, the western breed having a great 
reputation for hardiness. Dairy-farming is 
becoming the most important pursuit. 

The most im[X)rtant industry is concerned 
uith the coal and iron trade, and Newport 
(which see) is one of the chief coal-shipping 
ix)rts in Britain; while the Ebbw Vale, 
Pontyjxx)! and Glenavon districts contain 
some of tlic most extensive ironworks in the 
country. Owing to the presence of coal, a 
great variety of subsidiary industries have 
sprung up. 

Antiquities. Prehistoric hill forts are com- 
mon, and include the famous Caer Fawr 
near Newchurch, which probably dates from 
a Neolithic age, with subsequent re-fortifica- 
tions. Here, also, stands a large cromlech, 
and there is another example of these monu- 
ments at Bassaleg. The most important 
Roman antiquities are at Caerleon and at 
Caerwent. Many interesting discoveries from 
Caericon are preserved in the museum, in- 
cluding some paving stones which formed 
part of Roman villas. The Roman amphi- 
theatre, associated by tradition with King 
Arthur, has been restored, and parts of the 
origim .1 wall are still extant. At Caerwent 
the remains are more considerable and in- 
clude large portions of the walls, two Roman 
gates and part of the amphitheatre as well 
as the foundations of a temple and what is 
generally supposed to have been a bathing- 


place. Of Norman castles, none is in a per- 
fect state of preservation ; but at Usk, New- 
port, Abergavenny and Chepstow there are 
interesting remains. Chepstow and Raglan 
Castles, though better preserved, both have 
many later additions. Of ecclesiastical build- 
ings. the ruined abbeys of Llanthony and 
Tiiitern arc supreme ; these were both 
founded in the early part of the twelfth 
century by monks of the Cistercian order. 

Chief Towns. The county town is Mon- 
mouth (which see). Chepstow, Newport, 
Abergavenny and Abertillery are also de- 
scribed in separate articles. 

The principal centres of the coal- 
mining industry and the iron and steel 
trades arc: Abcrcarn (area, 9505 acres; 
population in 1931, 20.551); Abcrsychan 
(area, 10,121 acres; population in 1931, 
25,748); Bedwellty (area, 7274 acres; jxjpu- 
lation in 1931, 30,074); Ebbw Vale (area, 
6869 acres; population in 1931, 31,686) ; and 
Tredegar (area, 8148 acres; population in 
I 93 L 23^192). 

MONOCLINIC, mon o klin' ik, SYSTEM. 
Sec Mineralogy (Co'stals). 

MONOCOTYLEDON, mon o hot il t' don 
See Cotyledon ; Botany. 

MON'OGRAM. A figure formed of several 
interwoven letters and used as an abbrevia- 
tion of a name. Tw'o well-known c.xamples 
are the sacred monograms used in Christian 
art. The first is the monogram formed of 
the first two letters (XP) of the Greek w’ord 
for Christ. This w'as superseded later by the 
familiar IHS, an abbreviation of HirOUiT. 

MONOMANIA. In psychology, a term 
applied to a mental state in which the mind 
of the patient is deranged on a single sub- 
ject, or on one idea, such as a fixed belief 
tliat he is being persecuted. The physical 
condition of the patient :s generally normal. 
Monomania is often only an ailment of 
nervous origin, and is not the mania which 
accompanies disease of the brain cells. Sec 
Insanity. 

MONOMETALLISM, mon o met' al iz’m. A 
monetary system which uses only one metaJ, 
usually gold, as a standard of value in coin- 
age. It is opposed to bimetallism, which 
uses two metals, on the theory that one 
stabihzes the other. Monometallism is often 
referred to as the " single standard " Sec Bi- 
metallism. 

MONOPLANE. See Aeroplane. 

MONOP'OLY. In law, a special kind of 
privilege conferred on a subject by the King, 
via. the sole and exclusive right of making, 
working or selling some valuable commodity. 
In popular speech, the word is also used to 
describe the advantage enjoyed by a firm 
which, as a matter not of right but of fact, 
possesses an exclusive market in a particular 
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product. At common law, the King Iiad an 
unlimited power to grant monopolies. The 
frequent abuse of this power by the Tudor 
moiiarchs led finally to the Act of Parlia- 
ment known as the Statute of Monopolies 
(passed in 1623), which declared all grants 
of monopolies to be null and void. The 
Statute, however, made one very important 
exception in favour of grants by I-etters 
Patent of "the sole working and making of 
any manner of new manufactures within 
this realm to the true and first inventor and 
inventors of such manufactures" for the 
period of fourteen years. This is the valu- 
able right now known as a patent. The 
period has been extended to sixteen years. 
There has been no special legislation in Eng- 
land directed against monopolies in the 
secondar>’ sense noted above (sec, however. 
Restraint of Trade); but in the U.S.A 
the Sherman Act restrains the formation of 
"trusts,” an American expression for large 
commercial combines which, by being in a 
position to control a whole market, would, 
in fact, enjoy a monoixily. Municipal auth- 
orities and certain statutory bodies have 
been granted monopolies for the supply of 
commotiitics like water, electricity and gas. 
and in public transport. See Patent. 

MONO-RAIL SYSTEM. As its name im- 
plies, the outstanding feature of a mono-rail 
system is the single rail for the support of 
the carriages. The principle was successfully 
applied in Algeria as early as 18S2, but the 
b<at known and most practical mono -rail 
system is tlie one constructed in 1901 by a 
German engineer, E. Langcn. and connecting 
the cities of Elbcrfeld and Barmen, near 
Cologne. The single rail is susjxjnded from 
curved arches by means of trusses. There are 
two pairs of flanged wheels, placed tandem, 
for each carriage. These wheels run on the 
suspended lail and tlic carnage is suspended 
from the wheel supports. 

MONOTHEISM, mon' 0 the iz*m. Belief in 
and worsliip of one gfxl. (Sec Poly- 
theism.) 

MONOTRETdATA. One of the lowest 
orders of mammals. The order includes the 
duck-bill and spiny ant-eater. The former is 
found in the rivers of Australia and Tas- 
mania, the latter in Australia, Tasmania and 
New Gui nea. 

MONOTYPE. There are two chief kinds 
of typecasting and typesetting devices. One 
of th^ casts and sets type one letter at a 
lime, as a compositor would take them from 
his case and arrange them into words. It is 
appropriately called the monotype. The 
other machine, called the linotype, casts and 
sets type in a solid bar of metal the length 
of a line of print. See Linotype. 

The monotype is used in setting the type 


for books, and in any kind of publishing 
where a more leisurely procc.ss is possible 
than that followed in the great newspaper 
offices. 

One part of the monolyi>e is a machine 
looking somewhat like an ordinary ty|x.' 


MONOIYFE KLVBOAKIJ 

The characters required are ^^T^istcrt•d (W the 
strip of paper at the top 

Monotvf^ CoffK>roix i 


OFERATIOM OF TItC KEYBOARD 

writer, but having a much Larger keyboard, 
containing all the characters used in printing 
in English — 276 in all. By pressing the keys, 
the operator releases tiny metal punches, 
which marc perforations in a paper ribbon. 
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At the end of each word a spacing key is 
struck, and when the line is nearly filled out. 
a bell warns the operator that he will have 
to begin a new line. 

The ribbon, with its many tiny holes, is 
fed into the casting machine backwards. 



MONOlVrt CAST! K 

Ni’\ tviv IS made foi each of woiK 

.SfofiolyPf 



PIAGRAM SIIOWIKC OPERATION Ol 
MOKOTYPE CAST(R 


It passes over a board having on its surface 
many small perforations exactly corrtjsjwnd' 
ing to all that may be punched in the ribbon. 
\Vlicn any perforation, or series of i>crf ora- 
tions, passes over similar holes in the lx>ard. 


a jet of compressed air operates a mechanism 
which picks up the proper matrix — the 
mould from which letters are cast — and 
carries it to the casting box, where it forms 
the letter in melted type metal. The ncwly- 
niadc letter is carried to a galley; letters 



MATRIX 

f'hoto Monot\ftr Cofpofolton 

become words, words extend into lines, and 
when a line is finishctl tlie machine spaces it 
See l^kiNTiNG. 

MONROE, jAMi s (1758 1831) Fifth Pre- 
sident of tlie United States, Ixirii in Virginia 
of Scottish and Wclsli parentage He served 
under \Va.shington in the American War of 
Independence and then took up the study 
of law under Tliomas jelferson. Governor of 
Virginia. At the agt of 24 lie became a 
member of the X'lrginia I^^gi.slative Asscmhlj*, 
and at 32 was ck'cted the Senate of U S A 
In 179.^ Washington sent him a-S minister 
[)lemix>tcnliary' to Pans, but recalled him 
two years later. 

In 17<>9 Monnx' Ix canie Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and iii ivSo3 was sent by President Jeffer- 
son on a second mission to i iancc and nego- 
tiated for the pur- 
chase of l^uisiaiia 
This accomplished, 
he was Ambass;idoi 
m I-ondon and for 
a short time in 
Spam. Returning 
to IhS.A. ill iSoS, 
he bcc;imc Foreign 
.Secretary and after- 
wards War Skxre- 
tary under Presi- 
dent Madison. In 
thct»e offic he was 
rcsjxinsiblc for the 
conduct of afTairs i'ki:sii}lnt monroi: 
during the Second 

American War against Great Britain 
(1812-13). 

Monroe succeeded Madison as President 
of U.S-A. in 1817. and enjoyed the support 
of the two principal i>artics, Democrats and 
I'cdcrals. In 1820 he w'as rc-clectcd with 
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only one dissentient vote, which was cast, 
as it was said, in order to preserve for 
Washington the unique distinction of a 
unanimous election to the Presidency. On 
and December, 1823, Monroe enunciated a 
famous principle of American foreign policy, 
known as tlie Monroe Doctrine (sec below). 
After the expiration of his term he retired 
into semi-private life, and died in New York 
in 1831. 

MONROE DOCTRINE. The revolt of the 
Spanish Colonies in South America (1819-20) 
had brought up as an acute issue the quotiou 
of the relations between the Old and the 
New World. In the fare^vell spc^ of 
Washington, the complementary principles 
of American non-intcrfcrcncc in Europe and 
of European non-interference in America 
had already been foreshadowed. But it was 
feared that the powers of the Holy Alliance 
might intervene to bring back the Latin 
colonies to their allegiance, which prompted 
Monroe to define in formal terms the attitude 
of the United States Government toward 
military or naval intervention by European 
powers in the affairs of the American 
continent. **We should consider/* he said, 
**any attempt.on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety." And 
again, "The American continents . . . are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any European 
powers," 

The Monroe Doctrine, being a unilateral 
declaration, is not a p^ of international 
law, and there is no formal compact between 
U-.S.A. and the other republics of America 
relating to mutual support. Yet it has 
l^ecome a corner-stone of U.S.A. policy, and 
all foreign treaties entered into by American 
states are interpreted in the light of this 
doctrine. It is to be regarded as an expres- 
sion of the will of the people of U.S.A., and 
therefore capable of modification in face of 
concrete facts. The Monroe Doctrine has 
been invoked on many occasions in inter- 
national disputes, notably in relation to 
projects for the construction of canals in 
Central America, the attempt to set up a 
Mexican Empire with Frendi help in 1865, 
and the Venezuelan boundary dispute in 
1895. ^ Canning, George. 

MONROVIA. The capital and principal 
city of Liberia. ^Its estimated population of 
10,000 includes negroes, Americans, Euro- 
peans, and a mixed race of Americans and 
Liberia ns. See Liberia. 

MONSIEUR, ms syur^. A French title 
originally applied to persons of considerable 
rank, though not to those highest in rank. 
To-day it is applied to any Frenchman of 
good breeding, with much the same meaning 


as English-speaking people give tg the term 
Mr. In the Middle Ages, Monsieur was a 
title applied to saints and as a prefix to the 
names of the royal family, and to that of the 
Pope. From the reign of Louis XIV it was 
us^ especially of the eldest brother of the 
King (whose eldest son the dauphin was 
"monseigneur"). 

MONSOONS^ Seasonal winds blowing in 
alternate seasons from sea and from l^d. 
They occur in low latitudes where large land 
masses adjoin great oceans, but not in 
equatorial regions where the differences in 
insulation tlmughout the year are not 
sufficient to cause the wide differences in 
temperature, and so in pressure, on which 
the monsoons depend. Landward -blowing 
monsoons occur during the hottest season 
and are charged with moisture; seaward- 
blowing monsoons occur in the cool season 
and are dry. Though monsoon winds occur 
in North Australia, West Africa and to some 
extent in the southern United States, the 
term is frequently restricted to the monsoons 
of southern and eastern Asia, areas which 
are caUed the monsoon lands. The entire 
prosperity of India, Burma, Siam, Indo- 
China, China and Japan may be said to be 
dependent on a regular and strong south- 
west and south monsoon to bring rain dur- 
ing the warm season. The outward monsoon, 
north-westerly, northerly or north-eastern in 
different parts, generally brings dry, cool or 
cold weaker, but in cci^in local conditions 
may bring some rain. 

. MONTAGU OR MONTACUTE. See Salis- 
bury, Earls of; Sandwich, Earls of; 
Manchester, Earl of. 


MONTAGU, Lady Mary Wortley (1689- 
1762). An authoress, daughter of Evelyn 
PicTTcpont. a member of an ancient and 
distinguished fam- 


ily. In 1712 she 
secretly married 
Edward Wortl^ 
Montagu, a Whig 
Member of Parlia- 
ment. After the 
accession of George 
I in 1714, she be- 
gan a literary 
career. The six 
"Eclogues" arc 
her b«t - known 
poetical works, 
but her fame to- 
day rests almost 
entirely upon her 
witty letters. 

MONTAIGNE, 
man iayn\ Michel 
Eyquem de (1533- 
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1592). A French 
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writer, who has won fame as the initiator of 
the c^y. He was bom at the Castle of 
Montaigne in P^rigord. He l>ecame a pupil 
at the College dc Guyenne at Ik>rdeaux, and 
when thirteen began the study of law. In 
1^54 he was made mayor of Bordeaux, and 
from 1557 to 1570 was councillor of the 
Bordeaux Parlcmeiil. His first literary 
work was the translation of the Natural 
Theology of Raimond Sebond. 

His essays were insi>ired by the caprice of 
the moment and touched upon all kinds of 
subjects, including the tastes, habits and 
thoughts of his own daily life. His Voyages, 
a diary of his travels, were first published in 
1774. See Essay, 

MONTANA, mon tah* na The largest of 
the north-western states of the American 
Union. It has an area of 146.997 sq. miles, 
and a population (1930) oi 537.6o6. 

Physical Features. The eastern three-fifths 
of the state consists almost entirely of rolling 
prairie, which rises gradually to meet the 
ffMjthills of the Rocky Mountlins to the west. 
The main range of ihc isotky Mountains 
extends from the Yellowstone Park across 
the state in a north-wcj^tcrly direction. 
Alxjut 100 miles west of the main range is 
found tlic Bitter Root Range, which forms 
over lialf of the western iKnindary of the 
state. Between these two mountain ranges 
lies a broad basin, broken into narrow 
valleys by numerous spurs and cross ranges. 

Granite Peak, 12,850 ft., is the highest 
mountain. 

The western section of the state is drained 
by the Kootenay River, and by Clark's 
I'ork and its tributaries. The east is drained 
by the Missouri-Ycllowstonc system. The 
mean temperature is about ii®F, for the 


coldest month, and 70® F. for the wannest. 
The rainfall averages about 15 in. in the 
eastern regions to about 20 in. in the west, 
while the north-western corner has a still 
greater rainfall. 

A huge dam is lacing constructed across the 
Missouri near Glasgow, for power and irriga- 
tion purposes. 

Agriculture and Industries. The prairies, 
the extensive alluvial l>ottom lands, and 
the numerous valleys arc fertile, though 
even yet there are millions of acres uncul- 
tivated. In spite of Montana’s great mineral 
wealth and the not fully developed agricul- 
tural possibilities, agriculture is the state’s 
greatest source of wealth, and is much 
assisted by irrigation. 

Wheat is the largest single crop; maize, 
oats, flax seed, potatoes, hay, and sugar-beets 
are other crops of importance. The western 
section of the state is well suited to general 
farming, dairying, and fruit-growing. Sheep- 
farming is an imfx>rtant industry also. 

Throughout Montana great expanses of 
semi-arid land are used for grazing purposes. 
There are about 4,000,000 sheep in the state, 
and cattlc-ranching is largely carried on. 

There are over 500,000 acres of state 
forest, and the seventeen national forests 
within the state occupy over 1 5,000,000 acres. 

Montana is one of the richest states in 
mineral ores. Following the first period 
of gold-mining, carnc tlic discovery of a 
rich vein of silver in 1865. 

Silver is now obtained chiefly as a by- 
product of the smelting and refining of 
copper. Zinc and manganese are also pro- 
duced in large quantities. Coal is being 
mined to a greater extent ev'ery year, and 
the mining of sapphires has increased. 
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Manufactures. The smelting and refining 
of copper is by far the most important manu- 
facturing industry, and great smelter mills 
are located at Anaconda. Great Falls, Butte, 
and East Helena, 

Over 150 sawmills arc actively engaged in 
preparing the logs for the timber products 
industry. 

Government. Montana is governed under 
the constitution adopted in 1889. 

The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, S<*c- 
rctary of State, Attorney-General, Treasurer, 
Auditor, and Superintendent of Public 
instruction are elected for four years. 

The legislative authority consists of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives 

At the head of the judicial department is 
the supreme court, composed of five judges, 
each elected for six years. 

MONT BLANC, moX blahN'. The higlicst 
mountain on the European continent, out- 
side of the Caucasus. 

Its upper slopes and summits arc clothed 
in glaciers and snow, whence its name (in 
French, “ white mountain "). In the range of 
the Pennine Alps, it lies south of the vale of 


Chamonix, in the province of Hautc-Savoie, 
France, extending beyond the, frontier into 
Italy and Switzerland. The highest of its 
several .summits, 
which is in France, 
reaches a height of 
15.782 ft. A sus- 
pended aerial rail- 
way carries passen- 
gers to an elevation 
0(9381 ft., opposite 
Grands Mulcts. Tliis 
.section of the line 
was opened in 1927, 
but an extension to 
the fKak of Aiguille 
du Mull, at an alti- 
tudeof about 13,000 
ft., is planned. 

MONTCALM. 
moiV' kahm, Louis 
Josrrii, Marquis 

DE {r7i2“i759). A French general in the 
struggle between the French and English 
for supremacy in America. In 1756 he 
was appointed to the chief cornnuinti r>{ the 
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French forces in Canada. His operations 
against the English were at first brilliantly 
successful, including the capture of Forts 
Ontario and William Henry. 

In July, 1759, the English commander. 
General Wolfe, gained the day against him 
at the Heights of Abraham and Canada 
was won for England. Wolfe died on the 
field in the moment of victory ; his opponent, 
who was also mortally wounded, only lived 
until the next morning. 

MONT CENIS, si ne\ TUNNEL. A railway 
tunnel which jxjnetratcs Mont Cenis, a j3eak 
of the Western Alps, lying between the 
Italian province of Turin and the French 
Savoy. The tunnel is at heights varying 
from 3775 to 4245 ft. It is 7-97 miles long, 
and was completed in 1870, the cost being 
about /4,ooo,ooo. 

MONTE CARLO. See Monaco. 

MONTE CRISTO. A small, rocky and 
barren islet belonging to Italy and lying in 
the Mediterranean ; dc.scribed in Dumas* 
loraantic tale. The Count of Monte Cristo. 
It is 27 miles south of Elba, and consists 
chiefly of a of granite, 2100 ft. 

in elevation. Monte Cristo remained un- 
inhabited for many years, but a penal colony 
was established there in 1874. 

MONTENE^GRO. Situated in the .southern 
part of YugOvSlavia. Ix-twcen Albania and the 
Adriatic, Montenegro formed an indej^endent 
kingdom until 1918. It is a mountainous 
limestone land of |xx)r fertility, with little 
.scope for cultivation except in the valleys 
and along the coast, where maize, vines and 
fruits are grown. Cattle-rearing is of most 
importance. The area of the old kingdom 
was 3500 sq. mdcs. It was poor and had 
only a small export trade in pastoral 
products; there was no industry and no 
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railway. Cctinjc, the former capital, is 
little more than a village. The province of 
Zetska roughly corresponds with the old 
kingdom. 

History. The Montenegrins are a branch 
of the Serbian Slavs, and during 
the Middle Ages Montenegro formed 
part of the Serbian kingdom. Wlien 
that realm was conquered by the 
Turks in 1389 at tlie Battle of 
Kossovo, Montenegro became a 
small independent principality. In 
spite of continuous struggles with 
the Turks, the Montenegrins bravely 
upheld their independence through 
the centuries. From i6i6 to 1696, 
the rulers of the country were elec- 
tive prince-bishops, or vladikas, but 
for political reasons the succession 
soon became hereditary. Since the 
vladikas could not marry, the 
rule passed from uncle to nephew. 

The first ruler of tlic Royal House 
of Petrovitch was the Vladika Dan- 
ilo. In 1855, casting aside celibacy, 
he instituted succession from father 
to son, but was refused recognition 
by the Powers. 
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Danilo, who left no male offspring, was 
succeeded in i86o by his nephew l^incc 
Nicholas, who was later to assume the title 
of king. Years of intermittent warfare with 
Turkey followed^ until in 1878, by the 
Treaty of I 3 erlin, (Montenegro's independence 
was formally acknOwIcdgt^ and its territory 
greatly enlarged. 

Nicholas was a despotic but not unen- 
lightened ruler. In 1906 he gave the country 
a Parliament and promulgated a new criminal 
code. In 1910 he assumed the title of king, 
under the name Nicholas I. Two years later. 
Montenegro joined Serbia, Bulgaria, and 
Greece in a war against Turkey, out of 
which developed a second war against 
Bulgaria (sec Balkan Wars). During the 
I^eriod in which Montenegro was fighting 
against the Austro-German invaders. King 
Nicholas pursued a devious policy of 
diplomacy, amounting to treachery, and few 
of his subjects grieved when he fled to 
France early in 19x6. In October, 1918, the 
collapse of Austria brought about the 
liberation of the Montenegrins, and their 
Skupshtina, or National A^embly, deposed 
the king. The merging of the kingdom vrith 
the state of Yugoslavia, conclude in X921, 
represented the desires of most of the people. 
Sec Yugos lavia. 

MONTE ROSAl. a lofty, snow-clad moun- 
tain mass, situated in that portion of the 
Alps which forms the bouxidary between 
Piedmont, Italy, and the Swiss canton of 
Valais. It has eight main peaks, all more 


than 13,000 ft. in height, and the loftiest 
of these, the Dufourspit/c, is 15,217 It. 
alxjve sea-level. 

MONTESFAN, mon' tes pahN, Marquise 
DE {1641-1707). Daughter of the Due de 
Montemart and maid of honour at Versailles, 
she became in 1668 mistress of I>ouis XIV' 
of France. .A generous patron of letters, she 
assisted, among others, Racine and 
Fonta ine. 

MONTESQUIEU, man' Us ku, Charles de 
(1689-1755). A French satirist and philoso- 
phical writer, whose Persian Letters won him 
immediate fame on their appearance in 
1721. These letters purport to be the 
correspondence of two distinguished Persians 
travelling in France, and their criticisms of 
French liXe arc no less noteworthy for their 
humour than for their justice. Other 
important works were a history of Rome and 
The Spirit of the Laws. Though he had 
satiiiz<^ the French Academy in his Persian 
Letters, he was elected a member of that 
body in 1728. 

MONTESSORI, mon tes sor* e, Maria 
(bom 1870). An Italian educationist whose 
theories of child training, developect after 
X900, have been w'idely adopted in Europe 
and America. Maria Montessori was 
the only child of middle-class Italian 
parents. In 1894 she was awarded the 
de^ee of Doctor of Medicine bv the 
University of Rome, being the first Italian 
woman to receive that honour. The first Mon- 
tessori school was opened in Rome in 1907. 
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MONTESSORl METHOD. It was in her 
post-graduate days, during which she was 
occupying the posi- 
tion of assistant 
doctor at the psy- 
chiatric (mental- 
disease) clinic of 
the university, that 
Dr. Montessori be- 
came interested in 
the treatment of 
feeble-minded chil- 
dren. Abandoning 
an already exten- 
sive private prac- 
tice, she undertook 
the direction and 
rcoiganization of 
the* State ortho- 
phrenic school, or 
asylum for deficient 
and feeble-minded 
children. This posi- 
tion she held for 
two years, giving her services gratis. 

From the first, Montessori felt that 
there was nothing in the methods she was 
using inherently limited to the instruction 
of deficient children. “ While everyone,*' she 
writes, “was admiring the progress of my 
idiots, I was searching for the reason which 
could keep the happy, healthy children of the 
common schools on so low a plane that they 
could be equalled in tests of intelligence by 
my unfortunate pupils. 

“I believed that these rnethofls contained 
educational principles more rational tlian 
those in use . . , and that similar methods 
applied to normal children would develop or 
set free their personality in a marv'cllous and 
surprising way." Tliis idea was shortly to 
take absorbing hold of her mind, and led to 
the renunciation of her work with deficients 
for the wider sphere of education of normal 
children. 

She re-entered the University of Rome as 
a student in pedagogy and pliilosophy, also 
studying experimental psychology and mak- 
ing researches in the science of anthro- 
pology. In due course she accepted a chair 
in i^dagogical anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Rome. 

In 1906 the opportunity came to her of 
testing her ideas in a practical way. An 
industrial society had undertaken the re- 
form of some of the badly constructed tene- 
ment dwellings in the poor quarters of Rome. 
The society provided the inmates with cer- 
tain advantages, such a communal wash- 
house, baths, and sewing room, and also 
laid out the courtyards with trees, flower 
beds, and grassplots. The experiment was 
found to a profitable one for the com- 


pany, in addition to the benefit derived by 
the tenants. 

In return for this, the inmates were re- 
quired to keep their homes clean and in 
order, and to protect the walls, stairs, and 
courtyards of the building. It was found 
necessary, however, to provide some super- 
vision during the day for the children under 
school age of the families in the tenement. 
A large room was therefore set aside in each 
tenement for the care of tliese infants during 
the day. This part of the scheme, under the 
fortunate title “Casa dei Bambini," or 
"Childien's House," Dr. Montessori was 
invited to organize, and she accepted the 
commission gladly. 

A second house followed shortly in the 
same quarter, and then a third in a better- 
class dustrict of Rome. Schools u.sing her 
methods, however, soon sprang up under 
many different authorities in Rome and in 
other parts of Italy. 

Naturally, the new principles advocated 
aroused much interest in the educational 
world. Numbers of Montessori schools were 
established in England, many also in the 
United States of America, and others in 
France, Germany, and Switzerland. 

The “ Children’s House.” An ideal "Chil- 
dren's House," as Dr. Montessori conceives 
it, consists, not of one room only, but of 
several communicating with one another, and 
it would also have a garden. The rooms 
should include a gymnasium, a dining-room, 
and a little parlour, or common room, in 
which the children can rest or play when not 
at work in the large working room. Such 
ideal arrangements, however, are not essen- 
tial to the practice of the method, and 
excellent results have lecn obtained in a 
single large room, even without a garden. 

The children have charge of their house. 
They have to keep it clean and in order, 
wait upon themselves, and do all the prac- 
tical operations connected with their life. 
They lay the tables for meals, wait up>on one 
another at table, wash up, sweep the floor, 
wash the chairs and tables, brush the car- 
pets and little mats which they use, clean 
their own shoes, and so on. The "Children's 
House," in fact, is really what its name 
implies, a house made for children, of w^hich 
they have the main charge. 

Dr. Montessori also insists that the objects 
which :hc cliildren use shall be fragile, that 
is, not of the unbreakable pattern which it is 
common to give children to-day. The drink- 
ing tumblers arc made of gla^, the plates 
of china ; the chairs and tables are light, so 
that they move and make a noise if the 
children knock against them. An environ- 
ment of this kind is sensitive to the child's 
mistaken movements. The child who movet 
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badly and causes a chair to grate upon the 
floor is denounced by the resulting noise. 
The glasses and plates which he carries arc 
breakable. Careless movements arc thus 
revealed to him, and he tends to correct 
them and to perfect his muscular control. 
If. instead, the chairs and tables are heavy, 
or fixed to the ground, and the utensils 
which he uses are unbreakable, the child 
may make many mistaken or clumsy move- 
ments without being aware of them; this 
unawarencss may persist for a long time, and 
may then form habits difficult to correct 
later, according to Dr. Montesson. 

The Frames. One of the operations of 
practical life which the children learn to do 
for tliemsclvcs is that of dressing and un- 
dressing, To assist them in acquiring tins 
accomplishment. Dr. Montessori has de- 
signed a series of light wooden rectangular 
frames, to two opposite sides of which are 
attached pieces of cloth or leather, as the 
case may be, which can be fastened together, 
down the middle of the frame, by means of 
buttons, hooks and eyes, bows, lacing, etc. 

The child can si^at himself comfortably 
with one of these before him at a tabic, and 
practice the operation at leisure. All of the 
processes, such as buttoning, lacing, tying 
bows, etc., are difficult for the child at first. 
Practising tliem separately, therefore, iso- 
lated from the other difficulties >rith which 
they are combined in dressing, enables him 
to acquire skill in these movements much 
more quickly than if he only encounters the 
exercise in practical life. (Fig. i.) 

Dr. Montessori lays stress upon the exer- 
cises of practical liftt from still another point 
of view, namely, that they lead the child to 
become independent of the help of others. 
** In reality, he who is served is limited in his 
independence.** This concept will be the 
foundation of the dignity of the man of the 


future — *'I do not wish to Ixj served because 
1 am not an impotent." And this idea 
must be gained before men can feel really 
free. 

The Education of the Senses. In the Mon- 
tessori method much importance is attached 
to the education of the senses. During the 
|)eriod of growth in which they arc in pro- 
cess of development. Dr. Montessori has 
discovered that a number of "sensitive** or 
formative periods occur. That is to say, 
from the age of one and a half to about 
five years not only do the different senses 
l>ecome active, but tlie foundations of such 
faculties as memory, language, perseverance, 
will, and self-control are laid, and once these 
periods have passed, the child never again has 
the same capacity either for developing fine 
sense discrimination or acquiring a number of 
mental and moral traits. 

In order to take the fullest advantage of 
the "sensitive** periods. Dr Montessori has 
devised exercises which contribute to the 
education of the senses and at the same time 
are s{3ontancously attractive to the children, 
so that they repeat them uith evident 
intercut and pleasure, thus acquiring self- 
discipline and good mental habits without 
correction, other than is contained in Ihc 
material itself. 

The principle on wliich this material Ls 
offered to the children is that when a special 
"sensitive" period becomes active, the child 
will of his owii accord select suitable material. 
This ensures that every child is engaged 
upon the work his particular stage of de- 
velopment requires, and it is remarkable to 
see a number of young cluldrcn wxirking 
actively with a sustained interest which often 
lasts many weeks. 

The apparatus used in the education of 
the senses is too extensive to be here 
described in detail, but the following rxain- 
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FIG. 2. FOR EXERCISES WITH WEIGHTS OR CYLINDERS 


pics will illustrate its nature and the prin- 
ciples u}X>n which it is based. 

(а) The Cylinders. These, which may be 
given to the youngest children, consist of a 
series of ten wooden cylinders which fit pre- 
cisely into a row of holes in a block of wood. 
They vary grn'iM « in dimension, from the 
largest at one end to the smallest at the 
other. The child plays with these, taking 
them out of their holes, mixing them upon 
the table, and then striving to replace them. 
The exercise is one in visual perception, 
requiring the child to perceive siinilaritic.s 
and differences of form. For children of two 
and a half to three years of age, this game 
has great fascination, and they repeat the 
exercise, taking out the cylinders and replac- 
ing them an indefinite number of times. 

There are three blocks of cylinders; in 
one of these the cylinders var>' in diameter 
only, in another in height only, and in the 
third in both dimensions. (Fig. 2.) 

(б) The “ Long Stair,'* the " Broad Stair," 
and the “ Tower" These consist of (i) a 
series of ten rods, differing from one another 
in length by 10 cm. at a time, and forming 
a gradation from one of 10 cm. to one 
I metre in length ; (2) a series of ten square 
prisms, differing in the side of their cross- 
section by 1 cm. at a time, from one 
measuring i sq. cm. in cross-section, to one 
having a cross-section 10 cm. square: the 
game with these consists in arranging the 
rods or prisms upon the floor or table, in 
order of gradation ; (3) a series of ten cubes 
varying in size from one having an edge 
of X cm. to one with an edge of 10 cm. 
These arc built one upon another in order 
of size, commencing with the largest at the 
bottom. (Figs. 3, 4 and 5.) 

(c) The Geometric Insets. To train the eye 
in the perception of form, an apparatus is 
used consisting of flat geometric figures, cut 
out of wood, and fitting into corresponding 
holes in flat wooden squares, or ‘'frames." 


A selection from a large numlx;r of these, 
comprising circles of different sizes, squares, 
rectangles, triangles, and polygons, may be 
presented to the child, who has to take out 
the figures, mix them, and replace them 
in their corresponding aj>ertures. To this 
exercise, which is one of vision, may be 
added an exercise of the muscular sense, the 
child passing the tips of his first two fingers 
around the contours of the figures and of the 
frames. 

It is often found that a child who finds 
difficulty in replacing the figures by means of 
his sight alone, does so easily when he is 
assisted by other senses. (See Fig. 6), page 
2841. 

(d) The Colours. These consist of flat 
wooden spools, upon which arc wound 
coloured silks. There are sixty-four colours 
in all, composed of eight senes, or grada- 
tions. Each gradation contains eight spools 
of the same colour, but varying in intensity 
from light to dark. A double set of these 
colours is provided. 

In the simplest exercise with these, the 
child is presented with two or more }>airs of 
similar colours; for instance, two blues of 
the same shade, two reds, two yellows, etc. 
The game consists in mixing these upon the 
table, then finding the corresponding pairs 
and arranging them in couples. A more 
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FIG. 3. THE “long STAIR*' 


difficult exercise is that of arranging a scries 
in order of gradation. To this may then be 
added a second series,' then a third, and so 
on, till the child is able to sort a confused 
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heap of the whole sixty-four colours into a 
beautiful shaded "map" upon his table. 

Other sense exercises include those for 
t<nich-— rough and smooth surfaces, stuffs, 
eic\ ; little woo<l£‘n tablets for the baric sense, 
or perception of ^\OIgld ; sound lx)xes and 
hells. I>cans, counters, h'loebcl cubes, or 
other objects foi educating the stereognostic 
Ncnsc, iir the imi'^ciilar and tactile sense com- 
hinetl, by which wo jx'ieeive the nature and 
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form of l*o(lies in hamlhng them, During 
many (d these e\ert.isos. the children are 
blindfolded This adds to their interest, and 
also fulfils a t<_clinical condition in SiUi^e 
training, namely, that tlic sense to be. 
educated must alone be ojv‘rati\e. Unless 
tliis IS done, tlie cluld is likely to dej[:)cnd 
texi ini’ch ut^on one sense — most frequently 
the sense of siglit -and to sacrifice the lin«* 
de\clopment of the sense of touch 

Relation of Senses to Environment, One 
inijxirtant aspect of this material foi training 
the senses, according to Dr, Montessori. is 
the lelation which it boars to t'» • f hlU^^r 
external environment. It will 1 'b 1 that 
it represents, in a concrete and isolator: lurm. 
the \'arious fjualities of colour, diinen>:o;.. 
shajx,*, and so on, of tliC objects which sui- 
lonnd the child in his environment. The 
colours, for instance, which figure in his sur- 
roundings in every imaginable combination, 
with qualities of textui*' iorni, dimension, 
and the like, arc cacli f";ue.scntcd in the 
colour tablets, in isolation from others, and 
confined to a single object of wliich they arc 
the one characteristic. Forms are .separated 
in the .same way. The shajK*s w'hich surround 
the child everywhere — the rectangle of the 
door, tile circle of his plate, the ellipwe of the 
table - arc all represented in his geometric 
inset.s. Similarly, other qualities, such a.s high 
and low, long and short, thick ami thin, arc 
exemplified in the cylinders, the rods, and the 
prisms. Rough and smooth, and light and 
heavy, loud, soft, are all experiences encoun- 
tered in his use of the apparatus. 

The apparatus therefore represents an 
analysis of the environment, and the child's 
use of it .serves in a sense as an explanation, 
or kind of "introduction " to it. As the child 
distinguishes tlie different sense impressions 
in his exercises, the teacher fixes the new 
idea in each case with a word, teaching him 
the names of the qualities he has perceived. 


For instance, choosing an opixirtunc mo- 
ment, she takes Iw'o of the colour spools 
with which the child has become familiar in 
the exercise of pairing the colours, say a re<l 
and a blue one, ami laying them Ixdore the 
child, she liolds them up, attraeiiug his 
attention to them in turn, and saying sim- 
ply, "Tliis is blue." "This i'^ red " She 
cinphasizc.s the word red blue, or rejnats 
it to fix it W'cH in the child’s mind. After 
a pause, wishing to test if he has understood, 
she says, "Give me the red." "(b\e me tlie 
blue," and if the child resj^mds corrc-ctly, 
she proceeds to the third yniriod ol the lesson, 
asking. "What is this?" " Flue ” "And 
this?" 


In this w’ay the chihl learns .1 larg<‘ nuni- 
iH'r of general names referring to tlie (|ualih:‘s 
of objects in his environment ; large, binall . 
high, low; light, daik, round, .ssjuare, 
oblong; rough, snuxilh ; and so on Kecog- 
niliori ot these in his surrounding.^ js .i further 
step, and with norm:d children generidl> 
comes bpontanoously For m.siance, iiaving 
done the exercise in feeling t!u' qualities of 
different stuffs, the chddiin will .,t oner; 
seek similar ex]n 1 !e:)ce.s about them. A 


a{»pnv 
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v'isilor may lie .surpi i.'.cd b',* tl.e 
.1 child wlio liglitlv takes lioM 
of her dress, feeling it Is- 
lucen his fingers wit)', rvident 
pleasure The sk\ is blih‘, 
the window is a let tangle; 
and these little discoveries 
come as a surprise to inm 
He feel? a joy akin to that of 
a leal discoverer, and this 
prompts liirn to further ob 
servation of his surroundings 
The children with .senses 
already cdiiratcd l>ccome 
spontaneous ob.soiyers. ami 
tlic discoveries which they 
make fill tliem with cn 
thusiasrn. 

Scientific Aspects. The edu- 
cational method described 
will lx; seen to have it.s origin 
in a different conctqition of 
the function of education, 
and to exert a different effect 
upon the individual from 
that of the earlier pedagogy. 

In tliis method it is the in- 
herent forces of growth and 
development present in the 
individual which are the cen- 
tral points of attention. It i.s 
to help and nourish thc.se 
forces, providing them with 
the stimulus which they 
need, and leaving them free in their 
development, that is the central aim. All 
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no. 6. tXIKCISIS IN C.^OMK^RIC ISSLTS 


\h‘' p.irliculjrs of the mcthiHi revoK<‘ about 
this Tlu* rlnld b' ao J upon as 

p.i isJVG ruatcrial mi the hands of tiic u<luca- 
ttjr The earlier nuthoda spoke of "devclop- 
iiR charauter/' “awakeiiiii^i interest/’ "in 
i u?«'atu\g the moral scritinicnts," etc. 

Til the Montessoii meth.od the ruhvidii.il 

regarded as a being who contain:, in him 
self the forces needed for liis development, 
and who must himselt evolve according to 
lus omi laws. *1 he function of education is t* » 
study and olxserve these, tenderly nur.sing, 
oo to speak, the growing life, providing it 
with the means of growth, thu psychu 
:.timuli which it needs, and waiting and 
observing. 

MONTEVERDE, men U'h vatr' dch, ('i.AU 
nio (1567-1643). Italian coinposci, of ini- 
jxirtancc in the history'' fif inusio; foremost 
mernlier of a group of musical lebcls whose 
mam achievements were twofold. I'hc first 
of these w'a.s peculiarly Monte verdc's, and 
consists of the use of unprepared discords. 
Though not w'ilhout precedent in long- 
forgotten periods — the Welsh Bardic music, 
the medieval music of Perotin, etc. — this 
practice was a complete innovation in 
Monteverde's age. 

To prepare a discord, it is necessary first 
to sourid a concord; next to cause one part 
or voice to move to a discordant interval ; 

. finally the discord is resolved by causing 
the otlier part in the discordant interval to 
r fall to an interval once more concordant, 
the first part meanwhile remaining un- 
: clianged. Monteverde uses the discordant 
yjntervals of the seventh and the ninth wdth- 
^out this preparation, although he does not 
2i;fail to resolve them in the normal manner. 
^In so doing, he struck an undoubted blow 


at tlie old contrajiuTibii r>tylc, ^^hosc effect 
dejKUids on the logical intcrwc.'iv ing of \ art<. 
y^roducirig harinoiiv t)>' tlu ir ‘vw-n orderh/ 
niovcmciit, and not in such arhatraiy wavs 
as ^^o^tt.ve^d(‘’s non rendoo^d 

I opular. 

'I he second achitn ement of Monteverdi's 
grouj) belongs more properly to the story of 
()]icra. It coi usted of tlu* doveiopinent ol 
a form of reafativr, or musical inonologm 
{ucompanied only bv a few bare chords. 

Montc\crdc‘s mam romjv.tsitions consist 
of scveial ben^ks <d Madrigals, in which liar- 
muiiy, ni>t coiinterpoiut, is already to th< 
fore, and his senes of successful ofioras, of 
which Ariantut, Orfeo, Jl Rilorno at I'hsst, 
.iiid L’ hicoronactonc di Poppea were tl ( 
cl lief 

^ee Music. 

MONTEVIDEO. Capital city ol Uruguay 
See Uruguay . 

MONTEZUMA, mo 7 i ie zu' ma (alx)iit 
1470-15-20). The last ruler of tlic /\ztocs 
Mexico and their leader against the Spanish 
conqueror, Heniando Cortez See Cortf.z 

MONTFORT, Simon ok Si'c Lkicesikk 
Earls of. 

MONTGK)LFI£R, nioS geV fyeh. Broth- 
F.RS. Makers of the first balloon. See Bal- 
loons. 

MONTGOIffiRYSHIRE (gum' ri). A couiitv 
of North Wales, with an area of 510,110 
acres and a population in 1931 of 48,462. 

Physical Features. The county con.sisl.s 
entirely of hills and moorland, interscctcti 
by fertile river valleys. Save for it.s moun- 
tainous borders, it ofTors little of the grandeur 
of Merioneth or Caeniarvo i, but it.s fertile 
and wooded slopes have great natural 
beauty. Until tlie World War it was the 
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best wxxxled county in Wales, and its oak 
was formerly much used in the construction 
of warships. The merciless timber cutting of 
the war years have left much of the hillside 
denuded, though efforts are being made by 
the Forestry Commission to reafforest many 
Itarts of the county. 

The principal rivers are the Severn and 
the Dovey. each of which is, however, 
enriched with a number of tributaries. The 
Severn rises in the Plynlimon Mountains on 
the Cardigan border and flows south-east 
across the county into Shropshire- The 
Dovey only touches the north-west comer, 
flowing into Cardigan Bay on the vrest. The 
Vymwy is a confluent of the Severn, rising 
on the north-west border and discharging 
into the Severn after being joined by a 
number of tributaries, the principal being 
the Einion and the Tanat. The only high 
mountains in the county are on the borders. 
At the most northern point is Mocl Sych. 
rising to 2713 ft., forming part of the 
Berwyn range. On the south-west border 
rises Plynlimon (2469 ft.), while on the 
Shropshire border rise Breidden Hills (1324 
ft.) and the Long Mountain (1338 ft.). The 
southern border is formed by the range of 
the Kerry Hills, from the highest point of 
^vhich, Kerry Pole, a magnificent view can 
be obtained, looking nor^ward, of Cader 
Idris, Snowdon and the surrounding moun- 
tain ranges. In the north is Lake V^j-rnwy, 
five miles in length and the largest in Wales, 
which is an artificial construction, dating 
from 188 1 -1892 and designed to form a 
reservoir of over twelve million gallons for 
the supply of Liverpool.- The climate of the 
county is mild, and except in the mountain- 
ous parts, which receive 60 to 80 inches 
annually, rainfall is normal. 

History. Little is known of pre- Roman 
Montgomeryshire, or Powis, except that it 
was inhabited by the Ordoviccs, a fierce 
tribe, who were among the last to be sub- 
dued by the Romans, who occupied the 
county from the first to the fifth centuries. 
It is generally believed that the final defeat 
and capture of Caradoc by Ostorius in 
A.D. 31 took place at the Breidden Hills, 
near Welshpc^l, called by the Romans the 
Montes Ardui. With the departure of the 
Romans and the rise of the dominion of 
Cui edda in the north of Wales, the county 
fell to his dominion, under the name of 
Powis or Powys, though ruled by its native 
mling dynasties. In the sixth century the 
Pelagian heresy was finally vanquish^ by 
Saint Garmon, to whom is mainly due the 
unification of the church in Powis, and who 
is rightly regarded as the first of a long line 
of saints of the sixth and seventh centuries. 
In the eariy ninth century, with the downfall 


in 820. in an attack by Cynwulf of Mercia, 
of C5mgen, ruler of Powis, the dominion 
over Powis passed to Mervyn, prince of 
Gwynedd in the south, to whom Nesla, 
sister of Cyngen, had been married ; and for 
two centuries Powis was to be a suzerainty 
of Gwynedd. During this time, its adniini.s- 
tration most frequently was left in the hands 
of Stewards. By the time of the Conquest, 
the native rule of Bleddyn had l>ccn reinsta- 
ted. but proved too weak for the struggle 
with English or Norman lords which future; 
centuries were to bring. In 1072 Roger do 
Montgomery built his castle near Kerry, and 
from him the present name of the county 
derives. Partly by treaty, partly by con- 
quest, Norman power became paramount, 
the seal being set in the thirteenth ccntur>' 
by the rule of the Mortimers as Lords 
Marchers. In the fifteenth century the county 
was the scene of the princij>al episodes of the 
dramatic rise of Owen Glendowcr, who won 
his principal victories within the county and 
held his famous parliament (1402 or 1403) 
at Machynlleth, where he had his principal 
residence. The present county was created 
after the Act of Union of 153^. In the Civil 
War, sympathies were mainly royalist, and 
Montgomery Castle was held for the King 
in 1644. 

Antiquities. There arc numerous Bronze 
Age 1 ill forts in the county, notably Gaer 
FauT and the Breiddcins. There are Roman 
stations, notably at Caersws, at Gtaers near 
Forden, and in the Plynlimon countr>' 
The old Roman trackway Sam Helen is sup- 
posed to pass through Newtown and tlie 
Severn valley. Roman relics are not found 
west of Caersws. The eighth-century Offa's 
dyke, built by Offa, King of Mercia, is on 
the eastern border. The county is justly 
famous for its many "Magpie” timbered 
mansions, in which the dark oak beams arc 
used to make a decorative pattern on the 
white walls. The churches are some of the 
finest in Wales, and excellent carving, 
window glass and fonts are to be found 
in very nearly all. 

OocupatioDS and Industries. Agriculture 
is by far the most important occupation, and 
together with gardening and forestry here 
forms the main source of livchood. Horse 
and sheep breeding are an important occupa- 
tion, the peculiar small Kerry shc<^. bred on 
the hills in the south, being justly famed 
for wool and mutton. There is some stone 
and slate quarrying near Forden, Welshpool 
and Machynlleth. Some leather is tanned at 
Llanllwchaiam. 

Communications. The G.W.R. and 
L.M.S.R. bo^ servo the county with express 
services to Welshpool, and the main route to 
Aberystwyth passes Montgomery, Newtown 
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hikI Machynlleth. There are also branch 
hues controlled by the Great Western Rail- 
way. Of recent years motor coach services 
have dcveloi^ed. The Great Western Railway 
has regular services from Machynlleth to 
jiolgellcy and Aberystwyth, and from Welsh- 
pool to Oswestry and JDinas Mawddwy, but 
on weekdays only. 

The county seat is — 

Montgomery, a Municipal Borough, but 
now little more than a village, population 
918. It is quaintly perched on the 
top of a steep hill and was originally sur- 
iouneh‘d by walls. Of the original castle 
built by Ropr de Montgomery in 1072 
nothing icmains, and ev'Cii the site is uncer- 
tain. The present castle is thirteenth century 
.it the earliest, and is remarkable mainly for 
Ihe strength and inaccessibility of the site 
chosen for it. Tlic castle was besieged by the 
rarliamcntary army in 1O44 and fell into 
their hands, to be later dismantled. The 
church is mainly fourteenth century, though 
I^ortioiis arc .said to be earlier. George 
Herbert, tJic j)oet. and brother, Ix)rd 
1 loilicrt of Clici bury, the poet and theologian, 
N\cre Ixirn in Montgomery. The borough 
r halter dates from the fiftccnlli century. 
'J'li‘ county assi/ts are held at Welshpool. 

Other inijiortanl towns are — 

WelsJipool, a Municipal liorough, with a 
population of (1931) 5637, an Knglish-looking 
led-brxck and quite uninteicstiiig towTi, in the 
\ alley of the Severn. Formerly of note 

a ilariiKl market, its principal imjx)rtancc 
to-day IS as a railway junction for the 
LM.S.K. and the G.W.R. Powds Castle 
d.^aslcU t'ocli) IS just outside the town, and 
IS a rccoiKSti action and modernization of a 
fourteenth-ccnliir>' building. There are rc- 
niaiiKs of the earlier I^idy’s Mount, and an 
aniotle-and-bailey castle, of w'hicli little is 
known. Tlie present castle is mainly in- 
teresting for its magnificent grounds and 
park, laid out by Capability Bro>vn. 

Llanidloes, a Municipal Borough, with a 
jKjpulation (1931) of 2356, mainly impor- 
tant as a centre for the flannel industr>\ It 
was a centre of the nineteenth-century indus- 
trial disturbances, and there were Chartist 
riots here in 1839. The Old and New Mar- 
ket Houses in the centre of the town are 
interesting buildings. The Church is beauti- 
fully situated above the river, and contains a 
remarkable hammer-beam roof. 

See Machynlleth. 

MONTH. One of the twelve parts into 
which the calendar year is divided. It has 
several other applications. An astronomical 
month is the period measured by the motion 
of the moon. The revolution of the moon 
from perigee to perigee is called the anomaL 
i tstic month; it has an average length of 


27 days, 13 hr., 18 min., 37*4 sec. The sidereal 
month is the period during which the moon, if 
viewed from a fixed star, would seem to 
make a complete revolution around tlir 
earth; this month is 27 days, 7 hr., 43 min , 
11*5 see. The proper lunar month, often 
called the synodical month, is the period from 
one new moon to the next, an average of 

29 days, 12 hr., 44 min , 2*8 see. Another 
astronomical month is the solar month, 
w'hich i.s the time taken by the sun to jia^s 
through one sign of the zodiac. 

The length of a calendar month is fixed 
arbitrarily. 

Days of the Month. In the Gregorian 
calendar, each day of tlic montli is known by 
a number, as the first, or the second, or the 
twentieth. The ancient Greeks divided Ihi* 
month into three periods of ten days, and 
the French Revolutionary calendar, in 
which all the months were of equal length, 
used the same .system; thus the 15th da\ 
of the month was called the 5th day of the 
second decade. The Roman calendar had 
three fixed days m each month, the calends, 
the nones, and the ides. From lhe.se fixed 
days, the Romans counted backward. The 
calends were invariably the first day of tbt 
month ; the ides were at the middle, eithei 
the I3tb or the 15th day, and the none> 
w'cre the ninth day before the ides, iKitli 
da>^ being counted. 

MON'TWEAL, yi’LUKc, Canada. Situated 
on an island at the confluence of the Ottawa 
and St. Lawrence rivers, in the south-east 
of QucIktc province, Montreal is Canada'.s 
largest city, and until 18.^7 was the seat of 
gov'crnmcnt. It is 164 miles south-west of 
Quebec, 950 miles from the Atlantic Ocean 
by way of the Strait of Belle Isle, and 42c' 
miles by rail norlJi of New York. The p>oj)u- 
lation (1935) is 850,000. The island of Mon- 
treal, on which the city is situated, is alioiit 

30 miles long and 10 miles wide at its widest 
jjoint. Its most striking jihysical feature 
Mount Royal, whose summit is 753 ft. above 
sea level, and from which the city takes its 
name. Part of the city is terraced on the 
mountain slope. 

Greater Montreal extends along the river 
front for about 9 miles, and from 4 to 7 miles 
back from it. The town plan adopted in 
1672 has lieen, in' most parts, rigidly 
followed. 

Montreal was founded by the French, and 
for many years it was wholly a French city. 
Of recent years there has been a very large 
immigration from Europe, which has made 
Montreal one of the most cosmopolitan of 
cities. The Jews (largely Russian and Polish) 
now form a considerable portion of the 
population. There are large colonics of 
Italians and Russians, with a considerable 
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^ .-‘fNUiitio;. i>{ I’l Miv ntSi'T racc^ <»i soull. 
cn; lMiroi>L. *\\u\ ii nuiiibor oi Syrian-. 
l‘rt‘n<‘h li'.iu' (.oii^Liiuto ov( r 7<. p-'r c»‘ut 
cf 1 ii'* loial popiilaiinri l.'n^'lish bcttlns .irul 
inaki iij) a Urti:<’ ]>arlot tin 
r^Tiia.nik r is >jokcn ibrou^houKlio 

i'li y, t J\ n u f: ii 
I' IS rj ii pr<‘(ioini- 
:n tiM rast 
sr.d hn"l'.>’n in 

iJ.r V. Lbt 

'iliorc art* a 
luinibvr of 
tiful chiirchc’. 

1 ’o'-; (Vi.tfu*fiial isf 
Nfitr<* I)anwj, 
facing' til" rd.ict: 
d'Armcs, asui St. 

James’s Catlu:- 
flral are tho two 
of greatest in- 
terest. 

Education. 

Montreal lia.^ two 
distinct srliool 
systems, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, with separate 
Ixiards of commissioners. The leading edu- 
cational institution of the city is McGill 
University. Ihe University of Montreal, 
formerly Laval University, occupies a posi- 
tion in the Roman Catliohc system of 


snmLt! t< • b’ldl. <>m u}M(;d by 
in the ihotesbinf r}, '>lcm 

Transport and Industries. MniduMi i. 
the clutl coir.meo m! t.eiitix* ol Ou* ] luirn'iioi' 
of ‘ anadi and il*' ]’o;t ii. i)ic sec. 01 ,! laiyy*'-’. 
'/U I'.ie ,\iKi ri'.aa Lontim-nt It i ' ti.r rnlural 
pul { ul e\riiar.;,:i 
1 m. i\v(cn nrj\r,, 
and Hikin' 1 na' i 
g.Uion, and 
Wit iedai’/kii" 1 1. 
that b.r 
lb open on! , 
bc-v en InoInil^ r 
tiic- >t*ar, Over .. 
tpiaiter of fl" 
total e X }) o t 1 
Ir.idt^ of C'anad.. 
jiasscs tlinnif-d 
tins ]X>rt. 

Tile city i 
.served by tin 
Canadian Ka 
tional and Ihi* 
CanadiUn PaciJn 
railway®, as well 
as by several lines from the United Stalls 
'I he leading products include textiles, Icathei 
and leather goods, tobacco and tobacco pro 
ducts, iron and steel goods, pajicr and flour. 

History. The site of Montreal was first 
brc'ught to the attention of white men in 



MCCILL UHlVEP.snV, MON'THKAL 
J'hoto CanaJta Pacific Pa%lv'my 
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t'OChS \Nl' SlIirilMG AT fctONlK^■^L 
Canadian Air Vftrc-t 


f^r>. wliiv'S J.ir({ucs Ciirti'T -.ailGil 

t'>«- St \/^vrr]icv aud fUs(.ov<:n.*d thr 
tour* < .utK-i never reiurf»ct3, and 
'1< r.e\l Se.iiiurl (le Charapla;n, 

>r; «M J rtutd’.j/Iain at (,>ru c n^^'oy, 
:,,At d ti.e Ail \ ‘>t the p]a<.c as a tra'liri^^- 

and rL mS l(»r a future city 'I i.<' J'lty 

'I’lr. > t'S'iavIt'' ic ijy j dc <'h('rnctiy, 

i;,d r.auKsi \M’r‘ M.na; de iVT^nitiral Actual 
a^uMf d.<’ i.»>t unlii 

l-'oi lit' ii'.M tc::Uii V. it‘3 .^as'^lo\\ 

r.y \]i* 'inMt\ of i7Vj. fli Cana-l.i ]’> o^sv^l 
^ t'l' lAitj' li ' r In i/7S“i77(' 

‘ a,!'- j' tt i'V Ameuaan i'-\oIu 

a-, li'. ts, I'l’t the ('anadi.uis H*liisod 

]< to'- S'.-parat<* aiticlcs 

uP C'Ti.i li iiu <Uu atjoii tiaas]>ort , indu'^tnes 
1 1< nir ill tlu‘ nuaniuons Volume 

aiONTItOSE. A «.{ nith a 

iK-jjril.ulon ill of situated < -n the 

N'Jitli Si a, .pSS iiiil<’- fioiu Londv>ii, and 
s rxe-ti hv' the m iin <’ast coast hru' <»1 the 
L N 1- K.' and a hi.mrh line of tlu- L M S K 
indnsLias iiu iude liu’wjng arid nnllin^ hsh- 
cuniii:, fia\- -'j'liijiinj; and jani-inakirif;. d'ho 
p<irt IS use*! by i,oaslin;; vessels, and is the 
cciitie of an nnporlsLiit fidiinp; industiy. 

J he t'*Nvn was a si ajioit m early tunes, atid 
its first iccorded name was OUirca In tlie 
Midtllc Ages it vas at Montrose that Sir 
A\i{ham Wallace landed from rrance in 
1303. while in lOoo it was the scene of the 
(ieneral Asseinhly c»( James VI. In the 
fiist Jacobite Kcbellion of 1715, King James 
VI II was proclaimed at thoCioss of Montrose. 
The sui rounding countiy has much iiatiira) 
l>cauty. 

MONTROSE, Duki:s anij Marqukssks of. 
The family of Graham is an ancient one. Sir 
William dc Graham having been granted 
landt by David 1 caily in the twelfth century. 
Living just south of the Highland Line, the 
Grahams were inevitably warriois; unlike 
many of the Scots nobility, thc}*^ maintained 
a fine rccoid of loyalty. Sir John Giaham of 


Diindaff was killed fighting for Walla- ( .it 
Falkirk, bn David Graliarn ot Kincardir.- 
S'Tvcsl Kobert ilruLC, receiving in rev. ar. 1 
the lands fd Old MohIiom' Sueec* e.;'::- 
Gr.ihams serv'd t).*. Crosvii, nn exct i' 
l>eing Sir Kol>ert Giah.'un, who led the rni, 
driers fd James I badet bianclKs iie- 

Laris 01 Mont* itii and the birahann 
Cl'lverhon'^e, inoM 1 imous of whom wa^ Ln 
“ B.,'npu‘" l>uud(-' ' killed at Jvillx'C ra^il j 1,1 
1089 d lie liead o( the lannlv ganesl tl.- 
h<mours of Lord Gti diam :ii 1^31 aiif". *>' 
Ivail of M<;ntrose LV>'4i the first Fan i> ' - 
kilJod rd Jdeddeii ('dm Third ICarl ir-, 
ihoS), w,*.s Cham • 11 * )/- and \hoeroy 01 
l.ind t') James I v»f Gieaf hritai:; (oh... 
fourth i'.arl, Jiv cd <|u.etl\ (ui hn esi.it<‘>, ^ .an 
lied Margaret Kutliviai of (rO'.\ii'\ and oi'*! 
in .-diortly after lus app-'intmcul .1- 

JTesid'Uit of the Scottish Counni. 

I \Mr.s Gpvham. isl Marquess of AhuitrO',o 
( lOi 2-1 (>30), was sent at th*’ age of tv.ilvt te. 
the College at Glasgt^w TA - years lat.T on 
his father's death, he entered St. Andrews, 
where he studied th( ''lassies He v. as a 
g(.dfcr, a fine liorscmau aiul a skilful archer 
He mamed Magd.alene Carnegie m lO.^' -a 
love match F'rorn to lOp'^ triveilcfl 

m Europe. 

In 1638 Montrose signed the Covenant to 
defend tlic Kirk against 1 .. aid’s new ntmgy 
and took part in the " Bishops' Wars", but 
he was no revolulionar^g and he oppo.'.cd tlie 
Covenanters' alhan* e with Fym's part\ . 
inspired by Argyll. F'or this he was im- 
prisoned for some months u\ Fhlmburgh 
Castle. 

When Scots Presbyterianism tcK)k arms 
for the Ihirliament in the Solemn l.eague and 
Covenant of 1643, Montrose, wiio was .i 
spiritual not a jxilitical Covenanter, joinoil 
Charles at Oxford and offeicd to raise 
Scotland for the King. He was created a 
Marquess, appointed Lieutenant-General, and 
sent out early in 1644 with a small command 
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of horse. After an unsuccessful attempt on 
the southern Lowlands and some cam- 
paigning in northern England, his small force 
was absorbed by the army of Prince Rupert, 
recently defeated at Marston Moor. Mont- 
rose now decided on an apparently crazy 
venture; with only two companions. Sir 
William Rolls and G>loncl Sibbald. he set 
out to conquer Scotland. 

Disguised as Covenanting troopers, they 
safely reached the Highland Line. At Blair 
Atholl Montrose found about a thousand 
veterans come from Ireland, Macdonnells of 
Antrim and ^facdonalds. their kinsmen, 
driven from the Isles by the Campbells. 
Their leader was Alasdair Macdonald of 
Colonsay Montrose in his ensuing campaigns 
recruited from the many Highland clans that 
hated the Campbells— ^merons, Stewarts, 
Macleans and others — but all these wcie 
liable to return home after a victor\', and the 
Irish were tne core of his force. Muskets 
were few, munitions scarce, I^atcr he 
acquired a few cavalry. His ragged troops, 
however, could march at speed over the 
roughest country' in any weather and needed 
no supply train ; he was to prove himself 
the finest British commander of his time. 

An amazing scries of victories followed 
against larger and better arnic*d forces. 
Tipperniuir was won by the Highland charge. 
Alxjrdocn fight was tarnished by the sequel, 
Montrose, furious at the shooting before 
battle of a drummer-boy accomjxinying his 
flag of truce, promised his Irish the sacking 
of the city, whicli meant much looting and 
some massacre. Inverary was ravaged, and 
a brilliant strategical march over the winter 
lulls surprised the Campbells at Invcrlocliy 
and broke the military pOAver of the clan. 
With a small force he took Dundee, but dur- 
ing the pillage was surprised by a large army 
under Baillic, an experienced general ; 
Montrose not only drew off his exhausted, 
intoxicated troops, but out-manoeu\Tcd 
Baillie in a night march and reached the 
hills in safety. He now had some Gordon 
cavalry and he used them in the shock tac- 
tics learned from Rupert; this battle, at 
Auldearn, proved him as great a tactician 
as he was a strategist. The victory of Alford 
was dimmed by the death of young Lord 
Gordon, a close friend to the Marquess. At 
Kilsyth, a year after he had left England, 
he destroyed the last Covenanting force 111 
Scotland. 

Montrose entered Glasgow in tnumph. 
The Ix>wland gentry came to swear loyalty, 
and the Border i^rls promised powerful 
reinforcement. Master of Scotland, he made 
arrangements for government, issued a 
royalist manifesto, and prepared to lead an 
army over the border to the King's aid. 


The Lowland recruits, however, w-ere still 
more promise than performance, and his vet- 
erans had melted. Half the Irish were ravag- 
ing Argyllshire. The Highlanders had joined 
them or gone home. At Philiphaugh, Mont- 
rose, misled by hostile countryfolk and be- 
trayed by those who had promised aid. for 
a while held up David Leslie's six thousand 
with six hundred men. Then he escaped to 
the highlands, where his efforts were ham- 
pered by the uncertain aid of Lord Huntley, 
head of the Gordons. In 1646, in obedience 
to the King, he retired abroad, where Car- 
dinal Mazarin and the Emperor both offcro<l 
him a Marshal’s baton. 

He landed in Orkney with a few hundred 
Danish troops in 1650 and crossed to the 
mainland, but he received little help from 
the north-east, and cavalry' scattered his 
force at Carbisdalc. He was Ix'traycd by 
Neil Maclcod of Assynt, and hanged in 
Edinburgh by the covenanting lords. 

Charles II restored the title to his son 
James, whose grandson was created a diike 
for liis work in effecting the Parliameutary 
Union of 1707. The family adopted the 
Hanoverian cause. The title is still held in 
the direct line. 

MOOD. A in<x>d of a verb is a group of 
tenses having .similar meaning. 'Iherc are 
three moods, (i) the indicative, (-») the 
imperative, (3) the subjunctive. 

(1) The indicative mood is used for all 
statements of fact and for questions 

(2) The imperative mood is used in 
commands and entreaties The subject, 
which is generally not cxj)rcssc\l, is ahvay.s 
in the second j^erson (Von) nic tlic 
letter. 

(3) Whereas the indicative niocxi states a 
fact, the subjunctive is u.scd to assert some- 
thing as being merely thouglit of as jx)ss]ble 
or desirable. The subjunctive mood has been 
gradually falling out of use in ICnghsh, and 
to-day it is far less frequently used than in 
other languages. In simple sentences and 
main clauses it occurs only in such survivals 
as ’'Long live the King," Be that as it 
may." The following arc examples of its 
use in subordinate clauses: If I were you, 

I should not do that; 1 w'ished be were 
there; I shall certainly attend, lest it be 
thought that I am afraid to meet them; It 
is suggested that this paragraph he omitted 
from the letter. 

In many sentences the verbs may, might, 
shall, should, would, together with an infini- 
tive without to arc used as subjunctive- 
equivalents; c.g. He hopes he may come. 

MOON. The only satellite of our planet. 
It was generally believed that the moon was 
one of several planetary bodies formed from 
a vast "otating nebula, and was cast off from 
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the earth in the same way tliat the earUi 
was evolved from the sun (^oe Ni-.i5Ui-AK 
Hv'POTHESis). In njoo a new ijlanclcsmial 
hyix)thcsis was advanced. It was conceived 
that the moon and other satellites of the 
solar system oiiginatod in knots of matter 
shot off from the parent san the gravita- 


day. The moon is receding from us at the 
rate of 7 ft. a century. 

Orbit, Size and Distance. 1 he moon moves 
in its orbit round the cartli in 29 days, 2 2 hr , 
44 min., 2-8 sec., if we reckon ibs jiatli witli 
reference to successive o\ci takings of the 
sun. But calculating the patli with rcfcrcMu e 



THE, FULL MOON 

the depressed plains, or ** sea's.” 
rfcoto t/. ^ V. 


tional influence of a pjxssing star. Th<sc 
knots grew by tire infall of swarms of tiny 
particles, or planctcsimals. and rcvolvc<l 
about larger knots of matter, which in turn 
grew by capturing planetesimals. These 
larger bodies formed the planets. 'J'hi.s 
planctesimal hypotliesis is not universally 
accepted. 

The gravitational pull of the nirnm. which 
causes the tides, brings about on the cartli 
a friction winch lend.s to slow down its 
motion, thus very gradually lengthening our 


to a fixed star, as lK»th arc seen p.n)jeite<l 
on the sky, w'c find that it < oinph-tcis it ) 
rcvolntic^n in al)Out 27 J days 'J'hcse jienods 
of revolution arc known, resjyxtiveh, as the 
xynodic and the sidnral. 'J’he inoon’i dia- 
meter i.s 2160 miles. Its average distance 
from the earth is 230,000 miles In volume 
the nnxin is that of tlie earth. Its density 
1*. PI times that of water, the <lensity of tin* 
earth being 5-5. 

Atmosphere, 'fh'* nK><)n possesses no light 
0/ its own, and all the heat it h;is it tK)irovvs 
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fiorii the Mm. If thtrc is an atrnospliere s»r- 
ronndinfj the moon, it is cxtrnpely attcnu 
at(Hj and would not stip]>ort as the peoph* 
t)f the earth inidoi-^tand life. The tcinpcia- 
turc on the surface of the moon is estimated 
al about lao'’]'. l>clou zero for Uv'u weeks of 
e\eiy inonUi X'V.r tin* f)tlier two weeks, the 
d.jrccl iav> of the sun j>iV)bably laise tlic 
OU'-iM-ralur.- n'*ar ,1s equate /f al least a.> 
in;;h a. that of li uiinj; uater It is obvious 
t’lit no iKimaii beiii;.' lOuKl ('Mst uiuhT sm h 
eoiidit’ons 

Weight on the Moon's Surface. The alt rac- 
oon of the moun !. ojily one-s-\'tli oi that oi 
ThreaU*: An drcippfsl from a hei/^hl 

tlje ee-itli wsh lr.i\ tow ard 1 lie earth 
al th'* rale tli^^ hr.-,! sccoiwi If 

.iiopped alxni llte s.iriacr of Ihe moon, it 
• tndd 1 only a» a rate of fl Ihr hi \ 

-tionj; inaii on taiUi can 

' .1 .j 1\ hh aj'O raea' . lb- ueialit 4)',e; his 
lea.: sNiih on ' n. r. ' ' '-’jld j.t. i i Tm the s.trii' 

■ tal on tl'a- iiauji. \Mlfi a u<4t;t4i ol 3',oh^ 
Jt Is tins sinnlln''^ of inav itational force that 
pi'-scubs thv it.von':„ n ’d'np^ to itself an 
i]q;n:<>.iab!i atrnesptet't.', but it i.*. suffiCR-nt 
io c«4UhC' lidf's on the «Mrllo 

Its Light. At the lull nuoon, the light re- 
fi 'Ct.vl lie if n: abo'.il r.nr/oon Jiai t of the light 
of the ju^iiula V suTi I he biH f.ice of the mcimi 
aj'pears w 'ml s but m reality it is a dark 
blown '!'h b,dit of t}i(‘ nuhai i=: .sent to it 
direct fiom t)'e ; nn It is tlien inflected from 
till- nu>i)n to tie <\.rth, th ' amount varying 
.U'cording to l!ie 1 el., live pvisition of earth 
and nax'n Mu moon or< upnes a curious 
pjution in ba, solai s^st(.m It lotatins on its 
ov n axiv, also revolves round the eaith, and 
with the earili revoive.s round the sun. Since 
the jxtkkI of rcjtation and periotl of revolu 
luin are of the same tiuralion, (he Mime face 
or Fi<lc of the* iiKXiii is always turned toward 
the earth 

Phases of the Mooo. In its journey round 
tlic earth, the nirion presents varying ix)r- 
tions of its illunmiated side toward us. and 
the charlgc^^ that take place through its 
alternate waxing and waning are called its 
l>hascs. The actual ttew moon is invisible, its 
dark side then facing us. Gradually, the 
crescent widens until, about the seventh 
dajr after new moon, the moon is a half 
circle, Ixiing then first quarter. Relative to 
the earth, the moon is then at right angles 
to the du-f^lion of the sun. About seven 
days later, the whole circle is illuminated, 
for tiie sun, earth, and moon are all in a 
'♦raight line, and the illuminated half of 
the moon i.'» turned directly toward earth. 
This is Jull moon, or second quarter . 

J^oceedlng easterly in its orbit, the moon, 
ill another seven days or so, reaches a point at 
which it is at right angles to the direction of 

i79--(C.*ij6)* 


(he Min, and is again sc< n as a half circle. 
From thi.s last or third qnuylry , it re.ich^s, in 
about another week, the ro it r. 

in a hue with the eartli ;>r:d .Min, willi tlw* 
dark side cartliward, and the fere invisible* 

Variations of Motion. 71 .e orbit or jj.ifh 
fjf tin* nuxm round the eartis u. clliptic.i!. ivjt. 
{onslantly cliant’iug in its f« rni 'i he hne d 
ajcarlcs. or points of least and groato.i 
<!’sta.nce from (lie cciitro of nviujii, ^auitia . 
.tllv (.llang^s^, pel forming a co.npleie icV’^l : 
lion in a little less tlian iiiii,; \xnis At * r* 
lime of the now moon, the dc'Tnnfe ix.iw x r 
Mill and moon is at the lona-st. and tiic moon 
I ‘.lid to be in ronjunctiQ}', , at the lul' 
moon, it IS farthest away fiorn tlic sun, ami 
IS m oppos.it\on. In its motion the moon r, 
.'ontmually oscillating -imdong the 
rru n1-; v. Inch art c:‘l)cd h'^>i alion:. TliCT^forL 
icL K'ally more th.an lialf of tlic moon’s 
-.nrfact Ord\' 41 r rant ol ihc jnnou j. 
1 e'''T \iMbIe to us, and a Irdt ( f ab(jut i-^ ]>ci 
4ij.t at fhs < dgc of the mof>a alternalelv 
\ i-sjhic .imi mvisihl' , owh:,; to the Oscdlat ion. 

Craters Sliubt-d thmuph a teji. .scope, ili'- 

‘i ot 'nrxm app^s'.is tr> be marl ''d 

wdh ( r.item of (*\tinc» \ son»f of 
tJ.i m li.'iving v.ails 1‘ in ’u igld; 

’ i>'y.r .is( ronom.'o dei luit ,dii Imb* tie'* '■'o- 

< il\d. to couMnu. a-, tu ‘i, but thi '.’n 

'h« i-ji'n d .n:i^ jU( due lo tin iinpaM 
nx'tcom I r.i‘'di’iip down on moi-n ; 

n!; .uM not l)(‘ forgotten tbit i. vclio 
4 loMon, such as ha\'e or( mr ■ 1 <.'n th'* e.:: b 
talv'* j>lace or. ihe ir. .on oom.ic to i,e 
hi' h uf v.'.itor and a' iiRw^j’ihcTr 

riu* n*-c of the camera, in couj imclu »i! urih 
;:rarit tel'-scope.s, ha.s o •^v'*ed i>ain.staki::g and 
.locurate sur\ eying of '» ,* nn'.>on‘.s suifaco. 

Moons of other /'anets. Jupiter has 
mn«L, xwu having retrograde ino\emcrit 
Mars has tao, sinalh'r than those of Jupiter 
Saturn has nine moons, possibly ten; the 
largest, Tdan, is 25040 mile.s in djanietcr. or 
^oincwliat larger than om nuxin. Uiann*i, 
a planet which is i,8w, 000.000 miles distant 
from the sun, has four moons, all of which 
revolve backw'ard. 

MOONSTONE. A milky, bluish, opalescent 
variety of feldspar, used as a gem. Stones, 
which arc found mostly in Ceylon, are 
ahvays cut in cabochon form to display the 
mo\'ing sheen which the better specimens 
jx)sse Moonstone is con5.idcrc\l the birtli- 
stone for tliosc born m September. See 
I^ILDSPAR. 

MOORE, Sir John (17O1 -1S09). A British 
soldier w'hose hcix7ic death made him a 
national hero. Born at (Glasgow, Moore 
entered the army as a had of 15, serving 
with marked distinction in campaigns in the. 
Wcjst Indies. Ireland, Holland and Egypt. 
In 1808, at the head of 10.000 men, he was 
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sent to reinforce the British command in the 
Spanish peninsula. He contemplated a 
junction uHlth the 
forces under General 
Roinana. but his 
plan was frustrate<l 
by the failure of 
the Spanish com- 
mander to co-oper- 
ate promptly. At 
Salamanca. word 
reached him that 
Madrid had fallen 
and that Napoleon 
marching with 
a superior force to 
crush him. Com- 
pelled to retreat, 
SIR JOHN MOORE Moocc succccdcd in 

{National PortrmiiG^iUry) reaching Conmna 

after a hurried 
march across desolate mountains in the un- 
favourable weather. Here, however, the 
I'rench forced him to give battle. Moore 
was struck by a rifle ball and fell, just as his 
troops were achie^^ng victory'. 

Sir John Afoore was a fine trainer of men. 
by developing < thcir moral qualities rather 
than by flogging. His influence was felt by 
both the rank and file and the senior oflicers 
under his command. 

MOORE, Thomas (1779-1852). An Irish 
poet who v\TOtc some of the best-loved songs 
of his own and succeeding generations. To 
Thomas Moore wc 
are indebted for 
such old favoiintcs 
as lUHeve Me If All 
Those Endearing 
Young Charms, The 
Last Rose of Sum- 
mer, Oft in the Stilly 
Night, and many 
others. I'heir 
author was bom in 
Dublin, educated at 
Trinity College, and 
in 1799 went to 
Ix>ndon to study 
law, but soon 
showed his prefer- 
ence for literature. 
In 1800 he pub- 
lished a translation 
of Anacreon, the 
Prince of Wales accepting the dedication of 
the poem. The Poetical Works of the Late 
Thomas Little was his next venture, the 
name being suggested by his owti diminu- 
tive stature. He was appointed registrar of 
the admiralty court in Bermuda in 1803, but 
tired of the monotonous life, and the next 
yeskT, after appointing a deputy, returned to 


England by way of the United States and 
Canada. 

In 1807 he wrote the first of the Irish Melo- 
dies, his best creations, which appeal not only 
to the Irish nation, hut also to the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Lalla Rookh, an Eastern ro- 
mance in verse, was written w'ith the aid of 
books on Oriental themes. It w^as published 
in 1817. i%og Moore went to Italy, but 
he returned to England in 1822. and spent 
his last years in Wiltshire. Among his other 
works arc Life of Sheridan, Life of Lord 
Byron, The Epicurean, History of Ireland, 
and humorous verses entitled The Fudge 
Family in Paris and Loves of the Angels. 

MOOR-HEN OR WATER-HEN. A com- 
mon bird belonging to the rail family (sec 
Rail), which is chaiacteiized by scalloped 
toes. The moor-hen can be distinguished by 
its red forehead and white iindcrtiiil. The 
coot, w'hich belongs also to the rail family 
and is closely related to the moor-hen, has 
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a white forehead. The moor- hen usually 
builds a nest of rcods or flags on a clump of 
rushes or under a bu.sh close to some stream 
or pond. On the average bctw’ecn seven and 
eleven dull buff eggs with rcddi.sli spots arc 
laid. The bird swims and run.s well and is 
capable of long sustained flight. The 
moorhen Ls common in most parts of the 
world. See Gallinule. 

Scientifle Vane. The moor- lien belongs to the rail 
family, RaUidaa and bears (he name GaUinuia 
chhropia. 

MOORISH ARCHITECTURE. See Mo- 

hammedan Architecture. 
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MOORS. A general name applied to all 
Mohammedans who speak Arabic and who 
live in the Barbary states of North Africa. 
An organized state existed in what is now 
Morocco as early as 100 B.c. The Arabs 
overran this country in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, converting the inhabitants 
to tlie Mohammedan religion by force of 
arms, after a long, strenuous resistance. The 
Arabs crossed the Mediterranean and passed 
through Spain into France, where they were 
checked at the battle of Tours in 732 by 
Charles Martel. They then turned back into 
Spain, where they founded a colonial 
empire, making the Christian Spaniards a 
subject and enslaved people. During the 
time known as the Dark Ages, science and 
art and literature flourished under the 
patronage oi the wealthy Moors. The rule of 
the Moors was not accepted peacefully, and 
through many centuries the princes of 
Christian stales in Spain waged a ceaseless 
war with the aliens, gradually forcing 
them back until, rf the time of Ferdinand 
of Aragon and Isabella oi Castile, the Moorish 
kingdom had Ixxome limited to Granada, 
where the Alhambra was their stronghold ; 
and in 1492, while Columbus was sailing 
westward toward the New World, the armies 
of Ferdinand and Isabellaconqucicd Granada. 
The Mohammedan Moors were driven out. 
but those who wished could remain in Spain 
by changing from the Mohammedan to the 
Christian religion. Those who took this step 
were called Moriscos by the Spaniards, and 
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any lapse to the old religion was punished 
with severity. 

1 he present Moors are not, a< is sometimes 
supposed, negroes. I'hey arc a white race, 
showing in swarthy skin and aquiline 


features their very mixed blood, for the 
original inhabitants intermarried with 
Romans, Arabs, and Spanish. 

MOOSE. The largest member of the deer 
family, this animal stands from 3 to 7 ft. 
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high at the shoulder, and is covered with 
coarse brown fur. Its home is in the forests 
of Alaska, Canada and the border states of 
America. The European elk is a 
smaller ’ moose, but the elk of 
America is of a different species (see 
Elk). Moose l>clong, with caribou 
and reindeer, to the flat-homed 
group of the deer family. See Deer. 

The an'Jers of the male moose 
sometimes have a spread of 6 ft. 
from tip to tip. The fore part of 
them resembles the horns of a deer, 
but the branches at the back are 
united in a spadc-like, flat surface, 
often over a foot wide, from which 
six to twelve short points protrude, 
like spread Angers from the palm 
of the baud. The female has no 
antlers. The upj^cr part of the muz- 
zle hangs three or four inches over 
the lower jaw, and aids the animal 
in browsing for its food of soft 
twigs and bark, moss, and the 
stems and leaves of WTitcr-lilies. I ts 
front legs are longer than tho;>e 
behind, giving it a clumsy gait and making 
it necessary for the animal to get on iU 
knees when eating from tlic ground. 

Witli all its apparent cliiin.siiiess, the moose 
is swift and pow'crful. It never gallops, but 
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runs with a high step. In spite of restrictions 
'>n moose-hunting in both Canaria and the 
ilnited States, and the establishment of 
game preserves, the animal is in danger of 
becoming extinct. 

Scieatifie Ktmes. Moo!>e belong to the family 
Camion. The EuroMan elk is AU^s aUa. The 
American species is Ak€s amtricana. 

MORAINE, mo rayn\ A glacier in a 
mountain valley bears on each side a line 
of rock fragments that have rolled or slid 
oa to the ice from the adjoining slopes. This 
is called a lateral moraine. ' Where two 
mountain glaciers unite, the lateral moraines 
on their adjacent sides merge into a medial 
moraine along the middle of the unitc<l 
stream. At the lower end of a mountain 
glacier, or at the front of a continental icc 
sheet, a much larger ridge is built up of 
material deposited as the ice melts. Such a 
ridge, which has a characteristic topo- 
graphy of knolls and hollows, is a ier- 
minal moratne. Some of the terminal 
moraines formed by the great ice sheets 
of the Pleistocene Epoch are ranges 
of hills. Finally, the material in the Ixit- 
tom of the glacier, deposited beneath the 
icc as it melts, is t'le ground moraine. See 
Glaciek. 

MORAUTT PLAY. A dram^ la which the 
characters personify abstract ideas, such a.» 
virtue, vice, wealth, poverty, knowledge, 
ignorance, innocence, jealousy, etc. These 
plays were first produced in England in the 
fifteenth century, and with the miracle and 
mystery playc, all growing out of Church 
f>ageants, gave rise to incKitrn drama. The 
morality play marks the third stage in the 
development of the drama, the mystery and 
miracle plays coming first. 

The morality plays were intended to 
teach moral refoim, but as they devel- 
oped, the "\nces" Ix^gan to furnish the 
humorous element. The clowns and fools 
superbly created by Shakespeare were a 
development of the ** vices " of the morality 
play. See Drama. 

MORATORUTBL A postponement, by 
executive or legislative decree, of the time 
for payment of financial obligations. A 
moratorium is usually occasioned by a 
monetary {janic, political or industrial 
upheaval, or national calamity, such as a 
flood or earthquake. Its effect is to stay 
legal action for the collection of debts, but 
it docs not release the debtor from his 
obligations. With the great extension of 
international commerce and the credit 
system, a moratorium has come to relate 
largely \o bills of exchange, drafts and bank 
deposits, and excludes ^m its operations 
household and personal obligations. 


Prior to the World War, inoratoria were 
used only on occasion.s of public dLsastor, 
such as the Paris fl<xxU of loio, or the 
Messina earthquake. The first war mora- 
torium was iiccroo<l by Cireat Ilritain in 
August, 1914, owing to the cess.ition of 
remittances from abroad to meet bills of 
exchange in Ixxidon 

In the world financial ciisis of 1931 and m 
tlie succeeding years, a inoratoiiuiii was 
frequently decreed. In 1931 a one-year 
moratorium on inter-gov crnmeiital debts 
was declared by Prt^sitlent Hoover of the 
United States, whose suggestion of a post- 
(lonemcnt for one year of all inter-govem- 
inenial obligations arising out ol the war, 
reparations and relief debts, both principal 
and interest, was adopted by the nations. 
Certain “standstill'' arrangeiuonls were 
agreed uj>«:)ii at the same tune, rehev ing 
German private creditors from the immediate 
necessity of meeting their foreign obligations. 
Germany also adopted, later, the “traiisfi r 
moratorium," which did not mean the 
cessation of payment m marks of pnnci- 
jval and interest, but of pavments m foreign 
currency. 

Early in 193.5, heiivy withdrawals of bank 
deposits cause*! many States in the Unitc*d 
States of America to oRier a bank mora 
torium. In March of that year, l^resident 
Roosevelt Issued a j)roclaination declaring a 
nation-wTide bank holiday by suspendigig all 
banking oj>crations in the United Sbates and 
its territories. This was done to prevent tlu- 
export, hoarding or earmarking (»f gold 
silver, com, or bullion, Oi currency, and tu 
protect bank dep<.)sits, until measures could 
be taken to restore confidence. 

MORATIA. Formerly a Crow'ii land of 
Austria-Hungary, Moravia is now a province 
of the He|)ublic of Czechoslovakia. It has 
an area of 86x6 sq. miles in the central part 
of the Republic. The land is the eastern 
part of the Bohemian plateau, surrounded 
by hills and mountains and drained by the 
River Morava, a tributary of the Danube. 
Two-tbirds of the population is Czech, and 
nearly one-fourib G^man. Wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, maize and flax arc cultivated, and 
great quantities of sugar-beet are grown. 
Leather goods, yarn, silk, wine, glass and 
machinery are also manufactured. 

The greater part of the inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics. The largest city and tile 
centre of the woollen industry Is Brno, 
which has a population of at>out 263,600 
(sec Czechoslovakia). I'hc p>opulatioii of 
the province is alK>ut 3,500.000. 

History. The earliest recrmds show that 
Moravia was occupied by the Boii, a Celtic 
race after whom Bohemia is named. They 
were succeeaed by the Germanic Quadi, who 
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^iccorniianied the Vandals in their western 
migration. Other German tribes followed 
them, but by the sixth century there was an 
ovcrwlielming invasion of Slavs. 

In 789 Charlemagne brought the country 
under his rule. After his death in 814. the 
Moravian princes attempted to assert their 
independence, and theii leader Kaslislav 
even formed an alliance wi*h the lUilgarians 
and the !*> dine Eniper^)r. As a result of 
fori;.,^n contacts, ChxlslLanity was 
foinially c^^AblLshcd in the kingdom m 864, 
ro'i! jv. 'ivj the i jl>i>ui-s of miss onarier, from 
t!u Cire<‘k ( iiun li at OinstantJO' jple. Svato- 


from persecution and exile that the s<'ct 
almost died out. 

In the eighteenth century the Brcthr»Mi 
experienced a revival of strength 01 Gcrman5^ 
and later a number of members emigrated 
to America, where they founded churches 
They are now strongest in America, and ;jre 
zealous in missionary work. 

MORAY, James Stewart, Eakl of 
70). Regent of Scotland ; a natural son of 
King James V and a half-brother of Maiy 
Queen of Scots. In 1555 he accepteri the 
<^l\inistic teachings of joim Knox, and 
Iwicamc the leader of the Lords of the Con- 
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pluk, the successor of Itastislav, extended 
Moravia's Ixjundarics. 

Further expansion w^as thwarted by the 
Magyars, and, indeed, the kingdom decreased 
until tlie territory was leduc^jd to its present 
size. During most of the tenth century, 
Hungary, Poland and Bohemia quarrell^ 
over tlic possession of Moravia, but in 1029 
it was finally incorporated with Bohemia and 
liccainc a part of the medieval German 
hhnpirc. After the Battle of Moh&c.s in 1526, 
.Moravia fell to Ferdinand of Austria. In 
1849 it was separated from Bohemia and 
made a distinct province, or independent 
crownland. 

MORAVIAN BRETHREN. A Protestant 
sect which originated in Moravia and Bo- 
hemia after the death of John Huss. The 
Brethren numbered at least 200,000 by 1617, 
but during and after the Thirty Years War, 
which ended in 1648, they suffered so much 


gregation who engaged themselves to extir- 
pate idolatry and the Roman Catholic faitli 
from Scotland. On the death of Mary of 
Guise, Queen-mother and regent, James 
brought the Queen back from France and 
became her chief secretaiy, being at tlie 
same time created Earl of Moray (or Murray). 
He strongly objected to the inarri^e of 
Mary with Darnley, but, without carrying his 
opposition to the point of armed resistance, 
he fled to ♦he court of Elizabeth After the 
murder of ivizxio he returned and w'as recon- 
ciled. On Mary's abdication in 1567 he 
became regent for the infant King. James VI. 
At tlie investigation into Mary’s part in the 
Darnley murder, he produced the Caskcl 
letters, though reluctantly, for fear of en- 
dangering his owm safety should Mary be 
restored. In 1570 Moray was assassinatcil 
by James Hamilton, one of the few adherents 
of Mary in Scotland. 
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MORAYSHIRE, or ELGINSHIRE. A 
north-easterly maritime county of Scotland, 
with an area of 304,606 acres and a popu- 
lation (1931) of 40,805. 

Moray falls into two natural divisions, 
the highland region of the south and the 
lowland region of the north, with an inter- 
mediate upland country. In the extreme 
east the landscape is dominated by the 
valley of the Spey. The Grampians form a 
natural bulwark to the highland region, 
which is a country of heather moors and 
rocky hills cut by numerous glens, of which 
the majority lie in a north-south direction 
l>etw'een descending parallel ridges. The 


History and Antignities. There is ample 
evidence of a prehistoric civilization in the 
hill districts and in the lowlands alike, and 
numerous flints have been discovered in the 
Culbiu sands. Large numbers of stone circles, 
of which the finest is at Urquhart, demon- 
strate that the area was thickly populated. 
Witli regard to the Roman occupation 
nothing is definitely known. The Roman 
bath at Burghead is not conclusive evidence 
of Roman occupation. Burghead, also, is the 
traditional site of the first Christian church 
established here at the beginning of the 
seventli century or earlier, under the auspices 
of the Irish Saint Columba. 



Ruurs or elcin cathedral 


Tlw great church, sm ft. In length, was loonded in 1234. Destroyed in 1390, it was rebuilt as the 
finest church in Soouaad. In 1^ and again in xyii the central tower coUapsed, and the building, 
which had suffered during the Refovmatioo, was finally allowed to go to ruin. 
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highest point reached is on the borders of 
Banffshire, 2316 ft., but several square miles 
of the centr^ uplands have a mean eleva- 
tion of more than 1500 ft. 

By contrast, the northern plain ranges 
from sea level to a height of 500 ft., and in 
width varies from three to eight miles. This, 
the **Laigh of Moray," is one of the most 
fertile districts in all Scotland. The great 
forest of Damaway and the A I tyre Woods 
are the most richly timbered areas. The coast 
is level and generally sandy; the Culbin 
sandhills, westward of the Bay of Findhorn, 
have extended over land formerly fertile. 

The principal river is the Spey, which 
rises in Inverness-shire and flows north-east 
through Moray, forming for a part of its 
course the boundary line between Moray 
and Banff. The Findhorn, which enters the 
county from Nairn and flows through Forres 
into ^ndhorn'Bay, drains most of the west, 
whilst the Lossie rises in the central uplands. 
See Nairnshire. 


After the unification of the kingdoms o( 
the Scots and Piets in the ninth century, the 
whole district came under the sway of the 
chieftain MacAlpin. Later, the county suf- 
fered through the Scandinavian invasions. 
At this time the province of Moray emerged, 
including the whole of Naim as well as part 
of Inverness. Its own earls ruled with prac- 
tically autonomous power. The battle of 
1040 between the Scandinavians and Mac- 
beth, and the subsequent revolt of Macbeth 
against King Duncan were events of historic 
importance. The first Scottish king who 
undermined the power of the carls was David 
I. Robert the Bruce and William Wallace 
both found ardent support in this province, 
and from 1296 to 1303 Moray’s claim to inde- 
pendence was successful. Again, after the 
Battle of Bannockburn, the Earldom of 
Moray conferred exceptional powers on its 
holder. 

Apart from the prehistoric antiquities 
mentioned above, Sweno’s stone at Forres 
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takes pride of place. This is very elaborately 
decorated, and is one of the most perfectly 
preserved of the sculptured stones in Scot- 
land. Architecturally, Elgin Cathedral is 
the most striking of the extant ruins. A 
mixture of Norman and Gothic, it is without 
peer. The ruins of Kinloss Abbey and 
Fluscarden Priory both date from the thir- 
teenth century. 

Agricaltore and Indoles. Agriculture is 
the principal occupation, the Laigh of 
Moray being chiefly arable and the remainder 
of the county pastoral, with the exception of 
permanent grass and root-crops. Cattle and 
sheep arc reared in all districts. Deep-sea 
fishing in the Moray Firth has decreased, 
[mrtly owing to severe competition from the 
steam drifters of Aberdeen. Distilling and 
(luarrying are also carried on profitably. 
l>ossiemouth is the most important seaport, 
though even here trade has dwindled. 

Chief Towns. The county town is Elgin 
(wliich see). There are five other Burghs: 
Burghead (population in 1931. 1255). Forres 
(l>opulation in 1931, 4169), Grantown-on- 
Spey (population in 193 1,15 77), Lossiemouth 
(tMDpulation in 1931, 3914)* and Rothes (popu- 
lation in 1931. 1292). Of these, Forres and 
lx)ssicmouth. in addition to being towns of 
great antiquity, have recently acquired a 
wide popularity as summer resorts. 

MORDANTS. Substances capable of unit- 
ing chemically with dyestuffs to produce 
insoluble compounds that will give per- 
manent colours. The mordants in common 
use include salts of chromium, iron, alu- 
minium. tin or other metals, and tannic acid, 
lactic acid, oleic acid, and so on. The former 
arc basic, or metallic, mordants, and are 
used Hith acid dyestuffs; the latter are acid 
mordants, and arc combined with basic 
dyestuffs. The compounds of basic mordants 
with dyestuffs are called lakes. See Dyeing 
AND Dyestuffs. 

MORDECAI, tnor' deki, or mor de kay\ 
Sec Haman. 

MORE, Sir Thomas (1480-1535). Lord 
Chancellor of England ; he was bom in Lon- 
don ‘‘of a family not illustrious but honour- 
able," as he himself described it. Archbishop 
Morton, in whose household he served as a 
youth, sent him to Oxford, where for two 
years he studied Greek under Grocyn and 
Linaerp. Returning to London, More took 
up the study of law at New Inn and later at 
Lincoln's Inn. For a time he lectured on 
law and served as a member of Parliament. 
He became bencher of Lincoln's Inn in 1509, 
and a member of the Commission wUch 
negotiated a commercial treaty with Flanders 
(1515)* At the court of Henry VIII, More 
became a prominent and influential figure, and 
among the many important offices which he 


held was that of Speaker of the House of 
Commons. On the downfall of Wolsey in 
1529, Henry made More Lord Chancellor, but 
three years later, declining to support the 
King's anti-Papal policy, he resigned and 
went into retirement. In 1534 he was com- 
mitted to the Tower for his refusal to sub- 
scribe to the Oath of Supremacy. In the 
following year he was charged with high 
treason, convicted and executed. 

More was a man of great learning and at 
the same time of extraordinary charm and 
probity of character. Among his writings in 
Latin and English, remarkable for their prose 
style, are the Utopia and the History of 
Richard HI. He is reckoned among the 
greatest of English humanists. His domestic 
life was exemplary and the family circle at 
Chelsea was cultured and happy. In par- 
ticular, the affection which existed between 
More and his daughter, Margaret Roper, and 
his long friendship with Erasmus are note- 
worthy. “Nature," said Erasmus, "never 
formed a sunnier and happier disposition 
than that of Thomas More." He was 
canonized a saint by the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1935. 

MOREA« mo re' a. See Peloponnesus. 

MORG^, Sir Henry (1635-1688). A 
notorious* buccaneer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His attack on Panama was made after 
peace had been arranged between England 
and Spain, and Morgan was sent to England 
as a prisoner. But the riches which he car- 
ried with him gained for him the honour of 
knighthood from the hands of Charles II. 
In 1674 he was sent back to Jamaica as 
Lieutenant-Governor and Commander-in - 
Chief of His Majesty's Forces in the colony. 

MORISCOS, mo 
rts' koz. A name 
once applied to 
some of the Moors 
of Spain who, after 
the overthrow of 
their Empire, be- 
came Christians. 

Sec Moors, 

MORL AND, 

George (1763- 
1804). English 
painter of common 
rural scenes, whose 
numerous works 
gained him a wide 
reputation in his 
own day. He was 
bom in London, 
and inherited artis- 
tic gifts from his 
father and grandfather. He exhibited at 
the Royal Academy at the age of ten. 
When freed from the narrow restraints of 
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his home, his habits became loose and dis> 
sipated. He refused an offer from Romney 
to become his assistant.and preferred a hand- 
to-mouth existence. Many of his four 
thousand pictures were painted to raise 
money to pay his debts. Morland's paintings, 
the b^t known of which are ** The Interior of 
a Stable ” and The Alehouse Door " (both 
in the National Galler) }, show him to have 
been a master of genre ]>ainting ; his animal 
studies are unsurpassed, unless by Landseer. 

MORLEY, John. First Viscount Morley 
OF Blackburn (1838-1923). An English 
author and states- 
man. After leaving 
Oxford in 1839, 
Morley began a dis- 
tinguished career 
in London as writer 
and editor, but his 
interest in the 
Liberal party led 
him into politics. 
He w'as elected to 
Parliament in 1883. 
and in 1886 became 
Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in Glad- 
stone's third Cabi- 
net, where he 
favoured the grant 

LORD MORLEV Of HomC Rulc. 
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quent career was 
one of consistent opposition to imperialism 
and the use of military methods in extending 
the Empire. He opposed the Boer War, and 
as Secretary of State for India (1905-19K)) 
under Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith, he 
showed his sympathy with' the aspirations of 
the native people for a measure of home rule, 
though he repressed outbreaks of sedition 
with firmness. In 1914. when Great Britain 
entered the World War, he resigned from the 
Government owing to his opposition to war. 

His writings, of outstanding merit, include 
the Life of Edmund Burke; Life of Cobden; 
Voltaire ; Rousseau ; Diderot and the Encyclo- 
paedists; Oliver Cromwell; and Life of Glad- 
stone. His Life of Burke appears in the 
English Men of Letters series, of which he 
was chief editor. 

MOBLEY, Thomas (c. 1557-1604). Eng- 
lish composer and writer on music. HLs 
cansonets, madrigals, and two-part fantasies 
are written in a very pure style of counter- 
point, of which he was a past-master; and 
are of great charm. His book on music of 
the contrapuntal style, A Plains and Easie 
Introduction to Practicall Musicke (1597)* ** 
one of the most important works on the sub- 
ject, and the first of its kind to be published 
in England. 


MORMONS. Officially called The Church 
OF Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 
A religious sect founded by Joseph Smith in 
1830, and now numbering over 655,000 
adherents in various parts of the world. 

In their view, the Bible is accepted as 
inspired, but is supplemented by the Book 
of Mormon, and by revelation through the 
President of the Church. The salvation of 
man is possible, according to Mormon doc- 
trine. only through belief in Christ's atone- 
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raent, repentance for sin, and baptism for the 
remission of .sin. 

The Mormon beliefs in regard to marriage 
have been more widely discussed than any 
other feature of their creed. Joseph Smith 
declared that he had received a divine com- 
mand to re-establish plural marri^e, and 
polygamy, though not obligatory, b^mc 
the practice of the Elders and of many of the 
people. This brought the sect into conflict 
with the law of the United States, and after 
a long and embittered controversy the 
Mormon leader. Woodruff, in 1890 fesued a 
manifesto withdrawing the sanction of the 
Mormon Church from polygamous unions. 

The ruling President is the successor 
of Joseph Smith. Associated with him are 
two counsellors. These three, who arc 
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declared to be the successors of Peter, James 
and John, constitute the first presidency. 
Next rank the patriarch, whose function it is 
to bless and lay on hands, and the twelve 
apostles, who are a high council of the 
Church. The Church is divided into about 
fifty stakes, nearly half of which are in Utah. 

The Mormon revelation is said to have 
been made to Joseph Smith by an angel, at 
whose direction Smith claimed to have 
found the Book, written on gold plates in 
strange characters, buried in a hill in New 
York State. 

The Book of Mormon purports to be a 
record of two early races of America, the 


garden morning-glory, the best-known orna- 
mental plant of the group, has velvety, 
funnel-shaped flowers of variegated hues — 
shades of purple, blue, pink and white. The 
vine has a dark-green, heart-shaped leaf, and 
grows at an astonishingly rapid rate, twin- 
ing itself about anything near it. See Con- 
volvulus. 

MORNING STAR. See Evening Star. 

MOROC'CO. A country occupying the 
north-west extremity of Africa. It comprises 
approximately 213,350 sq. miles, of which 
Spain controls 13,125. A strip along the 
Mediterranean is known as the Spanish zone ; 
the remainder, excepting Tangier, is a French 


Jaredites, who came from the Tower 
of Babel, and the Nephites, who 
arc said to have arrived from Jeru- 
salem about 600 B.c. 

Joseph Smith and others, who 
had become his adherents, organized 
the Church at Fayette, Seneca 
County, New York State, on 6th 
April, 1830. A period of persecu- 
tion now followed in various places 
where Mormons had attempted to 
settle, and these came to a climax 
in 1838 at the settlement in Far 
West (Missouri), where a number of 
Mormons were kiUed in a riot, and 
Smith and other leaders were im- 
prisoned. Thereupon most of the 
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migrated into Illinois, where they 
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founded the town of Nauvoo. Here 
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Smith, who had been released from 


prison, rejoined his followers. Further 
trouble arose, however, and Joseph and his 
brother Hyrum were arrested in 1844. and 
imprisoned in Carthage jail, where they 
were shot by an invading mob. 

The death of Smith caused consternation 
and confusion in the Church, but the great 
body of members accepted the leadership of 
the twelve apostles, with Brigham Young 
at their head as Joseph Smith's successor. 
Led by him, they began their westward 
migration in 1846, and the next year settled 
on the shores of Great Salt Lake. 

For a number of years there was conflict 
between the United States Government and 
the Monnons. The latter applied for admis- 
sion to the Union in 1849 as Uie "State of 
Deseret," but met with r^usal. Utah, how- 
cveSr, was organized as a territory in 1850, 
and Brigham Young was Governor for seven 
years. He proved an able leader. In 1896 
Utah was admitted into the Union of 
States. 

See Utah . 

MORNING-GLORY. The common name 
of a famity of climbing plants which botan- 
ists call CofWohmia€§me (Convolvulus). The 


Protectorate, though nominally all of Mor- 
occo, is an Empire, governed by a Sultan. 
The population of the French zone is about 
4.500,000; the Spanish zone has about 
1,000,000 inhabitants, iangier city, with 
surrounding territory (225 sq. miles), is 
internationalized. The country is crossed in 
the north and tbe south by the two ranges 
of the Atlas, of which the southern is still 
imperfectly explored. Between them a wide 
plain opens to the Atlantic. The climate is 
warm, with dry summers and moist winters. 
Of tbe total population Morocco, about 
136,000 are Jews and about 200,000 Euro- 
peans. 

The People and their Sarronndings. There 
is almost no ’settled industry, though cattle, 
hides, wool, barley, wheat, eggs, almonds, 
flax-seed, t>eans and some other products are 
exported. While much of the land is un- 
suited to cultivation, there are vast areas on 
the tablelands between the Atlas Mountains 
and the sea that would be very productive if 
properly tilled. Phosphates, lead ‘Oie and 
manganese are mined, and that is much 
other mineral wealth. The Berben constitute 
tbe most numerous part of the population. 
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and are to be found chiefly in the mountains. 
The plains are inhabited by the Arabs and 
the Moors, a people of mixed Berber and 
Arab blood and o£ Arabic culture. 

Government. Until recently, Morocco was 
in eve^ sense an absolute monarchy, or 
despotism. The Sultan was the chief of the 
State and the head of the religion, which is 
Mohammedan. France, hoping to include 
Morocco within her vast African Empire, 
established a protectorate over most of the 


were drawn for service there. When the 
Moors were Anally driven from Spain after 
the fall of Granada in 1492, many of them 
settled in Morocco. The first foreign am- 
bassador appointed to Morocco was sent 
by Queen Elizabeth of England in 1577. 
Henry III of France also sent a consul to 
Morocco and Fez in the same year. In 1814 
the slavery of Christians was abolished, and 
piracy was prohibited three years later. 
However, friction between groups of natives 
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country, and induced the Sultan to counten- 
ance certain reforms. Spain for a time 
opposed French domination, and the arrival 
of the German gunboat Panikew off Agadir 
in 1911 nearly brought about an international 
crisis. Germany later abandoned her claims 
in return for the cession of a part of French 
Congo, and Spain was given a protectorate 
over the Mediterranean coast. The French 
in their zone control the official acts of the 
Sultan through their Resident-General, 
whose headquarters are at Rabat. 

EQstory. Morocco in andent times formed 
part of the Roman province of Mauritania, 
and when Rome's power declined, it eseperi- 
enced the vicissitudes of the other African 
provinces. It was overrun by the Arabs in 
682, reduced to submission, and forced to 
adopt the Mohammedan reli^on. It partici- 
pated in the conquest of Spain, and it was 
largdy fmn Morocco that firesh contingents 


and Europeans has continued to the present 
day. In 1839 a war with Spain broke out 
after which Morocco was forced to pay an 
indemnity of ^4,000,000. In 1923 a series of 
conferences over controversies affecting con- 
trol of Tangier resulted in the formation of 
an international zone round the city. The 
agreement was signed by Great Britain. 
France and Spain, and be^me effective ist 
June, 1925. Italy did not recognize the new 
order until a new Tangier accord, in 1928. 
gave Italy a share in the policing of the zone. 
Sultan Sidi Mohammed was proclaimed in 
1927. For several years, beginning 1922, 
there was warfare with the Riffian tribesmen 
which taxed the resources of both Spain and 
France. The Riffian leader, Abd el-Krim, 
finally surrendered, and was banished to 
Reunion Island (1926). Spanish Morocco was 
one of the chief centres of the military and 
anti-Soculist revolt beginning in July, 1936. 
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^WSf. The chief of these are as follows — 

Casablanca, or Dar-el-Beida, founded in 
1468, and the country’s largest seaport, is on 
the Atlantic coast. It handles half the 
foreign trade. The population is 161,113 
(1931), of whom about 45,000 are Europeans 
and about 18,000 are Jews. 

Fex, founded probably in a.d. 808. and 
one of the Sultan’s capitals, is situated in a 
deep valley 100 miles east of the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is divided into old and new Fez by 
the river of the same name. The streets are 
narrow and dirty. 

Fez conducts an extensive trade by cara- 
van with the interior, and is noted for its 
manufactures of woollen cloaks, silk shawls 
and handkerchiefs, the red caps called fez 
(named after the town), firearms, swords and 
leather goods. A railway line runs westward 
from Tunis through Fez to the Atlantic and 
thence south to the city of Marrakech. 
Population, 107,843 (1931); 5000 are Euro- 
peans and 10,000 are Jews. 

Marrakech, formerly called Morocco, is one 
of the four capitals of the Sultan, and is 
situated on a plain abo-t 1500 ft. above sea- 
level, 90 miles from the Atlantic. A crum- 
bling wall 7| miles in length encloses a 
tangle of narrow, crooked streets, and 
though there arc numerous gardens, open 
spaces and market places, the general aspect 
is one of neglect. 

The manufacture of so-called Morocco 
leather is the only industry of note. Of the 
jKipulation, which is 193,582 (1931), many 
are Jews, There arc not more than 3000 
European residents. Marrakech was founded 
in the eleventh century, reaching the height 
of its prosperity about 1400. It then had a 
population of about 700,000. 

Meknis, least important of the Sultan's 
capitals, now his summer residence, is 
situated a little cast of Fez. It has a pottery 
industry. Population 54,156 (1931). 

RabXt, on the Atlantic coast, founded in 
1184 on the ruins of an ancient Roman 
colony, is one of the Sultan’s capitals and 
the headquarters of French control in 
Morocco. It manufactures leather, carpets 
and rugs. Population 53,006 (1931), of whom 
6nc-third are Europeans. 

The capital of the Spanish zone is Tetuan 
(population. 48.000), and of the international 
zone Tangier (which see). 

MOROCCO. A variety of dressed leather, 
made from the skins of goats and manufac- 
turt^ originally by the Moors in Southern 
Spain and Morocco, whence its name. The 
characteristic qualities of genuine morocco 
are its elasticity, softness, and fineness of 
grain and texture. It is extremely oma- 
niental and is used for expensive book- 
bindings. 


MOR ONS. See Mental Defect. 

MORPHEUS, mar' fe us. In classic 
mythology, the name bestowed upon a 
minister of Somnus, the god of sleep (see 
SoMNus). He it was that called up visions 
in sleep, i.e. dreams. 

MORPHINE, ntor' fin, or mor- feen. The 
principal alkaloid in opium, of which it 
forms about 10 per cent. Crude morphine is 
greyish-brown, but the commercial product, 
obtained by dissolving the alkaloid in dilute 
sulphuric acid and treating it with bleaching 
agents, occurs as white, feathery crystals. 
Morphine relieves acute pain by producing 
sleep, when sufficiently large doses are given. 
Small doses allay pain without causing sleep. 
Since morphine is one of the most dangerous 
of habit-forming drugs, physicians advise 
against its use except in cases where pain 
is severe. It is sometimes given to cure 
diarrhoea, to allay persistent cough, and for 
the rehef of asthma. The tendency, however, 
is to use a substitute for this drug whenever 
possible. 

Overdoses of morphine cause death by 
slowing up respiratory action to the point 
of failure. Prompt measures may save the 
victim. These measures include washing out 
of the stomach and the administration of 
potassium permanganate. See Opium. 

MORPHOLOGY, mor foV o je. The 
branch of biological science which deals 
with the form and structure of animals and 
plants. It investigates the development of 
animal and plant forms rather than their 
uses, studies the life history of the organism 
as a whole and also of its separate organs, 
and traces the resemblances and differences 
between different forms. In the study of 
botany, morphology is sometimes spoken of 
as structural botany. See Biology ; Botany ; 
Zoology. 

Derivation. The term was trst employed by 
Goethe, and is from the Greek morphe, **form." and 
logoi, ’*doctrine.” 

MORRIS, William (1834-1896). English 
poet, artist and socialist, bom at Waltham- 
stow. He was a most precocious child, 
reading the Waver ley novels at the age of 
four; yet he was fond of out-of-door life. 
At Marlborough School he failed to distin- 
guish himself, but at Oxford he exerted a 
real influence in his little circle. One of Iils 
closest friendships, formed in college, was 
with Edward Burne-Jones, the painter. 
Morris contributed to the Oxford and Cani- 
bridge Magazine, which was issued for a 
year at his expense; and in 1858 produced 
The Defence of Guenevere, atid Other Poems, 
a work possessing the very spirit of medieval 
romanticism. It was followed by The Life 
and Death of fason (1867) and The Earthly 
Paradise (1868-1870). His prose romances 
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include The House of the Wolfings, The 
Roots of the Mountains, The Wood Beyond 
the World, and The Story of the Glittering 
Plain, 

Although he had intended entering the 
Church, Morris decidctl upon architecture as 
a profession; with Burne-Jones and Ros- 
setti, he exercised his talents at painting. 

and finally found 
his real interest in 
the subject of house 
decoration. In 1861 
he helped to found 
a company for the 
manufacture of 
artistic furniture 
and decorative arti- 
cles; and he also 
helped to develop 
the art of printing 
and bookbinding. 
In 1890 he found^ 
the Kelmscott 
Press, for which he 
himself designed 
the type. In the 
meantime, he con- 
tinued writing poetry, chiefly on subjects 
from ancient and medieval history. 

l*rom 1885 until his death he was a strong 
advocate of socialism, on the principles of 
w'hich he wrote and lectured. Among the 
numerous books and tracts which he wrote 
to further his socialist ideals, the best known 
are his Dream of John Ball (1888) and News 
from Nowhere (1891). His statement, “I 
would have nothing in my home that I 
do not know to be useful or believe to be 
beautiful." expresses his doctrine of house 
decoration. 

MORRIS DANCE. See Folk-damce. 
MORRISON, Herbert Stanley (b. 1888). 
Educated at the elementary schools, he 
began work as an errand boy. From 1923 
to 1924 and from 1929 to the 1931 Election 
he was Labour Member for Hackney. He 
was Mayor of Hackney in 1920. He is 
Secretary of the Labour Party and was 
Chairman in 1928. In the Labour Ministry 
of 1923-1931 he was Minister of Transport. 
He be^me Leader of the L.C.C. in 1934. 

MORSE, Samuel Finley Breesb (1791- 
1 872). The inventor of the electric telegraph, 
and of the Morse Code. The first message 
on the instrument it had taken him ten years 
to perfect was sent between Washington 
(D.C.) and Baltimore in 1844. See Signals; 
Telegraph. 

His distinction as an artist was, perhaps, 
only a little less than that as an inventor, for 
he was one of the best of the earlier American 
portrait painters. 

MORTAR, (i) A mixture of lime and sand 


(or ashes), made to a paste with water, and 
used for binding together brickwork. (2) 
A type of gun. See Artillery ; Ordnance. 

MORTGAGE, tnor' gayj. An interest in 
property which a debtor grants to a creditor 
for the purpose of making the property 
security for the loan. The debtor (the mort- 
gagor) retains possession of the property, 
while the creditor (the mortgagee) acquires 
the right, if the debt is not paid, to obtain 
the money by a sale of all or part of the 
mortgaged property. A mortgage is distin- 
guished from a pledge, in that a pledge 
involves handing over the property to the 
creditor to be kept by him until tlic debt is 
paid (see Pawnbroker). A mortgage of 
movable goods is cficctcd by means of a 
hill of sale (which see). At one time the law 
of mortgages operated very harshly against 
debtors. The debtor was given a limited 
time within which to pay his debt; and if 
he defaulted, the mortgagee automatically 
became tlie absolute owner of the mortgaged 
property. To remedy this, the Court of 
Chancery invented the equity of redemption, 
which is the right of the mortgagor to re- 
deem the property from the mortgagee, by 
paying up principal and interest in full, at 
any time until the mortgagee takes the 
appropriate steps to "enforce his security." 
When the security becomes enforceable, the 
mortgagee may either (a) sell the mortgage 
property, in which case, after retaining for 
liimsclf the amount of the outstanding debt, 
he must hand over the balance to tTie mort- 
gagor, or (b) he may ap|>ojnt a receiver, who 
wifi collect the rents and profits from the 
property until the debt has l>ecn paid off, or 
(c) he can apply to the Court for a foreclosure 
order nisi. This order means that unless 
{nisi) the debtor pays off the loan within a 
specified time (usually six months) the order 
will be made absolute, and the mortgage 
property will then become the property of 
the mortgagee. 

MORTEPICATION. See Gangrene. 

MORTIMER. Sec March, Earls of. 

MORTIMER^S CROSS. Sec Roses, Wars 

OF THE. 

MORTISE, mor' tis. A slot cut in one of 
two members, usually wooden, which are to 
be joined. The corresponding tongue which 
fits into the mortise is called the tenon, and 
the two terms are always used together. 
Mortises are of many types, according to the 
strength of the joint required ; but the mor- 
tise should not be more than one-third the 
thickness of the member. 

In a modern Joinery works, mortising is 
done by a chain cutter, while a simple h^d 
mortiser is used by the small joiner ; other- 
wise the work must be done with mallet 
and mortising chisel. 
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mortmain. In feudal times, the lord of 
<i manor was entitled to a payment every 
time the land of one of his tenants changed 
hands, whether by sale or on the death of 
the tenant. If a tenant's land passed into 
tlie possession of a corporation, e.g. the 
Church, the lord lost his chance of obtaining 
these payments; for a corporation never 
dies. I-and which passed into the hands of 
a corporation was therefore said to be 
'alienated in mortmain/' “mortmain" 


between Warwick and Margaret of Anjou, 
now persuaded Buckingham to support 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond. He 
escaped when the Duke was executed and 
later built up a strong party for Richmond, 
who. as Henry VII, created him Archbisho[) 
in 1486 and Chancellor two years later. He 
probably had no real association with 
"Morton's Fork." the device by which a 
heavy benevolence could be exacted from a 
lavish man. because he must have so much 
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meaning "dead hand." i.e. a hand which 
can never alienate. For the benefit of the 
lords, laws were passed to restrict aliena- 
tions in mortmain. These laws have now 
almost disappeared; but they still restrict 
to some extent the granting of land to be 
held • by charitable corporations. See Ed- 
ward I. 

MORTON, John, Cardinal (1420-1500). 
Originally a I^ncastrian supporter, Morton 
made submission after Tewkesbury to 
Edward IV, who used him on diplomatic 
missions and made him Bishop of Ely. 
Richard III never trusted him and sent him 
under arrest to the Duke of Buckingham. 
Morton, who had negotiated the alliance 


to spend, and a still heavier from a miser, 
because he must have saved so much. 

MOSAIC, mo lay* ik. In its commonest 
application, a floor or wall decoration made 
by fitting together in cement small pieces 
of hard substances, sucli as stone or 
glass. The material used and the object 
decorated ‘b’stinguish mosaics from inlays 
of wood, ivory and the like, h'or flo<^rs 
of rooms, stone or cement shapes are 
commonly employee!, usually in t\v<» or 
more colours. 

Some of the finest of pictorial mosaics arc 
to l)c seen in St. Paul's, Ijondon, St. Peter's. 
Rome, in St. Mark’s, Venice, and at the 
Capitolinc Museum in Rome. A branch of 
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the art, known as Florentine mosaic, employs 
stone and shells in natural colours to make 
such articles as jewellery and personal 
ornaments. The mosaics of the Albert 
Memorial and of Westminster Cathedral are 
other fine examples of modem English work. 

MOSCICKI, mos chi / t ' e, Ignace. A pro> 
lessor of chemistry who became President of 
Poland: H-as elected 1926; re-elected in 
1933 - 

MOSCOWt officially Mosk\'a. The capital 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
situated on the River Moskva, 400 
miles south-east of Leningrad. 

The Kremlin, now for 

Government purposes, is an ancient 
fort occupying a bill near the centre 
of the city. Ihe streets of Moscow 
radiate from a common centre, and 
a tramway system links the city 
with the suburbs. In 1925 a motor- 
bus system was also put into opera- 
tion, and an underground railway 
has been constructed. 

The Cathedral of the Archangel 
Michael contains the tombs of all 
the tsars down to the time of Peter 
the Great, and near by is a convent 
dating from the close of the four- 
teenth century, which has served 
as the burial-place of vrives and 
sisters of the tsars. Surrounded by 
the towers and turrets of this stately 
citadel is tlie **Tsar Kolokol,'* the 
largest bell in the world. 

To the east of the Kremlin lies 
the portion of the city known as 
the Kitaigorod, still an important 
Gommerdal district of Moscow. 


About the Kremlin and the Kitaigorod lie 
the newer business and residential districts 
and, beyond these, extensive suburbs. 

One of the most striking building in the 
city is the Cathedral of St. Basil, built in the 
sixteenth century. Worthy of note also are 
the palace, occupied in 1812 by Napoleon, 
and the former town hall. The city still 
retains its importance as a literary and 
artistic centre. It is the seat of the Moscow 
State University, founded in 1755. 
numerous educational and scientific institu- 
tions. It also has many notable museums 
and a library of about 3,000,000 volumes. 

Moscow is the chief industrial city of 
Russia. Eleven main railway lines converge 
upon it from all parts of European and 
Asiatic Soviet republics. 

The foundation of the city dates from the 
twelfth century. It was the centre of the 
Russian religious world, and by the four- 
teenth century was also the capital of 
Muscovy. It remained the capital of the 
Russian Empire until (St.) Petersburg (now 
Leningrad) was founded in 1703. In 1812 
it was taken by Napoleon, but was fired by 
the retreating Russians to prevent him 
making it his winter quarters. After the 
Bolshevist regime began in Russia (1917), the 
city of Leningrad, then called Petrograd, was 
threatened by enemy forces, and Lenin 
moved the capital to Moscow. With the 
transfer came a great increase in popula- 
tion, which creati^ a serious housing prob- 
lem. The famine of 1920 and 1^1 further 
complicated the situation, since thousands 
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flocked to the city for food. Work on 
a ten-year rebuilding plan was begun 
in 1935- The pnaci^i industries 
arc the textile, machine-shop, food 
and chemical products. Popula- 
tion in 1926, 2,124,500; in 1933. 
3.663.300. 

Moscow is the centre of a govern- 
ment,** which is the greatest manu- 
facturing district of the Republic. 
Area, 12,850 sq. miles; population, 
about 4.900,000, 

MOSELEY, H. See Chemistry. 

MOSELLE, mo zcV, River. A 
tributary of the Rhine, which rises 
m the Vosges Mountains, in the ex- 
treme north-eastern part of France, 
and follows a winding course north 
and east, emptying into the Rhine 




at Coblenz. It is 314 miles long, 
and is navigable for small vessels 
for about 200 miles. The lower 
course of the river traverses a region 
which produces the well-known 
Moselle wines, and the stretch be- 
tween Treves and Coblenz is also 
famous for its castles and scenery. 

MOSES. The great leader and 
lawgiver of the Hebrews at the time 
of the Kxodus from Egypt. 

The story in the Bible of this 
Jewish hero is woven out of the 
three different strands of narrative 
that make up the Pentateuch (see 
Bible). According to these, he was 
bom in Egyjit of the tribe of Levi 
at the time when, by the order of 
Pharaoh, the drowning of every 
male Hebrew child had been decreed. 
Concealed by his mother in a basket on 
the banks of the Nile, he was found by 


Pharaoh's daughter, and given by her to 
his mother to nurse. When "grown up," he 
was delivered to the princess and taken to 
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the Court to be '‘schooled in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians/' Sympathizing with his 
oppressed brethren, he slew a persecuting 
Egyptian, and Sed in fear of his life to the 



MOUNT SINAI 
Photo' U. & V. 


wilderness of Midian, where he found a home 
with Jethro the priest, one of whose daugh- 
ters he married. 

After forty years' life there as a shepherd, . 
Moses received a revelation from God in the 
Vision of the Burning Bush at Horcb. God 
there revealed to him His Name " Yahwch," 
and appointed him to be the deliverer of his 
people from the Egyptian yoke. 

Moses then proceeded to the Court of 
Pharaoh, and demanded, in the name of 
God, that the king should let the people go. 
Pharaoh, unwilling to lose the labour of his 
slaves, refused, and it was not until Moses 
had ten times brought upon him the Divine 
vengeance in the plagues, which culminated 
in the death of the first-born, man and 
lieast, of every Egyptian, tliat Pharaoh was 
brought to consent. 

The Ezodtis. Then it was that Moses led 
600,000 men, besides women and children, 
into the desert. The Red Sea parted before 
them to save them from the pursuit of 
Pharaoh, who had repented of his consent, 
an event celebrated again and again in 
Hebrew poetry, and they marched to Sinai. 
There in Horcb. the Mount of C»od. Moses, 
going up the mountain alone, received from 
God. amid thunderings and lightnings, the 
ten Commandments of the I^w. There, 


also, he instituted the priesthood and made 
the tabernacle. 

Tlic remainder of Moses' history is con- 
cerned with the wanderings in the wilderness, 
caused by the obstinacy and murmurings of 
the Jews, who were punished with plagues, 
and finally condemned, as far as that genera- 
tion was concerned, to die in the desert. 
Thirty-eight years were spent in these wan- 
derings, during which time Moses upheld the 
constancy of his mission. Toward the close 
of the period God told him that he himself 
should not enter the promised land, though 
he should see it. Resuming his march for- 
ward, be brought the people to its verge, 
after various vicissitudes and battles wnth 
the Amorites and the king of Bashan. At 
the last he ascended Mount Nebo, "on the 
top of Pisgah,” and died there at the age of 
120 years. 

Even those who do not accept the Bible 
narrative in its entirety agree that Moses was 
an historical figure, who delivered the 
Israelites from Egyptian bondage, and was 



Michelangelo's famous sculpture in St. 
l*eter's. Rome. 

their leader during the time spent in their 
journey to Canaan; that be welded the 
tribes into a homogeneous body and gave 
them the inspiration of a national religion; 
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and that he drew up laws and customs, 
which prepared them for their future exist- 
ence as a nation. The debt which Israel 
felt tliat it owed to this great man is exem- 
plified by the veneration paid to his name in 
future ages, and the attribution to him of 
much that really belongs to later leaders. 

He seems to have been impulsive and of a 
(luick temper, as is shown in the incidents of 
the slaying of the Egyptian, and the break- 
ing of the tables of the Law through his 
indignation at the outbreak of idolatry at 
Sinai in the worship of the Golden Calf. 
His humility and willingness to eflacc him- 
self are plainly to be seen in the reluctance 
with which he undertook his mission, and 
later in his request to God to blot him out of 
His book rather than undo the work of 
deliverance for the murmuring Israelites. A 
natural bent toward compassion waS com- 
bined in him with the force of cliaracter 
Ijelitting a born leader of men. But that 
which chiefly marks his greatness, is the 
extraordinary fortitude, patience, skill and 
tenacity with which he nursued the task 
entrusted to him, of biiiiguig a mixed and 
uncohesive multitude out of slavery, and 
welding them into the nucleus of a great 
jXiople, whose ancestors they were destined 
to be. 

MOSLEMS. See Moha.mmeuanism, 

MOSLEY, Oswald Erkald, sixth Baronet 
(born 1896). Sir Oswald, on passing out of 
Sandhurst, was granted a commission in the 
ibth I^ancers. Nvith whom he served in 
I'rancc during the World War before he ^vas 
transferred to the Royal hlying Corps. He 
was returned for Harrow as a Coalition 
Unionist in 1918, but in 1922 he declared 
liimself an Indcjiendent. In 1924 he joined 
the labour Party, sitting for Smethwick 
from 1926 to 1931 and being appointed 
Chancellor of the Duchy of I^ncastcr in the 
Mmistry of 1929. In 1930 he founded a 
Fascist part 3' in this country. At political 
meetings his follow^crs have frequently 
clashed with the more extreme partisans of 
the Left, charges and counter-charges have 
Ixjen made of violence and hooliganism, and 
|X)lice have often been forced to intervene. 
In 1920 Sir Oswald married I-ady Cjmthia 
Curzon, a woman, of great character and 
charm, who died in 1933. 

MO^UE, mosk, A place for prayer and 
worship among Mohammedans. The first 
mosques were built with an open, rectangu- 
lar court surrounded by colonnades. In the 
centre of the court was a fountain for wash- 
ing. a part of the religious service. All 
Mohammedans turn toward Mecca when 
they pray, and that they may know the 
right direction, one of the w^alls surrounding 
the court was built at right angles to the 

180— (C.fas6)« 


direction of the building from Mecca, and in 
this wall was placed the so-called Mecca 
niche. 

Beside.5 the niche in the wall, the mosque 
has the pulpit and platform from which the 
Koran is read. In the eighth century, the 
minaret, or prayer tower, was added, from 
which the muezzin calls the people to prayer 
(sec Minaret). Later, mosques were covered 
by roof and dome. The mosque at Cordova, 
Spain, is one of the most famous. The 
largest building used by Mohammedans as 
a mosque is that at Constantinople, built 
originally for Christian worship. Now called 
Mehmedie Mosque, it is best known as St. 
Sophia's. See also Mohammedan Architec- 
ture. 

MOSQUITOES. Insects found throughout 
tropical and temperate regions, and as far 
north as Alaska. I..apland and Greenland. 

In England and some other countries the 
mosquito is known as a f^nat. The name 
mosquito is Spanish term for "a little fly." 

The female lays her eggs in any still and 
stagnant water. She arrai^ges them in 
masses to form a floating raft. 

Larval Stage. In a da^^ otf two the larvae 
liatch. They are long squirming things 
familiarly called wrigglers, and may be seen 
in any stagnant pool or water-butt during 
the summer months. 

Near the tail there is a long tube. This is 
the breathing apparatus. The lar\'a has a 
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pair of fine brushes on its head, which act 
like brooms, sweeping toward the mouth 
tiny food particles in the water. Every now 
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and again Uie larva wriggles to the surface 
and remains there suspended upside down 
with the opening of the tube just breaking 
the surface film. It is a knowledge of this 
characteristic method of birthing which 
has led to one of the most effective methods 
of control, namely, of spreading oil on the 
surface of the water. This breaks the surface 
film and makes it impossible for the larva to 
breathe. Much of our knowledge of the 



MOSQUITOES ON LAMP 
Pkotc: Chtrry Ktmrion 

habits of the mosquito is due to the research 
of Sir Ronald Ross in 2897-8. 

Pofial Stage. This is reached when the 
larva is about } inch long. The pupa has 
an over>]arge head and two breathing tubes, 
like small horns, which now project from the 
thorax; and it no longer f<^s, but spends 
the time at the surface suspended by the 
breathing tubes. 

The Adult Mosquito, or Imago. In a sliort 
time, generally after two or three days more, 
the skin cracks along the back, and the full- 
grown mo^uito comes forth; it uses its 
cast-off sldn for support while it dries itself 
in the sun. The adult life is generally from 
one to two weeks in length. 

The common mosquito belongs to the 
genus Culex (the Latin for "gnat"). This 
mosquito is equally at home in moun- 
tainous lands and in low-lying sea-coast 
regions, in Arctic countries during their 


brief summer season, and in temperate and 
tropical climates. The CuUx mosquitoes 
multiply rapidly. It is posable to keep these 
mosquitoes away by smearing the hands and 
face with oil of citronella or crude cod-liver 
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Female Ochlerotatus detritus (British). 

Pkalo: Pkeiopmi 

oil. Soap or weak ammonia water will soothe 
the bites. 

It is only since about 1898 that it has been 
conclusively proved that the tropical mos- 
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Male Theobaldia (British). 

Pkah: PhidoffruM 

quito with spotted wings, called Anopheles, 
spread malarial and other fevers. 

The Malarial Mosquito. The Romans gave 
the name malaria ("bad air") to the fever 
because they believed it was caused by 
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vapours from the marshes (since drained) 
that composed the great plain round Rome, 
the Campagna; but the marshes were 
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Female Theobaldia annulata (British). 

Photo: Pkeiopetu 

malarial merely because they offered a 
favourable breeding place for mosquitoes. 

Through experiment it was learned that 
when a mosquito has sucked into his mouth 
the blood of a person suffering from malaria. 



kOSQUITO 

Female Culex pipiens (British). 

Photo: Pheioprtn 

the saliva which it injects into the next per- 
son bitten will pass on the tiny parasite 
. {Plasmodium vivax) which is the germ of 
malaria. 

The way to distinguish the malarial mos- 
quito from other members of the mok^uito 


family is by the fact that when at rest the 
former elevates the hind part of the body, 
whereas the latter holds it horizontal. 

MOSS CAMPION, OR STEMLESS CAM- 
PION. A wild flower, the stalks of which are 
only two or three inches high. It is found on 
the summits of British mountains, and in 
especial abundance on Scottish mountains. 
The plant forms a dense matted tuft, throw- 
ing up solitary bright-purple flowers, vary- 
ing sometimes to white. It flowers freely in 
June and July. The petals are crowded, 
slightly notch^, and the stems are much- 
branchod and tufted ; the leaves are narrow 
and fringed at the base. It is a perennial. 

Scientific Name. SiUne acaulis, 

MOSSES. Green plants belonging to the 
flowerless group of plants, and grouped in 
the division known as bryophyUs. The mosses 
have tiny stems and true leaves, and their 
spore-bearing 
cups usually open 
by means of a 
tiny lid. In the 
hot sun, some 
mosses curl their 
leaves to protect 
the upper surface 
from the drying 
heat ; it seems 
they have with- 
ered and died, 
but showers bring 
back their fresh 
greenness. 

Mosses are soil- 
makers. Their 
small roots break 
off tiny bits of 
rock, and in time 
make dust of 
stone, as if it had 
been pounded 
with a hammer. 

The leaves gather 
dust particles 
from the air, and 
these, with the 
dead tissue of the plant, make the soil deeper 
where the moss grows. In Ireland the great 
peat beds have been built up by layer upon 
layer of peat moss over many centuries 
(see Peat). Mosses live generally in damp 
and shady pb^es. 

OisilfleaUon. The mosses constitute the class 
Affuri. one of the two main subdi\isions of the 
Bryophyiet. So-called Irish moss is a seaweed; Ice- 
land moss is a lichen. 

MOSUL, mo sool'. See iRAg. 

MOTE OR MOOT. This Anglo-Saxon word 
means a meeting or council. In primitive 
times the free men of the community used 
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ANDKtAEA FATXATA TlIUlOfUM BLANUOVIt 

to gather ii* tlie mote to decide all ques- 
tions which affected community life and to 
administer justice. The shirc-mote and 
hundred-mote thus developed into law 
courts. The supreme councJ of the realm 
was the W itenagemot, (which see). • 
MOTET, One of the main forms of music 
throughout t^c fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the motet consists of 
a Church composition on sacred words sung 
by voices in a number of i>arts, each of Which 
pursues an independent course, combining 
with its fellows to form an elaborate har- 
monic structure. Imitation abounds, i.e. a 
theme having appeared in one part, is 
promptly imitated at various intervals by 
the' other j^rts in turn. This and other 
devices arc in constant use to form a high 
complexity of musical architecture ; but the 
effect of the whole has in the best examples 
a certain noble simplicity of feeling. 

The words of the Mass were similarly 
tmted during these centuries, with still 
greater elaboration. Many such masses have 
been written, of more ingenuity than beauty ; 
b’pt once again, in the finest masterpieces. 
ocMnplexity of technique is made to serve 
the higher purposes of a pure and noble 
bttuty. 

For the historical development of this 
fonh of music, see under Music. Its height 
was reached in Palestrina. Morlcy. Byrd and 

Gibbons. 

MOTH. Moths and butterflies together 
form a large order of insects noted for the 
beauty of their colouring and for their habits 


and life history. The name of the order. 
Lepidoptera, means "scale- winged.*' With 
few exceptions, the wings of moths and 
butterflies are covered witli minute over- 
lapping scales. These arc really modified 
hairs, and give the colour to the insects' 
wings. There are two pairs of wings, sup 
ported on a framework of strong veins. The 
veins have so definite an arrangement that 
scientists use them as a basis for classifica- 
tion. 

lliough moths and butterflies look ver) 
much alike, there are certain characters that 
enable us to distinguish them. The antennae, 
or feelers, of moths are feathery and end in 
a point; those of butterflies are clubberl, 
each one ending in a little knob. The wings 
of motlis, when at rest, are horizontal rat hex 
than folded back upon the body. Som<' 
moths have a peculiar fastening (jugum), 
resembling a hook and eye, that holds tlio 
fore and hind wings together in flight. Thi^ 
is never present in butterflies. 

Habits. Moths usually fly by night, w'hiU 
most butterflies arc seen in the daytime 
The nectar of flowers is the chief food ul 
these insects, to reach which they thrust ;i 
long slender prolx)scis, or tube, into tb^ 
flower cup. A sucking proboscis, ratlier than 
biting or chewing mouth jxarts, is typical 
most lcpido])lera. Some moths feed als<> 
on the juices of fruits, while others do not 
take any food at all in ^he winged state. 

Butterflies and moths experience a com- 
plete metamorphosis, passing^through four 
stages of development— egg, larv'a. pupa and 
adult. The larv'ae are naked or hairy cater- 
pillars. During the pupal, or resting, stage 
of most moths, the developing insect bes n: 
a cocoon of its own making, but some of the 
caterpillars pupate in the ground, encased m 
a hard skin. The’cocoon of the Oriental silK 
moth supplies the material for silk fabrics 
and is of outstanding commercial value. Set* 
Silk. 

Moth Species 

The subdivisions of the moth group^re too 
numerous to describe in full, but some of the 
more important and interesting kinds are 
the following — 

Silkworxna (Bombycidae). These tnoths are 
native to India. China and MUlay and 
naturalized in Southern ^uropc. The cater 
pillars feed on the leaves of the mulbcrxy' tree 
Tussock Moths {Lymantriidae). The hairy 
caterpillars of these moths give the family 
its common name; they arc characterized 
jay having the hair arranged along the body 
in tufts (tussocks). The larvae of tussock 
moths are responsible for serious depre- 
dations to trees, -especially those of the 
Gipsy, Brown-tail and Vapourer moths. 
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Another common tussock moth is the Yellow- 
tail. 

Loopw Moths (Gccmeiriduc), The cater- 
pillars in this family move by drawing the 
posterior legs up to the front ones, thus 
making a loop of the body, and then thrust- 
ing the forelegs forward and bringing the 
hind ones up again. The canker-worms are 
geometrids. and also the Magpie. Carpet and 
Emerald moths. 

Hawk Moths (Sphingidae). These moths 
arc also called sphinx moths, witli reference 
to the attitude assumed by the caterpillars 
when at rest. The moths themselves look 
somewhat like hawks poised for (light. One 
species, the Death's-Head Hawk Moth (which 
see), has peculiar markings resembling a 
skull. See also Hawk Moth. 

Tiger Moths {Arciiidae). The tiger moths 
are distinguished by the bright colouring of 
their striped and spotted wing patterns. 
Their larvae are sniall caterpillars, whose 
heavy covering of hair has given them the 
popular name of ** woolly bc^." 

Goat Moths {Cossidae], One of the larg- 
est of British moths is the Goat Moth, often 
3^ in. across the outspread wings, and whose 
huge caterpillar spexids three or four years 
.in the trunks of trees. 

Barnet Moths [Zygaenidae). These in- 
clude the crimson and black Burnet Moth, 
common on chalk downs. 

Leal BoOers (Tortricidae). These moths 
are so named because the larvae of many' 
species roll up leaves or their edges to secure 
protecting shelters from birds while they are 
feeding and pupat^. The Codlin Mo^. 
whose larva is a serious pest on apple trees, 
beioogs to this family; the Oak leaf- 
roller, which has ravag^ the foliage of oaks 
in Soothem England during recent years. 

C l o thes Moths ( Tineidax). These moths are 
known to housekeepers because the adult 
insects habitually lay their eggs in woollen 
fabrics, furs and feathers, upon which the 
larvae feed. The most common species is 
the Case- m a kin g Moth {Tinea peUioneUa), so 
^K ed becaose its caterpillar spins a yraaii 
pupati^ case oaf of pieces of cloth. The 
moth is a small creature with obscurely 
marked gze3rish-yellow forewings and greyish 
hind wings. 

M OTH BA LLS. See Nap thaleh e. 
MOTHER CARETS GHIC&KN. A name 
given by saflon to the smaU stormy petrels 
whi ch are fo und far out to sea. See Petrel. 

MOTUEIMF-FEAEL, or BACHE; nay 
her. The lining of shells of certain aea ani- 
mals. such as the 03rBter; it varies in colour 
from pale greyish-blae and pink to deeper 
purple and green. Such shells are found off 
the coasts of tropica] ccnintries. particularly 
onmnd the South Sea Islands. Phtuuna. Cuba, 


Lower California and Australia. Nacre is 
used extensively in the manufacture of 
pocket-knives, buttons, beads, umbrella 
handles, and for inlay work in wooden furni- 
ture. Shells of finest quality come from Aus- 
tralia and Manila. Some inland waters also 
prod uce mo ther-of-pearl shells. 

MOTHERWELL. A Police Burgh of Lan- 
arkshire. Scotland, with a population of 
64.708 ill 1931, situated on the River Clyde, 
and served by the L.M.S.R. It is a modem 
commercial and industrial toum which has 
shoum considerable growth within the last 
fifty years, due mainly to its proxintity to 
the Lanarkshire coalfields and the ease with 
which goods can be transported on the Clyde. 
l*hc modem industries include iron and steel 
works, and engineering works producing 
machinery for use in the collieries. Steam 
cranes are a speciality. The town is built 
on a ridge well elevat^ from the river, and 
most of the streets radiate east to the Caldcr 
Strea m and west to the Clyde. 

MOTOERWORT (-wurt). A wild plant, 
found in parts of Europe, but not common in 
England or Scotland. Found in abundance 
in North America, it grows in hedges or on 
waste ground. Its (lowers, which open in 
August, arc usually crowded whorls, pur- 
plish-pink in colour, but sometimes white, 
with a downy upper lip. It is a perennial. 
The plant grows erect, the branched stem 
being normally about 3 ft. in height. Foliage 
is of a dull green and the lower leaves arc 
palmate in form, deeply cut intoAvc or three 
narrow-pointed segments. The plant lias a 
strong, disagreeable smell. 

SckuUflo Htme. Tlie Motlienn'ort is of the 
Labieiae farhilv. It is known as Leonurus cardiacA, 
because the plant was formerly supposed to cure 
heart-bum and "heart -ache.*' as melancholia was 
sometimes described. It has lieen used in Russia as 
a cure for canine diseases. 

MOTION, Laws of. Sec Force; Mo- 
mentum; I^LATIVITY. 

MOmOT. A handsome bird with plu- 
mage of blue, black, green and cinnamon, 
having the tail feathers much elongated; 
found in the American continent from 
Mexico to Brazil. A motmot native to Brazil 
is sometimes called houiou, from the sound 
prodneed when the bird nibbles the barbs 
from its tail feathers. 

Its nest is built in holes of trees or in a 
round hole at the end of a tunnel bored in 
banks along streams. The eggs are e glossy 
white or cream colour, and number three or 
four. These birds belong to the same order 
as the kingfisher (which see) and resemble the 
jays. 

dartfisatton. MoUoots are placed in tlie family 
MomAiidee, in which they fcN-m the tub-family Mo- 
m w H m e , Tliere are several tpeefet. 
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MOTOR-BOAT. A small boat propelled 
by a light internal-combustion engine or 
by electricity, but not by steam. Small 
boats are from x6 to 40 ft. in length, and 


water. The motor is placed low down and 
firmly fastened to the boat, so a.s to eive 
firmness and ballast to the entire structure 
I he propeller shaft slants downward and 



MOTOR-BOATS 

I. Gy Wood, the American racing driver, and bis mechanic in “Miss America IX.” 
2. An outboard motor-boat on a Canadian waterway. 3. Outboard racing craft 
Photot : Britisk Motor Boats tJd. ; ToptcaJ 


large ones from 40 to 65 ft. A small boat 
\Mth a 12 h.p. engine may have a speed of 
20 miles an hour. The world’s motor-boat 
record is held by Com. Wood of the U.S.A. 


may be attached directly to the motor, con- 
nected vdth it by a clutch. The motors are 
reversible, so that the boat can be moved 
for>vard or backward. The fuel tank is 



MISS ENGLAND 

The famous racing motor-boat piloted by Sir Henry Segrave. 
Photo: Thcntycfofti 


with a speed in excess of 128 m.p.h., gained 
on Lake Michigan. The average pleasure 
; b<»t has a spe^ varying from 10 to 20 
miles an uour. though speed boats** often 
i reach 40 m.p.h. 

j The boat is so constructed that the bow 
1 18 narrow and does not sink far info the 


placed in the bow, high enough above the 
motor to enable the fuel to flow to the 
cylinders without the use of a pump. In the 
newest j>attems, steering is by a wheel sim- 
ilar to that used in the motor-car. 

A number of small, inexpensive motors, 
so constructed that they can be attached to 
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a rowing-boat, nre on the market. By the 
use of such a device, any rowing-boat with a 
keel and rudder can quickly be converted 
into a motor-boat. Such devices are called 
outboard motors. 

Moior-Shipa. The motor-boat was de- 
signed for pleasure, but its advent had a 
marked influence on commercial water trans- 
port. During the past ten years, motor-ships 
have begun to di^lace steam vessels in the 
mercanSe fleets of many countries. The 
Italian motor- vessel Augustus has a gross 
tonnage of 32,630. In 1935 tonnage 

of motor-ships of the British Empire ex- 
ceeded 3.100.000 and that of Norway ex- 
ceeded 1,900.000. Many river gunboats for 
use in the E^t are being fitted with petrol 
engines. 

MOTOR-CAR. It is probable that, wireless 
apart, no other single discovery has so influ- 
enced social habits and life throughout the 
world as the motor-car. 

The motor-car banishes distance. It brings 
us into closer contact with people in varying 
splieres of life, and it enables us to see 
and study a constantly clianging panorama 
which enlarges the boundaries of our 
patriotism. 

Motoring is not the ple.asurc of merely a 
few. Advances in design and construction 
have brought motoring within the reach of 
the artisan, even if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, considering that the national 
revenue demands it. taxes the pleasure so 
heavilv^ that many cannot afford it. Cars 



Koaus OXFORD, J9IS 
Thb model had a number of worthy 
fuocessors. 

Pkct0: iianit Sfeiofi Ltd. 

are to be bought on the easiest of terms, and 
to-day, in England alone, over 1.350,000 
cars are in continuous use. 

The daily. Press tends to divide the com- 
munity into two classes — ^pedestrians and 
motorists. Such a distinction is arbitrary 
and artificial. Every pedestrian relies for 
his livelihood upon the benefits of road trans- 
port. Every motorist has a pair of legs 


which he uses far more than his car. Prac- 
tically every pedestrian desires to own a 
motor-car; practically every motorist, at 
one time or another, has been without one. 

HistoricaL As far back as 1680 the idea of 
a horseless carriage was conceived by Sir 
Isaac Newton; later, from time to time. 
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various other types were invented, tcstc^i 
and forgotten, so far as commercial 
them was concerned. 

In 1886. Gottlieb Daimler constructe<i a 
twin-cylinder internal combustion ciigiiw 
which was used at the time to propel a 
launch. He covered his invention by va^ioll^ 
patents, and these were later taken over hv 
a Frenchman, M. I.evassor, who dcsignfsl 
the original form of transrnissir>n system, m 
conjunction with M. Pan hard, which has 
not Ixjcn improvetl upon to any great extent 
even to-day. 

Government restriction upon motor-e.r 
vclopmcnthas been present in Great Britain 
from the earliest days of the industry. In 
England, until 1896, motor-cars were pro 
hibited from travelling at a speed in excess 
of 4 miles an hour. and. even then, they were 
to be preceded by a man waving a red flag. 

With the abolition of the red flag la\\, 
certain British engineers turned their alien 
tion to the manufacture of motor-cars and. 
before the end of the nineteenth century, 
several different types were being manu 
factured. In the last years of that ceii' 
tury motor racing was already taking placi' 
In England racing was forbidden . but Eng 
lish drivers were competing in ccntincnUil 
races, but not with British cart, for the 
short-sighted policy of prohibiting racing 
made it impossible for the pioneers to obtain 
that necessary experience which comes only 
of racing. 

The opening of the track at Bnx>klands-' 
built at the expense of an enthusiast. Mr- 
If. F. IxN:ke-King — in the face of severe 
criticism, did much to improve British cars, 
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and soon we were able successfully to com- 
pete with the best that the Continent could 
produce. Before the motor industry became 
properly established in Great Britain, the 
freedom of the British market to all for- 
eigners was responsible for a steady flow of 
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forei^ cars into the country. The heavy 
^ i£* P*r horse-power per annum* 

on the basis of a formula agreed upon with 


the K.A.C. had made it necessary for British 
manufacturers to design small capacity 
engines capable of a high performance ; but, 
at the same time, a limit was necessarily 
imposed upon the size of the car, and that 
is largely why England is the home of the 
small ("family") car. 

After some years of endeavour to produce 
in perfection cars of this type, the export 
side of the BritUh motor industry began to 
grow. American cars of high horse-power. 



MODERN “straight EIGHT*' SALOON 
Phofo: Dmimler 

developed because there were no restrictions 
by taxation on engine capacity, held most 
European and many other oversea markets. 
The exchange rate, for export purposes to- 
ward the end of 1932. operated against the 
Americans, and, at the same time, economic 
conditions throughout the world were caus- 



XO K.r, TWO-GYUNDER ROLLS-ROYCE 

This model was one of the first three to be made. 
nafe: Ud. 

ing people to reduce their expenditure in 
every diction. But, once having owned a 
car, it is impossible to do with('ut it, A 
demand for „ow cars existed on the Con- 
tinent. America coiild not economically fill 
it because of the poor exchange value of the 
dollar; the foreigner was forced to spend 
less owing to straitened circumstances. The 
English light car was the only model able 
to meet the demand, and big business in this 
type was earned out on the Continent 
For similar reas^ms, other new markets 
were opened, and British car manufacturers 
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have at last come into their own. They have 
been helped in the meantime by the reduc- 
tion of taxation and the consequent demand 
for larger cars in England, accompanied by 
a fall in production costs. 

The number of motor vehicles of all types 
in use in Great Britain is approximately 


tion arc proceeding slowly, but the Govern- 
ment appears to be realizing its duty botli 
to motor transport and to the country in 
general, and in 1935 made a grant of 
/ioo.ooo,ooo for road improvement, an item 
in its election programme. Normal cxixjndi- 
ture is £yo,ooo,ooo per annum. 
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"OLD CROCKS START FOR BRIGHTON 

The two foremost cars shown crossing Westminster Bridge on X7lh December, 1935, aic a I’iat Darracq 

of 1898 and an Albion of 1900. 
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2,200,000, while new vehicle registrations 
each year are about 275,000, This compa/cs 
vnih new vehicle registrations in the U.S.A. 
of 1,440,000, in France of 201,000, in Canada 
of 61,000, in Germany of 50,000, and in the 


The introduction of a speed limit of 3c 
miles per hour in built-up areas and the 
erection of "beacons" at crossing- places, 
together \vith the institution of driving tests, 
have contributed to a lessening in road 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of 40,000 
Thus the total annual world production of 
vehidea is well over 2,000,000. 

The total mileage of public roads in Great 
Britain is approximatdv X 77 * 5 «>* 15^*000 
being in England and Wales, and 25.500 in 
Scothuid. Road widening and reconstruct 


fatalities and injuries. How much tt is diffi* 
cult to ascertain, since before the Introduc- 
tion of restrictions there had been a slight 
slackening-ofi of accidents, due to an awaken- 
ing feeling of responsibility on the part of 
motorists and pedestrians. Sec Hiohways. 

Design. The motor-car consists of two 
main parts — the chassis and the body ■■ eac h 
part complete in itself, inasmuch as the 
chassis can be driven without having the 
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body attached, although it is not of - 
very great service without it. 

The chassis consists of seven main 
sections: engine, transmission, rear 
axle, front axle and steering, chassis 
frame, brakes, fuel system and elec- 
trical system. 

Power is produced in the engine 
and passed via the transmission 
(clutch, gearbox and propeller shaft) 
in the rear axle, and thence to the 
rear road wheels, which push the car 
forward or backward. For a descrip- 
tion of the operation of the engine, 
see article under Petrol Engines. 

Owing to the great heat generated 
by the explosions, it is necessary to 
arrange some cooling device. The 
cylinders are surrounded by w’ater 
“jackets," and water passes from 
the radiator into the engine at the 
bottom, through thewater" jackets,’.' 
and out of the engine into the radia- 
tor at the top, oi^erating all the time 
on the thermo syphon 

The '1‘ransmission Line. It is ob- 
vious that if the dnvc from the 
engine to the rear axle is "solid," as 
soon as the engine is started it will 
drive the rear wheels. The pow'cr of 
the engine, theicforc, must be ap- 
plied to the wheels gradually and, 
in any case, must 1x3 entirely iso- 
lated from the wheels when the car 
IS required to be stationary with 
llic engine running. 

The transmission line consists of 
the clutch, gearbox, propeller shaft Abovi 
and axle. 'Ihe power of the engine 
IS conveyed to the rear axle only 
when a gear is engaged. 

The clutch consists of three main parts: 
tlic flywheel and back plate, fastened to the 
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CYLINDERS IN THE MAKING 

drilling machine bores 
inc iKues in the cylinders in one open; ion. 

Photo: Ford Motor Company 


MOTOR-CAR MANUFACTURE 

/4&oi'r.* Engine testing. Cr/ow; The fiiushmg line. the 
motors slowly move along on the hue the last details 
arc added. 

Pkotoi : A nstxn Motor Company 

irts: engine, and Uie centre plate, fastened to a 

the shaft wdiich connects with the gearbox. 

When the engine is running, the plates are 
held together by a series of strong springs, 
and the engine pow'er is transmitted from 
the flyw'heel through the centre plate to its 
shaft, which runs into the gearbox, where it 
is fitted with a fixed gear-wheel. There is a 
second shaft in the gearbox fitted with a 
fixed w^hecl, which is always in mesh with 
that on the clutch shaft, so that the dnve 
goes from the engine through the fixed 
gears to layshaft, on which there arc a 
scries of other fixed gears. When it is do 
sired to engage gear, the clutch pedal is 
depressed, disengaging the two clutch plates 
and, therefore, the drive from the engine, 
enabling a gear to be selected by moving the 
gear lever. 

^ Returning to the gearbox, the laj'shaft 

gears are arranged to mesh with the corre- 
sponding gears on another shaft, w'hich slide 
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along this shaft, to mesh w&eii tlie gear Every coniponent is placed 111 its appro- 
lever is operated. When the clutch p^al priatc section of a rigid frame. The braking 
is released, therefore, the drive goes from system is controlled by the driver by means 
the engine to the clutch shaft fixed gear; of a foot pedal for service work and a hand 



THE '*MOTOa snow** AT OLVMPIA 
PkaU: OnttfMl 

thence to the layshaft gear, which, in turn, lever for parking. Brake drums are fixed to 
drives the mainshaft attached to the pro- all four wheels, and pressure on the pedal 
peller shaft and thence the rear wheels, causes shoes inside the drums to expand and 
Thegcar wheels in the gearbox are of different to rub against the drums, thus decreasing 



EAlLtCST AUSTIN ** SEVEN** WITH I936 MODEL 
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sizes, thus giving different ratios, with the 
object of starting the car off smoothly from 
rest, and working upward to a direct drive 
as momentum increases. 


speed. The Iront axle carries the steering 
mechanism, and both front and rear axles 
arc attached to the chassis by means of road 
springs, which absorb the shocks occasioned 
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Uy bumps or depressions in tlic road. This 
action is often assisted by shock absorbers 
attached to the springs. latest develop- 
ments embody separate springing of each 
wheel. 

Lighting is controlled from a 
battery which is kept constantly 
charged by a dynamo driven from 
the engine. 

Transmission Developments. 

rhere are several different methods 
of transmission and of braking, 
though fully to explain these would 
f)ccupy a whole volume. It would, 
however, be of interest to refer par- 
ticularly to two systems — ^the fluid 
flywheel and self-changing gearbox, 
and the free-wheel, which represent 
j)ractically tlic only developments in 
transmission since the motor-car, as 
we know it to-day, was initiated. 

As will already have been seen, the drive 
between engine and gearbox in norma! 
models is a solid one, the drive being dis- 
engaged by the actuatic*' of springs; with 
the fluid flywheel there is no clutch. This 



SIR MAIXOLU CAMPBELL'S RECORD- 
BREAKING CAR 
Photo: Topicml 


device consists of two members, one fixc<l 
to the engine and the other to the trans- 
mission, and so arranged that, when the 
engine turns, a succession of streams of oil 
passes from the driving member on the 
engine to the driven member on the trans- 
mission, tlirough a scries of small 
orifices. \Vlien the engine is idling, 
this flow of oil takes place, though 
not with sufficient force to have 
any effect as regards turning motion 
on the driven member. As the 
engine speed increases, however, 
the force with which the oil is shot 
from one series of orifices in the 
driving member to the correspond- 
ing series in the driven member 
increases, and ultimately a “solid" 
drive is obtained. This is obtained 
smoothly. Unlike the old system, 
it is possible to stop the car, leav- 
ing tlie engine running, with any gear still 
engaged. 

In most cases, a preselective gearbox is 
fitted in conjunction with the fluid flvwhecl. 
This is entirely different from the old form 


of gearbox, the drive being taken through 
contracting bands instead of by gears. 

The free-wheel was invented some thirty 
years ago. It has not been generally applied 


to motor-cars. It operates on the same prin- 
ciple as the well-known bicycle system, and, 
when the engine is not pulling, the car will 
coast down hill. With the fixed gear, when 
pressure on the accelerator is releas^, the 
engine acts as a brake on the car. 

Every year since the beginning of the 
motor-car industry has seen advances in 
design. Those in body design are the most 
noticeable, and there has been a steady 
advance froni the original box on wheels 
to the large and heavy open touring car; 
the square type saloon ; the modern stream- 
lined car of Ix^autiful lines, in which wings, 
running boards and body blend m perfect 
harmony. Pressed steel is now being used 
extensively for coach work. 

Commercial Vehicles. Prom earliest days, 
the value of the mechanitally-propclled 
vehicle for goods transport has been appre- 
ciated. The design of commercial motors 
and large passenger vehicles follows very 


MORRIS 16 AND I8 H.P. SALOON 
Photo: Morris Motors iJst. 

closely the accepted motor-car practice, 
though on more generous lines. The com- 
mercial vehicle side of the industry has, how- 
ever, been responsible for several important 
developments in di'sign, owing to the rather 
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START OF THE INTERKATIONAL TROrUY RACK AT RROOKLANOS 
Pkoio: Cmiral 


different sphere of action of the commercial 
motor. Tiius, the desire for larger capacity 
buses led to experiments with six-wheel 
vcliiclcs, the four rear wheels of which were 
all driving, and the first of this type appeared 
on the roads, in service in Wolverhampton, 
in 1926. To-day these vehicles are in service 



A COUPCTITOR NEAR THE TOP OP THE 
RANKING AT BROOKLANDS 
Photo : Fom 

for both passenger and goods transport in 
every part of the world, though in London 
improved four-wheeled buses are preferred. 

One manufacturer has supplied for War 
Office use, rigid six- wheeled and rigid eight- 
wheeled vehicles in which every wheel 
drives. The latter type is notable, as the 
four front wheels not only drive, but steer. 
The overall len^h of the vehicle is about 20 
ft., it can be driven across a ditch 6 ft. wide 
without sinking into it, the only drop being 


a little variation in the height of tin: 
road wheels, omng to the deflection of the* 
springs. 

Organization of Motoring. Since its incc]> 
tion, the motor industry has lK*en organized 
to protect its own interests as well as those 
of its customers. And, for this reason, among 
others, it has made exceptional advances 
It has sought and found a medium foi 
effective self-expression to thG^.,public by its 
organized exhibitions, which commenced at 
the Agricultural Hall in 1901, and were held 
in later years at Olympia, and then at l-ail s 
Court each October. Under one roof are lh< 
results of dc^sign, racing and manufacturnij., 
experience, gained under various condition- 
by thousands of men, and placed side b\ 
side for comparison by the motoring public 

Motoring enthusiasts have done much to 
popularize motoring, and have taught matiu 
facturers a great de^. All over the country 
they have organized themselves into local 
clubs, bolding rallies and trials. 

Among iinp>ortant trials arc numbered the 
London-Land's End, Scottish Six Days, 
London-Glouccster and London-Edinburgh, 
which are always supported by hundreds of 
motoring enthusiasts. The Koyal Auto 
mobile Qub has organized for some years 
past a looo-miles rally, ending at Torquay, 
Hastings, Eastbourne and Ikiurncmouth m 
turn. There are a number of starting-points 
throughout the country, as, for instance. 
London, Newcastle, Bath, Buxton, Harro 
gate, etc.; but whatever route is taken, 
each competitor has to cover at least 
7000 miles, and has to check in at various 
points along the road sedtion over a pre- 
arranged route. On the average, the road 
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section is completed in 44 hours, so that 
average speeds, over the whole time, vary 
from 20 to 25 miles an hour, according to 
the size of the car. 

The jwpularity of these events is growing 
each year, and the majority of entrants are 
drawn from the motoring public, as distinct 
from the trade. 

The two chief Associations for the benefit 
of motorists are the Automobile Association 
and the Royal Automobile Club, which arc 
both well-organized bodies of great influence 
Itoth organ izatioTis maintain staffs of highly 
skilled mechanics, dressed in dis- 
tinctive uniform, who patrol the 
roads and arc always available to 
assist mcrnlMjrs (and, indeed, motor- 
ists generally) in any matter affect- 
ing motoring. Mcml>ership probably 
totals about 1,000,000. 

']‘hc Automobile Association was 
originally formed to defeat the sys- 
tem of iiolice trapping for offences 
against the 20 m.p h. s|>ced limit. 

Kow it has rnanv ft has 

cT(*t:tcd <Acr 60,000 village signs, in 
addition to thousands of direction 
and warning signs, ft provides legal 
advice and defence for its mcni- 
bcis; It provides members with 
roub’S free of charge, to the extent 
of alxjut 750,000 each year; its 
engineering department gives advice 
and assistance in case of technical 
dilficulties; and it has a foreign 
touring department which ensures 
ln)uble-frce touring abroad. 

The K.A C. conducts much the same sort 
of service, besides controlling racing and 
sporting events in this country. 

No car is allowed on the roads of this 
country unless it is licensed and insured. 
Licensing is fixed at the rate of 15s. per 
horse-power for motor-cars, and gradetl on 
unladen weights for commercial vehicles and 
by seating capacity for passenger vehicles, 
livery vehicle must carry some form of in- 
suraiue. The law is considered to have been 
met if the driver carries a certificate from 
an insurance company saying that the car is 
insured- There arc many pitfalls for motor- 
ists in insurance, and it is desirable always 
I9 obtain advice from a good-class insurance 
broker, whose business it is to know every- 
thing about insurance and the companies 
selling it. 

Every driver, also, must have a driving 
licence, which he obtains on payment of a 
fee v)f 5s. after he has completed an applica- 
tion form to the satisfaction of the licens- 
ing authorities. The driving licence is not 
issued until the motorist has passed the 
requisite driving test. A preliminary licence 


is issued to those who wish to Icam to 
drive. 

The world's speed record is, and has been 
for some time, held by an Englisliman, Capt. 
Sir Malcolm Campbell, who, in 1935. aver- 
aged over 300 miles per hour in his all- 
British car, "Bluebird." at Salt Lake, Utah, 
U.S.A., breaking his own record of 272- 108 
miles per hour made in 1933, at Daytona 
Beach. 

Types of Car. The various styles prevailing 
in England are the saloon, close-coupled 
saloon, open sports, sports coup6, and two- 


and four-seater tourer^', ; these are given 
in the oidt‘r of their popularity. The lowest- 
priced car in England if offered at £100. It 
Ls a saloon model of the t> h.p. type. 

MOTOR>CYCLE. A form of bicycle pro 
vided with an engine for mechanical propul- 
sion. Sometimes, to increase tlic passenger 
accommodation, a boat-shaped botly, known 
as a sidecar (capable of carrying one or two 
persons), is fixed alongside the machine, and 
an additional wheel is provided on the 
chassis of the sidecar, ihe motor-cycle, in 
such a case, is usually referred to as a sidecar 
outfit or "combination," as distinct from a 
"solo" motor-cycle. Commonly one extra 
passenger is carried on a "pillion" seat fixed 
to the motor-cycle over the back wheel, 
close behind tlie driver. The principal advan- 
tages of the motor-cycle are: {a) the low 
initial cost, {b) the low taxation, (c) the high 
performance, (d) the low running costs. \e) 
tlic small space required for garaging. (/) 
easy maintenance and overhaul. Its dis- 
advantages aic : (a) lack of protection from 
weather, dirt, etc., {b) lack of comfort, {c) 
a narrower maigin of ivfety than is given by 



FIRST STAGE IN CHASSIS ASSEMBLY LINE 

Here the chassis is simultaneously fitted with the engine unit, 
front axle, rear axle, and propeller shaft. 

Photo Morns Motors IJJ 
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a motor-car. Motor-cycles arc employed for 
numerous purposes apart from pleasure, 
among which may be mentioned the follow- 



THE HRST SCOTT MOTOR-BICYCIE (l902) 


ing : light commercial transport (milk floats, 
etc.) ; Post Office use (dispatch of telegrams) ; 
Police patrol (keeping watch on traffic and 
pursuit of suspects) ; and Army purposes 
(dispatch riding). In connection with the 
last-mentioned, special types of machines 
liave been evolved. There are armoured 
machine-gun sidecar outfits for holding up 
hostile forces, and caterpillar-track motor- 
cycles for cross-country use where roads arc 
absent. In the realm of sport, motor-cycles 
arc used for hill climbs, reliability trials, dirt- 
track, grass-track and road racing. 

Historical. As far back as 1868, before' 
the petrol engine, a steam-driven motor- 
cycle was produced. This machine had, of 
course, a boiler and small furnace, and tlic 
connecting rods were coupled direct to rear 
wheel cranks. In 1877, bicycles having ball- 
Ix^aring hubs were built, and it was tlic 
introduction of ball bearings which enabled 
progress to be made in the design of internal 
combustion engines. The first petrol-driven 
motor-cycle u-as the Wolfmullcr, which had 
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a double-cylinder engine with tube ignition, 
surface carburettor, and the connecting rods 
coupled locomotive fashion to overhanging 


cranks on the rear wheel axle. In 1885, 
Daimler designed a motor-cycle, and James 
Dunlop invented the pneumatic tyre, but 
during the next ten years little progress was 
made. 

By the year 189S light petrol engines were 
produced, and soon the crude tul^ ignition 
and surface carburettor were replacol by 
the battery and coil, and the jet carburettor. 
It was therefore not surprising to And enter- 
prising manafacturers soon adapting pedal 
cycles, and attaching an engine in the most 
convenient position (pedals were still re- 
quired for lull climbing). Among the early 
attempts at motor-cycle design round about 
1900 may be mentioned the famous front- 
drive Wemer, witli the engine in front of the 
handlebars and rotating with the wheel; 
the Minerva, with the engine slung below the 
front down tube ; the Shaw and Dion- Bouton, 
with the engine within the rear forks in 
front of the wheel; and the Motosacoche, 
with the engine carried in a sub-frame clippeil 
to the cycle frame. Soon after the advent 
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of the motor-cycle with internal-combustion 
engine, tricars made their apt>carance. 

The flimsy cycle frames to which engines 
were attached soon protested, and a break- 
away from bicycle design began about 1904 
and has continued ever since. Frames were 
strengthened and fork springing imprpved ; 
pedals, besides being inconvenient, became 
superfluous as engine design improved; it 
was found better to place the engine near 
the centre of the machine (the present-day 
portion), and to use a belt for the drive, as 
this gave smooth transmission. An era of 
belt-driven 500 c.c. motor-cycles dawned 
about 1906-7 and continued for some time, 
and various types of engines were experi- 
mented with, including Vec twins, flat 
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twins, engines with detachable heads and 
overhead valves and even overhead cam- 
shafts. Automatic inlet valves completely 
disappeared. One of the earliest four-cylin- 
der motor-cycles was made by a Major 
Holden. This machine had two horizontal 
stecl-tubc cylinders side by side with four 
])istons working on a single crankshaft. The 
engine was cowled in. 

i he founding of a motor-cycling journal 
{ 'i he Motor-Cycle) in 1903. the opening of 
Brookland-s in 1907, and the running of 
the first Tourist Trophy 158-mile road race 
m the Isle of Man (won by a Norton at 
36-2 m.p.h.), greatly stimulated interest in 
motor-cycling, and rapid strides were made 
in design. Racing has proved to be of 
inestimable benefit to the motor-cycle indus- 
try’. In 1907. overhead valve engines became 
popular, and have remained so up to the 



SPEEDWAY RACER IN ACTION 
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present ; the famous Douglas flat twin made 
history, and two-stroke machines came into 
their own with the now famous water-cooled 
two-cylinder Scott. About 1912 various t)7>es 
of change-st>eed gears, such as cpicyclic hub 
gears (e.g. Humber) and expanding pulley 
gears (e.g. Rudge), came into use, and made 
motor-cycles of more value for touring pur- 
poses. Magneto ignition became general 
about this time. The 1912 Wulfrana was 
one of the first machines to have a two-speed, 
countershaft gearbox and all-chain drive, 
and this machine was quickly followed by 
other examples. In 1914 came the War, and 
motor-cycles were largely forgotten, as far as 
the public was concemM. After the War a 
vast amount of research w’ork done in con- 
nection with aero engine design was made 
available for designers and manufacturers, 
with the result that by 1922 motor-cycles 
had become thoroughly reliable vehicles. 
Lubrication, however, for seveial years 

i8]~<Ca336)* 


depended on hand pumps, until automatic 
systems came into general use in 1926 
onward. In 1920-1 motor scooters appeared, 
but they did not “catch on.” 



NORTON MODEL 50 

Recent Advances. The tendency in recent 
years has been to raise the power-weight 
ratio as much as possible, improve reliability, 
eliminate mechanical and exhaust noise, 
enclose all working parts, simplify driving 
and maintenance, and render the machines 
pleasing to the eye and comfortable to ride 
111 all conditions of road and weather. Now 
and again some completely unorthodox 
machine makes its debut, but many have 
had a sadly brief existence. Among such 
machines may lx; mentioned the all-enclosetl 
Ner-a-Car. During the past few years several 
ingenious and very' successful four-cylinder 
designs ha/c been produced, among which 
may be mentioned the Triumph vertical four, 
and the Ariel “Square Lour" overhead cam- 
.shaft model, with a monobloc vertical, 
four-cylinder engine, having two crankshafts 
geared together. In 1933 a I 3 .S.A. was intro- 
duced, having Daimler fluid flywheel trans- 
mission an ] Wilson prcseit ctivc gearbox. 

Single-cylinder four-st-okc engines still 
enjoy the greatest populauty, and although 
the 500 c.c. type remains supreme, there has 
been a tendency for smaller engines to become 
popular, particularly 250 c.c. overhead valve 
power units, which arc now capable of 



MODERN SPORTS MODEL 
Photo: Scott Motors 


yom.p.h. Four-stroke engines arc made in 
sizes varying from 250 c.c. to 1000 c.c., but 
above 600 c.c. the majority of engines have 
tvro or more cylinders. Overhead valve 
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engines are now about as popular as side 
valves and equally reliable, and, of course, 
much faster. 

Air-cooled engines are used almost univers- 
ally. with perhaps one exception, the two- 
stroke Scott. Two-stroke engines are very 
popular, especially the famous little Villicrs 
power units. Ignition is usually by a com- 
bined lighting and ignition generator, there 
are various types, or by coil. All machines 
now have electric lighting, and both three - 
and four-speed gearboxes arc employed 
Transmission is by chain tliroughout, the 
front chain usually being enclosed in an oil- 
l>ath chain case (except where unit construc- 
tion of engine and gearbox is provided) 
The speed record for motor-cycles (one kilo- 
metre) stands at over 150 m.p.h. 

MOTOR, ELECTRIC. Elkctric 

Motor. 

MOTOR INSURANCE. This is a compara- 
tively new class of accident insurance, the 
first motor-cars appearing on the roads just 
before the end of last century'. Since then 
there has been remarkably rapid develop- 
ment, so that at the present time there arc 
more than 2,200,000 licensed vehicles in this 
country', and in spite of safety precautions, 
more than 200.000 jxjoplc are injured in roatl 
accidents each year. 

By the Road Traffic Acts, 1930-1934. 
compulsory' motor insurance against third 
party' risks ^^'as introduced, and at the same 
time motor insurance business was brouglit 
within the scope of the pro\nsions of the 
Assurance Companies Act, 1909 

In this class of business there is a tariff, 
but there are many' noa-taritt companies 
in existence, and the business is also under- 
taken at Lloyd’s. 

For the purposes of classification, road 
vehicles arc divided into motor-cycles, 
private cars used for social, domestic and 
pleasure purposes only, private type cars 
used for business purposes, and commercial 
vehicles, subdivided according to type and 
carrying capacity'. Whilst every motor 
vehicle owner must be insured against third 
jiarty risks and some policies cover this 
liability only, policies are also issued insur- 
ing third party liability and loss or damage 
to the vehicle by fire or theft. 

Comprehensive policies include accidental 
damage to the vehicle due to collision and 
other causes, and also such extra benefits 
as limited personal accident cover for the 
insured. Mechanical breakdown is not 
covered, although damage to the vehicle 
-resulting from an accident caused by me- 
chanical breakdown is within the scope of the 
policy. 

MOULD. Moulds are plants without 
chlorophyll, belonging to the same botanical 


class as fungi. They arc parasitic and grow 
in damp places. A bread mould, for example, 
starts from a dust-like particle called a spore, 
which swells, germinates, and sends out 
microscopic threads, some of which are like 
hair roots, others like branches of the threads, 
in turn endlessly branched, Each upright 
thread develops a sporangium or spore case, 
no larger than a pinhead, in which thousands 
of spores appear. When the cases break open . 
the spores float away and in turn reproduce 
the mould in any' damp place. Mould will not 
grow in cold air and will wither m sunlight 
Because they help the dccompo.sition of dead 
organisms and waste matter, moulds add to 
the fertility' of the soil. See FuNtii. 

MOULTING. The act of annually shedding 
or casting the hair, feiithcrs, skin, horns, etc . 
of animals, birds, and insects. 

The word is commonly used for birds, but 
shell-fish who shed their entire coat of shell, 
and deer their horns, arc likewise said to be* 
moulting. 

The snake does not make an annual affair 
of casting its skin. Often a serpent 
sloughs its coat as many as nine times during 
a y'car. The act is largely governed by the 
age and vitality of the reptile, and often 
months may elapse between the cliangc 
Young snakes shed their skin more often 
than the adult. This is usually' on account 
of rapid growth. The sloughing of a toad 
from beginning to the end takes rather less 
than one hour. The discarded skin is then 
rolled up into a tight little ball, puslied intr» 
its mouth and swallowed. The moulting ol 
all furred and feathered creatures occurs 
before the heat of the year In birds it can. 
however, be induced by hunger or fright al 
any' time. 

MOUND BIRD OR MEG ’APODE. Austia 
lian birds of jxiculiar nesting habits. Instead 
of depositing the eggs in a nest and brooding 
on them, a mound bird lays them in a large 
heap of grass, foliage and earth, and leaves 
them to be hatched by the heat of the decay- 
ing vegetable matter. The young, which are 
fully feathered w'hen hatches!, dig their way 
out of this crude incubator. The eggs are 
white when freshly laid, and are of unusual 
size, those of the largest birds being from 
3 to 4 in. long. The same mound is used 
season after season. There arc some ^?ccies 
in this family that deposit their eggs iit holes 
in sand, tTu.sting to the heat of the tun to 
hatch them. 

The mound birds are dull-colourcxl tnd of 
varying size. Tlic smallest are about as 
large as a pigeon ; the larger attain the size 
of a small turkey. They arc commonly 
known in Austr^ia as jungle fowl. A 
familiar species inhabiting New Guinea and 
Eastern Australia is known as the brush 
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lurkey. Another species is the native pheasant 
t)r malice hen of South and West Australia. 


Scientific Names. The mound bu-ds constitute a 
family known as Megapodtdae (a name meaning 
•‘l irec-footc-d"). The Ijcst-known Australian species 
IS ^MeRapOiitus tumulus. The brush turkey is Tallc^ 
galla lathami. 


mountain. To the geologist, a moun- 
tain reveals its origin from one or more 
of three agencies— igneous activity, erosion, 
and dynamic movements of the earth's crust. 
Most mountains arise out uf great earth 
movements— gigantic grindings and twLst- 
which the earth’s crust underwent in 
fomier i>eriod5 of time. Sometimes the 
mountains resulted from a single fold, some- 
times from several. The process of folding 
IS usually very slow, as is proved by the 
fact that rivers flowing across the folds 
will often cut their channels downward 
(luite as fast as the rock is pushed upward, 
f.ofty systems are thus cut by rivers, which 
would have been turned aside if they had 
(lug their channels more slowly. 

hZrosion produces mountains by removing 
\w\rt of the rocks areas, leaving 

the remainder elevated above the surround- 
ing land. Volcanoes built up by successive 
eruptions are types of igneous mountains. 

mountain ash. The name of certain 
l^^>ccics of trees belonging to the rose family. 
'I hey grow at high altitudes, and because 
ihcir foliage is like that of the common ash 
(that is, they bear compound leaves made up 
of many individual leaflets), they received 
their present name. The tree has bright-red 
berries and white flowers, and is often called 
the rowan, being much planted in gardens. 
The berries are poisonous. 

In former times, it was believed that the 
rowan tree would drive away evil spirits, 
and walking-sticks of its wood were popular 
for this reason. 


Scientific Kama. The species belong to the family 
Rosaceae. The rowan tree is Pyrus aucuparia. 


mountaineering. Mountaineering as 
a sport is of comparatively recent develop- 
ment. About 1850, English people began to 
frequent the Alps and to conquer the peaks 
one by one, until by 18S0 admost all had 
been scaled. 

After 1880, attention was drawn for the 
first time to the merits of English hills from 
a rock-climbing point of view, and enthus- 
iasts soon fired other sportsmen with the 
desire to emulate their feats. Starting first 
with gully climbs, many hitherto inexperi- 
enced mountaineers were soon attacking the 
open slabs. To increase the thrill, routes of 
great severity were mapped out. 

Thus mountaineering and rock-climbing 
have become highly technical and organized 
sports. The essentials of mountaineering 


equipment are the boots, nailed with special 
mountaineering nails. One can, if one wishes 
and can also afford them, wear some of 
the sp>ecial clothes designed to withstand 
the effects of wind and cold, but these arc 
by no means essential for climbing in this 
country. For climbing abroad in places of 
high altitude and severe weather conditions, 
specially designed weatherproof clothing 
is. of course, absolutely necessary. Ice axes 
are only used for climbs involving courses of 
snow or ice. as arc also the special long 
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The dangers of careless mountaineering can be 
appreciated, for it is easily seen that a fresh fall 
of snow would Iiide the crevasse. 

Photo: Pkotopross 

spiked shoes or "crampons," which are 
strapped on over the boot. The rope is 
invariably used when climbing, not (as many 
people imagine) as a mcar.s of swarming up 
and down the rocks, but first and foremost 
as a safety link between two climbers. It is 
used as a protective measure in case one of 
the party falls, when he will be held by the 
rope. The modus operandi in rt>ck-climbing 
is to mak use of the innumerable small holes 
which are to be found on any rock face, so 
that the nails of the boots grip them, and 
to develop the art of balancing the body. 

In snow and ice work it is again a matter 
of balance, and a man can force bis way by 
natural means up an ice slope angled at 60®. 

Tlie clement of risk in mountaineering is 
not so great as oidiiiary people imagine, as all 



SOME MOUNTAINS OF 
THE WORLD 


Eventt (Himalayas). Tlic wtirld's loftiest Mak. 
Named after Sir George l^verest who calculated 
the height in 1841. 

Oodwin*Ati5t«o (Himalayas). The second highest 
peak in the world. 

Kiachii^anga (Himalayas). Tlie third highest moun- 
tain in tiM world. 

Randa D«Ti (Himalayas). The highest peak scaled 
by man. 

Aconcacua (Andes). An extinct craterless volcano. 
The highest mountain in America. 

Sahama (Andes). One of tlie greatest of the Andes 
ruountainsp situated in the west of Bolivia near the 
boundary of the Chilean province of Tacna. 

niimani (Bolivia). An extinct volcano one hundred 
miles east of Lake Titicaca, which is the boundary 
between Bolivia and Peru. 

Chimborazo (Andes). Once thought the highest peak 
in the New World ; actually tliere are eight higher. 
Perpetually snowcapped for balf-a-mile front its 
summit. First climbed in x88o. 

UcKinley (Rockies). Highest mountain in North 
America, situated in Alaska. The South peak was 
climbed in 1913; the lesser North peak in X919. 

Cotopaxi (Andes). The world’s loftiest active volc<Ano. 
The last eruption was in 1903. The crater is 2600 
feet in diameter and 1500 feet deep. Even in 
eruptioo lava seldom flows from it. 

Logan (Rockies). Highest mountain in Canada and 
second highest in North America. 

Kilimaniaro (Tan^nyika). An extinct volcano in 
East Africa. It has twin peaks. 

Demavend (Persia). Loftiest mountain in Persia, it 
is a few miles north-east of Teheran. 

Elburz Peak (Caucasus). One of the only two peaks 
in the Caucasu.s mountains to show' vofc.anic 
origin. 

Orizaba (Mexico), Soioeiimes called Citlaltepetl or 
Star Mountain. An active volcano about seventy- 
five miles west of Vera Cruz. The tallest peak in 
>fexico. 

Kalpa (Argentme). An active volcano south-east of 
Santiago, close to the Chilean borders. 

Popocatepetl (Mexico). The ** Smoking MonnUin,** 
perpetually snowcapped. It is no longer active. 

Kenya (Kenya Colony). One of the highest moun- 
tains in Africa. Situated only about twenty miles 
the Equator, it is perpetually snowcapped. 

Ararat (Aiimenia). A volcano with two cones, which 
Is suppcM to nave been the lesting-plaoe of Noah's 
ark. The last eruptioa occurred in 1840. 

Stanley (Ruwenzori). Highest mountain in the 
Kuwenzori range, Central Africa. Named after 
Sir Henry Stanley, who first made the ran« known 
during Emin Pasha rsllef expeditloo of 1887-89. 

Kaahek (Caucasus). One of the only two peaks of 
volcanic origin in the Caucasus mountains. 


Mont Blanc (Pennine Alps). Highest F.uropcaii 
mountain outside tlie Caucasus. Source of numer- 
ous glaciers, including the Mcr de Glace, llie rail- 
way (cable line) is to be carried up to 13,000 ft. 

Matterhorn (Pennine Alps). Forty miles cast of .Mont 
Blanc on ll»e boundary between the canton of 
Valais and Piedmont, Italy. First climbed in 1865. 

Whitney (U.S..A,). Highest mountain in llie United 
Stales. 

Manna Kea (Hawaii). An extinct volcano, the higla^t 
mountain in the Pacific Islands. Snowcappi*cl 
dunng most of tlic year. 

Manna Loa (Hawaii). A volcano that erupts about 
every five >'cars. The famous ICilauea crater is on 
the east slope. The mountain is in tlie H.iuaii 
National Park. 

Jnngfrao (Demese Alps). Considered the most licau- 
tifut mountain in the Swiss Al(>s. It wa^ first 
climbed in 181 1. An electric railway now runs 
some jf,ooo feet. 

Robson (Can.ida) One of the highest mountaius in 
Canada. The perpetual covering of the cap witli 
ICC and snow is due to high latitude rather than 
altitude. 

Pniiy&mi (Japan). The sacred mountain known 
throughout tlie world through Japanese; art and 
legend. It is au extinct volcano, the last eruption 
having been in 1707. ' 

Erebus (Antarctic). A volcano in 55 oani \*if.toria 
Land, Usually associated with Mount Terror, tliirtv 
miles awav. 

C^k (New Zealand). Highest mountain in New 
Zealand, situated in South Island. 

Simplon (Swiss Alps). Famous for the pass — 6592 
feet above the sea— engineered by Napoleon iii 
1800-06 and for the railway tunnel, twelve and n 
half miles long, which is the woiM's longest main 
line tunnel 

Etna (Sicily), An active volcano. There were crup 
tions in 1686, 192 x, <923 and 1028. The first 
recorded eruption was in the eighth century b c. 

Olympus (Greece). On the borders of Thessaly and 
Macedonia. There are numerous other mountains 
of the same name in Greece and Asia Minor. It is 
the fabled home of the gods of mythology. 

filnal (Egypt). The scene of many incidents recorded 
in the Bible. 

Baa Navis (Grampian Mountains). Highest mountain 
in Great Britain. 

Vasuvius (Italy). An active volcano. The eruption 
of Z006 completely altered its shape and itauced 
the height. 

Snowdon (Caernarvon). Highest mountain in Wales. 

Carraahiobi]l (MacgiMicuddy). Highest mountain in 
Ireland. 

Seafall Pika (Cumbrian Mountains). Highest moun- 
tain in England. 
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mountaineers, recognizing that their sport 
possesses certain d^nite and specified dan- 
gers, have developed a technique which 
obviates them to a very large extent. The 
majority of the accidents which do occur 
are due to carelessness on the part of the 
climber, in not observing one or other of the 
rules. 

To-day all the mountains of Europe have 
been climbed by the obvious routes, and 
many of the mountaineers are now turning 



TACKLIXG A VZKTICAL EOCJC FACB 
Note climber’s position away from the rock, 
keeping the body in baUnoe, the rope between 
the leader and his oompaniau being kept taut 
to prevent jerk in case ofa tall ; and the snoulder 
belay over the back of the aecoud climber. 

Fhata: Pkotopnu 

their eyes toward the remoter parts of the 
world, such as the Himalayas, the Alaskan 
Mountains and the Greenilaiid Mountains, 
where there are still virgin peaks. The 
highest mountain in the world — Mount 
Everest (which sec) — stiU (1936) remains 
unconque^, though nearby p^ks have 
been climbed. At the furth^ end of the 
Himalayas, Kamet (25,400 ft) was climbed 
in 1931. and Nanda Devi (25,645 ft.) in 
1936. but Nai^a Parbat, the high^ peak 
in the British Empire, has defied several 
expeditions. 

There are a number of mountaineering 
clubs in Britain, the senior dub of all being 
the Alpine Qub, with headquarters in 


London. There are in addition approxim- 
ately fifteen of what are commonly known 
as the senior clubs, most of which have been 
active for over twenty-five years. Recently, 
however, there have been springing up in a 
large number of towns all over the country 
and at the Universities, small but active 
moun taineer ing dubs. 

HOUNTBATTEN. The present name of a 
princely family of Prussia, formerly Batten - 
berg, which has played a part in the history 
of Bulgaria, of England, and of Spain. 
Prince Alexander of Hesse, who married 
Countess von Hauke, was given to under- 
stand that the mariiage could be looked 
upon only as morganatic — tliat is, neither 
> ms wife nor his children could share his 
possessions nor bear his title. In 1853, 
however, the countess was created Princess 
of Battenberg, the name being taken from 
a little town of Hessc-Nassau, and her sons 
were accordingly known as princes of 
Battenberg. 

The eldest son, Louis Alexander, Prince of 
Battenberg, became a naturalized British 
citizen, and entered the Royal Navy. In 
1884 he married his cousin, the IVinccss 
Victoria, a granddaughter of Queen Victoria. 
His rise in rank in the Navy was steady, and 
was based on distinguished services. In 
1911, he was made Second Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty, and in the following year was 
appointed Admiral of the Fleet. In 1917 he 
was made Marquess of Milford Haven, and 
the family name was changed'Ho Mount- 
batten. He died in 1921. 

The second son of Alexander of Hesse w'as 
the Prince Alexander of Battenberg, who 
was chosen Prince of Bulgaria when that 
country became self-governing in 1879. By 
reason of his real ability, as well as his 
devotion to his adopted country, he deserved 
well at the hands of the Bulgarians, but 
political troubles ran high, and in 1886 he 
was compelled to resign the throne. 

A younger brother of the foregoing. Prince 
Henry Maurice, married the P^cess Beat- 
rice, daughter of Queen Victoria, and it was 
his daughter, the Princess Victoria Ena, who 
in 1906 became Queen of Spain as the wife 
of Alfonso XIll. 

HOUHTJOT. Charles Bloukt, Eighth 
Baron (1563-1606). The good looks of 
young Lord Moontjoy attracted the favoms 
oi Queen Elizabeth and led to a duel with 
the jealous Essex. The young men were 
reconciled and Mountjoy became one of the 
EarPs supporters, going with him on the 
expedition of 1597. He succeeded the dis* 
crated Essex as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
where he defeated a Spanish force at Kin- 
sale and forced Hugh O’Neill, Earl of 
Tyrone, to make submission. James 1 
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created him Earl of Devonshire. His natural 
son, Mountjoy Blount (c. 1597-1666). was 
created Earl of Newport, and was rear- 
admiral in Buckingham's expedition to the 
Isle of Rh6. In the Long Parliament he 
opposed the King, but took his side when 
ci^ war began. 

MOUNT OF OLIVES. See Olives, Mount 

OF. 

MOURNING. This term, as ordinarily 
used, refers to the external symbols of grief 
for the dead or for some calamity. Almost 
every nation has had its special mourning 
customs. Those of the Jews are described in 
the following verse — 

"Mordecai rent his clothes, and put on 
sackcloth with ashes, and went out into the 
midst of the city, and cried with a loud and 
a bitter cry " (Esther iv. 1). 

The early Greeks shaved their heads in 
token of grief, while the Romans allowed 
their hair and beards to grow, and neglected 
their clothing. In more recent times, in 
most nations, restraint has been practised, 
and tlie signs of gii^f ha' ♦- been limited, in 
the main, to the wearing of certain colours. 
The Western nations have, without excep- 
tion, adopted black as the mourning shade 
for garments, but other colours have been 
used in other parts of the w'orld. 

MOUSE. Mice are known everywhere 
except in a few islands of the Pacific, and 
domestic mice, originally from Central Asia, 
have followed man to all parts of the globe. 
Mice breed at all seasons, and often occur in 



COMMON MICE 
Photo: Johm Kmrtom 


such numbers as to do serious damage both 
to food and to woodwork of houses. 

Mice l^long to the same family as rats, 
from which they are distinguished by their 
sm^er sire. They have large ears and long 
whiskers, and in colour are generally grey. 

The field mouse, or wood mouse, the 
harvest mouse live outdoors, or in bams or 


granaries. Hawks, owls, and snakes are their 
natural enemies, and where these latter arc 
exterminated, the mice, multiplying rapidly, 
soon cause much damage to grain in the 
fields. The jumping mouse (jerboa) and 












LONC-TAILCD FIELD-MOUSE 
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some other outdoor animals called mice are 
of different families. Se Rat; Vole. 

Scientific Kamei. The mouse family is called 
Muridae by scientists. The domestic mouse is Mu^ 
musculus-, the wood or field mouse, Mus svl- 
vaiicus, 

MOUSSORGSKY, mu sorg' ski. Modest 
Petrovitch (1839-1881). Russian compos- 
er; one of Balakirev's disciples, w’hosc 
influence on Russian music was so decisive 
at a period when Germanic influences were 
being discarded in favour of a highly national 
and characteristic Russian style. Moussorg- 
sky began lif' in the army, but gave himself 
more and more to composing. A slow w^orker, 
many of his musical undertakings were left 
unfinished, but his greatest w^ork, the opera 
Boris Godounov (1874). and his numerous 
songs, secured him a profound influence 
on the course of Russian rmsic and of the 
modern schools at large, iiis second opera. 
Khovanstchina, though less well kno\\m. has 
many passages of great beauty. 

like many of the younger Russian com- 
posers, Moussorgsky was an amateur in 
music, and such tecl^cal skill as he acquired 
was won in the throes of actual composition. 
Boris Godounov, great though it is in a 
powerful and original manner, is strikingly 
uneven in quality. The score w^as much 
worked upon by his friend Rimsky- Korsakov, 
and this more finished version is usually 
presented in prefexenoe to the original score. 

MOUTH. In man and in the majority of 
animals, mouth is bounded by the jaws ; 
these contain two sets of teeth, an upper and 
a lower. Within the walls of the mouth arc 
situated glands which secrete saliva. This 
fluid is mixed >\'ith our food as we chew 
it, and it helps in digestion. The top of 
the mouth, popularly known as its "roof." 
cotnsista of a front bony portion called 
the kmrd palate, and behind this, a soft part 
called the soft palate. The former serves as 
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a partition between the mouth and the nose, 
and the latter, which arches dow^n at the 
back of the mouth, forms a curtain between 
the mouth and the pharynx. The pharynx is 
a funnebshaped sac which connects with the 
gullet, or oesophagus. Hanging down and 
slightly to the rear is a small cone-shaped 
prolongation of the soft palate, known as tl\e 
iwula. Extending from the floor of the 
mouth is a flexible bundle of muscles, the 
tongue. In addition to its usefulness as a 
iTiuscular organ, it is the scat of tlic organs 
of taste, one of the five special senses. The 
entire mouth cavity is lined with mucous 
membrane. Sec Palate. 

Breathing should not normally take place 
through the mouth, but tlie nose. Inability 
to do this (Ximcs from stnnc unhealthy con- 
dition of the nose or throat, which ought to 
be corrected- 

MOUTH-ORGAN. Sec Harmonica 

MOWING MACHINE. Machine for cutting 
t;rvi.ss or hay. as op[>oscd to a reafier for cut- 
ting corn. The pnncipal difference between 
a mower and a reaper is that the mower 
merely cuts the crop, while the reaper cuts 
it, sw'ecps it up m bundles, and may also bind 
it into sheaves. The most familiar form of 
mow'er is the lawn mower used in a garden. 
This w'as invented in 1830 by Edwin Bud- 
ding, and its manufacture w’as begun two 
years later by the firm of Ransomc. In 
general principle the first lawn mower hardfy 
differed from the present type. The blades, 
arranged on a curve round a cylindrical 
frame, worked, as they do still, against a 
straight knife bar. The drive was through 
geared wheels worked off a clutch from the 
hub of the roUer. There was no roller in 
front of the blades, but a box to catch the 
cut grass was present. The mo<icrn mower is 
merely a neater, far lighter and more com- 
pact evolution of the same -design. For 
large lawns, the mower is often driven by a 
small motor. 

The large hay -cut ting mower has recipro- 
cating blades, moving betw’een fingers 
attached to the knife bar. These blades, 
which arc all part of one long knife-blade, 
are driven by a connecting rod and gear 
from the wheels. This type of mower was 
evolved early in tlie twentieth centuxy. 

MOZAMBIQUE, mo xam betk*. (Portu- 
guese £. Africa). Colonial possession of 
Portugal 00 the east coast of South Africa. 

It covers an area of 299.973 square miles and 
has a population of 4,028,76^, of whom 
35.018 are Europeans. 

Besides the territory directly admiifistered 
by the Portuguese Government, comprising 
245,776 square miks, there is the territory 
of Manica and Sofala of 51,881 square miles, 
under the supervision of the Mosambique 


Company. Until 1929, when its contract 
expired, the Nyasa Company supervised 
territory which is now included in that con- 
trolled by the state. 

Since 1498, when Vasco da Gama lando<l 
at one of the inoiitlis of the Zambezi, Portu- 
gal has owned this country. During th<' 
sixteenth century, settlements were m«T(lc 
along the coast, and in 1632 a military jx>st 
was set up at T6t6, on the Zambezi. It wa*; 
1912 l^cfore Portugal was able to e.xerciso 
adequate control over the more remote p;irts. 
In 19x4 ]xirtial autonomy was granted the 
province. In the same year, the Nyasii 
Company came under the control of German 
capitalists, who remained the dominant 
economic force until the World War. By the 
Treaty of Versailles, 1919, the territory soutli 
of the Roviima River was allotted 1.) 
Poitugal. This region, known as tlie “Kjon- 
ga Triangle," had formo.rly l>cen part of 
German East Africa. 

Most of the land i.s low-lying and has .1 
tropical climate, with a wet warm sea-son ano 
a cooler dry season. The navigable 
ZamlR'zi crosscjs the north of the country, 
Tlie native negroes arc a peaceful j^eoplo, 
generally engagtYl in growing maize, sug.tr 
canc. tobacco, cotton and coffee. Their treat 
ment at the liands of foreign commercial in 
ten-Ms has often Ivx'n ruthless, and a virtii.il 
system of slavery existed in many phiri ^ 
In the district of Mozambique, the pratttir 
of compulsory unpaid labour was ii )t 
alxih.shcd until 1925. The (Government h.i 
made much progress in tin* improverneiu i.,' 
conditions. Finances have been put on a 
sound biisis under the Salazar regime. 

Where capital has been available, the ecn 
00m ic progress of the territory has been 
rapid Several hundred milea of railway ha\ 
licen completed, and more is under con- 
struction. The chief exports are sugar . 
tobacco, ratv cotton, wax, copra, rublxr, 
nuts, corn, gold and silver ores, and ivory. 
Coal occurs near T6t6. 

Beira (population 23,694) is the scat 
administration of the Mozambique Company 
and the chief port, vdth rail communication 
with Rhodesia and South Africa. Connec- 
tion is being developed with Bengucila on 
the Atlantic by the existing line from Angola, 
running through Belgian and Hritisli tern 
tory. The two-mile-long Zambeti bridge 
was opened in January, 1935. 

Louren^o Marqnet (population 43.000), 
on Delagoa Bay, has a better harbour and 
good railway communication and exports 
Transvaal coal. It is the colony's capital. 

Other important towns arc Mozambique, 
Quelimane and Sofala. 

MOZAETt mo' Mari (in German, me' 
isari], Johann Chrysostomus Wolfgang 
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Amadeus (1756-1791). A German musician, 
bom at Salzburg. At the age of two he 
showed such interest in the music lessons 
which his father was giving the daughter, 
Nannerl, that the ambitious parent began to 
teach Iiim also, and at the age of three the 
Ix^y was receiving a daily lesson an hour 
long. At five years of age he was composing 
short pieces for the harpsichord, and at six 
played lx?fore the elector of Munich and the 
Hm press Maria Theresa of Austria. 

In the following years Mozart travelled 
widely over ICurojx; under the care of Ins 
devoted father. His success as a child prodigy 
was everywhere of the most remarkable kind. 
His early compositions, his playing, and his 
improvisation, met 
alike with an ex- 
treme enthusiasm 
and admiration. On 
his return to Salz- 
burg he entered the 
scrv'ice of the Arch- 
bishop. At the age 
of twenty-one, his 
of the art 
of music was com- 
plete and his out- 
put already great 
He decided to tour 
Huro|XJ again on his 
own account. But 
the reception which 
had carried him so 
far as a child won- 
der was no longer 
accorded him as a grown man. The rc- 
nuiinder of his life was a long .struggle with 
jKivcrty and discouragement. It is a re- 
markable fact that the serenity and crealivc- 
noss of his talent should have lx^e^ so little 
ruffled in face of the distractions of so 
chequered a career. 

At twenty-six years of age he fell in love 
with Constanza Weber in Vienna, and in 
spite of some parental forebodings, married 
her in August, 17S2. His wife proved fond, 
but of poor health and still poorer domestic 
ability. The household was constantly in 
disorder and debt, and still no regular post 
came to the harassed composer. Foi nine 
years he worked without ceasing, giving con- 
certs, taking pupils for the sake of small 
sums of money, and composing with a 
rapidity that is almost unlxilicvable. The 
oper^, Figaro, Don Giovanni, and Th^ 
Magic Flute all met with great popular suc- 
cess, but still money w^as scarce and hard to 
come by. The three grea test symphonies, in E 
flat. G minor and C major, W'cre all composed 
within six weeks in the summer of 1788. 
But at the age of 35 Mozart was a sick 
man. In July, 1791, a mysterious -i' ranger 


commissioned him under a pledge of secrecy 
to write a Requiem for an unknown noble- 
man. So ill was Mozart that he came to 
tliink it would be the Requiem for his own 
death. He did not live to finish it, dying of 
malignant typhus fever on 5th December, 
1791. 

Mozart '.s compositions are brilliantly char- 
acteristic of the age in which he lived. Their 
most obvious elements arc a sparkling charm 
and a suavity of thought, but by the sheer 
Iiel lucid loveliness of its therae.s and the 
purity of its style, his music at its best (in 
his ojxjras, for example, and most of all in 
liis string quartets) takes its place among the 
great compositions. 

MUCILAGE, mu' sil ayj. An adhesive, 
formed by dissolving gum arabic (which see) 
or other gums in a solvent. Gum-arabic- 
mucilage is a solution of the gum in hot 
water. Aluminium sulphate may be added 
to make an adhesive i:apable of causing 
paper to stick to glass ; glycerine or sugar will 
also keep the mucilage from dr>'ing tcxi 
hard. Dextrin dissolved in cold water makes 
a mucilage suitable for the backs of postage 
stamps. Glue and gelatine arc also used to 
make mucilages, but these require the 
addition of vinegar, glycerine, or nitric or 
other acid in order to remain in the fluid 
state. 

MUCUS, The nose, mouth and 

other Ixxly cavities communicating with the 
outside are lined with membranes that arc 
kept moist and jirotected from irritation by 
a clear, sticky fluid called mucus. This fluid, 
which is produced by cells in the mucous 
membranes, forms a layer of varying thick- 
nc.ss on ti e r surfaces, in the gullet the 
mucus enables the mastic^^^.- i food to slip 
dowm easily into the stumach. Minute 
particles of dust breathed into the nose arc 
washed down into the throat by the mucus, 
and so are kept from passing to the lungs. 
When disease germs arc being carried away 
by the mucus it becomes tliick and yellowish, 
and is secreted in larger quantities. This 
condition is due to infection of the membrane, 
and is knowm as a ‘*coId.' See Coryza; 
Membranes. 

MUEZZIN, mu ez* in. See Minaret. 

MUKDEN, mook' den. The old capital of 
Manchuria (which see). For the battle in 
1905, see Russo-Japanese War 

MULATl;., mu lai' o. A person of mixed 
race, having w'hite and negro blood in about 
equal proportions. Mulattocs arc called half- 
breeds. and in appearance vary from light to 
dark, according to the proportions of wliito 
and negro blood. 

In Mexico, Central and South America, 
a person of mixed white and Indian or negro 
blood is called ntesiiio or ladino. 
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MULBERRY. The mulberry’ family in- 
cludes several species of trees, but the best- 
known is the tree whose leaves provide food 
for the silk- 
worm. The cater- 
pillar of the silk 
moth, after feed- 
ing voraciously 
on mulberry 
leaves, spins a 
cocoon of line, 
silky fibres, 
which later are 
woven into lus- 
trous fabrics. 
The white f mil- 
berry*, so called 
from the colour 
of its fruit*;, has 
been cultivated 
from earliest 
times in China 
for the purpose 
referred to above 
In Britain the 
dark fruits of the scrub-likc blach mulberry* 
arc used as dessert and in preserving and 
\nne-making. 

Scientific Ktmef. The mulberries proper beloug to 
ihc genus Morus, family Moraceae. The family 
includes such plants as tbc India-rubber tree, the 
hop, hemp and breadfniit. The while mulberry now 
cuftivated for the silk indiistr>' is Morusalba, variety 
mvUicaults. The black mulberry is M. nigra. 

MULE. A domestic animal, the offspring 
of the male ass and the marc. 

Mules inherit from their sires the ability ,to 
conserve their energies wdien forced to work 
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hard and for a long time, and they are 
therefore leas likely to suffer from overwork 
than horses. Mules exhibit characteristics of* 


both parents. From the sire a mule inherits 
its long ears, short mane, scant tail, and small 
feet. Considerable muscular development, a 
well-shaped body, and size come from the 
dam. The sire bequeaths the braying voice 
and the endurance ; the dam, ease in getting 
accustomed to harness. 

Though capable of bearing hardships with 
fortitude, mules respond to kind treatment, 
and when properly managed, they will do as 
much work as horses. 

MULE DEER. A beautiful North Amen 
can deer, so called l)ccause of its very large, 
furry cars. This deer is about 3 ft. 4 in. high 
at the shoulder, and h;is a dull yellowish coat 
in summer and one of bluish-grey in winter. 
Its antlers are magnificent. It has a peculiar 
stiff-legged gait, but bounds over tlie rough- 
est trails with great swiftness. Sec Deer. 

Scientific Kime. The mule deer belongs to the 
family Cervtdae. Its specific name is Odocoileua 
hemionus. 

MULLEIN, mul' lin. There are over 100 
sj>ecies of this hardy herbaceous or sub- 
shrnbby plant, nearly all bearing yellow 
flowers resembling 
hollyhocks Peren- 
nial sfxicies arc easily 
cultivated in any 
ordinary' garden soil 
and can Ixj grown 
either from seed, 
cuttings or by the 
division of root- 
stocks. The phoeni- 
ceum variety, one of 
the few that bears a 
white flower, i.s popu- 
lar. Chaixii is a 
biennial, flowering 
from June to 
September, growing 
a yard high. Another 
biennial is nig- 
rum, the bright yel- 
low flowers of which 
grow in dense tufts 
on long spikes. The 
Great Mullein grows 
as high as 5 ft., bear- 
ing large flannel-likc 
leaves running down 
the stem. The yellow 
flowers are borne in 
dense club-shaped 
spikes. Great Mullein 
flowers are sometimes 
used as a tea. The 
leaves of many of tlic mullein si>ocics arc 
covered with a hair structure to prevent 
excessive transpiration. 

SoientUlo Kamei. Tbc mullein species arc known 
as VerbatGum and the Great Mullein as F. ihapsus. 
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MtUJ^EB, ntul'er, Friedrich Max (1823- 
1900). A German Orientalist, student of 
lancuaKes and writer, commonly known as 
Max MOller. He 
was born at Dessau, 
the son of the poet 
Wilhelm Muller. In 
1836 he went to 
Leipzig, where he 
began the study of 
Sanskrit. In 1846 
Mailer began edit- 
ing the Hig Veda, 
the great Hindu 
classic (see Vedas) 
in England, and 
in 1848 the first 
volume of the work 
was printed by the 

Oxford University 

Phdo: Br^ Broa. Prcss, at the ex- 
pense of the East 
India Company. In 1850 he was appointed 
professor of modem languages at Oxford. 

Muller retained his professorship until 
1876, when he resigned iA i»ider to take up 
the editing of T)ie Sacred Books of the East. 
During the rest of his life, he was actively 
engaged in lecturing and wTiting. 

MULLET. There arc two families of salt- 
water fish tliat lx?ar this name. Grey mullets 
are stout-bodied fish of a bluish-silvery colour. 
Ihcy are from i ft. to 2 ft. long, and have a 
blunt head and small mouth, in which the 
teeth, if present, are very weak. These fish 
are found in great numbers close to .shore in 
nearly all temperate and tropical waters. 
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Their flesh is wholesome and well flavoured 
Botargo, prepared from the roe of th< 
mullet, is a favourite relish in Spain .an< 
also in Italy, where it is called bclarcha. 
The red mullets are small, brightly-col 
oured fisli, found chiefly in the warm seas 
1 hey were considered a great delicacy by thi 
Homans. These fish also have a small moutl 
and feeble teeth. They are distinguishable b] 
two lor g barbels whi^ hang from the chin. 

. JP*® “ullets comprise tb 

^ common mullet is Mugi 
Red mullets oomprise the family MulUdat 
The huropcaa species is Mulius harbaius' 


MULLINGAR'. County town and principal 
market town of County Westmeath, Ireland 
(population 5500), served by the Great 
Southern Railway, fifty-one miles from 
Dublin. The town’s only industries arc tliose 
connected with agriculture, but the fairs and 
markets are of first importance and attract 
the rural population of the greater part of 
the county. 

MULXION. In architecture, the vertical 
division between the lights of a window. 
The form of the mullions is often charac- 
teristic of a period. In Early English archi- 
tecture they are often only the divisions, 
massively constructed, between separate 
lancet windows ; or a window may l>e 
divided into tw'o or three lights by pillared 
mullions; and they are usually plain or 
fluted. In the large composite window's of 
the Decorated and Perpendicular styles they 
arc slender stone shafts, frequently adorned 
with carvdngs. 

MULTIGBAFH, mul' te graf. A device 
for printing letters and other documents, so 
that they resemble typewritten copies. The 
multigraph consists of a hollow steel cylinder 
mountctl on a horizontal axis, and with 
parallel grooves on the surface for holding 
the The cylinder is divided into two 

sections, one of which revolves. The grooves 
in the sections arc ahke. Each groove in the 
stationary section contains all the type of 
the same letter, one groove containing the 
a’s, another the b's, and so on, the capitals 
l>eing in one groove and the small letters in 
another. The set of type, or fount, contains 
all the letters, figures, spaces, and marks of 
punctuation necessary to set up matter that 
wrill fill one page of letter jiapcr. 

The oi>erator sets the type b> bringing the 
groove in the movable section of the cylinder 
opposite the groove containing the desired 
letter and sliding the type into place. A 
bedplate, or platen, under the cylinder is so 
adjusted that it presses the paper against an 
inked ribbon that covers the type as the 
cylinder is rotated. The paper is fed to the 
machine as the cylinder revolves, and with 
an electric motor for pow'er, 5000 or more 
copies can be printed in an hour. Machines 
operated by band turn out about 1500 an hour. 

MUL^n^PLE, Least Common. 3ee Least 
Common Multiple. 

MULTIPIJCATION. The process of using 
a number as many times as is indicated by 
the number of units in another number. 
ARlTltMBTlC. 

BIUMMING. A term often applied to 
acting, but more strictly referring to tradi- 
tional presentations which still survive in 
some rural districts of Britain from the 
medieval festivities associated with the 
great religious festivals. At Christmastide 
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MUMMEKS AT OVLRTOS\ UAUPSIIIRE 
Pkoio: Fkoioprtu 

mumming takes on the character of mock 
serenading, strange masks and headdresses 
being worn. 

mummy. An embalmed body, preserved 
by the process used by the ancient Egyptians 
when preparing their dead for burial. Em- 
balmers w'ere employed in various capacities 
to operate upon the bodies of the rich. The 
brairrand bowels were removed, and the body 
was steeped for many days in a solution of 
natron (sodium carbonate). It was then 
desiccated, and, after otlicr processes, each 
member of the body was wrapped separately 
in linen. The head received si>ecial atten- 
tion, the face being sometimes covered with 
a gilded mask. The bodies of the poorer 
classes w'crc embalmed in a more rough -dnd- 
ready fashion and wapped in coarse cloths. 
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'Fhesc photographs show that the children 
suffered from curvature of the spim* 
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MUMPS. A contagious disea.s<‘ 
that occurs (with few exceptions) at 
any age except babyhood and old 
age. It is manifested princiimlly by 
swelling of the gland below and m 
front of the ear. About one to two 
weeks elapse after exposure to con 
tagion, and then a pain is felt bclou 
and in front of the car; there is alsn 
difficulty in swallowing. Swelling, 
either on one or both sides of the 
face, comes on rapidly, so much .so 
as to make it difficult to open the 
mouth or to chew. Tho sw'clling 
begins to subside at the end of four 
or five days, and if both sides of 
the throat have been affected, the 
patient never lias a second attack 
Warmth applied to the swelling, 
and medicine to relieve fever, arc 
measures generally prescribed 
Epidemics of mumps sometimes 
occur. 
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HUNCHHAUSEN. miinJC how zen. Von, 
Hieronvmus Karl Friedrich, Baron (1720- 
,797). A German soldier and cavalry officer. 
When he retired in 1760 and went to live on 
his estate at Bodenwerder, he used to amuse 
himself and his friends by ridiculously ex- 
aggerated accounts of his valour as a soldier 
and his extraordinary adventures and ex- 
ploits. His stories were widely enjoyed, and 
Rudolph Hrich Raspe, a Gennan exile living 
in London, gathered the tales and published 
the first Fnglish edition in 1785, naming it 
Baron Munchausen's Narratives of His 
Marvellous Travels attd Campaigns in Russia. 

The work Avent through several editions, 
and suffered many changes and additions at 
the hands of publishers. One edi- 
tion, published in 1793, has the 
sub-title. Or the Vice of Lying 
Properly Exposed. Researches htive 
shown that Raspe borrowed from 
other gifted liars to add zest to his 
book, and tales from Bebel’s Face- 
tiae and Lange's Deliciae are in- 
corporated in his wr^"’- The usual 
English spelling of the name is 
Munchausen. 

MUNICH, mu' nth, in German 
Munctien, tnun' Ken. The capital 
of Bavaria and one of the leading 
centres of art, music and education 
m Germany. It is situated on a 
broad plateau about 1700 ft. above 
sea level, on the southern bank of 
the River Isar, and is about 40 
miles from the Austrian frontier. 

The most imposing of the many 
buildings \\hich house fine collec- 
tions of art is the Old Pinakothek, 
containing paintings by old masters, 
as well as engravings and drawings 
and a priceless collection of antique 
vases. The New Pinakothek is 
celebrated for the great frescoes 
representing tlie development of art ; 
and it contains a vast collection of 
paintings by modern artists. The 
Glyptothek is devoted to sculpture, 
ancient and modem. The Bavarian 
National Museum, the Royal 
Library, the former Royal Palace 
arc other famous buildings. Con- 
nected with the Palace arc the Court Church 
and the Court and National Theatre. The 
Cathedral dates back to the latter half of 
the fifteenth century. 

Munich is the scat of a university. It also 
posses^ a wide variety of other schools, 
including a world-famous college of music. 
Industrially, the city is known for its 
stained -glass works, iron and brass foundries, 
lithographing and engraving works, and* 
factories for the production of optical and 


mathematical instruments. Famous, too 
are the vast breweries for the manufacture 
of Bavarian beer. The Brown House in 
Munich was the original home of the Nazi 
movement. The city has a population of 

735,685 (1933). 

BIUNICIPAL, mu nis' ip al, GOVERN- 
MENT. See Borough; City; County 
Borough ; Local Government. 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. The term 
signifies ownership and operation by a local 
government unit of such public necessities or 
conveniences as waterworks, lighting sys- 
tems, street trans^xirt undertakings, and the 
like, as opposed to private control of these 
utilities. There are instances in which owner- 


MUNICH 

The twin towers of the Cathedral are seen in the 
background. 

Phtto: German Stair Railways 

ship and operation are not combined; the 
corporation, as owner, may k.ise operating 
privileges to private companies, under such 
rentals and restrictions as may be agreed 
upon. 

The economic principle of publicly owned 
companies has been debated for many years. 

One electricity supply system; one gas 
plant; one system for supplying water — a 
single ofganization to control each of these 
necessities has come to be the rule in most 
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areas. Service to the whole public in any 
line is regarded as a natur^ monopoly; 
there should not be competing companies. 
As an illustration, one gas undertaking in a 
town is a necessity; two competing com- 
panies invite confusion, are vexatious, and 
neither can fully serve the public. These 
things, which are natural monopolies, if 
left under private ownership arc sometimes 
difficult to control in the interests of all the 
l^eople. Ownership and operation by the 
local authority place the pubhc in command 
of its utilities; the vote of the people, or 
their representatives, determines the extent 
of service, its quality and cost. If affairs are 
wisely conducted, the cost may be less than 
under private ownersliip, for the local 
authority docs not aim at returns larger 
than necessary to cover depreciation. 

On the other hand, there are local under- 
takings whicli may be a charge on the rates ; 
for example, housing schemes, public baths. 
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tennis courts, bowling greens, etc. Opponents 
of municipal trading claim various dis- 
advantages. They allege that there is a 
possibility of corruption in administration ; 
that experienced officials may be able to 
render themselves immune from the attacks 
of the ratepayers, who are ignorant of the 
technicalities involved. It is claimed, too, 
that local councils should be administrators 
and not public traders; that interference 
in work which they do not understand 
detracts from their efficiency in performing 
the duties for which they were elected. It is 
held that a publicly owned undertaking 
might prove less ‘efficient and more costly 
than private enterprise. Finally, there is the 
genera] objection — if, as shown above, not 
always a valid one — to a monopoly. 


In England and Wales, municipal trading 
may be undertaken under general Acts of 
Parliament, as in the case of the {provision of 
markets, water supply, gas supply, electric 
supply, tramways, etc. But a private Act 
must be passed to confer powers on a local 
authority not generally provided for; for 
exanrplc, a Municipal Savings Bank requires 
a private Act for its inception. Many towns 
throughout Great Britain are showing their 
enterprise in establishing municipal airports 
to cope with tlie latest form of travel. 

By far tlie greater number of water systems 
in Canada are owned by the people, and in 
both Canada and Great Britain, the theory 
of municipal ownership has wider acceptance 
than in the United States 
MUNITIONS, mik nish' 6 ns. All kinds of 
material and stores for the prosecution of 
war, such as weapons, wire, am munition, 
explosives, vehicles, clothing, camouflage 
material, and so on. During the early days 
of the World War, no organization 
existed for ensuring that adequate 
reserves were formed and main- 
tained, and that one Service was 
not receiving too large a projwtion 
at the expense of the others. To en- 
sure, as far as jwssible, the co-ord- 
ination in the organization of indus- 
try of the conflicting demands of 
supply and really urgent demand, 
a Ministry of Munitions was formed. 
The functions of this Ministry were 
to increase production. t<rtlistribute 
orders betw-ecn manufacturing firms 
so as to keep all working at full 
pressure, and, in case of a shortage, 
to decide the relative urgency of 
conffic ting demands. These functions 
are now performed by a department 
of the Committee of Irnjxrial De- 
fence, known as the Supply Com- 
mittee, and arrangements for in- 
creased output of munitions in 
time of war arc fully organized in time of 
peace. A Director-General of Munitions was 
appointed in July, 1936. The responsible 
Cabinet Minister is the Co-ordinating Minis- 
ter of Defence. 

MUNKACSY, moon' kah che, MiiiAly 
(1844-1900). A Hungarian painter, whose 
real name was Michael Lies. His works 
have grcat dramatic power, but have not 
maintained the reputation they had during 
his lifetime. His best works arc '^Milton 
Dictating Paradise Lost to His Daughters" 
a nd "Christ Before Pilate." 

MUNSTER. The largest of the four 
provinces of Ireland, comprising the counties 
of Clare, Kerry, Limerick, Cork, Tipperary 
and Waterford. The whole of Munster is 
included in the Irish Free State, and it has 
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a population of 971.032 and an area of 
5.9^2,803 acres. 

Fhysii^ Features. Witli the exception of 
County Clare (a later addition to pro- 
vince). the whole of Munster lies to the south 
of the Shannon, which forms its natural 
northern boundary. From the Slieve Aughty 
Mountains, overlooking’ Lough Derg, County 
dare descends in a series of bare limestone 
hills to the coastal lowlands. South of the 
river the coastal plain continues, taking up 
a large part of County Limerick, until 
toward the south-east it narrows into the 
Golden Vale of County Tipperary, hemmed 
in by high mountain barriers to the north 
and south — on the north, the Silvermine 
Mountains, with Keeper Hill (2278 ft.) and 
the Devil's Bit. in the south the parallel 
ranges of the Galtees and Knockmeal- 
down Mountains. In the north of Tipperary, 
beyond the mountain barriers and alongside 
Lough Derg, lies the fertile plain of Ormonde. 
In the Golden Vale, the Rock of Cashel rises 
from level pastures, its summit crowded 
with historic ruins, while further to the 
soutli-east Slievenaman towers abruptly out 
of the plain. Southward of this lies a solid 
mountain barrier, the Galtees in the west, 
with Galtcemorc (3015 ft.), and at its foot 
the beautiful Glen of Aherlow. 8 miles long, 
the only pass between Counties Cork and 
Tipperaiy. Near by are tlic Mitchelstown 
Caves, a scries of eroded limestone caverns 
To the south of the Galtees rises the brown 
ridge of the Knockrncaldown Mountains 
(2609 ft.), merging toward the east in the 
Comeraghs (2579 ft.), which on their north- 
ern side slope down to the River Suir, as it 
flows along the boundary of Counties Water- 
ford, Tipperary and Kilkenny to meet the 
Nore and the Barrow above the head of 
Waterford Harbour. 

Of the south-western counties. 0 >rk has a 
splendid coast-lino, rugged and bold all the 
w-ay. Toward the west it is more broken, 
until in the extreme south-west it becomes 
a series of huge, jagged promontories en- 
closing deep inlets of the sea, the series 
continuing up the seaboard of Kcit>\ 
Grandest of ^ 1 . perhaps, is Bantry Bay. 
with GiengarifI at its head. Inland, County 
Cork is crossed from west to cast by three 
parallel rivers, the Bandon, the Lee and the 
Blackwater. all flowing down from thd high- 
lands of Kcny. Beyond the watershed lies 
the lakeland of Killam'cy. by general 
cohsent the most beautiful region of all 
Ireland. West of Lough Leane. the chief of 
the lakes, is a wild and narrow gorge, the 
Gap of Dunloe, and south of this the famous 
MaxK^illicuddy's Reeks, topped by the giant 
C^rrantuohill (3414 ft.), highest mountain 
in Ireland. Though generally awarded the 


palm of beauty. Killarney is not without a 
rival. Some have even preferred the Dingle 
Peninsula, with its hills clad with heather 
and moss, stretching out betw’een arms c f 
the sea to where Brandon Mountain (3127 ft. 
falls sheer away to the ocean . 

History* The early history of Munster and 
of its rulers, the Koghanacts, is shrouded 
in obscurity. The Koghanacts were said to 
have come from F'rance and to have con- 
quered the county and settled there. What- 
ever their origin, they dominat(*d Munster 
(then a smaller territory than the present 
province) for some centuries until their 
power was weakened by the increasing 
pressure of Danish invasion. The Norse 
sea-rovers founded or colonized several of 
the most important towns, including Cork, 
Waterford, .Limerick and Garrick, and the 
country remained under their domination 
until near the end of the tenth century. 
Brian Boru, a young prince of Clare, drove 
them from Limerick and founded the 
kingdom of Thomond (North Munster), and 
then, in an astonishing career of conquest, 
carried his victorious arms from the west 
coast to the east, to become High King of 
Ireland. The empire which Brian acquired 
.soon broke up with his death, but Thomond 
and its O'Brien kings remained. When 
Strongbow came over with his Norman 
army he met his first serious reverse at 
Thurlcs, in County Tipperary I-ater on. 
the O’Briens abandoned Thomond to the 
Normans, retiring across the Shannon to 
County Clare, where they ruled as kings 
until Tudor times, and Munster w’as par 
celled out berivccii two gieat Norman 
houses, the southern branch of the h'ltz- 
geralds, Earls of Desmond, and the Butlers. 
Karls and later Dukes of Ormonde, The 
Desmonds later fell foul of Queen Klizalxith, 
rebelled and were broken. The Butlers 
survived until 1715, when they too fell 
from favour for supporting the Stuart cause 
In the seventeenth century, Ireland suflered 
many hardships for its attachment to the 
Stuarts, and Munster bore its full share of the 
burden. Limerick and Clonmel were be- 
sieged by Cromwell's troops ; Cork fell before 
the Duke of Marlborough. In the next 
century Munster increased greatly in pros- 
perity and became a large exporter of grain ; 
but the disastrous famine of 1845-47 and 
the repeal of the Com Laws started a decline 
from which the province is only now be- 
ginning to recover. Much is expected from 
6ic Shannon Hydro-Electric Scheme, begun 
in 1925. and completed in 1929. 

Agricultuie and Industries. Over half the 
working population of Munster is engaged in 
agxic'ilture. The most fertile areas are the 
plains of Tipperary and Limerick; indeed 
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Tipperary is the best horse- and cattle- 
raising county in Ireland. In the south- 
west of County Cork there are mines of some 
importance, containing copper and man- 
ganese ore : there are also considerable slate- 
quarries in the same area. There is excellent 
salmon fishing in the numerous rivers of the 
province, and herring fishing off the coast, 
especially iie^ir Kinsalc, County Cork. The 
manufacturing industries arc mainly con- 
centrated in the few large towns — wool mills, 
breweries, distilleries, lioot and shoe factories 
and motor works at Cork, bacon-curing, 
boots and shoes, and margarine at Waterford, 
lace-making and grain-milling at Limerick. 
A few smaller towms have local industries 
worthy of mention, especially Youghal 
(County Cork) with its famous Irish Point 
Incc, Blarney with its tweed, and Castlccon- 
ncll with its fishnig-iods. New industries are 
represented by a beet-sugar factory at Mal- 
low, and a mt;at canning factory at Hoscrea. 

Principal Towns. Articles on Cork, Water- 
ford, Limerick and Tralee will be found 
olsewheie in this w' 

Clonmel (population 8989). The capital of 
County Tipjicrary, situated on the River 
Suir, in the fertile and beautiful Golden Vale. 
Clonmel is an ancient city and was formerly 
the princijial scat of the Butlers of Ormonde, 
l^aurence iitenie, the novelist, W'as born here 
in 1713. At the present day Clonmel is 
best known fur its salmon fishing, and for the 
great horse and cattle show' held here each 
July, second only to the Dublin show. 

Cobh, kob (pop 7070). Formerly Queens- 
town, the seaport adjoining the city of Cork. 
Cobh (“ Ct)vc of Cxirk ”) was a village until the 
Napoleonic Y'ars, when it \vas enlarged as a 
naval station. It is 
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now a regular port 
of call for transat- 
lantic liners. 

MUNTZ METAL. 

Sec Bra ss. 

MURAT, mii rah', 
Joachim (1767- 
1815). A French 
marshal and cavalry 
leader. After enlist- 
ing in a cavalry regi- 
ment, he attached 
himself to Napo- 
leon, and in X795 fol- 
lowed him to Eg^t 
and Italy. His rise 
was rapid. In 1799, 
he was appointed 


general of division 
and commander of the consular guard. In 
1800 he married Caroline, the youngest sister 
of Napoleon, and in 1804 became governor 
of Pans. On the establi^ment of the empire. 


i8t— (C.aas6p 


he was made marshal. In 1808 Napoleon 
placed Murat at the head of the army in 
Spain, and in the- same y^r had him pro- 
claimed king of Naples, under the name of 
Joachim 1 . He declared w^ar on Austria 
after Napoleon’s escape from Elba, but was 
defeated at Tolentino, and after the Battle 
of Waterloo, he fled to Corsica. Later, Murat 
made a foolhardy attempt to recover the 
kingdom of Naples, for which he was tried 
by a court-martial and shot. See Napoleon I. 

MURCIA, mur' shia. See Spain. 

MURDEIR. Originally meaning a secret 
killing, murder (derived from Old Eng. 
morh, ’’secret”) is defined according to Eng- 
lish I^w as "unlawfully killing a reasonable 
creature, who is in being and under the 
King's peace, with malice aforethought 
cither express or implied, the death following 
w'ithin a year and a day.” This definition is 
archaic and technical arid needs explanation. 
The word "unlawfully" distinguishes both 
murder and manslaughter from non-felonious 
homicides, e.g. killing in self-defence or by 
pure accident- The "killing" need not be 
by direct physical violence. A "reasonable 
creature" means simply a human being; a 
lunatic is a reasonable creature under this 
definition "In being" — it is not murder to 
kill an unborn child, but procuring abortion, 
concealment of birth, and infanticide are all 
separate crimes (sec Infanticide). " Under 
the King’s peace" means practically nothing 
nowadays, for even a savage or a condemned 
criminal is under the King's peace, and an 
alien enemy can be lawfully killed only in 
the course of warfare. The words "with 
malice aforethought” distinguish murder 
from manslaughter. In early English law 
all unlawful homicide wos a felony and 
therefore punishable ’ with death, but the 
accused could often," in other felonies, 
escape death by claiming benefit of clergy. 
By the time of Henry VIII, it wtis settled 
that there should be no benefit of clergy for 
"murder with malice aforethought.” The 
phrase is an ancient one and has acquired a 
very technical meaning, ihe word "afore- 
thought" does not mean premeditated, but 
simply deliberate or intentional. It is not 
necessary that the intention should be to 
kill; an intention to do any act likely to 
cause death may be sufficient, even though 
there is uo intention of hurting an>'one 
thereby. Old writers say also that to kill, 
even accidentally, in the course of com- 
mitting a felony or while resisting a police 
officer amounts to murder, but this is doubt- 
ful, though the unintentional causing of 
death in committing a felony involving 
violence to the person, e.g. rape, is murder. 
Gross provocation may reduce murder to 
manslaughter (see Manslauchtbr). The 
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rule that death must follow within a year 
and a day is due to the difficulty in the early 
days of medicine of proving the connection 
between an act of violence and a death long 
afterward . 

The penalty for murder is death, and no 
lesser sentence can be imposed. But a death 
sentence may be remitt^ or commuted to 
one of penal servitude by the King, on the 
advice of the Home Secretary. In the law of 
some countries several degrees of murder are 
distinguished, and only murder in the first 
degree, where there is an intention to kill, 
is punishable with death; this distinction 
is unknown to English law. Both murder 
and manslaughter debar the killer from 
receiving any benefit under the \nctim's will, 
and probably also from inheriting under the 
victim's intestacy. 

Attempted murder is a felony punishable 
with penal servitude for life, and conspiracy 
to murder, though only a misdemeanour, is 
punishable with ten years penal servitude. 
See also Homicide ; Manslaughtkk. 

MURIATIC ACID. See Hydrogen 
Ch lori de. 

MURILXO* BARTOLOMt Esteban (1617- 
1682). One of the foremost artists of the 
Spanish school. He was born in Seville of 
humble parents. He 
began his life work 
by pai n 1 1 ng religious 
pictuies for the fairs 
of Seville, and later 
executed commis- 
sions for the South 
American tra’de. 
Then he started on 
a long and tedious 
walk from Seville 
to Madrid, arriving 
there friendless and 
penniless. Velas- 
quez, his towns- 
man, at that time 
painter to the king, 
offered Murillo a 
home and gave him permission to work 
in his studio. 

His eleven large paintings for the Fran- 
ciscan convent brought him immediate fame 
and many other commissions. He founded 
the Academy of Seville in 1660, and acted 
as its president the first year. 

Mudilo's masterpiece, the "Immaculate 
Conception," hangs in the Louvre. Among 
the eight famous paintings for the Church 
of St. George arc "Moses Striking the Rock," 
"Abraham and the Angels," "The Miracle 
of the Loaves and Fishes." and " Saint Peter 
Released from Prison." "The Dice Players" 
is typical of his many famous representations 
of Spanish peasant life. 


In 1681 Murillo went to Cadiz. While 
there he received injuries in a fall from 
scaffolding, which resulted in his death. He 
was buried in the Church of Santa Cruz, in 
Seville. 200 of his works are in England. 

MURMANSK, moor mansk\ See Russia. 

MURRAY, James (1719-1794). A British 
soldier and colonial administrator, the first 
British Governor of Canada. In 1759 he was 
one of the three brigadiers under Wolfe in 
the expedition against Quebec, and was a 
commander in the great battle on the Plains 
of Abraham. 

In 1763 the king apjxiinted General Murray 
Governor of Can^a. As Governor, Murray 
was accused of favouritism toward the 
French. Accordingly, he was recalled to 
England in 1766, and was compelled to 
stand trial, but was completely exonerated 
of wrong-doing. From 1774 to 1781, he was 
Governor of Minorca, which he surrendered 
to a force of French and Spanish troops 
after a seven months siege. 

MURRAY, Lord George (1694-1760), 
The fifth son of John, first Duke of Atholl, 
w'as one of the brilliant soldiers lost to 
Britain by the Hanovenan succession. He 
was with the Jacobites in 1715 and at 
Glcnshicl in 1719, then ma<ic his jxjacc w'ith 
the government. He joined Ihincc Cliarles 
Edw'ard in 1745 and became his commander- 
in-chicf; unfortunately, his relations were 
bad with the Prince and worse with the Irish 
officers on whom the Prince rdiicd. Murray 
was an admirable strategist. He won a clear 
road through northern England by making 
Wade expect his arrival <m the cast of thf 
Pennines. He made Cumlierland move tw 
far westward, to block the way to Wales 
and so, by marching on Derby, put himsell 
between Cumberland and London; it was 
declared that London must have fallen if h< 
had continued. Comp>cllcd to retreat, he 
kept the Hanovarian troops at a respectful 
distance. Tlie Prince had come by this to 
regard him on no very sufficient grounds as 
a traitor, and in the closing stages his advice 
was often neglected. He escaped abroad 
after Culloden. 

MURRAY, Sir George Gilbert AiMi 
(b. 1866). English scholar; Jio was born in 
Sydney, New South Wales. Since 1906 Pro 
fessor Murray has been Regius Professor of 
Greek at Oxford, but his interests have not 
been confined to Greek scholarships. His 
verse translations of the plays of Euripides 
give him a place as a poet of some note. 
Sir Gilbert has also taken an active part in 
International affairs, as a prominent sup- 
porter of the League of Nations. He has 
been Chairman of the League of Nations 
Union since 1923. and since 1928 President 
of the International Committee of Intellec- 
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tual Co-operation under the auspices of the 
League. 

MURRAY, River. The largest waterway 
in Australia, rising in the Australian Alps, 
near the eastern boundary of Vic- 
toria, and having a length of 1500 
miles. With its two chief tribu- 
taries, the Murrumbidgec and the 
Darling, it drains nearly the entire 
south-eastern quarter of the con- 
tinent. For about two-thirds of its 
course, it flows in a north-westerly 
direction, forming tlie boundary 
between Victoria and New South 
Wales. It then flows into Soutli 
Australia, passes through the shal- 
low Lake Alexandrina. and empties 
into the Indian Ocean through 
Encounter Bay. Sec Australia; 

Victoria. 

MUSCARI, mus kair' t. A hardy 
bulbous plant, also known as the 
grape hyacinth, belonging to the 
hly family. The flowers are in 
crowded clusters, cgg-siia|)ed and 
drooping, possessing a musk-like 
(or starchy) odour; bluish -purple, 
and having some resemblance to a bunch of 
grapes, they appear in May. The tissue at 
the base contains a sweet juice. The flow'er 
stems are 0 in. to i ft, high, leaves linear 
and flaccid. The muscari is not a common 
plant in this country, but is occasionally 
found growing in pastures and sandy places. 
The species with blue and with white flowers 
are often cultivated in gardens. Muscari 
racemosum has dark violet protogynous 
flowers. 

MUSCAT, mus kai\ olhcially Masqat. 
mus kahV, on tlie Gulf of Oman. The capital 
of the independent state of Oman, in South- 
eastern Arabia. It is the only port of call in 
the sultanate. The inhabitants of Muscat 
carry on a prosperous trade in dates, mother- 
of-pearl, dry fish, and salt. Muscat and the 
nearby Matrah have a combined population 
of about 20,000. The British Government 
maintains relations with Oman through a 
political agent. 

MUSCATEL'. (1) A kind of dried raisin. 
(2) A sweet wine, either red or white, made 
from the muscat grape in southern France 
and Italy. * 

MUSCLES. There are said to be over 
660 muscles in the human body ; they con- 
stitute about two-fifths of its weight. The 
muscles of tlie human body are its lean 
flesh; the muscles of cattle form the lean 
meat of beef, and those of a pig the lean meat 
of pork. There arc two great classes of 
muscles, voluntary and involuntary. Inter- 
mediate between these is the heart muscle, 
which, though it acts like an involuntary 


muscle, resembles a voluntary muscle in 
structure. 

Voliintary Muscles. These are the muscles 
which move according to the will of a person 


and are under his direct control, as those 
used in walking. These muscles, for the most 
part, arc placM next to the bones. In its 
typical fijcm, such a muscle consists of a 
soft red middle jxirtion which tapers toward 
each end ; it is attached to some part of the 
bony framework by white, ineiastic cords 
called tendons (w'hich sec). When the middle 
portion is stimulated through its nerv'es, it 
contracts, and in so doing, it exerts a pull 
on the tendons. Thb pull is then trans- 
mitted to the part to b*' moved. A muscle 
which has two divisions ot one end is called 
a biceps muscle (two-headed), c.g. that in 
front of the arm between the shoulder and 
elbow. When the elbow is bent, this muscle 
swells and becomes thicker and harder. A 
triceps (three-headed) muscle, like that at 
the back of the upper arm, has three divisions. 

According to structure, a voluntary muscle 
is made up of bundles of fibres about an 
inch long and about of an inch wide, 
each the development of a single cell. Under 
the microscope, these fibres are seen to be 
marked crosswise with fine alternating bands 
of dark and light. From this comes the 
name si^^aled (striped) muscle, which is 
another term for voluntary muscle. The 
bundles of fibres are enclos^ in an elastic 
sheet of thin membrane called the sarcolcmnia, 
a word meaning ** rind " or ** skin " ; they are 
supported and protected by connective 
tissue, penetrated by nerves from the cerc- 
bro-spinal system, and supplied wTth blood 
vessels. Some voluntary muscles, such as 
those which are concerned in the process of 
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breathing, are l)Oth voluntary and involun- 
tary in resiiect to function. That is, lircath- 
ing may be controlled by the will to a certain 
extent, but ordinarily it goes on mechanically. 

Involuntary Muscles. The involuntary 
muscles arc those whose contractions arc 
l^eyond a person’s control, and which lie in 
the walls of such organs of the Ixxly as the 
stomach, intestines, and arteries. They arc 
said to be unsUiated, for they lack the cross - 
bands characteristic of voluntary muscles. 
Involuntary muscles are made up of elon- 
gated, spindle-sha|>ed cells, each of which 
tapers toward its ends and has a central 
nucleus. The cells vary in length from 
to jIjj of ail inch, and are from 
of an incli wide. These muscles also arc 
jxMictratcd by nerves from the sympathetic 
system. Sec Nlrvous Svstem. 

Muscular Development. Weak, flabby mus- 
cles are an indication of physical inactivity, 
for muscles grow larger and stronger through 
use. Their systematic development stimu- 
lates the fundamental processes through 
which life is sustained — digeoliou, circulation, 
and breathing. 

MUS'COVITE. A form of mica (which 

sec), 

MUSES. In ancient Greek mythology, the 
g<xldesses who presided over the arts and 


sciences. They were nine in number, the 
daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, the 
goddess of memory. Terpsichore and Thalia, 
muses respectively of the dance and of 
comedy, were merry of aspect, while Mel- 
pomene, the muse of tragedy, was of serious 
mien. At all the feasts of the gods on 
Olympus, the muses sang in chorus, often 
with Apollo, whose specif attendants they 
were. 'The goddesses of ' other sciences and 
arts Avere Calliope, the muse of epic 
poetry ; Euterpe, of lyric poetry ; Erato, of 
love poetry ; Polyhymnia, of sacred poetiy ; 
Clio, of history ; and Urania, of astronomy. 

In mvxlern lan^^age the term muse is 
used generally to signify poetic inspiration. 
J MUSEUM. The word museum meant 
I originally *'a place to study,'* being derived 
I from the Greek mouseion, "temple of the 


Muses." The first use of the name was in 
connection with the Museum of Ptolemy 
Soter at Alexandria. In the Ixjginning, only 
the higher branches of learning, such as art 
and philosophy, were represented in the 
museum, and it is only recently that speci- 
mens of natural history, geography, geology, 
etc., Jiave been considered as properly 
belonging to these collections. 

Probably churches and mona.steries, m 
preserving objects of sacred interest, started 
the development of museums. Wealthy 
families through the ages satisfied their 
desire of possession by collecting beautiful 
paintings and curios, and often these ac- 
cumulations formed the nucleus for famous 
museums of lo-day. Thus the British 
Museum was started by Sir Hans Sloane, 
and Elias Ashmole’s collection, begun in 
1667, became the Ashm'^lcan Museum at 
Oxford. 

Some museums are devoted to pictures, to 
natural science, or to antiquities; some are 
universal in extent, as the British Museum 
(for which, see London), while others are 
local. 

MUSHROOMS. Idowerless plants be- 
longing to the great fungus group. The 
mushroom proper, or fruit, seen above the 
ground, assumes a vast variety of shapes, 
from the ordinary toadstool to the 
less familiar coral-like formation. 1 n 
colour, mushrooms range from pure 
white to delicate pastel shades of 
pink and lavender; from pale 
yellow to flaming orange and bril- 
liant red ; from dub grey to velvety 

bro'vr, 

A spell of wet wea ther in spring, 
summer or autumn ci^lways means 
a sudden increase in mushroom 
growth, for the plants require a 
great deal of moisture. It is the 
French word for "moss'' that gives 
us the name mushroom, as well as the 
old-fashioned name mushrump. 

Botanically, there is no distinction be- 
tween mushrooms and toadstools, and 
although many kinds of mushrooms may be 
eaten with safety, there are others looking 
80 much like them thr^t only an expert 
botanist or a very careful observer can tell 
them apart, and w'hich are poisonous; 
there are oth. ' that cause temporary illness. 

Like other members of this class of fila- 
mentous organisms (see Fungi), mushrooms 
lack the green colouring-matter called 
ckhraphyll. Having no "leaf green," the 
mushro<m lives by appropriating non-living 
organic matter; that is, food which has 
bm prepared by some other living organ- 
ism — actually, in the first place, by some 
green plant. Many mushrooms grow upon 
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old stumps or logs, upoa decaying twigs or 
leaves, or even upon rich soil. Here and 
there may be found a species which lives on 
the trunks or branches of living trees. In 
the cases just mentioned, the growth of the 
mycelium, or vegetative stage of the fungus 
within the log or tree, causes it ultimately 
to decay or rot. 

G>mmercially, mushrooms are grown in a 
specially prepared compost of well-fermented 
or cur^ stable manure. This compost is 
arranged on benches or in boxes, and when 
the temperature is favourable, pieces of 
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mushroom spawm are inserted just below 
the surface of the compost and about one 
foot apart. This spaum consists really of 
the vegetative growth of the mushroom, 
Under favourable conditions of tempera- 
ture and moisture, the thread-like mushroom 
spawn grows out through the entire bed 
of compost, over which, meanwhile,' there 
has been placed a layer of soil about an inch 
deep. In seven or eight weeks, mushrooms 
begin to appear on the surface. 

As the young button enlarges, it will be 
seen that Uie upper portion, or cap, develops 
more rapidly; meanwhile, on the underside 
of this cap there are produced many thin 
plate-like structures c^lcd gills, radiating 
from a central stalk toward the periphery 
(edge) of the cap. As the cap enU^es and 
the stem lengt^ns, the veil covering the 
gills breaks away and the pink gUl-b^ring 
surface is exposed to view. The whole plant 
continues to enlarge and soon presents the 
appearance of an open umbrella, wdth the 
gills becoming brown-black at maturity. 

It should he borne in mind that the table 
mushroom has no continuous covering 
membrane; consequently, it forms no cup, 
and the gills are invariably pink, changing to 
brown or brown-black. In all cases, spores 
are borne on the entire surface of the gills, 
and frequently, but not always, the spores 
in mass are of the ^eral colour of the gills. 
As the mushroom npens, the spores drop and 
are distributed by the wind and by grazing 
animals. 


The Edible and Hannless Kinds. There are 
about 38,000 known species in the mushroom 
family. Among the thousand or more 
varieties that are good to eat, many are 
found among the group of agarics — a word 
that comes from the I^tin ager, "'a field,"' 
since all the mushrooms of this kind grow 
in pastures, lawns, and open grassy fields. 
The common table mushroom which is the 
only variety cultivated for the market on 
a large scale, belongs to this group. In 
France it is called a champignon, from the 
French champ, "field." 

This varied never grows very large, its 
spores are brown, it has no cup. and its gills 
are a delicate pink when the plant is young, 
turning to dark brown as it grows older. The 
wild variety b found most abundantly in 
the autumn or late summer. Another mem- 
ber of thb group is the horse mushroom, 
which is similar to the common mushroom, 
but very much larger and coarser. The 
parasol mushroom is taller and b quite 
graceful, looking like a miniature white or 
delicate tan umbrella on a slender handle 
The edible Amanitopsts must never tx* 
confused with its cousin, the deadly /Imanito. 
or death cup, which has a frill that is lack 
ing in the wholesome mushroom which st) 
closely resembles it. Upon stumps or partiallv 
decayed trees may be found the oyster mush 
room, in clusters, with white gills and one- 
sided stalks. 

Other interesting raembc?§ of the edible 
branch of the mushroom family include the 
delicious morel, with its honeycombed cups, 
the dainty, reddish -yellow chanterelle, or 
little goblet', the branching coral mushroom, 
with its exquisite pink, lavender, or amber 
colouring, most commonly seen in Sweden; 
the golden Clavana, another branchinf; 
variety the colour of honey, which is not 
only of unusual beauty, but most palatable 
ai well. (The genus Clavana contains no 
poisonous species.) Some of the more un 
common kinds arc the jew* s -ear, of which the 
Chinese are so fond that they import them 
from the South Sea Islands; the green 
Russula; the cup-shaped golden Peziza (100 
species of which arc British natives), lined 
with orange-red ; the trembling mushroom, a 
quivering, jelly-like mass; and the hver 
fungus, sometimes called vegetable beefsteak. 

A very beautiful and interesting mush- 
room b the water-measuring eafth-star, one of 
the puff-ball group. Its outer covering 
bursts into a star-like form, leaving the ball 
in the middle. The points lie flat when the 
air b damp, but in dry weather they curl up 
and let ibo wind roll the plant about, 
scattering spores as it travels. One species 
injurious to timber b the curious bracket 
mushroom, which partially encircles tree- 
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trunks with its miniature shelves, brown 
abfjvc and white below. 

The thread-like mycelium or growing 
spa um of certain kinds of mushroom, rapidly 
Mjrrading underground, sometimes tempor- 
arily exhausts the soil, so that grass is unable 
to grow and circular bare patches are made, 
formerly called “fairy rinp." 

The Poisonous Kinds. The most dnjaded 
of the poisonous mushrooms arc two meni- 
iK'rs of the Amanita group, one called the 
death cup, and the other the^y Amanita. 

The death cup grows in the woods from 
June until autumn. Although it is so often 
mistaken for the common mushroom, a 
ciireful observer could not be misled, for it 
has white gills, white spores, and the fatal 

jx>ison cup'* at base of stem ; the edible has 
junk gills, brown spores, and no cup. 

The fly mushroom can fjc recognized by its 
combination of scaly cap and stem, deep frill 
at the top. bulbous base, and white spores. 

There are other dangerous varieties, like 
Satan's mushroom emetic Russula, and 
the verdigris mushroom, all of which arc 
poisonous to some people and not to others. 
A mo.st offensive mushroom is the stinkhom, 
.‘Sometimes called the fetid wood witch. 

The symptoms of mushroom poisoning arc 
similar in all cases. Severe alxiominal pains 
arc always present, followed by cyanosis, 
a condition of the blood which weakens the 
arterial flow ; collapse follows, and death is 
almost certain to ensue unless prompt 
medical attention is given. 

Scieoiiflc Names. Mushiooins l^oug to the 
fivmenomycctaceae. The common table mushroom 
IS known as AgartcuK campesiris. 

MUSIC. An art deriv^txl from the proper- 
ties of sound. Musical Mbrations set up by 
a suitable sounding Ixxiy correspond to a 
series of mathematical formulae, and cause 
phenomena of a precisely definable order. 
These phenomena are the irreducible bricks 
and mortar of the musical art, w'hich, while 
reaching to great heights of imaginative free- 
dom. has thus an exact science for its founda- 
tion, in that its emotional effect is produced 
solely by the multifarious combination of 
certain natural aural relationships. What 
pigment is to painting, sonority is to music; 

it is no more possible to create a new 
type of sound-relationship than to invent a 
new primary colour. All artists must work 
with certain raw materials whose origin is in 
the natural world, and from which arise the 
real laws of their art ; laws no less inflexible 
th:. 1 those that govern other aspects of the 
material universe and of the human or- 
g^ism. In handling such raw material of 
? 7. technique is developed. In port by 
individual artists, but in the main by tiw 
accumulated experience of many generations 


of good work, handed down in a living tradi- 
tion which all may inherit, bjt to which 
none may claim authorship in more than 
small degree. And some familiarity with the 
broad outlines of this tradition is necessary 
not only to the artist, but to those wdio would 
enjoy his w^ork. 

The Physical Nature of Music. A music I 
sound <liffers from other sounds in consisti: 
of vibrations of regular frequency; am’ 
thus a note of definite pilch, as distinct fio.ni 
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a noise of indeterminate pitch, since pitch 
(the acuteness or gravity of a sound) depends 
on frequency of vibration, a high number of 
vibrations per second giving a high note, 
and a low number a low note. Notes arc 
referrei’ to by letters of the alphabet. A, B, 
C, D, L, F, G; after which they recur at 
the octave, different octaves being distin- 
guished by the signs AAA, AA, A, a, a', a", 
a'", and so on. Intervals between one note 
and another are described by number ; A to 
B is a second, A to c is a third, and so on. 
A to a is the octave or “eighth" (8ve) ; A 
to b the ninth, etc. A note is understo^ to 
be at “natural" pitch unless made “flat" 
(lowered by one semitone) by the sign b ; 
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or made “sharp" (raised by one semitone) 
by the sign g; the "natural" pitch may be 
restored by the sign t[. The note written 
c', which is the note one octave above the 
"middle" c of the pianoforte, denotes the 
sound produced (on the standard of pitch 
now most used in IZngland, and termed the 
"new philharmonic" or "concert" pitch) by 
522 double vibrations jjcr second of a sound- 
ing body at the temperature of 68® F. The 
recurrence of notes at the octave (the same 
note, yet a different sound) and the division 
of the octave into intervals of tone and semi- 
tone, comprise together the most funda- 


mental of all musical phenomena, and we 
shall do well to examine them a little further 
No matter what the vibration-number of 
a given sound, the vibration-number of its 
octaves will always be in the proportion of 
1 : 2 : 4 : 8 ; 16. etc. ; that is to say. in the 
simplest of arithmetical proportions, each 
octave vibrating twice to one vibration of 
the octave below. Now a simple note would 
consist of vibrations of a single frequency 
only ; but in practice simple tones arc virtu- 
ally never heard. The normal note consists 
of a compound of simple tones in combina- 
tion, of which the lowest in pitch, known 
as the Prime or Fundamental tone, is 
ordinarily by far the most prominent, and 
therefore determines the vibration-number 
and pitch of the note as a whole, but is 
accompanied by a further series of more or 
less powerful vibrations whose number is in 
the proportion of 2. 3. 4 ... n (theoretic- 
ally] to each vibration of the Fundamental 
tone. The tones caused by this whole 
vibration scries are known individually as 
the Partial- Tones (or Offer-tones) ot the 


compound note in question; and since the 
Fundamental tone is often spoken of as 
generating the remainder of the scries, it 
has also the name of the Generator. The 
upper partials are not as a rule heard indt 
vidually in their own right; but they have, 
nevertheless, an important part to play, m 
that the quality or timbre of a note will 
depend upon their comparative prominemx* 
or otherwise in the sound of the whole. 'I'hr 
quantity or volume of a note will dejKMui 
mainly upon the intensity of the vibrations, 
that is to say. their spatial extent, not then 
frequency i>cr second Hut high sounds, on 
the whole, tend to l>c louder than lo\s 
sounds. 

The nearest to a simple tone 01 dm 
arily hciird is the comparatively hfclc' ' 
and uninteresting tone of a tuning 
fork; it IS the ])rosencc of abundan! 
upper partials that gives its chnract(i 
and colour to any normal musical m 
strument. such as the viohn or the 
piano. It is tnio that to lietect tin 
presence of the upix*!’ partials by Ihr 
unaided ear requires a deliberate effort 
of the attention, since we are accui' 
(omed to listen consciously only to the 
finidameviat pitch of the note. Hut il, 
for example, "middle c" is struck 011 
the piano, it is not difficult to pick out 
some of its more prominent parliaK 
The c\ the g', the oiJi, and the c" can 
be fairly easily distinguished witli a littf' 
practice. If the original c is struck 
.sharply and released, they will !)<' 
heard ringing quite prominently for a 
moment or two The cornjiletc serie. 
would theoretically consist of c, c', g', C' , 
c/', g", b"'^. c"\ d"', a'", b"'p. 

b"'t^, c"", and so on; but much the mo^l 
imix^rtant arc tliosc that together compris' 
what IS termed the common chord of c. 
that is to say, the c's, the g's and the e'.s 
The vibration nuinlx^rs of tlie series c, g', 
e" will be a.s I ; 3 : 5, and the symmetry 
of these vibration-frequencies is such lhai 
their effect on tlic car wdien they are hcani 
in combination is smooth, soothing and, in a 
word, concordant. And if the notes of r, 
6 and g arc struck simultaneously on the 
piano, the resulting combination or chotd is 
of a sriKX)th nature and is wliat we call a 
concord. It is not only pleasing to the car, 
it is also satisfying in a peculiarly final sense, 
so that wc accept it as something complete 
in itself. And, of course, the intervals c to 
e or e to g (thirds), and the interval c to g 
(fifth) arc also concordant when sounded by 
themselves. Morerjvcr, even if these intervaks 
are turned about or inverted, they w'lll 
remain concordant; thus the fifth c to g 
when inverted becomes a fourth (g to c'). 
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and the thirds c to c and e to g when inverted 
Income sixths (e to c' and g to e'). All 
these intervals arc concordant, because since 
Ihcir vibration numbers arc in simple rela- 
tion arithmetically, the actual sound waves 
of which they consist arc symmetrical too, 
and do not clash violently with one another. 

In this fact we have the essential difference 
i>ctwccn a concord and its opposite; the 
discord. The most violent discords arc those 
caused by the combination of notes the 


the division of tlic total range of audiljlo 
vibration into octa\'e sections, each a replica 
of the other save only in its acuteness or 
gravity of pitch, gives us the first natural 
unit of musical sound; a unit recogni7ed 
wherever music lias been knowui. 

The subdivision of each octave into the 
smaller units uhich form the intervals of the 
scale IS no less lundamental. If the note (i 
is sounded, the first fourteen partials of that 
note contain all the notes com]rrised in the 
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Vibration-numbers of whose fuiidarncnial 
tones lie just short or just in excess of 
symmetry; for example. b"ti and b''t^ (as 
M 15), c" to b"lq (as 8 : 15) or b'b to 
b"l) (as 7 ; 15). 

Now of the available concords there re- 
mains the most concordant of all — the 
octave. Not only are the relations between 
the fundamental tones of an octave of the 
simplest form possible; its upper partials 
also coincide to the greatest possible extent. 
When to a given note is added its octave 
alx)vc, no fresh partial tones arc given, and 
m-'ny of the original ones (those in even 
vibration-numbers : 2, 4, 6, etc.) arc doubled. 
In consequence, the -octave is felt to be so 
uniquely consonant an interval, that notes 
of one or more octaves apart do not impress 
us as possessing a different identity; and 


complete scale of C major. The scale dcduc- 
iblc bv aiTanging them in proper order ib 
known as the diatonic scale (diatonic -- 
“through the tones”), and the intervals into 
which it falls arc diatonic intervals. They 
arc as follows — 

Ex. I 

C D b r G A B c 

Tone Tone Semitone Tone Tone Tone Semitone 

More precisely, this scale would be known 
as the diatonic scale of the key of C in the 
major tnodc. Its cficct may be tried on the 
piano by starting from C and proceeding to 
the right, but using only the white or 
“natural” keys. Now if the same series of 
notes is made to start on the A instead of 
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the C (and still using only the “natural’* 
keys) the following scale results — 


Ex. 2 

A H c d c f g a 

Tone Semitone 1 one Tone Semitone Tone Tone 


This is the diatonic scale of the key of A 
in the uiiuor mode — in brief, the scale of A 
minor. 

But if, instead of playing in ea.'h case the 
sa>ne scries of notes (i.c. the “natural” or 
white notes of tiio piano), we play the same 
scale, l>eginning on each note in turn — if, 
that is to say, by making use of some of the 
black keys of the piano, we preserve the 
same relation of the tones and the semi- 
tones while changing the note ujHDn which 
they start, a different result will occut T!:" 
mode will remain constant : it is the key that 
will change. To take an example in the 
major mode — 

£x. 3 


described. But if a passage in the minor 
mode happens to be ascending in pitch, it 
is usually modified in a manner which would 
give the following result, for the scale of C 
minor (as used in ascending passages) — 


Ex.s 

C D 


U\, 


Tone Semitone Tone Tone Tone Tone Semi- 
tone 


In other words, when a passage in the 
minor mode approaches its tonic (or key- 
note) from below, it approximates more 
• ''irly to the same passage in the major 
mode. But the third of the scale (in this 
case. EJ^) never takes the major form in a 
minor ivissagc; and it is the flattened or 
minor form of this third (in this case, C-Ej?} 
which absolutely determines tlie minor char- 
acter of tlie passage. Since a minor third 
produces a slight clash between its partials 
and thus happens to be a faint Iv h^s con- 
cordant irdt'rval than the major third, it is 
not difficult to sec how this difference of 


Key ol C : C 

Major mode : 

Key o* .A : A 


Tone 


Tone 


Semi- 

tone 


Tone 





In other words, to obtain the diatonic 
.scale of A in the major mode (i.c. the scale 
of A major) the notes C, F and G must be 
played sharp ; played, that is to say„ not in 
their “natural” position, but one semitone 
higher in pitch. In this way, however much 
the jxjsilion or pitch of the scale may var}% 
the distribution of the semitones within that 
scale Will not be altered. Mode is changed by 
changing the distribution of the semitones ; 
key ts changed by changing the note upon 
which the scale is started. \Vc therefore speak 
of the first note of each key as its key-note 
(or ionic), and name the key by its name. 
There are as many keys as there arc notes; 
but one moic example should suffice to make 
the principle clear — 

Ex. 4 

Key of A ' A B c 

' y y 

Minor mode: Tone Semi- Tone 

tone 

KeyoiC: C D 

Thus to obtain the scale of C minor, the 
£, the A and B must be played flat ; that is 
to say, one semitone below their “natural” 
position. 

For the sake of completeness, it must be 
added that the minor mode exists in three 
suh-forms. The basic form is as we have 


A B c 

V'—— V 

Tone Tone Semi- 

tone 

-A „ ,, * ^ 

rf a 

character arises — the slightly restless, un- 
happy tendency of music in the minor key 
These two forms of the minor scale arc 
termed melodic (ascending or descending) 
The third form occurs less usually in a 
purely melodic passage, and is termed the 
harmonic form; it is the same in an ascend- 
ing as in a descending passage, and gives 
the following scale of C minor (harmonic) 

Ex. 6 

C D Eb y C Ab B 

Tone Semi- Tone Tone ^mi- x| Tones Semi- 
tone tone tofir 

It will be seen that, no matter how they 
arc distributed, there arc always twelve 
semitones, neither more nor lets, in a given 

d e f g 

-A ^ A ^ A , 

Tone Semi- Tone Tone 

tone 

? G Ab 8b 

scale ol whatever kind. The semitone is the 
smallest unit in a musical scale. Just as the 
diatonic scale of C major is deducible from 
the first fourteen partials of the note G, so 
the chromatic scale of C is deducible from 
the twenty-fourth to forty-eighth partials 
of the same note. It b as follows — 
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Ex. 7 

C Db Fjf G Ab Ab Bb Bi^ 

T i i 4 ^4 


12 semitones 


What then, do we mean when we say that 
a piece of music is in a certain mode or key, 
or that it modulates from one key to another ? 
We mean that the notes of the passage in 
question, or most of the notes, or the most 
imporUnt of them, are such as may be found 
within the natural scale of tliat key; and 
the emphasis which any clear account of 
music must lay on this apparently rather 
artificial system of scales, is due to the fact 
that the scale, for example, of C major pro- 
vides us with the simplest and most con- 
venient expression of the phenomena of the 
C major tonality, and of its relation to other 
lonalilics ; phenomena w hich are at the root 
of the musical art. 

Now alterations to the natural position of 
notes in relation ♦o their scale {chromatic 
alterations of diatonic |>o.sition) by means of 
sharps and flats, naturals when applied to an 
already sharp or flat note, and also double 
sharps (wTitten x) and double flats (wTitten 
bb)r may be of an ornamental and passing 
nature only (whence their collective name of 
accidentals ) ; or they may be the means to 
a definite modulation into another scale or 
key. If, for example, in the key of C major 
a 13b is introduced, the tonality of the music 
>vill tend to pass into that of F major, since 
Hb is in the natural scale of F major, though 
not in that of C major. And such modula- 
tions arc alw'ays more easy into a new key 
w'hose natural scale pjs.sesses many notes in 
common with that of the original key, than 
into one whose common factors are fewer. 
With the one exception of the flattened B. 
the scale of F major |)osscsscs exactly tlie 
same notes as that of C major — 

Ex. 8 


lone Tone { Tone Tone Tone Tone | Tone 



Tone 1 one ( Tone Tone Tone Tone | Tone 


I'or this reason, and for another of still 
more importance, there is no easier or more 
natural modulation in music tlian this, from 
any given scale, to the scale on its fourth 
r‘otc,* as in this case, from C major to F 
The second reason is that a melody 
which reaches a given note by the step of 
a semitone, encourages the Ustener to regard 
that note as a point of rest. Thus if the 
otes B and c are played in succession, the 
^ will be felt as a point of rest, and ttie ton- 


ality will be felt to be the tonality of C. If, 
however, E and F are played, although both 
are still w'ithin the scale of C mtajor, the F 
will be felt as a point of rest, and the ton- 
ality will l>e felt to be that of F. In other 
words, the third note of any major scale 
can very easily transform itself in the mind 
into the seventh (or leading) note of a new^ 
scale one-fourth up (or onc-fifth down, which 
is the same thing at the octave below). And if 
to the third of the original scale is added its 
seventh, flattened, and thus proper to the 
new scale (as its fourth note) instead of the 
old scale, this tendency is almost irresistible. 
'To complete the chord, wc may add the tonic 
(first, or key-note) of the original scale, 
which can equally easily transform itself into 
the fifth (or dominant) note of the new scale. 
1^1 us see this in action. At (i) is tlie com- 
mon chord of C major; tonic, third and 
fifth At (2) the flattened seventh is added, 
pushing the tonality almost irresistibly F- 
xnajor- wards. At (^) F' major is definitely 
established — 

Ex. 9 


The converse of these facts is also true. 
If the key is F major, it is as easy and natural 
to reach the key cf C major as it is to get 
back again into F major. Thus in the next 
example, at (2) tlie key is that of F major, 
as the key-signatme (1) of one flat on the 
line representing b in this clef ( i ; the treble 
clef) also indicates. At (3) the raising of the 
bb to bti in the chord of G major pushes 
strongly towards the key of C. At (4) C 
major is established. At (5) the once more 
flattened b pushes back towards F major. 
At (6), F major has again been firmly 
reached. 


Ex. 10 



In this example, at (3) the G major chord 
with its blj, leading by the step of a semi- 
tone to the c at (4). is enough to establish C 
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major; and at (3) the flattening of the b 
makes the return to F major equally inevit* 
able, by the fall of a semitone to a, the third 
of the F major scale ; aocomi^anied by the rise 
of a fourth from c to g. 

We now see why the seventh note of any 
scale is tcrnietl its leading note] and why its 
fifth note is termed its dominant (i.e. govern- 
ing note). The leading note of C major is 
15 , and its dominant is G. The chord of G 
and f, or more fully. G, d. c and f. is 
known as the dominant seventh of C major. 
The chord of c and b[>, or more fully, c, e. 
g and bj^, is the dominant seventh of F 
major. The leading note of F major is E, 
and C is its dominant. Now in fuller form, 
the previous example might read — 


Ex. II 



Here at (3) we have tlie leading note (bS;). 
the dominant (g), and the dominant seventh 
(f'), of C major; while at (5) we ha\e the 
leading note (c'), the dominant (c), the 
dominant .seventh (bj^), and also (thougli 
loss imjxirtant) tlio super tonic (g), of J' 
major. 

Now. too, wc se<' why it is that an ascend- 
ing passage in a minor scale tends so strongly 
to take the form shown atioxc at example 
(5) and thus to move to the tonic by the 
step of a semitone ; since even niirioi scabs 
cry out for a leading note, and the in.'jistcnl 
relation of dominant and tonic is no less 
powerful than in the major mode. Similar 
principles underlie all the complex and 
multifarious modulations of winch the later 
western music .so largely consists And if it 
is remembered tliat tlie natural harmonic 
scries from which is deduciblc the whole 
scale of C is tliat which arises from the 
generating or fundamental tone of its dom- 
inant. C. it will be realized that this rela- 
tionship also IS a natural relationship, and. 
like all the essential material of the mu.sical 
art, based on facts which are a part of the 
natural universe 

Notation. The notation of music is by a 
senes of symbols representing notes of dif- 
ferent lengths, placed upon, or between, the 
lines of one or more staves (sets of five lines, 
extended above or below, if necessary, by 
tlie addition of brief ledger lines) ; the 
significance of each such line or sparx; 
being predetermined by a symbol known 
as clef mark, applied to the stave as 
a whole. Clefs now tn normal use are as 
follows — 


Table I : Qefs. 



a b c* th etc. 


C. or treble cU-f ; line rnrircled — g. 


c il c f K 



f. or alto (or incofrectly, ten^o) rli-f , luic l^ctween 
ixiinlrrs — middle c 


» 



c do 1 R etc 


C clef correctly usc^J •I'n letiur clef 


kt 



f g a h c' tic 


1 , or haM clef, line l>c'l\ve«ti - 1' 



!• (; A H c d e f i; 

(. .ohI !' clefs usc'fl in ronihin to ft*rin ihf 

double Stave of Ihr pianoforlt? 

• -* ledger lim-*.. 

Tabic 2; Diatonic scale of C major fn :;. 
rC to c". (Next page.) 

Table 3* Key signatures (Next page.) 

Ibis table al‘K:> shows at a glance Hi* 
Relative Minor key of each major key. ami 
the Relative Major of each minor key. 1 ur 
thcr nearly related keys may l>c shown a ■ 
follows, for the keys of C major and C minor , 
other keys cacli possess similar alfinitics. 

Tabic ^ : Keys nearly related to C inajor- 

A minor. 

G major. 

E minor. 

F major. 

D minor. 

Table 5 : Keys nearly related to C minor — 

E^ major. 

G minor, 
major. 

F minor. 

A|^ minor. 
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Table 2. Diatonic Scale of C major firini CC to C" 



CC DD EE FF GG AA BB C D E F G A B c d c 



IaBIE 1 V V Sl(^N /.TURKS. 

(' inaj G niaj I) maj. A maj E ni.ij B maj I ^ maj jnaj 



r maj inaj Kt> inaj. Ap maj If maj (.;> ri^j C> rnaj 



n min it mm. C min. 1' min min Kj) ’ 1 A|) min, 


'I'he relative duration of notes is indicated 
I'V a variety of symbols in which they 
apjvar, as follows — 

Table 6: Relative duration of notes. 

1 Hreve ^ 2 Semibreves. 


1 Semibreve — 2 .Mimitis, or ILilt 
I Minim ~ 2 (.hh'IkI^, or Onartrr .\ore.s 
I CrcKhit =- 2 t}'aaM-i>, or N\»lv.>. 

1 t.^uavcr 2 Snmqu.TVt:i<, or i6th Nolrs. 

1 Semiquaver — 2 IVnii-scini-quavcrs, or 321UI Notes 
I nrini scmi-quavcr 2 llcnn-dcmi semi-qu.ivere, or 
b4th Notes. 




Semiquavers. Demi- semi -qua vers. Hcmi-dcnu semiquavers 
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A dot may also be added to any note, cance until tliey are set in ordered array, 
signifying a duration of half as long again, with some definite emotional purpose in 
For example — view. Three main elements arc involved 



I Dotted Semibreve = 3 Minims. or 2 Dotted Minims 


A pause or silence of definite duration may in tins systematic arrangement of soundi) 
l)C indicated by the follo^^ing signs, termed to form works of art, being of loughly equal 
Tests. importance, although one or other may 



Music is measured in units of conv'cnient ap|X'ar to predominate in any gi\ cn ]>i< cr of 
length, termed measures or bars, whose most music, 'riiey arc : Melody, any succession 
important function is to determine the j>osi- of notes follovving each other in sucli .in 
lion of the main accents, of whicli there will order as to make sense to the ear , Ifarmon\, 
always be one to a bar, on the first sub- any combination of notes siinultancouslv 
division or beat ; while if there are four licats sounded in such a manner as similarly to 
to the bar, then two accents vnll occur, the make sense in relation to what lias goin,* 
stronger one on the first l^eat, and a secondary before and what follow’s; and Iihythm, in 
one on the third beat; if three l)cals, then eluding not only the obvious bar-to bar 
three accents, one main and tw’O subsidiary*. rhythm or beat, but also the general archi 
It is also possible to throw the accent off tectural lay-out, wliich mu^ itself confonn 
these usual positions on to a normally to some preconceived prop<^rtioti, so as to 
unaccented beat, which will then bear the Ixilancc at each point with what follows aii l 
accent sign : > fSee also Syncopation.) has gone before. 

The rhythm of the bar and the grouping of The essence of rhythm is regularity, rithd 
the beats are indicated at the beginning of obviously observed, as in " four squaie ' 
a piece, by a symlxjl termed the time- types of rliy Him ; or dclilierately counter d. 
signature and placed after the clef and as in complex ''irregular" rhythms -wludi 
key-signature. are, nevertheless, no more tlian furtlM-r 

Table 7 : Time-signatures. sulxlivisions of some essentially regular 


Duple: a Deals 

Quadruple. 4 Beats 

Triple 3 Brats 

Simple ^ 

^ or 2 Two minims 
* Two crochets 

or J Four ininiim 

C or J (or incorrectly Four 

crochets (common time) 

^ Three minims 

J Three crochets 
^ Three quavers 

Coenpouod 4 

1 J Two dotted minims 
g Two dotted crochets 
^ Two dotted quavers 

g* Four dotted crochets 

II Four dotted quavers 

g Three dotted crochet*; 

Throe dotted quavm 


Hie Langliage of Motie. So much for the Khylhm is thus no more an arbitrary cle 
musical raw material. Its use in making merit than are melody and harmony, whoso 
actual masterpieces of sound is essentially a direct derivation from the physical pho 
matter of musical /orw. Sounds, however nomena of Nature we liavc already had 
pleasing, cannot convey an artistic signifi- occasion to describe. And while it is 
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frequently useful to consider these three 
elements independently, it is clear that they 
are completely interwoven in practice; a 
tune without rhythm (however free) could 
not exist; harmony without melody (how- 
ever disjointed) is an equally impossible 
concept; and mclo<iy always implies har- 
mony in some degree, even if that harmony 
IS not actually heard. It is the blending of the 
three elements into coherent patterns that 
comprises the art of musical form. 

Now we have seen how certain simple 
progressions, both of melody and of harmony 
can, by reason of the physical nature of the 
sound-vibrations of which they consist, give 
rise to certain definite emotional effects. And 
tt will not be difficult to understand how. 
througlioiit the mighty gamut of melody, 
harmony and rhythm, a similar process of 
cause and effect may be assumed to be at 
work. Upon the infinite j^ermutations and 
combinations, then, of this considerable 
altlio'igh hinite-’ range of available notes, 
chords, and rhythni.i, the art of music is con- 
structed, in unimaginable variety. The 
choice of actual sounds bcdorc a composer 
IS restricted ; but the choice of melodic and 
harmonic progresstons is lx)undcd solely by 
the confines of his imagination. Granted 
tliat he IS imaginative, his problem is broadly 
one of selection, development and aiTange- 
ment. Suppose him to have a musical idea; 
that in itself is not a piece of music. The 
idea must lx; dcvelopcni in one way or 
another; suitable further ideas must follow, 
interestingly new. yet organically connected 
with what has gone Ixjforc, Continuity of 
thouglit must not be lost, yet contrasts must 
often lx; introduced. A coherent whole has 
to grow out of varied elements; artistic 
unity must lx; achieved 

The part of rhythm in this structural pro- 
cess is largely one of balance. Consider the 
first three phrases of “God Save the King." 
There is very evidcntally a rhythmic balance 
between them; one answ'crs rhythmically 
to the other ; and so also through the remain- 
der of the tune. 

Such short phrases arc the smallest units, 
melodically speaking, in music; and the 
means by which they are built up, as it were 
Ex, 12 


key-relationship of whose simplest forms we 
have already given an example, that of 
dominant to tonic, in the keys of G, C and F. 
(Ex. 9-1 1.) The first phrase of “God Save 
the King*' begins in the tonic key of C 
major, and ends on its dominant chord (G 
major). The second is all in the tonic. The 
third begins on the dominant, and ends on 
the tonic. There is an elementary key- 
l>alancc in this extremely simple example 
(Ex. 12), which is the tyjx; of the endless 
key-successions of far greater complexity. 

When it comes to building sections, chap- 
ters and whole volumes out of the sentences 
and paragraphs thus constructed, an essenti- 
ally similar process is at work. First, some 
reasonable proportion in the actual extent 
of the various sections of the work; sc-cond, 
and still more imixirtant now, a complex 
balance and logicality in the planning of the 
keys through which the music is made to 
pass. Broadly speaking, it is the actual 
modulations (key-progressions) upon which 
the emotional clement m music chiefly de- 
pends; while the sense of artistic rightness 
IS primarily a matter of the proportioning 
and balancing of the various musical episodes, 
and of the keys through which they pass. 

In the pursuit of such logical proportions 
and wmotional coherence, it is natural th.it 
certam well-defined musical forms should 
have been developed. These forms arc of 
two broad types, the natural outcome of two 
rather different ways of writing music. 

When a musical idea, in the form of a 
short phrase, has lxx;n thought of, it is 
possible to announce it iiiKui one voice or 
instrument; to rejxat it (m the same or a 
different key) upon a second voice or instru- 
ment, while the first voice proceeds with a 
continuation so contrived as to form a 
suitable accompaniment ; to follow that 
again by a third statement of the plirase 
upon a third voice; and so prcKCcd to inter- 
weave one voice with another in an elaborate 
network of melodies, two, three or more in 
number, the outcome of whose simultaneous 
progress is also, of course, a coirespondmg 
network of harmonics. 

This is the normal method of Counterpoint, 
and roughly speaking it may be said to have 


Cod save our gra - cious king ; etc. 

into sentences and paragraphs, is in great 
degree just this technique of a certain 
rhythmic correspondence, more or less strict 
or subtle in any given case. The furtlicr 
element at work is that principle of hetnnonic 


been the prevailing style of music between 
about A.D. 1400 and about 1650, when the 
following radical change took place. Instead 
of being treated as a complete theme to be 
developed in the contrapuntal or polyphonic 
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("many- voiced") manner just described, the 
original plirasc would now be added to and 
balanced by means of answering phrases 
ii|K>n the same voice or instrument, until a 
musical sentence (or "tune") was produced. 
This tunc would be made the material of a 
rather longer. less closely dovetailed type of 
music. It would be treated in the harmonic 
manner; chords would be made to accom- 
pany it, and the individual notes required to 
produce those chords would then be distri- 
buted as tunefully as possible between the 
other voices or instruments taking part. This 
is the so-called monadic (" single- voiced ") 
style of music, developed from the work of 
Monteverde (sec Monteverde) and his 
fellow pioneers. In practice, the two styles 
of music naturally overlap to a considerable 
degree. Nor is the historical date at all a 
rigid landmark, since monodic music with 
full harmonic accompaniment is met with 
about A.o. 800 if not earlier, ^%lnIe much 
quite recent roinantic music, such as Wag- 
ner’s, employs a ver^* great degree of count er- 
jx)int. But broadly used, the distinction is 
of the utmost im|Kirtancc. 

In the former, contrapuntal style, the 
process of quietly fitting together the inde- 
pendent entries of the theme and its melodic 
continuation.s, into a harmonic whole, will 
in it.se!f largely suffice to determine the course 
of the piece, and give it a remarkable unity 
and coherence. The main contrapuntal 
forms are the Motet (which see) and the 
Madrigal (which sec) for voices . the (Rcccicai 
(whicli sec) and English Fantasy for Viols 
(see Viol), in ^^hIch a similar technique was 
adapted to instrumental possibilities; and 
the strict I'ugiic (which sec), developerl to its 
highest perfection in the works of J. S. Bach. 
All these forms arc characterized by a simple 
terseness of structure ; an absence of drama- 
tic effect inticxiuce<! for its o\\m sake ; and a 
reliance on the interweaving of melodies all 
beautiful in themselves, to give a convincing 
direction to the piece as a whole. 

In the latter, so-called monodic music, the 
parts may be, at times, almost equally free 
and tuneful with those of the contrapuntal 
style; but tlic composer starts, as it were, 
at the otiicr end. The main tune (usually, 
though not always, in the highest part) is 
his first consideration; accompanying tunes 
and harmony arc added aftcrAvards, as best 
he can. Moreover be will be far more inclined 
to introduce striking harmonies and dramatic 
effects for their own sake; hi.s mu.sic will lie 
more extensive and not so concise; it will 
be planned on more colourful, theatrical lines. 
Once more, these distinctions arc very far 
from watertight, but they arc none the Jess 
valid in the main. 

Two major forms liave developed from tlic 


characteristic nature of the "monodic" 
tradition : Opera (which sec) witli its pen- 
dant. "programme" music; and Sonata- 
form, which includes quartets and sym- 
phonies, w'hosc arclutccturc is that of the 
sonata. Opera is a hybrid art, and its forms 
arc not solely detcmiincd by musical con- 
siderations. Dealing as it does with plots 
and situations in themselves dramatic, 
operatic music should be dramatic music par 
excellence. . Its art consists in catching and 
intensifying the emotional significanoe of 
the particular drama to which it is the part- 
ner. Its contra.sts are strongly marked, its 
climaxes e!al)oratcly worked up to and 
powerfully handled. But because its design 
is so intimately bound up with the exigencies 
of the stor>", it is not to be supposed that 
its mu.sical proportions can therefore be Iclt 
to follow automatically. The s;imc prmciplrs 
of balance and growth that govern the con 
structioii of a great syinpliony, arc to b< 
found in all successful ojKTatic scorc.s, and 
none the less valid ioi being less easils 
reduced to analys«il>lc formulae. ldbicttf> 
and score must, in fact, be adapted to cad’ 
other's rcrpnrcincnts with skill and inspira 
tion. And if it is i crin'mlKTctl that a single 
happy modulation can change the whole 
mood and sigmlicancc* ot a scene, the primary 
irnfKulanco ol the lay-out of keys and 
modulations in this pnxess will readily U 
understood. 1 he same reiiwks apply t'j 
"pnjgiamine" music, winch mav nut in.qdh 
Ix' dcscnlxd as ojx-ra without words. In fins 
case the comj><>scr allomjns to translate a 
dramatic plf>t into purely musical languagf , 
evoking the emolir)ns, although not th^ 
details, of each imaginary scene. 

In contnust to these special forms of miisi* , 
in which the diarnatic element is at a pro 
inium, it IS customary to SJK^ak of "pure 
music," in which no spi'cifically dramate 
situation is envisaged, although the sense ol 
drama may often lx.‘ very jxjwcrfully present, 
dramatic surprises engineered, and dramatic 
climaxes built up. m a manner broadly 
foreign to the earlier contrapuntal forms. 
And the element of kcy-architccturc is 
again markedly to the fore. Sonata form is 
essentially a formula for contriving the 
passage of suitably selected musical 5ubje<.t- 
mattcr tlirough a sequence of keys so planned 
a.s to allow a maximum of variety both of 
mood and material, within an unmistak- 
able unity of pur|X)sc. By Uut the most 
important and successful of such formulae of 
the "monodic" schools, it has virtually 
governed the course of big-scale "pure' 
music from 1750 (Haydn and Motart) to just 
short of the present day (including KlgAf. 
fo*" example, but hot, on the whole, the very 
modem fx;hoo1s). 
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A Sonata (or a Quartet — which sec — or a 
Symphony or a Concerto — which sec) is 
normally made up of three or four distinct 
and separate sections, known as movements. 
The first movement is normally in strict 
sonata form (sec Sonata). The second move- 
ment is usually a slow movement ; it may 
sometimes also take the strict sonata form, 
hut IS more usually in freer style -modified 
or sliorteiied sonata form ; or Rondo form — 
in \shich a single eiiisode recurs time and 
a^'din. separated by a number of contrasted 
episodes (.see Kon no) ; or Variation lonn — 
m which a main subject is first stilted, then 
presenb'd m many elalxirately altered and 
ilccorated shapes (see Variations) . or a 
simple sandwich form of three layers, each 
(('iniplfte in itself and suitably contrasted, 
often finished with a Coda (or “tad*') t<i 
sum it uj^. The third movement (not always 
iJKscnt) IS usually a h^ht affair, either a 
. (literally, a musical joke), or a 

'f'/ and which is a giacrfiil 

. Ui-ii .ition oi two .:mp!c tunes on somewhat 
fuii.-ii hnco. in triple time; or some modi- 
|,r‘(l f(uru of one of these. The fourth and 
fiioiimiliy) hist movement may again fre- 
(picntlv lx* a sonata form movement; or it 
IS often a Hondo, or a set of Variations; or 
it Tiidy even lie a fugue. 

Hach of the forms into which movements 
ma>’ fall jK^ssesscs a certain characteristic 
coheicncc of its own. To create a uiiLficd 
work of art out of the Sonata as a whole 
is a nu)ie .subtle and individual affair, a 
matter rhielly of artistic insight and integrity. 
Hut licie, too, the foundations are laid by 
a systematic planning of the main keys of 
the sj'paiatc movements concerned. These 
will be 111 suitably related keys; and the 
Sonata, as well as each of its movements, will 
< omc finally round It) conclude in the key 
in which it was liegun. 

The many smaller musical forms arc each 
an attempt to solve, on similar though less 
ambitious lines, the same problem of variety 
in unit>'. Under a plenitude of names, such 
as Koniancc, Nocturne, Intermezzo, they 
tend in most eases to some sort of sandwich 
form ; especially to the obviously satisfying 
siuall-scalc form; Section A, Section B, 
Section A. Others, however, arc of a freer 
character; notably the Fantasia, a name 
which, since the time of J. S. ^ch, has 
ceased to signify any specific type of com- 
ixisition, and is used to denote any piece of 
music in which tlie composer ^lows his 
fancy the freest possible rein, trusting to 
his innate sense of design to preserve the 
congruity of the whole. 

The Main Currents of Music. Fifty years 
•^go, Joseph Haydn was known affectionately 
as the father 01 music. The known world of 


music then consisted of one rich tradition, 
the great clas.sical school, of which Haydn 
was the founder and Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Wagner and Brahms the great 
masters. It was customary to speak of the 
remarkable contrast between music and the 
other arts; the former, the achievement of 
the last two hundred years or so; the latter 
already carried in antiquity to some of their 
highest i)oints. It seemed natural to admire 
chiefly Griieco- Homan art and the art of the 
Itenaissance ; but certain less reputable 
schfxils were on the up-grade. The so-called 
“primitives" of painting began to rise in 
cultured estimation. With new research it 
came to lie understood that all i>eriods of 
human achievement have had their means 
of self-expression. To-day we no longer 
sjxak of music as the newcomer among tlie 
arts; we have .v me cause to suppose that 
its antiquity may l>c no less venerable ; but 
its earlier triumphs are .still so insufficiently 
explored that it is not j)o,ssibIc to speak of 
them with precision. 

The Greeks, the Eg>q>tians, Hebrews, and 
many Oriental laces attached high impor- 
tance to the art of music; and we can no 
longer neccjssarily assume that their music 
was more rudimciitiiry than their painting, 
thei’’ sculpture, their poetry or their philoso- 
phy. But among early cultures, notation of 
all kinds lends to be at a dLScount, and sur- 
viving examples are not plentiful. Greek 
musical notation was precise enough , but 
here again there is a comparative absence of 
authentic texts. As it is, the earliest music 
to have been dc' sphered, at the moment of 
wTiting, on a suftiC ent scale to carry con- 
viction and a more • aan antiquarian interest, 
is a sL\tc‘ciith-centur>" English MS. con- 
taining Welsh music some ten, twelve, or 
even more centuries oM, the music of the 
Celtic Bards, “as settled by a congress of 
chief musicians, by order of Gruflyd ab 
Cynan, about a.d. 1040, with some of the 
most ancient pieces of the Britons. supj)oscd 
to be handed down to us by the ancient 
bards." (British Museum, MS. Add. 14905. 
Sec Harp; Harmony.) Its contents were 
no less unexpected than attractive. For 
here, at a date when only the simplest of 
Gregorian Plain-chants »iad been supposed 
tc xist, with all the major discoveries of the 
musical art still in the future, we find music 
of high complexity; elaborate, non<onira~ 
punial harmony, often of a most modem 
richness and dissonance ; and a direct 
pow'cr over the emotions, to which the 
"primitives" of painting offer the most 
natural of comparisons; music so well 
developed and so unlike anything previ- 
ously know'n, that it must apjxjar to be the 
fruit of a long tradition of ordered growth. 
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Its influence may possibly have entered 
English music again during the sixteenth 
century ; it is not easy to judge. 

Now this Welsh music is in strong contrast 
to the next glimpse that our present know- 
ledge affords; a glimpse ol some four-part 
fantasies (or Organa) in remarkably free and 
interesting counterpoint upon a Plain-chant, 
of an austere rather than a romantic char- 
acter, the work of Perotin Ic Grand, leader 
of the school of Notre Dame dc Paris in the 
thirteenth century. Yet a certain common 
element seems to persist in the harmony, 
suggestive of a tradition whose link has t)ecn 
a reaction rather than a direct inheritance. 
And tins, in brief, is the kind of conclusion 
to which all recent research has tended to 
point. Wc arc having to revise our present 
conception of an orderly, though rather 
improbably symmetrical development, nota- 
bly late in human civilization, say a.d. 850 
or so, of naive unaccompanied melody into 
simple, and then more and more elaborate 
experiments in counterpoint; thence to 
crude harmony ; and so in time to the full 
flower of music as wc know it to-day. Instead 
wc must infer that this indisputable growth 
of simple harmony from counterpoint, m the 
strict polyphonic music of 1400 1650, was 
preceded by an earlier phase of great elabora- 
tion, whose complex polyphony was not 
strict, but free beyond limit; whose har- 
mony was dissonant, whose austere nature 
points suggestively to some reaction of 
fashion from a still earlier romanticism, the 
lyrical melodics and uncontrapuntal har- 
monies of the music of fhc British Bards 
We live to-day in a great age of music ; but 
not the only such age. A Sinlialcse musician, 
listening to the music of the Bards, recently 
declared tlic scales on which it is formed to 
be well known in Indian music. He added 
that, according to tradition, India and China 
once pos-scssed a system of harmony of which 
little now remains. Such are the perplexities 
in which the origins of music lie concealed. 

At a moment when music, whatever its 
jiast glories, was unquestionably at a low' ebb 
in Euroj>e as a whole, the historical period 
begins. We know of no music in the eighth 
century a.d. any better than the singing in 
plain unison of those age-old Plain-chants to 
which the words of the Mass arc to Ihis day 
intoned; with the one exception of the 
Welsh Bardic tradition, preserved by an 
isolated people of whose culture wc know 
extraordinarily little. But at some date 
before A.D. 850 at latest, the experiment was 
tried of contriving some division of the 
choir, whereby one half might sing the 
Piain-chant as before, while the other 
diverged into some separate yet related 
melody. This system, which is known as 


the organunit formed the basis of the growth 
of counterpoint that followed. It consisted 
for a time mostly of a sequence of consecu- 
tive fourths, fifths and octaves, with a result 
not unlike the mixture stops of an organ; 
so that its name, Organum, and even its 
original starting-point, may liave been 
derived therefrom. Simple as it is, it may 
have been effective in practice; and its 
later forms (Descant Faux- Bourdon) had 
unquestionable beauty. The use of sixths 
now came to play a great pint in medieval 
harmony ; more discordant to medieval ears 
than fourths and octaves, but far nearer to 
later musical practice. By izoo or so, music 
had reached one of its high watcr marks. 
In that form of counterpoint \v!iof>c melodies 
pursue a free course. unconn<‘cted in theme 
with their fellows, niusic;il skill and inven 
lion could scarcely go In^yoiid Perotin Ic 
Grand 

The aim next s«jught was to devise a foim 
of counterpoint comivjscd not of sej^aratc 
melodic material, but of the same theme 
combined ujxjn itself, so as to give a j>ccuhai 
unity to the whole. Tliat jinnciple was to 
underlie the whole Golden Age of }K>lyphony 
m the succeeding four and a half centuries, 
and to l>car some of the ripest fiints of all 
musical liistory. But its immediate effects 
were not wholly fruitful After a ]>roniihing 
start (Diinsh'ible, Dufayj, the nc.v |n)Iyphoiiu‘ 
composers, not content with liaaing sirnpli 
fied to the .smallest coinjviss iVrutin's free 
tunes and unsparing dissmianccs, while 
tightening the structure by this novel use 
of identical thenu's in eacli voice of tlv 
countcrj>oint, must nec’ds now revolt to 
renewed complexity of rather less prolitabK’ 
nature. There were rorniv:)sers great enough 
to bend the new ingonuitics to the service 
of an unsurpassable nobility of thouglu 
(Josquin and others); but their lessci 
fellows, Ixicoming lost in the elaboration of 
their canon.s, their puzzle fugues, theii 
imitations, their inversions and the whole 
growing technical paraphernalia, wandered 
aridly from the path of beauty, and for a 
time music fell upon stony ways. It was 
not until the succeeding generation (Tyc, 
Tallis, Morlcy, Byrd in England ; the Nether- 
landers Willacrt, Archaclclt, ancl Lassus; 
the Spaniards Viltoria, Morales, Cabe^ou. 
Ortiz; the Roman Palestrina, the greatest 
of his age) that warmth of purpose iMJcamc 
again clearly master and not servant of 
technical resource. All these men worked to 
more or less rigid formulae, with theflexibihly 
of geniu.s: but formulae, however compli- 
cated and however well -managed, alu'ays 
tend to make for limited rather than lot 
varied achievements. The English, never 
so rigid as their continental brethren, 
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reached in the early seventeenth century the 
extrenjc height of classical polyphony in an 
art that seems to combine the noblest virtues 
01 pure counteri>oint with a freedom of 
treatment and imagination that has never 
been excelled— the English instrumental 
fantasies for viols. England at that time was 
the acknowledged leader of the musical 
world 

Meanwhile in Italy an innovation was 
proceeding, destined to change the musical 
fashion once more to the raonodic style. 
The harmonic exi>crimcnts of Monteverde 
and his fellow revolutionaries paved the 
way for Haydn, Mozart, and the world of 
moriern music. J. S. Bach, the last of the 
great jwlyphonists. had no direct influence 
on the music of his successors, and with his 
death in 1750 an epoch in music was at an 
e!ul. Of the mighty tradition of which I laydn 
and Mozart were the source, we cannot here 
give a summary. Its many threads and 
its constant interplay of musical fashions 
and hneage are b . > ' ^^mplicatcd for such a 
treatment, not txrhaps because they arc 
more numerous than those of preceding 
eras, but Ix-caiisc they are more fully known. 
The reader is therefore referred to the 
articles undoi the names of the main com- 
1 Kisers and musical forms. Future tendencies 
it IS not possible to prophesy in the confused 
and uncerUin state of present-day music 
We can only suggest that, as m the past, the 
law materials are immutable, whatever new 
experiments in the manner of their use may 
bring to fruit. Some Uving continuity of 
tradition — no matter how diversified and 
individual its manifestations — is an element 
without which no art can go ahead. But 
whether that tlircad now lies with the cold 
austerities of a Hindemith, or the warmer 
logic of a Sitx.'hus, or with some great man 
yet to come, it is not for this article to 
predict, 

MUSICAL BOX. An instrument which 
reproduces melodies by means of a clock- 
work mechanism. It consi.sts of a revolving 
cylinder with projecting pins placed in 
ceitain positions. When the cylinder is set 
in motion by a spring, the pins strike the 
teeth of a steel comb tuned to the notes of 
the scale, so producing musical soun<ls. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, See Instru- 
ments, Musical. 

MUSK. An oily substance with a ixjwcrful 
odour, obtained from a pouch in the male 
musk deer (which see), and used in the manu- 

cture of perfumes, since it gives perman- 
ence to tlicm. The finest quality is imported 
from China and is known as Tong-king, 
I heic are various animals and a number of 
planU— such as the musk mallow, musk 
orchis, and musk rose-«that have or give off 


a musk-like odour, but the commercial 
product is secured only from the musk-deer. 

MUSK-DEER. A small, clumsy deer 
found in the higher Himalayas, parts of 
Tibet and Siberia. It has no antlers; two 
large, tusk-like teeth overhang the lower lip. 
The musk-deer is hunted for the musk 
pouch (about the size of a small orange), 
found in the males. 

ScieniiAc Name. Musk-deer constitute a sub- 
family in the deer family, Cervidat. The scientific 
name is Moschus tnoickiferus. 

MUSKET. The weapon with which 
soldiers were armed before the introduction 
of the rifle. The earliest muskets, first used 
in the sixteenth century, were fired by a 
lighted torch or fuse, and were too heavy to 
handle without a supjxirt. 

Next came a musket fired by a wheel 
which, by friction, produced sparks from a 
jnece of flint. This led to the flintlock 
musket, wlncli was fired by a spark from a 
piece of flint striking against a steel pan in 
which was placed a small quantity of 
powder 

The chief handicap with w^capons of this 
tyi»e was the loss of tune in loading: there 
were over fifteen movements in loading a 
“Biovmi Bess ” Napier, wTiting of the 
steadiness of the British infantry, says: 
“Wlieii the head of the French columns 
arrixed within fifty paces of the British 
line, the British 'came to the shoulder' 
preparatory to loading"! 

MUSK-MELON. A fruit produced over a 
wide area of the New' World. Musk-melons 
arc borne on vine plants belonging to the 
gourd family, and llVrc are several more or 
less distinct botanica’ \aricties. These are 
classificil according to the shape, size and 
character of the fruits, which may be oblong 
or nearly round, aiul vary in size from a few 
inches to over a foot in diameter. Their 
rinds differ, too, l>oth in degree of hardness 
and in appearance, and the flesh may be 
white, red, green, yellow, or of intermediate 
shades. 

Musk-inelons are cultivated in most warm 
climates. Among the varieties may be in- 
cluded the cantaloupe, which has a hard, 
scaly rind, xvhich is often deeply furrow'ed. 
This name comes from that of a town near 
Rom' (Cantaluix)), to which the plant was 
first Drought from its native home in 
Armenia. Nutmeg melons have softer, 
more or less netted rinds, and they ripen 
sooner than cantaloupes. 

MUSK-OX. A hoofed animal between an 
ox and a sheep in appearance. Though it 
has no scent glands, it is supposed to have a 
musk-like odour, and so received its name. 
The musk-ox is regarded as forming a sub- 
genus in the cattle family. It is about 6 ft. 
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in length, short, stocky legs, cattic-like 
hoofs, and a very short tail The entire 
head and body are covered with dark-brown 
hair, curly and matted on the shouldcis, but 
hanging straight on the rest of the Ixxly. The 
horns of the male cover the forehead, meeting 
in the centre and curving downward. They 
were once found in immense numbers 
throughout Arctic North America, but arc 
l)eing rapidly exterminated by Indians and 
Eskimos, who hunt them for their hair and 
flesh. 

Seientifle Name. The musk-ox belongs to llic 
family Bovidae. Its scientific name is mo%- 

chalus. 

UnSK-RAT. A member of the mouse 
family. The name has reference to the 
strong, musk-like odour of a fluid secreted 
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in a large gland present in both sexes. 
Musk-rats living in swampy or marshy dis- 
tricts usually build a dome-sliaped. two- 
chambered hut from stalks, sods, and 
twigs plastered with mud. The lower 


chamlxjr is partly or entirely under \vatt‘r. 
and is connected with under-water pasjsago 
w'ays. 

A typical musk-rat is a!)Out a foot l<>ng, .iiul 
has a nearly hairless tail about 8 in in 
length. Its lx)dy is covered with an under 
coat of thick, soft fur, and with an outii 
coat of long, shining hairs, dark hrowri abovr 
and grey l>clow, I'hc head is broad and 
rounded, the ears small and closely set, and 
there is no distinct neck. Like othei 
aquatic animals, the mu.sk-Tst has its hind 
toes webbed. 

Scientific Kame. Musk-rats constitute the sub 
family’ Microimar m the family Sfuridar Tin; 
specific name is Fiber tibrihtcus. 

AIUSUN. Name for any plain -woven cot 
ton fabric of ojx'ii texture and light weight 
It is named after Mosul in Mesopotanii.i 
where it was first made. Muslin maniifactun' 
was intioduced from India into Europe alxmf 
the end of the .seventeenth century, and is 
now’ extensively carried on in France, Great 
Britain, and the United States. The name 
is also given to cloths of a slightly hcavi<"r 
texture, sometimes printed in colours. 

MUSSEL. Two families of slicll-flsh arc 
known as mussels, the sea mussels and the 
fresh water mussels. The name is derived 
from the I^tin musculus, “little mouse" 
These animals, like oysters and clams, arc 
cUassed as bivalve molluscs . Each has a soft, 
dark-coloured body enclosed in a hinged 
shell, consisting of a right and a left valve 

Two species of sea mussel are edible. The 
common species of the north temperate 
zone is a favourite shclI-fish on European 
tables. This mussel is usually about 3 in 
long, though some of the largest specimens 
are twice tliat length. Its shell is black on 
tne outside, pearly-blue within. By means 
of a tuft of long, silky filaments at one 
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end of the shell, the mussel anchors itself to 
rocks. See Molluscs. 

Scientific Namef. Marine mussels belong to the 
family Mytilidaty of which the common species is 
Myluus edulis. The fresh-water mussels belong to 
I 'niomdae. About 1000 species have been named. 
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MUSSET. mu seh. Alfred de (1810 
I >^5 7) h'rench poet, dramatist, and novelist, 
1)0111 in Paris. Hi.s first volume of ]>ocins, 
Tah s of Spain and Italy, appeared when he 
was hut 20 years old and, with the Uso 
\ulumes which followed in 1831 and 1S32, 
i^avr him a wide reputation 

De Musset's next prcxluctions were 
dramas, some of which met with consider- 
success; the dialogue is particularly 
hnlhant. Several of his novels, notably 
I'hr Confessions of a Child of the Age, 
Marmot, and Mtnti ]*insou, arc of special 
intcre.st, as containing much autobiographic 
material 

MUSSOLINI, Benito (boni 1883). Dic- 
tator of Italy (“Duce") and founder of 
I'ascism His father worked as a blacksmith 
at Varano di Costa, although the family was 
of some consequence in the thirteenth cen- 
tury and bore coat-armour. 

licnito was trained as a schoolmaster, but 
after a year’s teaching he moved to Switzer- 
land. Here he supported himself precari- 
ously by manual labour until his ardent 
Socialism caused him to l)c deported. Re- 
turning to Italy, he did his military service 
m the BersagUcri and then settled in the 
'lyrol, but was again expelled for pcilitical 
reasons. Once more he returned to Milan, 
where in 1912 he became editor of the 
bor-alist newspajicr Avanii. 

When the World War began, his colleagues. 
jntCTcsted rather in class warfare, wished 
neutral. Mussolini broke 
pU? f j.*?' started his own paper, the 
d Italiat in which ho urged Italian 
tervention, and willingly answered the call 


to the colours. He proved an admirable 
soldier, distinguishing himself among the 
Ardtit, or chosen storm-troops. He was a 
non-commissioned officer in 1917, when he 
was seriously wounded and invalided out. 

As sfX)ii as he was able he returned to his 
newspaper, in which he counselled a strenu- 
ous war policy. The years immediately 
succeeding the Armistice caused him grave 
anxiety. Italy seemed to have gained little 
by her efforts, and seemed to Ixj in danger 
of sinking into a second-class power. War 
weariness had produced a reaction against 
patriotism and loyalty, so that the ideas of 
Marxian internationalism were spreading 
rapidly among the workers. Strikes and 
other social disorders were epidemic and 
frequently resulted 
in scenes of violence. 

Successive govern- 
ments. all drawn 
from parties of the 
I^ft, appeared to 
him equally unable 
to command lespect 
abioad or to restore 
order at home, and 
he feared that his 
country would 
shortly develop into 
a Communist state 
He had been a 
socLiIist but never 
an internationalist, 
and he fought vigor- 
ously in his ]xnx.*r against what he regarded 
as misguided and dangeious ideals 

He ciid not restrict himself to a newspaper 
campaign, for in 1919 Ik founded in Milan 
a small group of c.x-scrvicemcn, abc^ut 150 
in number, to help m repressing disorder. 
This black-shirtcd little force were formed 
in imitation of the Arditi, to whose ranks 
many of them had Ixilongcd. They adopted 
the name of Fascisti, from the fasces or axe 
and rods carried by the liciors of old Rome. 
The movement spread rapidly, being rein- 
forced by the followxi’s of d'Annunzio 
Serious clashes followed betw'cen Fascists 
and Communists, both sides using methods 
of terrorism, although the forcible feeding of 
opponents with castor oil was a peculiarly 
Fascist device. In 1922 the Fascists were 
strong enough to smash a general strike, and 
in the October of that year Mussolini sent 
four w'ell-drilled armies to march on Rome. 
They occupied the City, and King Victor 
Emmanuel III refused the demand of his 
Socialist Minist^ for a decree ordering 
general mobilization. His action undoubtedly 
averted a cixnJ w'ar. He then sent to Milan 
to offer Mussolini the Premiership, w’^hich 
was at once accepted. 
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During the next few years Mussolini 
organized Italy as a totalitarian State (see 
Fascism). All resistance has been ended or 
driven abroad. At one time, danger seemed 
to threaten from the wilder elements in his 
own party ; in 1924 the Socialist Matteotti 
was murdered and Fascist officials were 
implicated. Mussolini used stern dLsciplinar^^ 
measures and regained complete control. He 
graduadly gathered the control of many de- 
partments into his own hands, for not only 
was he Premier but he licid the jxjrtfolios 
of Corporations, Air. War. Navy. Home. 
Foreign and Colonial affairs. All of these, 
however, except the Premiership and Minis- 
try of Home Aftairs, he abandoned when the 
Ethiopian war was ended. As early as 
1927 he succeeded in stabilizing the lire. He 
has suppressed the Matia. the secret society 
which had long terrorized Sicily. He has 
done much rebuilding in Home. A few years 
of his xulc stimulated trade and unproved 
the financial position of the country. Italy 
is once again a great Power, that has been 
able to extend her piotcction to a harassed 
Austria. 

His most far-rcacliing move is piobably 
the Concordat with the Vatican Ever since 
the kingdom was founded and the Papal 
States lost to the Church, government 
ofliciais have almost always U'cn anti- 
clerical. This disastrous division in Italian 
life has now been healed by the agreement of 
1932, The Pope is acknowledged ruler of 
the Vatican City and the enmity' between 
Church and State is over. 

Mussolini has accomplished much for 
Italy', although its jxrrraancnce is not yet 
assured. Free sjxiech has been chocked and 
parliamentary institutions abolishe<i, so that 
it is difficult to judge the real trend of jKipu- 
lar opinion. Tlic War vrith Ethiopli Tor 
whose strategy he is held largely responsible 
— ended with a conquest, but Italy’s tiade 
must have suffered from the application of 
sanctions. Dictators arc human, not eternal, 
and Italy' is fortunate that she has the 
Crown, vested in the able House of Savoy, 
which will serve as a national raliying-point 
when the Duce's strong personality is 
gone. See iTAUAN-ExHioriAN War ; Italy ; 
Home. 

MUSTAPHA KEMAL. See Kf.mal 
Ataturk (Mustapha); Turkey. 

MUSTAIW, The popular condiment is ob* 
tained from the ground seeds of certain species 
of plants. England, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria and Italy export large quantities. 

Black mustard is an annual plant, some- 
times attaining a height of 6 ft. or more, 
found chiefly in sul>-tropicaI countries. It 
has bright-yellow flowers and brown seeds. 
White mustard, also an annual, grows from 


2 ft. to 3 ft. in height. It may be recognized 
by' its stifi, branching stems, hairy leaves, 
bristly pods, and small brilliant-yellow 
flowers. Its seeds arc yellowish. When 
prepared for the market, the mustard seeds 
arc reduced to a fine jKiwdcr in a grinding 
machine, and the [xiwdcr is then purified by 
sifting. Mu.sUird owes its pungency to an 
oil contained in. the seeds. Bedsides being 
used as a condiment, it is a valuable house- 
hold remedy. Mixed with lukewarm watci, 
it is an effective emetic, and a hot mustard 
foot bath has brolfen up many a cold. The 



S’hpio 

mustard plaster is a well-known remedy 
allaying pain and reducing inflammation. 

The Mustard Family, or Crucilerae, hu 

St/' erf, is made up of alxjut 1800 sjx'cic.s 
The lK>tanicaI name refers to the shajx.* of 
the flowers, which is like (hat of a Gieek 
cross (I.atin crttcifer, "cross-lx'aring”] 
Important species include, besides the 
mustards, cabliage, cauliflower, cress, horse- 
radish, radish, and flowering plants like 
arabls, aubrietia, stock and wallflower. 

ScieDtjflc Hames. lilark mustard It BrMtica nigra , 
wfiite mustard. IS. alba ; brown uiustatd, fl. juncea 
is. japonicA is a spccirs whose curled kaves are 
as greens. 

BIUTATXONS. See Evolution. 

MUTE. A device for dampinf the vihta 
tions of a musical instrument so ai to produce 
deliberately a muffled effect. Por stringed 
instruments the mute consists of a small ch]> 
with three prongs, pu.shcd on to the top of 
the bridge between the strings. For wind 
instruments, a conical block of leather or 
metal is inserted in the bell, in such a way 
as to restrict the passage of the sound. A 
pianoforte is said to bo muted {con sordini) 
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when the left or ‘'soft" pedal is depressed, 
causing the hammers to strike only one of 
the three sets of strings normally struck in 
unison. 

muti ny, IN DIAN. See Indian Mutiny. 

MUTSUHTTO, moot 51# he' id (1852-1912). 

I 'or over forty years emperor of Japan ; born 
in the mountains of Kyoto, crowned i868. 
The country was at this time torn by dissen- 
j,ioii and strife., following upon Commodore 
Perry's entrance into Japan and the treaty 
of 1854. whereby the country was opened 
to the Occident and concessions were granted 
to foreigners 

To Mutsuhito was largely due the trans- 
fonnation of Japan from a medieval country 
to a gicat jKiwci in the Western sense. 
Among the reforms that he introduced were 
the following: the establishment of dc- 
hberalivc assemblies; the adojition of the 
luirojx'an calendar and Iiuropcan costumes 
by the couit, permission to tea.ch Pmglish 
in the sc hools ; the a ’7ntion of a new judicial 
system, founded or. the Code Napoleon , and 
tlie a>M)htioii of torture These innovations 
three times ^*<1 to unsuccessful rclK'lhons. 

Mutsuhito, by which name the cmj>cror 
Uris IciKnvn in Kuropo and America, means 
"goriUeinan.' His only son Ytishihito 
sa(xce<led him in 1912; the latter was 
IiinT^oif surceodiHl late in 1926 by liis son 
Ibrohito (crowned in Novomlrcr, 1928). See 
Japan (Histor>'). 

MUTTON. I'he flesh of sheep. Mutton of 
the iH'st quality is pinkish in colour, close* 
grained, and contains a considerable per- 
eentiigc of hard, white fat, evenly distributed. 
Old mutton of dark-red colour is deficient 
m fat. Because of its pronounced flavour, 
the flesh of sheep is cooled and hung for 
cunng Ijcforc it is marketed. The meat of 
an animal less than a year old is called lamb. 
It is more delicately flavoured than mutton, 
containing relatively more water and less 
fat. 

MYCELIUM. mi s»‘ Hum. See Mushroom. 

MYCENAE, tttise'ne. A city of ancient 
Greece, which flourished in the Heroic Age 
before the Trojan War. It wras situated in 
the Pcloironnesus on a hill above the Argivc 
Plain, about six miles nortli-cast of Argos. 
It is traditionally believed that Perseus 
founded the city, and with his descendants 
ruled it until they were superseded by the 
Pelopid dynasty. In Homer it is spoken of 
as the city of Agamemnon. 

of the city apparently declined 
following the legendary period. It was heard 
of during the Persian wars in 479 b.c., when 
Myccnaeans were sent to Thtmopylae and 
Plataea. The city was besieged by the 
Argives in 468 u.c., and the inhSritanta were 
expelled. In 1876 Dr. Schlienuum undertook 


excavations, and was later assisted by the 
Greek Archaeological Society. The expedi- 
tion made many impt^rtant discoveries The 
massive fortifications around the city and the 
Lion Gate are still standing. See Akgf.an 
Civilization. 

MYOCARDITIS, mi o kar dV its. \ nflam- 
ination of the muscular wall of the heart. 

MYOPIA, mi o' pta, A form of defective 
eyesight w hich is c<^mnionly known as short- 
or near-sightedness The source of the 
trouble is that the eyeball is too long As a 
result, rays of light are brought to a focus in 
front of the retina, instead of on it, and thi«^ 
causes the image to be blurred. Short- 
sighted persons must w'car glasses having 
concave lenses; that is, lenses thm in tlj^' 
middle and thick at the edges. Such lenses 
arc the opposite of the eye m shape, and they 
bring the light rays to a focus on th'; retina, 
thus correcting the trouble Some i>orsons 
arc bom near-sighted, but in others tlic 
defect IS developed by misuse of the eyes, 
.such as doing close work for long periods 
without rest See Eye; Blindness. 

MYOSOTIS- Sec Forgi:t-Me-Not 

MYRIAPOD A, mirri ap' od a. A class of 
long, slender, w'orm-likc animals, repre- 
sented by the ccntipciles, galley worms and 
millip<‘dcs Their class name, which means 
"Iiaving ton thousand feet," refers to their 
numerous apjiendages, w'hich serve as legs. 
They have a i. dinct head, bearing one pair 
of antennae, or feelers, and a group of simple 
eyes, a few are eyeless. Their bodies arc 
divided into numerous segments, seldom 
numlicnng less than twenty Tour, on tliese 
arc borne the slender leg apjwndages 
Though grouj.xxl together in one class, yet the 
c'’ntijKKlcs and niillipedes show considerable 
differences. The former arc carnivorous. 
jKiisonous, and have only one pair of legs to 
each IxKiy segment, whereas the latter 
arc vegetarian, harmless, and have two 
pairs of legs to each body segment. A bite 
from some of the larger s^xicics of tropical 
centijHjdcs is c.xceodingly dangerous. Sec 
Centipede. 

CUsslfiCAtioo. Myriapods belong to the ph}liim 
Arthropoda (which sec). 

MYHON. A sculptor of ancient Greece. 
See Sculp TURK. 

MYRRH, mur. A fragrant, gum- like sub- 
stance wliicli oozes from a species of shrub 
found growing in parts of Arabia and Eastern 
Africa. The plant itself has scanty foliage, 
small green flowers and oval fruits. The oil 
from the gum is used in mctlicines, incense 
and perfumery. In Britain, where Uic plant 
is native, it is commonly known as Sweet 
Cicely. 

Used wdth aloes, in the form of pills, myrrh 
is taken to relieve colic. Tincture of myrrh 
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is employed as an astringent in month 
washes and gargles for diseased gums and 
relaxed throat. 

MYRTLE, vfur' i'l. An evergreen shrub or 
sn>all tree that bears shining, blue-green 
leaves and fragrant white flowers. The 
plant is native to the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean Sea and to the tem- 
jK'ratc regions of Asia, and is grown in 
warmer parts of England. The leaves, bark, 
flowers, and iK-rncs arc aromatic. Among 
the ancient Greeks, tlic ni\Tlle w^s sacred to 
Aphrodite, godd(?ss of love. 

Scientific Names. Tlte common m>’rtlc belongs to 
the family Myrfacme. It is dasvM as SSyrius com- 
munis, 

MY^SORE. A native state of Southern 
India, comprising, on the west, a hilly 
district where the Western Ghats broaden 
inland to a plateau reaching 8000 feet, and 
on the cast, a more level upland. The chief 
rivers are the upjoer reaches of the Cauvery 
and Kistna; they are here not navigable 
hut liavc been much embanked for irriga- 
tion. which largely explains the State's 
prosperity. The climate (in contrast to the 
neighlxiuring Malabar coast) is healthy, and 
the soil very fertile, producing nee, cotton, 
pulse, coffee, sugar and various grains. The 
Kolar goldfields—supplied Nnth electric power 
from the station at Cauvery Falls, 90 miles 
distant — arc increasingly important; there 
arc carpet and silk manufactures and sandal- 
wood and granite trades. The religion is 
Hindu, the chief languages Kanaresc and 
Tclugu. Area 29,326 sq. miles; population 
(193*) Bangalore, the capital, is 

a centre of state railways and has cotton and 
silk manufactures; the climate alloN^'S of the 
production of European fruits and vegetables, 
and the town is much favoured by Europeans. 
Popula tion 242.000. 

MYSTERIES. In ancient Greece, and 
later also in Rome, solemn religious cele- 
brations were held in honour of certain 
gods or goddesses. No one was admitted 
except those who were initiated and 
took the vow of secrecy, violation of which 
meant death. This explains the name 
mystery, coming from the Greek mysterion, 
"secret." The purpose of the mysteries 
was not only to render worship, but to 
instruct the people in religious observances, 
and by mystic dramas to preserve the tradi- 
tions connected with the divinity. 

The greatest of all the Greek mysteries 
were the Eleusinian, celebrated in honour 
of Demeter and her daughter Persephone. 

Little is known of initiation ceremonies. 
The candidate is believed to have prex>ared 
hima^lf by fasting and a sacrifice which he 
offered. He was first introduced to the 
Letter Mysteries, which took place near 


Athens in the month of Anthcstcrion, which 
corresponded approximately to our February. 

After the sacred relics had been brought 
to Athens from Eleusis six months later, the 
celebrants gathered, and at the prayer time 
received solemn purification in the salt water 
of two sacred rivulets. On the two days 
following, they offered sacrifices and attended 
various ceremonies, after which they forme^l 
a procession to return the relics to Eleusis. 
Initiation ceremonies and sacred rituals, de- 
signed to impress the spectators, occupied the 
following day and night. The rite was brought 
to a close on the tenth day. when water was 
solemnly poured from tv\'o earthen jars, one 
toward the east, the other toward the west. 

No less interesting was the mystery called 
Dionystan, devoted to tlic wor.slii[) of 
Dionysus, or Bacchus The ceremonies were 
in the nature of wild orgies, which later 
l)ccamc so corrupt that they were prohibited 
Others were the Samothracian, celebrated m 
Samothracc c.specially, in honour of tlu 
Cabcin. Pclasgian god^; and the Orphic. 
connected with the cult of Dionysus ami 
practised by pri\ate sr'cls claiming to jHisses^ 
secret knowledge of the means to win happ; 
ness aft<‘r death. 

MYSTERY PLAY. One of the earliest uf 
medieval dramas, usually a representation o! 
.scriptural scenes and incidents. Often, how 
over, the name is used interchangeably with. 
miracle play, applied to a ilramatic sjiectari'' 
founded on the lives of ilif! s;iints 1 h*- 
mystery play grew up in the ('hurch, and 
used by the clergy as a means of instruction 
Some sjx^cial scene horn the Bible w'ould bt- 
chosen and presented by the elergv in the 
church ; thus, at Easter the Resurrection 
might be rudclv shown . at Chnstmas, the 
journeying of tlie Magi, the wondering 
shepherds, and tlie w'orship of tlic Babe in 
the manger. 

In the course of time, these plays Ix^came 
more and more dramatic, and w'crc acteti by 
guilds and players. The streets or public 
squares were the scenes of the performance^’, 
which were given on movable stages. 

The earliest mystery plays took place as 
early as the beginning of the eleventh 
century, wrhile the last mystery of which 
there is positive record was performed in 
1580, after the regular drama had obtained 
a firm foothold. The Passion Play, given at 
Oberammergau in Bavaria, is cloiely related 
to the old mystery plays. See Drama; 
Miracle Play; Passion Play. 

MYSTICISM, wfis' tis iz"m. This tenn 
implies the ability to experience union with 
God. Mystics believe they have knowledge 
of spiritual things which the natural intellect 
is unable to attain. The term does not 
belong to any particular system or religion. 
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This sense of union is usually acconi|>anicd by 
an exaltation which renders the individual 
passive and oblivious to all that is material. 
The Hindu philosophy embodies elements of 
mysticism in its teachings that the existing 
universe is apparent and not real, and that 
the highest goal is attained by subordination 
of the personality to the spirit. Neo-PIaton- 
ism is grounded in mysticism, and its con- 
cepts arc based on contempt for things 
^\orl(lly, and the liberation of the srjul by 
nivstic revelation. 

There have be<‘n many great Christian 
mystics Saint Bernard of Clairvaux. Saint 
Victor, Saint John of the Cross and Saint 
Terc.sa are nuinl>crcd among the greatest. The 
Protestant churches are not without their 
nu . sties. The Qinakcrs, who practi.se medita- 
tion, founded their religion on mysticism. 

MYTHOLOGY, nittJi or o ji. Study of 
that is. of legends handed down by 
tradition and recounting the exploits of gods 
and gtxldessrs, heroes and princes of ancient 
times. M\th.s dilfer from history' in that 
they invariably cor^^nin ac<:ounts of sujxu- 
natiral <u wildly improbable events, so that, 
iliougli often (possibly always) founded on 
fact, tliov nevertheless bear the stamp of 
fictK.n liKieod, the word ''myth” is often 
ii^rd to mean a story which is t<xj improbable 
to be belic\'c<J, althougli it may contain a 
geiin of trutli. Almost all {-leoples of the 
world liave a stock of these myths, some 
nearly forgotten, others still kept alive in 
the .s|H.‘ech and literal uie of the ix*opIe. 

Origins of Myths. Many inytlis are con- 
cerned with the actions of gtxls and god- 
desses, and are thus in some way based on 
rfligiou. Others, again, narrate the lives and 
deaths of kings and queens and other notable 
people, and therefore apjwar to U; foundcM 
on htstoty. Finally, many myths appear to 
be attempts to explain or illustrate natural 
phenomena, such as the succession of night 
and day, the seasons of the year, storms, 
llrxxls, droughts and all the rest of the 
pageantry' of Nature. These may therefore 
be said to spring from some sort of Nature- 
study or primitive science. The disputes 
among scholars have arisen over the various 
attempts which liave been made to show 
that these three sources of myths arc in 
reality one and the same. 

I he first of these theories was that known 
as Euhemerism from its originator Euhem- 
crus, a .Greek philosopher of tlie fourth 
century b.c. According to this theory, all 
myths arc based on history and recount 
t^hc .actual doings of men and women who 
lived on this earth. It is pointed out that 
mj^s grew up among peoples who had 
httle or no knowledge of writing ; they were 
handed down orally from generation to 


generation. It is a matter of common 
exf^rience that a story does not lose in the 
telling; hence the ma.ss of im[X)ssibIe or 
improbable detail witli winch these talcs 
arc usually adorned. Even the gods and 
goddesses of Greece and Scandinavia (ac- 
cording to the Euhemcrists) are only kings 
and queens of prehistoric times magnified 
into divinities. This explanation of pagan 
gods as mere deified human beings has not 



satisfied most students of the origins of 
religion; while the connection of many 
myths with natural phenomena seems too 
obvious to be so lightly dismissed as is done 
by the Euhemerists. This theory, therefore, 
is not generally accepted, at any rate in its 
extreme form. Another most fascinating 
theory is that all (or, according to a more 
modest version, most) myths are solar myths, 
i.c. that they are purely fictitious allegories 
representing the journeying of the sun 
through the day from morning to evening 
or through the year from early spring to 
winter; this theoiy, therefore, selects 
Nature-study or primitive science as the 
sole source of myths, to the exclusion of 
religion and history. It is certainly at first 
sight remarkable how many myths do to 
some extent fit the "solar myth" formula. 
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A good example is the story of the Rhine- 
gold as told by Wagner in his famous cycle 
of operas. In briefest outline the story is 
that Siegfried, a youth of scrni-divinc birth, 
after showing marvellous strength and 
promise in boyhood, goes forth into the 
world and kills the dragon Fafnir, who was 
keeping watch over a treasure of gold (the 
Rhinegold). Seizing the gold for himself, 
Siegfried goes on his way, and after braving 



great dangers, rescues the maiden Brunhilda, 
who had been put to sleep on a high rock 
under a spell until some hero should win his 
way to her side. I.jO\ing each other at first 
sight, Siegfried and Brunhilda live happily 
together until the urge comes upon Siegfried 
to seek further adventures in distant lands. 
In the course of his travels he meets Cutrune, 
for whom he deserts Brunhilda. Brunhilda 
is brought to the place where Siegfried is 
staying with Gutrunc, but Siegfried is 
treacherously slam, and the lovers arc re- 
united only in deatli on a great funeral 
pyre whose flames engulf the whole kingdom 
of the lieavens ; and the Rhinegold is 
thrown back into the Rhine, from which it 
originally came. 

Translating this picturesque tale in tlie 
light of the solar mytli** theory, Siegfried 
is the Sun, who slays the dragon Winter 
(or Night) which was keeping imprisoned 


the bright gold of the sunshine. He awakens 
the pure and virginal Spring (or Morning), 
but later deserts her for a shameless para- 
mour, Summer (or Midday). Spring (01 
Morning), now sad and disillusioned Autumn, 
(or Afternoon) comes to reclaim him ; but the 
Sun is now doomed to die, his death being 
marked by a great fire (Sunset), and the 
bright treasure of the sunshine is buried 
once more. The story of Hercules, of his 
twelve lalKJurs, his wife Deianira, the 
** other woman" lole, and his death on a 
funeral p>TC, is in many ways similar; and 
other myths have betm found (or with soin<' 
effort persuaded) to fit the same formula 
This theory, like Kuhcmcrism, is now gener- 
ally discredited in so far as it claims to be a 
complete explanation of the origin of myths, 
as it is wide enough to fit almost anytliiug 
Indeed the average novel could quite e^isil\ 
Ik' shown to l>c a solar niytli In Tke GoUUr. 
Bough (which everyone interested in rnytln- 
logy and pagan religions should reail. .it 
least in its abruigc'ti form), Sir James F'rA7<‘i 
has shown how deeply the lives of priiniti\( 
peoples arc affected by the Indicf thaf. l'\ 
means of ai»propriat<' ritual, .Man am coiitic’ 
the oiKratJons of Nature. 'lo the ])rinuti\< 
mind the Um\crs<’ is not governed b) 
sovereign and omnijx)icnt Being v.lio ' 
actions, tluaigli they may Ui to some extern 
influenced by prayer, are not subjixt to anv 
human ]>redK'tioti nr ctmipulsion ; but rather 
by mysterious lV»wers whicl>-c;in be maile t ' 
act accoiding to Man'.s will by inean-T rj’ 
solemn and elalxirate rites and ceremonies 
All forms of magu* or sujxustition, ancjrr.t 
and iTKKlern alike, are founded on this U'licl , 
and Sir James Frarcr has shown Iiou the 
celebrations which are to lie found among aii 
peoples and religions at the principal changes 
of the j>t:asons, at midwinter, spring, mid 
summer and autumn, arc in their remote 
origins attempts, by .some kind of imit4itivv 
or suggestive ritual, lo compel the powers of 
earth and sky to rcsixmd to tlie liop<?s and 
wishes of mankind. Once a ritual has taken 
a particular fonn whicti is consecrated by 
custom, it tends to retain it and to Ixj kq^t 
up from generation to generation, long after 
people have forgotten why that particular 
form of ceremony was adopted. 

What more natural than tJiat pned.^ 
and poets, in answer to tlic people's demands 
for an explanation, should invent stones 
about their gods and goddessc®. adapting 
the details of tJic story to the details of the 
ritual, and showing how, for instance, the 
springtime festival was really a reprc.sciita' 
tion of an episode in the life of I*ersephonc, 
of Adonis or of Balder ? The object of man> 
of these primitive rites was to promote the 
fertility of the earth; and therefore, when 
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the rites were linked up with the cults of 
particular deities, these latter had to be 
represeated as having that same quality, the 
widdesscs as mothers of many children, the 
f»(Kls as males of inexhaustible vinlity. This 
was naturally a fruitful source of myths, and 
accounts for the flagrant immorality attri- 
buted to most pagan g<xis and goddesses. 
The gods and goddesses were commonly 
represented as having amorous adventures 
with mortals as well as with each other, and 
this gave another great opportunity to the 
jnventivo talents of poets. In ancient times 
'KX'ts were usually minstrels, who were 
employed by kings and other great men to 
sing at their fea.sts and assemblies. The 
theme of the minslTel’s song wa.s the praise 
uf gCids and goddesses and of hLs master and 
his master’s ancestors. What greater com- 
pliment could a minstrel pay to his patron 
than to show in .wng how his patron was 
it ally the descendant of some god or goddess, 
and to recount with a wealth of detail the 
ciicuinstances of ’ divine origin > To 

sum up, It uould seem that very few myths 
aie purely historical, purely religious or 
purely scientific in origin, but tluit most of 
them Owe their development to a combina- 
tion of all these elements. 

Greek and Roman Mythology. At an early 
stage in their liistory the Romans identified 
their gods and goddesses wdth those of the 
Greeks, and adopted the Greek mylholog>'^ 
in its entirety. The mythology of Rome is 
practically the same as that of Greece, 
with different names and certain additions 
concerned with the foundation and early 
history of Rome. According to the Greeks, 
the principal gods and goddesses dwelt 
on Mt. Olympus, in the north of Greece. 
Tliey were Zeus (Jupiter), the king of tlie 
gods, his sister and wife Hera (Juno), his 
brothers Poseidon (Neptune) and Hades 
(Pluto), his sons Apollo, Arcs (Mars), Hermes 
(Mercury) and Hephaestus (Vulcan), and his 
daughters Atliena (Minerva) and Artemis 
(Diana). Poseidon wus the ruler of the sea, 
and Hades of the underworld, tlie land of the 
dead. There was also Aphrodite (Venus), who 
was not the child of Zeus, but was born out of 
the foam of the sea. Zeus and Hera were the 
children of Kronos (Saturn), who was one 
of the Titans, the children of Uranus (Sky) 
and Gaea (Earth). Kronos had supplanted 
his parents as ruler of the world, but had in 
his turn been overthrown by Zeus. Among 
the le^r deiUes were Heracles (Hercules) 
anc. Dionysus (Bacchus), botli sons of Zeus 
by mortal women, Eros (Cupid) the son of 
Aphrodite, and Dcmctcr (Ceres) the sister 
01 Zeus and her daughter rereephono 
(i roserpme). Many of the Greek mytlis arc 
concerned with the doings of the gods 


among themselves, but more deal with their 
incursions into the lives of human beings 
One great group of legends tells of the 
Siege of Troy, an event which is now 
generally believed to have happened in 
reality. Another large group is concerned 
with the misfortunes of the house of Oedipus 
Greek mythology, as it has come down lo us 
in poetry and drama, shows a progressive 
leaning toward modern religious conceptions 
Scandinavian and German Mythology. 
With some differences of detail and in the 
forms of the names, the siime mythology' 
is found in Germany as in the Scandinavian 
countries. According to this mythology, the 
universe is divided into throe regions, 
Asgard, the sky, the home of the gods, 
Midgard, the home of mankind, and Utgard. 
the home of the giants Midgard supports tlie 
sky and is itself upheld by the great asli- 
tree Yggdrasil. under the roots of which Is 
Niflhcim, the underworld, the home of the 
dea<l. In Asgard the Acsir (gods) dw'ell in a 
mighty castle called Valhalla; with them 
live the heroes, men of royal lineage who 
have fallen bravely in battle and arc brought 
to Valhalla by the Valkyries, the warrior- 
daughters of Odin. The king and father of 
the gods IS Odin (in German, Wotan) and 
his wife is Freya (or Fricka). There are 
tw’clvc Acsir besides Odin, chief among 
whom arc Thor (god of thunder) and Tiu 
(god of w'ar). The great enemy of the gods 
IS Loki, represented soinctime.s as a god. 
and sometimes as a giant, the lather of Hela, 
queen of the underworld. Unlike the Greek 
gods, the Scandinavian deities were not 
regarded as immortal, but were fated to 
perish in the great desti notion winch they 
called “the twrilight of the gods,” when, 
under Loki's leadership, the jx)vvers of dark- 
ness were to overthrow Asgard. 

Medieval Mythology. A certain number of 
myths have grown up since the beginning of 
the Christian Era. Many of these recount 
the adventures of knights in search of the 
Holy Grail, one large group being British 
in origin and dealing with King Arthur and 
the Knights of the Round Table, anotlier 
large group coining from Germany. Other 
medieval myths centre upon Charlemagne 
and his nephew Roland, and atisc out of the 
struggle ’ *01 ween Christianity and Islam in 
the Middle Ages. The lives attributed to 
some of the saints, e.g. Saint George, are 
generally regarded as mytliical. The central 
feature of all these myths is the mediev^al 
code of chivalry, whose ideals they illustrate ; 
they diflicr from pagan myths in that their 
heroes arc represented as doing their brave 
deeds not for personal ends but for the glor>' 
of God. 

MTXOEDEMA, mik sedr* ma. See Goitrk, 




Nn 

N. The fourteenth letter of the English 
alphabet. Like m, it has come wUh little 
change of form or value from the Phoeni- 

=1 
z 1 



cian alphabet, though, in couise of the 
change in the direction of writmg to the 

/ 1 


present left-to-right method, the letter 

has been reversed. The Phoenician name of the letter was nun, which meant “ fish,” 
and some scholars have succeeded in seeing in the original form a crude sketch of 
a fish's head with open mouth. 

The sound of the letter in English is simple and unvarying. It is a nasal, by far 
the most common of all the nasal sounds, but is also classed as a liquid or scmi-vowol. 
In combination with g, it forms a nasal, as in sing, the g serving merely to modify the 
n and not being pronounced alone. In a few words, n is silent, as in hyppin 


NABOB. See Nawab. 

NABOPOLASSAR, nab o po las' ar. A 
Babylonian king and the founder of the New 
Babylonian Empire. He reigned from 625 
to 604 B.c. At first he w'as a vassal king, but 
as the outcome of a revolt, he gained power 
over the practically independent district of 
Chaldea. Later, in 606 b.c,, with the jud of 
the Mcdcs and Sc>^lHans, he destroyed the 
Assyrian Empire, bringing about the fall of 
Nineveh, and making his the supreme 
authority in the Euphrates Valley. By means 
of a canal. Nabopolassar brought the waters 
of the Euphrates to the city of Babylon. 

NABOTH, nay' both. Owner of the vine- 
yard coveted by Ahab, whose wife, Jezebel, 
caused Naboth to be stoned to death. 

NACRE, nay' ker. Sec Mother-of-Pearl 

NADIR, nay' dir. The point in space 
directly below where one stands. To an 
observer on earth, the sky appears to be a 
halfnlome, whose edge forms a great circle 
resting on the flat surface of the earth. 
Imagine a plumb line suspended from the 
centre of this dome, directly above the head, 
passing through the centre of the earth and 
into space as far as the central point of the 
invisible half-dome beneath the earth. The 
two points marking the ends of the imaginary 
plumb line are, respectively, the zenttk and 
the nadir. See Zekxth. 

Figuratively, nadir refers to the lowest 
point in a mental decline, in one's spirits, or 
in a person's career. 


NADIR SHAH GHAZI, Kino 01 M 
GHANISTAN (1881-1933). Tlic uHclc of ICin^; 
Amanullah was Minister Plen!iK>tentmry ir' 
Paris in 1929 when his ncplicw was dt* 
throned, owing to resentment caused l>v 
Westernization. When tha throne 
usurped by Amir Habibullah. Nadir Shah 
returned to Afghanistan and org.un/td 
resistance. Habibullah was shot at Kah;jl 
and Nadir Shah was forced by public opinion 
to ascend tlie throne; his initial refusal, on 
plea of ill-hcalth, was probably in the interest 
of his exiled nephew He restored ordei. 
abandoning many of the uiifKjpiilar reforms, 
and insisted on the neutrality of his count r} 
To Britain he expressed friendship and 
gratitude for financial aid. His reign war. 
disturbed by intrigues which he sternl\ 
suppressed, until he was assassinated m 
Kabub 

NAEvnrs, ne'uius (c. 270^-204 n.c.). First 
Latin dramatist and epic poet. In drama In- 
dcvclopcd and amplified the style which had 
been set by Andronicus. When his first play 
was produced, the drama was a novelty, but 
at hk death it was firmly established in the 
national life. Only small fragments of his 
work have survived, but what is extant 
shows that he excell^ in both comedy and 
tragedy. The greater part of his work was 
denved from Greek sources, and consisted 
of adaptation and translation, mainly from 
the work of Euripides. At the same time he 
introduced certain native Latin themes. 
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legendary and historical. Still more import- 
ant was his work in the field of epic. Andro- 
nicus liad translated some Greek originals ; 
Naevius adopted a Latin theme — ^that of the 
Punic War. and set it in the native Latin 
verse, the Saturnian metre. According to 
contemiX)rary critics, ranch of the Aeneid is 
derived from this source. 

Naevius incurred the jealousy of the 
Metelli. and was at their instigation im- 
prisoned. and later exiled. 

NAGASAKI, nag a sah' he. A Japanese 

aport. See Japan. 

NAGOYA. na goy* a. A Japanese sea- 
port. See Japan. 

NAHUM. nay* hum. Seventh of the minor 
prophets of the Jews. In the book of the 
Old Testament which bears his name. 
Nahum foretells the fall of Nineveh. 

NAIADS, nay' adz, or ni' adz. In classical 
mythology, the special divinities of springs, 
fountains, brooks and rivers. Goats and 
lambs were sacrificed to them; milk, fruit 
and flowers were offered to them, and oil. 
honey and wine ' out as libations. 

Sec Nymphs. 

NAIDU, Sarovini (bom 1879)- The daugh- 
ter of Dr. Aghorenath Chattoi>adhyay, a 
Brahmin educational leader, she was edu- 
cated at King's College, London, and at 
Girton College, Cambridge. Her volumes 
of English jxKitry — The Golden Threshold, 
The Bird of Time, and The Broken Wtng — 
made her famous. In 1898 she married Dr. 
Naidu, Medical Officer to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. She became a leader of the 
women's and student's movements in India, 
proving an eloquent speaker. After the 
World War .she joined Mahatma Gandhi's 
civil disol>edience campaign. In 1924 she 
\isilcd South Africa, where she condemned 
the treatment of Indian workers. In 1925 she 
wa.s the first Indian woman president of the 
National Congress. In 1932 she was sen- 
tenced to a year's imprisonment for defying 
a ix>lice restriction. 

NAILS. The claws, ' talons and hoofs of 
birds and animals are of the same composition 
as the nails that develop on the fingers and 
toes of the human body, and all are special 
growths of the outer slan, or epidermis. 

Tlic nails of man serve as protective cover- 
ings. The skin below the nail, from which it 
grows, is called the matrix. Near the root 
of the nail, the cells are smaller and cany 
less blood ; the white, crcscent-shaped 
spot indicating these cells is called the 
lunula (from Latin tuna, ‘'moon*'). If a 
n*%*l is torn off, it will usually grow again, 
provided that the matrix has not been 
severely injured. 

It was not until thr last quarter 
of the nineteenth century that the wire nail. 


or French nail, as it was at first called, Ix;- 
came popular. The old-fiishioned square 
nails are cut from plates of steel, iron or 
other metal. They biper, but are not 
sharpened. The wire nail, however, as it is 
much cheaper to manufacture, has rapidly 
displaced the older type. 

In the process of manufacture, soft steel 
wire is reeled into the machine. The wire is 
cut by nippers and pointed by pliers, and the 
head is fashioned into shape with a hammer 
According to the size, a hundred nails up to 


i2Cl 

3A 



NAIIS 

Numbers refer to the length of the nails m inches. 
d means penny 


ten times as many come out of the machine 
cvcr>’ minute. 

The wire nail may ^ bent and docs not 
break as easily as the cut nail, but the latter 
holds better and is more durable. A specially 
forged cut nail is used in horse-shoeing. 

Formerly, nails were always described as 
sixpenny, eightpenny, etc., the word penny 
cither « ferring to their price in medieval 
England or, more probably, being a corrup- 
tion of pound. It is now customary to 
describe nails by their length. 

Nails are sold by weight. Below' four-inch, 
nails increase in price as they increase in 
size. 

NAIRNE, Caroun A (Oliphant). Baroness 
(1766-1845). A Scottish poetess, several of 
whose songs have become permanently 
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established in the public favour. Among the 
best known are The Land o' the Leal, Caller 
Herrin, The Laird o* Cockpen, and the fine 
Jacobite song. Will ye no* come back again? 

NAIRNSHIRE. This north-easterly county 
of Scotland is bounded on the north by the 
Moray Firth, on the cast by Moray and on 
the south and west by Inverness-shire. The 
population of 8294 showed a decrease 

of 496 compared with the previous census 
figures. The area is 124,968 acres. 


very picturesque highland settings. The 
Mucklc Burn is the only other stream of 
importance. The principal inland waters are 
Loch Loy and Craii Loch, separated from 
the sea by the sandhills, and formerly part 
of the Moray Firth. A feature of Nairnshire 
is its mild and equable climate and relatively 
low rainfall, the temperature of the warmest 
month being 57^“ and of the coldest 371**. 
The mean rainfall is between 24 and 25 inches. 

History and Antiquities. Originally a scc- 



NAllUf 

Seen beyond the railway bridge over tbe River Nairn. 
PluU>: Tmyiar 


Physical Features. The county lies on the 
northern fringe of the highland area, and is 
divided into two dearly-defined physical 
divisions. On the north is an alluvial plain 
bordering the Moray Firth. The sandhills 
on the borders of Moray arc unique in Scot- 
land« and have covered the original soil to a 
great depth, so that the erstwhile village of 
Maviston disappeared. The central low- 
lands are cultivate throughout and divided 
equally between arable, pasture and wood- 
land. The land gradually rises and merges 
into the Grampians, two ridges of which 
penetrate the county, on cither side of the 
valley of the Findbom. The highest point 
is Cam Glas, 216a ft. 

The chief river is the Naim, well known 
for its tront mid salmon. The Findbom, for 
part of its length, flows through the county in 


tion of the Kingdom of the PicLs, what is now 
Kaimslnrc Ixxramc i>art of the Province of 
Moray, ruled over in the second half of the 
first millennium a.d. by earls who enjoyed a 
great measure of indcpicudcnce (see Moray). 
Its history Is largely identified with that of 
Moray until the end of the twelfth century, 
when it was created a sheriffdom by William 
the Lion. The chief event in more recent 
history was tbe Battle of Auldearn. 1645. in 
which the Marquis of Montrose defeated 
some 4000 Covenanters, who arc said to have 
lost half their numlx^r. 

Prehistoric antiquities arc represented by 
numerous stone circles on the hilb, particu- 
larly at Moyness, a number of monoliths and 
early crosses, and a group of lake dwellings. 
There are a numlw of medieval castles, 
among which Cawdor Castle is a fifteenth- 
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century edifice on a site which shows traces 
of earlier fortifications. 

Agricolture and Industries. Apart from 
agriculture there are no important industries 
witli the exception of fishing, which is carried 
on from the harbour of the county town, 
and some quarrying of granite and freestone, 
[^ss than a quarter of the total area is culti- 
vated. and of this about half is given over to 
j>ermanent pasture. Sheep, cattle, horses 
and pigs arc all reared successfully. The lead- 
ing crops are oats, barley and root crops. 

The county town and only Burgh is Nairn, 
with a population in 1931 of 4201. As well 
as lieing the principal market town and fish- 
ing i)ort, it is a fashionable watering-place 
enjoying an excellent climate. 

NAIROBI, nird'be. Capital of Kenya 
(which sec). 

NAMAQUALAND, na mah* kwa land. See 

South-West Africa. 

NAMES, Personal. A thousand years 
ago, the usual custom in names was to give 
only one instead, of the tlircc which most 
people have to-day. if two boys in the same 
\'illage were named John, one miglit l>e known 
as Peter's son, the other as Jack's son. When 
they grew up, they could be distinguished as 
John the carpenter and John (he shepherd, or, 
l>erhaps, John long and John short. If one 
of tliein moved to a new home, he might Ixj 
s{>okcn ol as John from the North, or John 
the Scot, or John of Selkirk. 

All {>( thc.se names, except the one Chris- 
tian name, were merely nicknames (which 
means “added" — eke — names). Originally, 
even the name given a child by its parents 
had a meaning. Among the Hebrovs, Isaac 
meant “the laughter," while Solomon signi- 
fied “prince of peace." The same custom 
prevailed among the early Saxons, as w'c 
sec from tlie name Ethelwulf, wliich means 
“noble wolf," and it was revived by the 
Puritans, who called their daughters Mercy, 
Patience, Faith, Hope or Charity. 

Gradually it became customary for nick- 
names to pass from father to son and be 
family names. Of ixiursc, this had been the 
practice among the land -owning classes, 
whose members were known by their estates, 
(^ Z'VonHindenburg^^deChateatMbriand). In 
the days when few could read or write, 
names often became corrupted. Thus, San- 
derson came from Alexander's son and 
Mitchell from Michael. Fitzhiigh, Pugh 
(which was once ap-Hugh) and McCue arc 
really the same, for Fits and ap arc Norman 
and Welsh for "son of," while Me means 
cither the "son of" or "from the clan of." 
The Imh 0 \ the German ^sohn or -son, the 
Scandinavian -sen or -son, the Russian and 

,, -ovitch and the Rumanian -escu arc 
all like the English -son, and the names 


Johnson, Johansson, Hansen, Ivanovitch 
and Joncscu are exactly alike in meaning. 

The people of most nations write their 
"Christian" names first and their family 
names last, but the Chinese reverse this plan. 
Thus Dr. Sun Yat Sen properly was Dr. Sun, 
not Dr. Sen. 

NAMUR. nam ur'. See Beix;ium. 

NANA SAHIB, nah' na sah' hib, (about 
1820-about i860). A name applied to 
Dundhu Panth, when he became leader of 
the Sepoys in the Indian Mutiny in 1857. 
He was an adopted son of the ruler of the 
Mahratta state of Dithur. and l>ccame active 
in stirring up discontent upon the refusal of 
the British Government to continue a pen- 
sion which had been granted to his foster- 
father. Upon the outbreak of the Mutiny in 
Cawnpore, he placed himself at the head of 
the rebels there. After the rebellion was sup- 
pressed, he lied to Nepal. See Indian 
Mutiny. 

NANCY, nahN' se. Sec France. 

NANKING. Capital of North China since 
1928, under the Government of the Nation- 
alists. It is situated on the Yangtze River, 
about 194 miles north-east of Shanghai, and 
in the province of Kiangsu. The city wras 
built on the site of an ancient city. It was 
known as Nanking, or "southern capital," 
during the Ming dynasty, though then given 
the distinctive name of Ying-t'ien. and it 
was the capital of the Empire between 1368 
and 1403. 

This city was famous for its be^iutiful 
buildings and monuments, but when it was 
captured by the Taipirig rebels in 1853. 
the great w'all was made a ruin, and 
the famous porcelain tower, built by the 
Emperor Yung-lo (1403-1428), was com- 
pletely demolished, and other buildings were 
damaged. 

Nanking has long been noted for its silks, 
and other products of its industries are 
paper, pottery, artificial flowers and satins. 
The first industrial exhibition of China was 
held in Nanking in 1911, and the second in 
1921. A railway has been opened from 
Shanghai and another to Tientsin. Popula- 
tion (1931) 633,000; (1933) 1,300,000. Sec 
China. 

NANSEN, Fridtjof (1861-1930}. Cele- 
braM Arctic explorer, bom near Chmtiania 
(now Oslo), Norway, and educated 'at the 
university in that city. He was interested 
particularly in zoology, and his first exploring 
expedition, in 1882. was made in search of 
zoological specimens. In May, 188S, he 
crossed the icefield of Greenland from east 
to west. 

The great object towani which Nansen 
looked forward was to explore the basin of 
the Arctic Ocean. Driftwood from Siberia, 
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and the appearance of relics from tlie 
JeantuUe exp^tion on the Greenland coast, 
led him to believe that a ship might be carried 
by the ice-drift north from Siberia across 
the Pole, and south to Greenland. He suc- 
ceeded in interesting the Government of Nor- 
way in his theories, 
and a vessel, the 
Fram (** Forward"), 
was fitted out for 
him. 

In the Fram Nan- 
sen left Christiania. 
24 th June. 1893. 
and in September 
forced hb way into 
the ice pack found 
near the New 
Siberia Islahds. The 
Fram drifted, suf- 
fering no damage 
from the ice. until 
14th March. 1895. 
when Nansen and Lieutenant Johansen left 
it and set out toward tlie Pole with sledges. 
The latitude which they reached on 7th April, 
86* 14', was 184 mil^ farther north than 
any point before attained by man, and within 
272 miles of the Pole. Returning, they 


reached P'ranz Josef I-and, where they wcit' 
obliged to w^intcr. In the following summer 
they returned to EuroiK.’ with tlic Jackson- 
Harmsworth expeditions Meanwhile the 
Fram, after drifting to latitude 85® 57', had 
drifted back to Spitslxirgen and returned to 
Norw^ay soon after Nansen’s arrival. 

Nansen played a prominent part in the 
separation of Norway from Sweelen, and 
from 1906 to 1908 was minister to Great 
Britain from Norway. In 1908 he returned 
to the Norwegian capital to l)Cgin w'ork as 
profesf^or of oceanography in the university 
there, and in 1910 he made an oceano- 
graphic voyage in the North Atlantic and 
published the results. In 1912. 19x3 and 
1914, he went on further cruises and expe- 
ditions, writing accounts of his discover- 
ies and experiences after each adventure. 
For relief work after the World War he 
was awarded the Nobel Peace Wzc for 
1922. 

During his last ten years he waa engaged, 
first in the repatriation of prisoners of war. 
then in relief work in famine areas in 
Russia, and lastly in the succour of Armen- 
ian refugees. 

He was made Lord Rector of Aberdeen 
Uxsivefsity in 1926. The records of his polar 
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adventures and researches appear in several 
books, including The First Crossing of 
Greenland] Eskimo Life, a description of 
his winter sojourn with the Eskimos of 
Greenland; Farthest North, an account of 
the expedition in the Fram ; Northern 
Mists] and Through Siberia, See Polar 
Exploration. 

NANTES, nahNt. See France. 

NANTES, INDICT OF. The first formal 
recognition in European history of the prin- 
ciple of religious toleration. The edict was 
signed on 13th April. 1598. by King Henry 
IV of France, in the city of Nantes, and 
marked the end of a struggle between the 
Roman Catholics and Protestants that had 
long harassed the kingdom. By this decree, 
the Huguenots (French Protestants) were 
given the same civil rights as the Roman 
Catholics, and granted liberty of conscience 
m religious matters, on condition that they 
paid tithes to the Catholic Church in France 
and celebrated the Church festivals. The 
edict remained in force until its revocation 
bv I^uis XI\' la 10^5. See Huguenots. 

NAOTVII. The mother-in-law of Ruth. 

NAPHTHA, naf' iha. Since ancient times 
the word naphtha has been applied to a large 
number of volatile (rapidly cvapxirating) 
lujuids, the hr.'*! of ^/hich was a fluid form of 
as])h«iU burned in lamp.s by the ancient 
Itgyptians Th^ word oexurred in several 
ancK'Ut languages, and originally meant 
"rnoist '■ 

rctrolvuin naphtha is now tlic most im- 
portant huin of naphtha. It is the volatile 
part of tlie oil, from which gasoline, benzine 
and similar products may be obtained by 
ri^fining. Naphtha is valuable as a cleaner, 
as a solvent of rubber, and as a domestic 

.bit 1 

NAPHTHALEINE, naf thd leen'. Substance 
obtained as a by-product 01 coal tar dis- 
tillation and in carbonization processes. 
It distils over from coal tar in liquid form 
in the "middle oils" l>ctwcen 180® and 
C , and w'hen purified from other 
products, solidifies as white, glistening 
plates, having a peculiar tarry odour. About 
40.000 tons are produced annually in Great 
Britain. Naphthalene gives rise to a number 
of derivatives, used extensively in the 
■preparation of artificial indigo and numerous 
other dyestufls. It is well known in the form 
of moth balls for preserving furs and woollens. 

NAPIER. The name of two British 
generals. 

Sir Charles James Napier (1782-1853). 
He served in the Peninsular War at Corunna 
and Badajoz, and went on an expedition 
against the United States. In 1841 he was 
put in command at Bombay, his great 
achievement being the conquest of Sind. 

184— (C *236)* 


Created Governor, he reduced the new state 
to order, abolished the feudal methods of 
land-tenure, and 
sought to raise a 
race of farmers who 
would rely only on 
the Government. 

He gained the re- 
spect and affection 
of all but his direc- 
tors. whom he 
treated cavalierly. 

He returned home 
in 1847 and studied 
military reform. 

Napier of Mag- 
dala, Robert Cor- 
NELis, First Baron 
(1810-1890). In 
1826 he went to India, where he fought in 
the Second Sikh War, becoming chief engi- 
neer of the Pun- 
jab. During the 
Mutiny he served 
under Sir Colin 
Campbell, and he 
also fought in 
China. Ap|>ointed 
Commander-in- 
Chief at Boml>ay in 
1865, he was sent 
two years later in 
charge of the 
Abyssinian puni- 
tive expedition 
His victor>' over 
the Abyssinians 
and his capture of Magdala procured him a 
peerage. 

NAPIER, J oH.s (1550-1617). A mathe- 
matician, born in l^dinburgh, who gained 
scientific fame as the discoverer of logarithms 
(w'hich see). He also invented various 
ingenious devices for multiplying and divid- 
ing ("Napier’s Bones") and for extracting 
square and cube roots, and he originated a 
number of formulas in trigonoInetr^^ 

NAPLES. The third largest city of Italy. 
Its population in 1935 was 882,736. It is 
one of the busiest ports and manufactunng 
centres of the country. It lies on the north 
shore of the Bay of Naples, at the foot (and 
on the slopes of) hills that, seen from the 
water/ have the aspect of a vast amphi- 
theatre. Mount Vesu\ius rises nine miles 
away to the south-east. 

The buildings of special interest include 
the National Museum, containing priceless 
collections of art and numerous relics from 
Pompeii; the San Ca.rlo Opera House, one 
of the largest in all Europe; about 300 
churches, including an ancient Gothic cathe- 
dral ; and many castles. One of the most 
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interesting of these castles is the egg-shapc<i 
Castcllo deir Ovo, dating from 1283 and 
called the "Bastille of Naples," 7 he City 
has a university founded in 1224 by the 
Emperor Frederick If. 

Industrially, Naples is .important as a 
centre for shipbuilding, locomotives, textiles, 
gloves, glass, wine and machinery. 

The dty was founded as a Greek colony 
from Cumae several centuries before Christ. 
In the Middle Ages it was made the capital 
of the Kingdom of the Two Sicdies. The tomb 
of Vir^ the ruins of the ancient cities of 
Herculaneam and Pompeii, destroyed by an 
eruption of Vesuvius in a.d. 79, and the 
remains of Roman temples, palaces, and 
tombs make the sairounding region unusu- 
ally interesting. 

VAPLES, Kingdom or, known as tlic 
Kingdom or the Two Siciues. Norman 
families settled in the eleventh century in 
Naples and Sicily, and in 1130 Roger de 
Hauteville became King Roger I. In 1194 
the double Idngdom was conquered by the 
Hoheostanfen Emperor Henry VI, who had 
married the daughter of Roger I. Their son 
inras the brilliant Emperor Frederick II 
(1315-1250). The Pspa^ claimed suzerainty 
over Naples and therefon strongly opposed 


the Imperialists and encourageS the nobility 
to revolt. In 1268 Conradin, the last Hohen- 
staufen, was dcfeatcxl and killed by Charles 
of Anjou, brother of Loui-S IX of h'rance 
Charles, who had agrcctl mth Clement 1 \’ 
to recognize the papal ovcriordship, esUlr 
hshed himself as king, but his harsh rule Icc! 
in 1282 to the Sicilian Vespers, when nearly 
all the French in Sicily were rnassacre<l A 
rival claimant now appeared in Peter III 
of Aragon, who had married a Hohenstaufen 
The I^pacy 5up|K)rte<l the Angevins and 
war continued, the Angevins holding Naplc*^ 
and Aragonese Sicily, Itoberl the Wise, who 
ruled Naples from 1309 to 1342, was a man 
of ability and culture, but after liis death the 
realm was tom by the struggle between his 
granddaughter Joanna I and her kinsmen, 
Louis of Hungary and Charles ol Duraz^o. 
Charles triumphed, but his reign and those 
of his children, Ladislaus and Joanna Ib 
were periods of disorder. In 1443 Alfonso 
the Magnanimous of Aragon and Sicily 
gained control of Naples, which he ruled 
admirably until his death in 1458, when his 
son Ferdinand I or Fcrrantc took Naples, and 
his brother John Aragon, Sardinia and Sicily 
In 1495 Charles Will of France claimed the 
country and invaded it, at first successfully. 
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l^rcnch and Aragonese disputed the country 
until in 1502 Gonzalo da Cordoba — El Gran 
Capitan — secured the country for his master 
l^'erdinand. now ruler of a united Spain. 

The Two Sicilies formed part of the 
Spanish power until the reorganization after 
the War of the Spanish Succession, when they 
passed to Savoy and to Austria. In 1738 
Charles of Bourbon, a Spanish prince, be- 
came independent sovereign and introduced 
various reforms. His son Ferdinand married 
Maria Carolina, sister to Marie Antoinette. 
Kepublican ideas spread among the upper 
classes, and in 1799 the Royal Family fled 
with Lord Nelson's aid to Palermo. The 
'* Parthenopcan Republic" was founded, to 
the di5»content of the common people who 
remained loyal. The King returned in 1802 
but lied to Palermo in 1805. Napoleon declar- 
ing his own hroUier Joseph to be king. On 
Joseph's promotion to the Spanish throne, 
hi^i place was taken by Joachim Murat, the 
cavalry leader, who introduced reforms and 
made concessions to Neajxjlitaii feelings. He 
renounced NapoF n. dared for him again 
on his return from Elba, and w'as dethroned 
by Austrian troops. Ferdinand had mcan- 
wliilo grown unjwpular in Sicily. Lord 
William licntinck persuaded him in 1812 to 
grant a constitution, but the King abolished 
It on his K‘storatJon to Naples. He kept his 
absolute |X)wer with Austrian aid. The short 
leign of his son Francis 1 is noted chiefly for 
(.orruption. Ferdinand II, who ruled from 
1830 to 1859, cru.shed a Sicilian rising with 
Neapolitan troops, and roused Eurojxjan 
mdignation by his treatment of political 
j)risoncrs. Francis II. his son, was dctluoned 
m 1861, for Garibaldi liad conquered first 
Sicily and the Naples, and the Double King- 
dom was absorlxxl in the Kingdom of Italy. 

NAPOLEON. A standard gold coin of 
I'rauce, value 20 francs. 

NAPOLEON I, Fmi*erok of France 
(1769-1821). Najxilcon Buonaparte was 
born at Ajaccio in' Corsica. His parents 
belonged to ancient but undistinguished 
Italian families, long settled in the island. 
I^tizia Kamoliiio. his mother, was a resolute 
and forceful woman; CafIo Maria de 
Buonaparte, his father, was intelligent and 
imaginative, but unstable. He had been a 
lieutenant of l^oli. the Corsican leader, but 
liad submitted to the French shortly before 
the birth of his second son. Tliis new loyalty 
demanded payment ; he was tireless in 
fioni France, among 
mcin being free education for two of his sons. 
Na; Meon. with his elder brother Joseph, was 
therefore admitted in 1778 to the military 
school at Bricnne. where he stayed for five 
He seems to have been chie^y noticed 
>or his independence and ficroc pride. At 


history, mathematics, and geography he 
excelled, studying them furiously in his 
spare time, but he would not work at any 
subject he thought unimportant. After a 
year at the military college at Paris, during 
which time his father died, he joined an 
artillery regiment at Valence as second lieu- 
tenant. He was well trained and interested 
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I-roin the painting by ’ aul Dclarochc. 

in his military' duties, but he S4?^‘med as 
likely to develop into a man of letters as 
into a .soldier His enthusiasms just tlien were 
for Republicanism and Corsican lndcj>en- 
dence • neither of these passions \v;is to last. 

For some y^cars he seems to have wavered 
between the positions of Corsican patriot and 
I'rencli oflicer. During the confusc<i years 
of the Revolution he returned to Corsica, 
but a quarrel w'ith Paoli caused his whole 
family' to be driven out. By 1793 he w'as an 
obscure captain, going round Paris, as a 
contemi'’ rary said, looking like a hungry 
wolf. Friends in Robespierre’s government 
gaine<l him command of the artillery at the 
siege of royalist Toulon, and he scorctl a 
brilliant success. The fall of Robcsiiierrc 
was a dangerous scttxack, but he was 
remcml>ercd by Bavras, one of the ablest of 
the new Directory, when the royalist reaction 
became threatening. On X5th Octolx^r, 1795, 
he commanded the troops in defence of the 
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Tuileries and broke up the mob with his 
cannon; this was the first time since the 
start of the Revolution that a resolute 
resistance had been made to the Sovereign 
People in arms. The Directory appointed 
him as general of the Army of Italy, and he 
set out early in the next year, after his 
marriage to Josephine de Bcauliarnals. 

Bonaparte — for he now dropped the 
Italian "u*' from his name — ^won with his 
ragged and ill-paid army a succession of 
brilliant victories. The little of Lodi was 
fought in May, 1796 ; by the close of 1797 he 
had set up republics on the French model, 
conciliated the 
Papacy, and 
forced Austria, 
in the Treaty of 
Campo Fonnio, 
to give up all 
claim to Lom- 
bardy and the 
Netherlands. In 
I 79S he landed 
with an army in 
Eg>*pt, having 
taken Malta from 
the Knights of 
St, John on the 
way. This expe- 
dition was aimed 
at the empire 
and commerce of 
England, now the only hostile Power. He 
defeated the Mamelukes at the Battle of 
the Pyramids, and invaded Syria. Nelson's 
victory in Aboukir Bay had cut off his 
retreat, but he seems to have intended either 
to make Ins w'ay home by Constantinople or 
else to march through Persia to India, 
whence the English were to be driven with 
the help of "Citizen Tip<m " of Mysore. The 
defence of Acre ruined his plans and. leaving 
his army in Egypt, he slipped through the 
English blockade to France. Here he allied 
himself with Sieyes, a regicide and memtjcr of 
the Directory. On the plea of national danger 
the Councils were urged to alter the Consti- 
tution. Napoleon, always at his worst when 
dealing wi^ elective assemblies, was blus- 
tering and unimpressive, but Lucicn, his 
younger brother, appealed to the »>ldiers, and 
all but thirty trustworthy deputies were 
thrown out. The remnant voted supreme 
authority to three Consuls; the legi^tive 
bodies were in future to be nominated rather 
than elected, and the will of the Sovereign 
People was to be expressed, when necessary, 
by plebiscite. Napoleon Ixscame First Consul, 
and soon found himself, at the age of thirty, 
absolute ruler of France. .He gained in 
prestige rather than in power when he was 
proclaimed Emperor. 


First Consul. Napoleon has been set down 
as a brilliant but vulgar megalomaniac who 
sacrificed the liberty of France for imperial 
splendour, and the i>eacc of Europe for 
military glory. He himself disapproved of 
power based entirely on force — " It is not as 
a general that I rule, but Ixjcause the nation 
believes that I have the civil qualities that 
fit one for ruling." The Consulate was 
generally regarded in France as a natural 
development of the Revolution, which was 
thus saved from royalist reaction. The 
people, wearied with tumultuous liberty, 
willingly voted him power for life and the 

right to fix the 
succession. The 
Empire was 
merely an 
attempt to 
stabilize this 
situation; tlw 
presence of tlic 
Pope at 
coronation 
would bind th?* 
Roman Cal ho 
lies to him ; tiu* 
brilbancc of thr 
court would 
lure back 
nobles. Even 
tlie splendid 
titles gi\cii t'l 
his generals were not only for show but tc 
secure their supjK)rt by playing on thn: 
vanity — "Men will let Iheniselves Ix' kilhd 
to iK’Come princes." The institution of tli'/ 
Legion of Honour had been a movt‘ of tiir 
same sort: "I feel my* isolation. So I cibt 
anchors of safety all round into deep wator ' 
He always remembered that his throne ^va5i 
founded on popular support and that. thouf;ii 
the liourlxins had been Kings of France, he 
was Emperor of the French. As to tliC 
accusation that he sought war, he seems to 
have understood that peace was neccssar\ 
to make his power safe. Victory he a)ul<l 
secure, but never lasting peace, for England 
always stirred up enemies against him. Pdt 
and his successors aided France's enemies 
with subsidies, not with loans, roelizing that 
to furnisli a struggling ally with munitions 
is as much a point of war as to supply one s 
own army. Except for a smell loan to 
Austria, nothing of the great sums advanced 
to the Continent was repaid, nor did England 
demand repayment. This was not due to 
love for Bourbons or even hatred for Bona- 
parte. In 1795 the Convention had voted 
the annexation of Belgium ; Napoleon wui 
not have given this up and kept his hold ^ 
France. "Even if the enemy had placc^ 
their headquarters in the Faubourg » • 
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Antoine, the French people would never have 
ceded their rights, nor renounced the union 
of I3elgium.’' England was equally resolute, 
for it was, and is, vital to her safety that no 
strong military power should hold the 
Belgian coast. Heal f>cace was therefore 
iiTq>ossible, and this Napoleon knew— “Eng- 
land will wage war on us as long as we hold 
Belgium.” 

Yet for a while it seemed as if peace liad 
been secured. Napoleon led his army across 
the Alps and at Marengo defeated Austria, 
who submitted, in the Treaty of Lun^ville, to 
h'rcnch control of Western Germany. In the 
next year Eng- 
land agreed to ' 

the Peace of 

Amiens, and ' /' >• 

Napolcjon could 

concentrate on ‘ •< 

his domestic ■> " 

reforms. Ad- 
mini stration, 
finance, andedu- 
cation were reor- 
ganized, while 
Koman Catho- 
licism was offi- 
cially restored. 

Officials were 
recruited from napoceon bbf< 

all political par- From the patiK 

ties, Talleyrand Photo: Vismmii 

tlic ex-bishop 

and Fouch6 the Jacobin both being ministers. 
The First Consul frequently attended the 
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squadron, he put into jxirt, and Nelson's 
arrival finally ruined the plan. Napoleon at 
once hurried liis army eastward. The 
year 1805 saw his greatest victory, for the 
rout of the AusLrian.s and Russians at 
Austcrlitz ciiinc soon after Mack's surrender 
at Ulm, it also saw the real cause of his 
downfall, for Trafalgar made the conquest 
of England im|>ossiblc, and he was now 
liound to incessant wars, although Ins 
country needed peace. The fatal defeat, 
however, was forgotten in the glory of liis 
campaigns. JVussia next resisted him, only 
to be crushed at Jena in 1806. He occupied 

Berlin, where he 
issued the J3er- 
l i n Decree, 
which sought to 
ruin England 
by closing Euro- 
pean ports to 
her trade. This 
V eventually 

forced on him an 
IpiPIII attempt to dom- 

. mate Europe, 

plan 

could only lx: 
effective if uni- 
versally applied. 
B THE SPHINX England replied 

gbyG^dme. by Orders in 

mstiemSofviu Council, which 

announced a 
blockade of France and her allies. In 1807, 

after victories at Eylau and Friedland, he 


meetings at which the Code Napol6on was met at Tilsit Tsar Alexander I, and for a 

drawn up. and seems to have showm remark- time dominated his imaginxCon. They made 

able acuteness and legal knowledge, although peace, and proceeded t». parcel Europe 

his contribution to the work is impossible to up between them. Alexander agreed to the 

assess. These activities were hani()crcd in cliangcs made after Austerlitz, by which 

1803 by renewed war with England. In 1804 sixteen German states were made into the 

came a royalist attempt on his life ; in retail- Confederation of the Rhine, while Louis 

ation he had a Bourbon, the Due d'Enghien, and Jerome Bonaparte became Kings of 

kidnapped and brought to France, to be Holland and Westphalia. More important 

hastily court-martialled and shot. This still, he agreed to shut British goods out of 

horrified Europe, but so reassured the his realm. Napoleon, in return, gave up his 
Republicans, who suspected Napoleou of idea of freeing Poland, ’although a warlike 
royalism, that he was shortly acclaimed as and enthusiastic ally w'ould have been of 

Emperor. The coronation was held in Notre great service to him. From now on his 

D^eon and December, 1804. Pope Pius VII policy was the building up of a European 

1 ™ ^me to perform the ceremony, but Fedeiation against England, and all who 

Napoleon, mindful of Revolutionary senti- would no* join met rough treauuent; for 

meat, crowned himself in defiance of all this reason the Papal States were annexed 

®2TangOTent8. In the next year he also and the Portuguese Royal Family banished, 

the iron crown of Lombardy. Spain was a market for English goods ; 

Gogia^ the Aroh-Enemy. The army now Spain was perplexed by squabbles between 

ncam^M at Boulogne for an invasion of the King, the Prince, and 'Godoy, their 

tK? control of the Channel Minister. It was natural that in 1 808 the 

11 . ^ willing to sacrifice his Spanish Bourbons should vanish into France 

trt eucocssfuUy lured Nelson and the throne be filled by Joseph Bonaparte, 

An Indies and returned, but, after whose place as King of Naples was taken by 

«cisivc action with Sir Rob^ Calder's Murat, the cavalry commander. Uncx- 
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pectedly, however, Spain flared into revolt. 
English armies were landed and the long- 
drawn-out Peninsular War Ixrgan. to drain 
France of men and money and to help make 
Frenchmen weary of war. Year by year 
Sir Arthur Wellesley consolidated his position 
against the best Marshals of the Empire — 
Sou It. Massi^na. and Marmont. Meanwhile, 
a second meeting with the Tsar and a host 
of minor royalties at Erfurt had resulted in 
little but reassuring speeches, and in 1809 
Austria declared war. Napoleon was defeated 
at Essling. but wiped this out with a victory 
atWagram. Aus- 
tria again made 
peace, and in the 
next year he 
divorced Jose- 
phine and mar- 
ried the Arch- 
duchess Marie 
Louise, daughter 
of the Emperor 
Francis. This, 
like the setting 
up of his brothers 
as kings, was 
another anchor 
cast in deep 
water : but none 
of these ancliors 
was to hold 
when the storm 
came. The situa- 
tion was bright- 
ened in 1 81 1 by 
the birth of his s*>n. the King of Rome, 
but w’ar with Russia \v41s l^ecorning inevitable, 
for Russia had openly disregarded the Berlin 
Decree. This economic war had caused much 
discontent in Europe, the effective English 
blockade was a hardship, and the want of 
English manufactures was only overcome by 
wholesale smuggling. 

Retreat from Moscow. In 1812 Napoleon 
invaded Russia in supjxjrt of his Continental 
System. The Russians retired; needing a 
victory to force a f)cace, he followed. 
Kutusof made a stand at Borodino, but 
Napoleon failed to overwhelm his army 
and the retreat continued. By September 
he was at Moscow, to hnd the city, like all 
the country through which he had passed, 
cleared of people and provisions. A hrc. 
started either by Russians according to set 
plan or by the carelessness of French looting 
parties, dcstrpyed a great deal of the city, 
and m^e it uninhabitable for the winter. 
Napoleon lingered for a while, hoping that 
Alexander would come to terms. In CMober 
he ordered the retreat to begin. The winter 
set in late that year, arriving with sudden 
severity. The Grand Army, dressed for a 


summer cam|>aign and short of supplies, died 
by hundreds. Even the cavalry horses were 
killed for food. Cossacks hung round the 
flanks, and had to be repeatedly driven oh 
by Marshal Nc-y and the rearguard. There 
was fierce lighting at the crossing of the 
Bercsina. When the miserable ruin of an 
army reached Poland, the Emperor hurried 
back to Pans to raise fresh forces. En 
couraged by this disaster and by the success 
of Wellington in Spain, Austria and Prussia 
joined the u'ar. In 1813 be was defeated at 
Leipzig. In 1814 he fought a brilliant but 
unavailing cam 
paign in Franci , 
until be was 
forced to abdi- 
cate by hj^ 
marshals. The 
Allies gave him 
the island of 
Elba; h i s w i f 0 
and child werr 
sent to Vienna 
where a (Zongres'^ 
met to reset tU' 
Europe. 

Waterloo. Fcm 
a time came re- 
ports of how he 
was contentedly 
organizing Ins 
little island , but 
4n March. 1815, h' 
landeil 111 IVamf 
with a s m a 1 1 
force. When troops were sent against hmv 
he advanced alone and af>j>ealcd .so 
cessfully to their mcniorit's that lh“)r 
royalist officers liad to run for it. Within .1 
few days lie was in Paris, and the restoiMi 
Louis XVlll was again an exile i In^ 
revival of enthusiasm wa.s encouragwu!, 
neverlhclcbs, I'rancc was in no mood tn 
endure more years of war, and tlie Alh'^ 
had pledged themselves to his destiuction 
The campaign oiH*ncd with dramatic fitness 
in Belgium. Najxjlcon defeated the Prussran^ 
at Ligny, while Ney kept the English busy 
at Quatre Bras. On i8th June the French 
fail^ to take the English position at 
Waterloo, and the arrival of Bliichor’s 
Pnissians turned the defeat into a rout 
Napoleon returned to Paris, and, finding no 
support there, surrendered himself to Eng- 
land. He was sent to St. Helena, in the 
Atlantic, where be died in 1821. His last 
years there were mostly spent in quarrel- 
ling with Sir Hudson lx)we, the governor 
of the Island, and in persuading Euroj^ 
that Sir Hudson's fussy, narrow-minded 
watchfulness was a deliberate and 
persecution. 
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I hc island on wbkh Napoleon spent his last years. 
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Estimate. Naix)lcoii was a mixture of 
contrasts. His imagination was fired by 
fantastic schemes— Ossi an was his favourite 
poet— and his genius for practical details 
enabled him to carry them out. He seems 
to have been ingeniously adaptive rather 
than original ; the plan of the Consulate, the 
scheme for the invasion of England, the 
Continental System, were none of them his 
own, while the methods of strategy he 
applied arc to l^e found in the excellent 
miliUry textbooks of the old royalist army, 
lie had the gift of co-ordination and a 
remarkable memory, to which much of his 
success was due. The triumph at Toulon was 
the result of a few hours spent there some 
years before. Studying the French cliaractcr 
as a foreigner, he played on its weaknesses, 
making great use of dramatic effect. F'rance 
Ivnefitcd greatly from his early rule and, but 
for the Belgium entanglement, which made 
war inevitable, lie might have left behind 
iiim a firmly established dynasty instead of 
a splendid traditum. 

It IS hardly t(K> much lu say that most of 
the lx.*ncfits of the Revolution were secured 
during Ikmaparte's Consulate; but the 
limperor’s wars left France permanently 
weakened Napoleon's genius m using other 
men may be nicasurecl if we compare his 
lasting legal and financial reforms carried 
out by Carnbac^rta and Gandin, his early 
success in diplomacy during Talleyrand’s 
tenure of office, the army organization of 
Carnot an^l the staff work of Bcrthiei on the 
one hand, with his dijilomalic blunders after 
Talleyrand’s dismissal and tlic lamentable 
coiifu-sion of details during the Waterloo 
aimpaign. Talleyrand certainly^ foresaw 
failure from the time of the invasion of the 
Peninsula; and it scjerns almost as though 
Napoleon \s genius had burnt out its great- 
ness when he reached middle age. At the 
end only cleverness in epigram remained. 

An unintentional result of his conquests 
was the eventual founding of the modern 
states of Italy and Germany, for strong 
national feeling in both these countries was 
originally aroused by resentment of Bona- 
parte’s domination. 

NAPOLEON n. The only son of Napoleon 
Ikjnaparte. See Reichstadt, Duke of. 

NAPOLEON m Charles Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte (1808-1873). Emperor of 
the French and nephew of the great Napoleon 
f. He was bom in Paris. 20th April, 1808, 
the son of Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, 
and Hortense, daughter of Napoleon's wife, 
Josephine Beauharnais. His youth after the 
overthrow of Napoleon, in 1815. was spent 
^th^s mother in exile, but the greatness of 
Bonaparte family was kept ever before 
umi, and from the time he was twelve years 


old. he seems to liave had dreams of empire. 
A thoughtful, serious boy, he made excellent 
progress in his studies, and might have been 
content to become a scholar and man of let- 
ters had he not felt that the tradition of his 
house demanded more of him. When the 
Duke of Reichstadt, Napoleon’s son, died in 
1832, Louis Napoleon felt more certain than 
ever of his destiny, and began to lay plan.s 
to achieve it, though still compelled to live 
in exile. 

In 1836 he became convinced that the 
government of Louis Philippe was weak and 
unpopular, and attempted to stir up the 
garrison at Strasbourg to revolt and support 
his claims. The result was a ludicrous failure, 
and he was sent to America, without being 
subjected to trial. On his return in the next 
year, he went to live in London, but kept 
in close touch with affairs in France, and in 
1840 made another attempt against I>ouis 
Philippe. This time he was sentenced to 
life imprisonment, but escaped, not at all 
discouraged in his ambition. 

When the Revolution of 1848 broke out, 
lie returned to France, but wiis compelled by 
the distrust of the provisional government to 
leave the country. Later in the same year, 
he returned, having t>ccn elected to the 
National Assembly by five departments, and 
in December was elected its president. For 
a time the president and the assembly seemed 
to w'ork in harmony, but mutual distrust 
arose, and in December. 1851, Ixiiiis Napo- 
leon ended the contest in his own favour by 
a sudden show of military force. Elected 
President of the republic for ten years by an 
overw'helming majority, hr forced the people 
to concur the next year :n the change from 
republic to empire, and he at length saw his 
dreams realized when he was crowmcil as 
Napoleon HI. In the next year, he married 
Eug6nic-Maric de Montijo, the marriage 
being prompted by affection rather than by 
ambition. She lived until 1920. 

Napoleon III tried to gain favour in 
France by adding territorv to the empire, 
and set out on an aggressive foreign policy. 
FYance, therefore, took a leading part in the 
Crimean War as the ally of England and 
Turkey against Russia, and espoused the 
cause of Italy in the struggle against Austria. 
Napoleon led the FYench armies and, though 
he proved to be no general, had a share in 
the victories of Magenta and Solferino. The 
treaty which he concluded at Villafranca 
with Austria was selfish, in that it neglected 
the interests of Italy and considered only 
France, which received the provinces of 
Nice and Savoy. 

Napoleon next attempted to set up a 
Latin and Catholic ” empire in Mexico, and 
took advantage of the American War of 
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Secession to place the Archduke Maximi* 
lian on the throne of that country. He soon 
found, however, that he was encroaching 
upon the principles of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and the project ended in failure. After the 
Seven Weeks War between Prussia and 
Austria, Napoleon began to regard Prussia 
as the natural enemy of France, and to look 
forward to a contest between the two coun- 
tries. Actual war broke out in 1870. Napo- 
leon led the French forces in the short but 
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decisive Franco-German War. was captured 
at Sedan on 2nd September, and subjected 
to imprisonment in Germany. His wife and 
son fled to England, and there, after peace 
had been made in 1872, Napoleon was 
allowed to join them. His death occurred at 
Chislehurst in Kent. His son, the Prince 
Imperial, as a young man served with the 
British Cavalry in the Zulu War. He was 
killed when a small detachment was am- 
bushed by the Zulus. 

NARBADA. A variant of the name Ner- 
budda (which see). 

NARCISSUS, nar sis* us. In Greek 
mythology, son of Cephissus. the river god, 
and Letriope. a nymph. Narcissus was a 
handsome lad, vain of his own beauty, and 
indiNerent to beauty in others. Echo, a 
nymph and a favourite of the gods, was so 
wounded by his rejection of her love that 
slie faded away until only her beautiful 
voice remained. The go^. angered by 


Narcissus' coldness and Echo's death, 
caused him to fall hoi)eIessIy in love with his 
own image, mirrored in a spring. Fascinated 
by his own face, he bent unceasingly over 
the spring until he. too. died and was 
changed by the gods into the flower that 
bears his name. 

NARCISSUS. A large genus of popular 
spring flowers which grow from bulbs ; the 
species are native to the Old World. There 
are various types of these flowers. To one- 
division belong those kinds in which the 
trumpet in the centre of the flower is the 
same length as the petals. Daffodils (which 
see) are long-trum|)et narcissi. Jonquih 
(which see) are short-trumpet narcissi. 

The best-known variety is the poft\ 
narcissus. It produces a single, widc-ojH-ii 
blossom on each stalk, the white petals 
surrounding a short, yellowish tube with a 
crinkled red edge. A multitude of 
types have been produced by hybridizatioi) 
Scientific Name. Narcissi In-long to (lie f.uinl, 

A maryliidactar. 

NARCOTIC, nar kot' ik. Certain siit> 
stances that have a marked effect upon tljr 
nerv^ous system, producing insensibility to 
pain, stupor, sleep or coma, according to (hr 
dose. The term is derived from the Greek 
word for "to make numb." Opium (whidi 
see), Indian hemp (hashish), belladonna, 
hyoscyamus (the leaves of henbane), chloral, 
cocaine, tobacco, alcoliol (in strong doses), 
and certain drugs denvc<r from coal lar 
products act as narcotics. When a narcotK. 
is given in sufficient quantity to cause 
or coma, it is called a hypnotic \ the tenn 
anodyne signifies a ilrug that relicve.s pairi 
by benumbing the nerves. All these drugs 
are used with benefit in medicine, but there is 
some danger of the formation of a drug habit 
The campaign against the illegal dis- 
tribution of narcotics is described under 
Opium. Sec also Chloral; Cocainl, 
Hashish; Morphine. 

NA RD. S ec Spikenako. 

NARTHEX. The name of the large vesth 
bulc or porch at the entrance of a building 
used for religious purposes. In the early dap 
of tlic Church the porch or vestibule was ju.st 
inside the main entrance to the Church, and 
was used by those who had not yet qualified 
for full membership. Occasioitally modern 
churches have a narthex which consists of a 
lean-to porch, either the whole width of tlic 
church, or only the vridth of the nave. This 
is always at the west end of the church. The 
narthex of to-day lias none of the religious 
significance attached to the corresponding 
part of the ancient churches. 

NARWHAL, nar'wdl. A large mammal 
found in Arctic seas and belonging to the 
jame order as the whales. The male narwhal 
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has a spiral ivory tusk growing out of the 
left side of the head. In some eases, there 
are two of these tusks, each of which is the 
outgrowth of a tooth in the upjKr jaw. 
Otherwise, the animals are toothless. 

The length of the narwhal is from 12 to 
I eft Uie tusk being from 6 to 10 ft. in 
length, and hollow nearly to the point. The 
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body colour is dark grey above and white 
Ulow, with darker patches on the sides. 
The licad is short and rounded, and there 
IS no dorsal fin. 

These animals feed on fish and molluscs, 
and arc usually found travelling in herds. 
Oil is obtained iuhii ui»- blubber, and the 
ivory and skins arc made into tools an<i other 
useful articles 

Scientific Name. The nan*hj| Ulougs to ihr 
laimly Odphintdae. It is classed as fiivitoJmi 
tnotnKfro^ 


NASEBY, nayz' be. Battle ok. The battle 
which decided the issue of the Civil War 
Ix'twcen Charles 1 and Parliament. The con- 
flict took place on 14th June, 1045. in tlic 
pari.sh of Naseby, in Northamptonshire. The 
ParUainentary army was commandc'd by 
Cromwell and Sir Thomas Fairfax. Prince 
Rupert, at the head of the Royalist cavalr>', 
routed Ireton's troops, but his pursuit of 
them carried him far from the main battle. 


Meanwhile, Cromwell’s cavalry had attacked 
the enemy’s rear. 



while Fairfax in the 
centre held his 
ground, and gradu- 
ally the Royalist 
infantry separated 
into small groups 
which surrendered 
one after another. 

NASH, Beau. 
Richard, better 
known as Beau 
Nash, was a famous 
dandy of the Geor- 


“8KAU" MASH P"* perfod. Hc 

{Naiionai rortrmii GmUtryi bom at Swan- 

sea, 1 8 th October, 
1074, and although in turn soldier and 
lawyer, earned a precarious living by gamb- 
nng. About 1704 he went to I^th, where 
e achieved fame as a social organizer 


and leader of fashion. He died in com|>ar- 
ativc poverty, 3rd February, 1762. 

NASEL, Paul (born 1889). A British 
artist. Educated at St. Paul's and the Slade 
School, he was later for a time instructor in 
design at the Royal College of Art, South 
Kensington. He was an official artist during 
the W^orld War, and attracted considerable 
attention with an exhibition of his paintings 
made on the Western Front. Primarily a 
landscape painter, he has executed interesting 
woodcuts and book illustrations. 

NASH OR NASHE, Thomas (i567>i6oi). 
One of the contemporaries of Christopher 
Marlowe, and himself a dramatist of some 
importance in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Nash, however, is more remarkable as a 
writer of satirical prose. A literary quarrel 
with Sj^nser’s friend, Gabriel Harvey, 
prompted him to uxite, among otlicr pieces, 
the lively Have with you to Saffron Walden 
(Harvey's birthplace). Of liis other pamph- 
lets the best known are Pierce Penniless and 
The Unfortunate Traveller. The first is a 
diffuse satire on luxury; the second, an 
exposure of the corruptions which resulted 
from the contemporary craze for foreign 
travel, may be regarded as a forerunner of 
the picaresque novel. Nash is a rambling 
writer, but he has some passages of delight- 
fully vigorous prose 

NAS HVniL E. See Tennessee. 

NASMYTH, nay' smith, James (1808-90). 
The inventor of the steam hammer; bom 
in Edinburgh. His invention was actually 
completed in 1839. but a patent was not 
taken out for it until 1842. Sec Steam 
Hammer. 

Many improvements in machinerv' are due 
to the ingenuity of Nasnijih, while hc 
designed many entirely new appliances, 
among w'hich were a planing machine, a 
nut-shaping machine, a steam pile-driver, 
and various hydraulic machines. Hc is also 
credited with the idea of using a submerged 
chain to tow boats on canals and rivers. 

NASSAU, nos' aw. Capital of the Baha- 
mas (which see). 

NASSAU, House of. Dm twin (d. 1076) 
is regarded as founder of the family. Wal- 
ram (d. 2198} became Count of Nassau and 
a vassal of the Empire. His grandsons 
divided their lands, Walram, the elder, tak- 
ing the territory on the right bank of the 
River Tjihn. His descendants remained the 
rulers of his lands, or of portions of them, 
until 1866, w^hen Adolf of Nassau-Weilburg, 
Duke of Nassau, supported Austria against 
IVussia. by which countr}'^ his state was 
annexed. 

In 1544 died Rcn^, Prince of Orange, 
bequeathing his principality to his cousin 
William of Nassau -Dillenburg, the descen- 
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dant of Otto, younger brother to Walrain. 
This William (see William of Orange) 
became Stadtholdcr of Holland, which he 
had led in the struggle for freedom against 
Spain. In 1584 he was succeeded by his 
eldest son Philip William, who died unmar- 
ried in 1618. During these years the control 
of affairs had been in the hands of Johan van 
Oldenbarncveldt (1547-1619), a follower of 
William the Silent. He aided the rise to 
power of Maurice of Nassau (1567-1625), the 
younger brother of Philip William. The young 
prince proved to be a brilliant general, and 
for years he commanded the Dutch forces. 
The truce of 1609 caused dissension between 
the statesman and the soldier, later em- 
bittei^ by religious differences. In 1618 
Maurice succeeded his brother as Prince, and 
a year later Oldenbarncveldt was beheaded. 
On the death of Maurice, his youngest 
brother, Frederick Henry, succeeded and 
showed great ability in council and in the 
field. He dic<l in 1O47. Hi.s son William II 
died of smallpox three years later; he had 
married Mar>' of England, daughter of 
Charles I, and his son, William III, was lx>rn 
shortly after the Stadtholder's death (set' 
Will!a.m hi of (fRLAi Britain). WttliaiTi 
HI left no children. The present repre- 
sentatives of the House of Nassau arc the 
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Royal House of Holland, descendants of 
John, brother of William the Silent. 

VASTURTIUK. The common name of a 
genus of South American plants, two species 
of which are establish^ favourites in 


English gardens. One is a trailing or climb- 
ing annual, whose brightly coloured blossoms 
of varying shades of yellow, orange, or red 
arc very effective in flow-cr Ixirders. Another 
popular kind is the dwarf, or " Tom Thumb." 
The nasturtium flower has n very interesting 
structure. There arc five sepals, the three 
upiwr ones l)eing so joined as to form a long 
spur wliich holds the nectar. 7'here are 
likewise five petals ; the llirec lower ones are 
somewhat away from the two upper, and 
grow on long, fringed claws. The leaves are 
almost round, and grow close together, often 
hiding the flower. The unrifwncd seeds are 
pickled in vinegar and eaten as a substitute 
for captTs. 

Annual nasturtiums grow readily from .seed 
sown rather late in spring Many l)eautifu! 
doiildc varieties have been produced bN 
culture, and on sunny but jXMir soil the plant 
grows well and is very hardy. The iumv 
scented kinds arc as reliable as any. 

ScieDtlfic Kame. N;isiur(iuins iK‘l«xur to (lie f.itml'. 
TrofHucolaceac. Tlic l*csl-knowii Ranirn spr* irs .u* 
fropatolutn trutjot, tlir rluuN-t, arul mtnus, Hit 
dv\.irf. 

NATAL'. With an area of 15,284 sq inib's 
Natal is the smallest province of the Union 
of South /\frir^, Ixjing 7 ]>er cent of Ue 
total area Since 1S07 Natal has embraced 
Zululand {io,.^27 s«p miles) Most of tin 
countr)- IS rugged and mountainous, n^p : 
from the coast regions to the interior, wbeo 
the Quathlamba ami Diaktyisln-rg Kaiigo'^ 
mark the frontier with Basutoland, the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal In 
these ranges there an* jx^aks over ir.oooff 
in height. Rivers dissixt the country' ii-lc 
deep valleys. Zulnland in the noUh i. 
relatively low-lying Mfist of the coast 
IS smooth, and harLK)urs, with the exception 
of Durban, are poor 

Climate, and coTisf-‘< j ucril 1 y xl uct ion , \ a i • 
much owing to the differences in elevation 
The coast regions arc warm, w'ith a hcav> 
summer rainfall anfl tropical crops. Tbr* 
midland areas between 1000 and 4500 ft arc 
cooler and somewhat drier, and ^avc a 
vclddike vegetation of open gras^nd with 
acacia bushes (wattle). This is largely a 
grating area. At higher elevations the climate 
is cool and wet, and there arc rich meadow 
lands and areas of forest. 

Population. The native potulation of 
Bantus numbered 1,139,804 at tfie census of 
1921 ; the Indian population in the same year 
was 141,649. and the half-caste or coloured, 
11.107. In 1936 the European population 
was 189,519, Bantus, Indians and half-castes 
or coloured numbered 1,542,880. Immigration 
to Natal is small. Indians who were formerly 
introduced for plantation work are now 
restricted, and many who failed to conform 
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to the required standard of living were 
repatriated in recent years. Bantu people are 
mainly labourers. The European population 
has trebled in the last fifty years. Education 
IS controlled by the provincial government for 
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ShoxNing the damage sustained during the siege 
a year U'forc. 
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the prestMit. There are State-anled schools 
both for Europeans an<l for native children, 
and very few EuroiK'an chihlren receive no 
schcKding. Technical and vocational educa- 
tion IS controlled by the Dniun. A site near 
Dm ban ha.s Ikh ii set apart for a University. 

Towns. Durban (]H)[)ulation 151,642, of 
uhom about half are Europeans) is the chief 
port, with an artificially improved harbour 
and railw'ay connection. It lias soap, furni- 
ture and explosive works. Pietermaritzburg 
(population, 36.023. including 21,566 Euro- 
jicans), the capital, is an inland town w'ith 
I ail connection with the Cape Province and 
the Transvaal. It has brewing, tanning and 


leather works. Newcastle (population about 
4500). at the foot of the Drakensberg Range, 
is a coal-mining centre with iron and steel 
works, l^dysmith (pop. 6650) is an im- 
portant railway junction and trading centre. 

Products. The low coast regions pro- 
duce sugar, maize, tropical fruits, cotton and 
tobacco; wattle is grown for tanning pur- 
f>oses. Tea is giving w-ay to sugar. Further 
inland, on higher ground, cattle, sheep, and 
temperate cereals lx?come more important. 

Among miner.ils, coal is important and of 
fairly good quality. A third to a half of the 
coal production of the Union is from Natal. 
Iron ore occurs in quantities; there is also 
graphite and gold in Zululand. 

History. Natal was discovered and named 
by Va.sco da Gama on Christmas Day, 1497. 
Not until 1823 and later years were attempts 
made, unofficially, to found British settle- 
ments, they met with opjxisition from Zulu 
chiefs. The Boers beg«in to invade Natal in 
1835 and proclaimed a Dutch Republic in 
1840 They were, however, turned out, and 
in 1843 Xatal was proclaimed a British 
colony annexed to Cajx* Colony. It became 
a separate colony m i8s;6, and obtiiined 
resjxinsible government in 1893 In 1910 
the colony was merged in the Union of 
South Africa Sec South .African War. 

NATHAK. A Biblical character. See 
1 1 Samuel, \ n. xn etc. 

NATIONAL ANTHEMS. The name of the 
author and comjxiser of Gixi Save the Ktrig, 
the national anthem of the United Kingdom 
IS not definitely know n, but both words and 
music are generally attributixl to Henry 
Carey, a {xipular composer who is supi>osed 
to have written them about 1740 A general 
Ix^lief IS that he adapted the anthem from 
earlier forms, jxissibly from an air comjxiscci 
by Dr. John Bull, orgam.st to James 1 . It 
was sung frequently in Ivondon in 1745, and 
later was adopted in C.emiany and Den- 
mark by continental composers. The French 
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national anthem, the Marseillaiss, was com- 
posed in 1792 by Rouget de Lisle, a young 
officer who wrote both the words and the 
music. In Germany the national anthem is 
Deutschland ubet A lies, and the song of the 
Nazi revolutionary movement is the Horst 
Wessel. The Russian national anthem, 
Boxhe Zaria Chrany, has been replaced by 
the Internationale. In the United States. 
The Star-Spangled Banner and Hail, Colum- 
bia are the official songs. 

NATIONAL DEBT, The total of the debt 
owed by a nation, contracted as a result of 
wars, or for territorial expansion, or to meet 
deficits when receipts from all usual sources 
do not equal expenditure. 

Nations began to contract public debts 
over two hundred years ago, and in this 
Great Britain led. Previous to 1688. the 
King gav'e his personal pledge, secured by 
his jewels, for its repwiyment; but the revo- 
lution of that year made necessary other 
devices, and the credit of the whole nation 
was substituted, based upon Acts of Par- 
liament. Other nations soon began to meet 
emergencies in the same manner, and to-day. 
practically cver>* civilized country has a 
standing indebt^ness. 

Political economists have uttered warnings 
because of tlie continual increase in public 
debts. Adam Smith prophesied before the 
year 1 790 that the enormous obligations they 
had assumed would eventually ruin Euro- 
pean countries. 

The justification for borrowing to meet 
expenditure is that posterity should help to 
pay for costs incurred for its benefit. Actu- 
ally, it would be almost iro]:x>ssiblc, without 
crippling taxation, to meet these liabilities 
out of current income. 

Britain’s Debt. In Britain, as elsewhere, 
wars have been the main cause of the in- 
crease in the National Debt. In 1688 the 
Debt was only ;£664,263, but by 1697 it bad 
risen to /2 1,250,000, owing to the wars of 
William III. The Duke of Marllwrough's 
activities accounted for an increase of about 
£33.000,000, and the Spanish-Austrian wars 
for about £32,000,000. The Seven Years 
War, 1756-1763, raised the total by about 
£60,000,000, az^ the American Revolution 
by about £120.000.000. The most costly war 
previous to 1914-1919 was the struggle with 
Napoleon, which added about £38o,ooo,ood 
to the Debt, although 64 per cent of its cost 
had been raised by taxation; the total in 
1816 was £900,000,000. The Crimean War, 
1854-1857, added a further £35,000.000, 
but the total was reduced to £635,000.000 
by 1899, when the Boer War brolm out and 
was responsible for another increase of 
about £162,000,000. 

The state of the National Debt since 1914 


is riiown by the following figures, taken as on 
31st March of each year — 


19x4 . 


C millions 
. 661 

1918 . 


5921 

1919 . 


. 7482 

1920 . 


. 7876 

1921 . 


. 7623 

1922 . 


. 7721 



£ millions 

1923 • 

. 7812 

193a 

. 7648 

1933 

• 7859 

*934 

. 8030 

*935 

. 805?! 

*936 . 

. 7796 


The Funded and the Unfunded Debt. The 
National Debt of Great Britain is of two 
kinds. The permanent debt, which is not 
to be repaid, is known as the Funded Debt, 
on which only the interest is due at the 
specified times. A notable example of thU 
is “Consols," bearing interest at 2 J per cent. 
Other borrowings, due to be repaid at any 
time between two fixed dates, arc known as 
the Unfunded Debt. National Savings Cer 
tificates and Treasury'' Bills come into this 
category. 

Bracing the National Debt. The post 
war cost of retaining E^ritain's National Debt 
wxks practically £1.000.000 per day until a 
fall in the general rate of interest cnabUNl 
those loans falling for redemption to be con 
verted into other loans Ix^aring a lower rate 
The cost in 1926-27 was £3i3,7oo,oo<y 
whereas for 1935 been reduced t<^ 

£210,613,177. 

Various remedies were suggested, including 
repudiation of tlie debt, and a Capital I^vy 
Less drastic and more econcunically sound 
measures have l>cen adopted to effect a 
reduction. 

1. Terminable Annuities are offered in 
exchange for a capital sum. The annual 
payment is a charge to be met out of 
Government revenue, but in time a portion 
of the Debt is redeemed. 

2. Surplus Revenue of any year can be 
applied to Debt redemption. The outcrv 
for relief in taxation, however, often stays 
tlie hand of the Chancellor of the Exchetjuer 
in his good intentions. 

3. Purchase. Often it is possible to effect 
a saving by purchases, on behalf of the 
Government, of stocks on the Stock Ex- 
change when prices are low. 

4. Sinking Funds. As early as 1786 Pitt 
experimenb^ in making provision annually 
for a sum of £1,000,000 to be set aside to 
wards the reduction of the Debt. In this 
way the National Debt Commissioners c^me 
into being. In 1875 the New Sinking Fund 
was established by Sir Stafford Nortbeote 
for a sum (£28,000,000, but ofttn altered) 
to be set aside each yw for Debt redemp- 
tioo. War emergencies in 1914 caused a 
temporaiy cessation, but 1923 saw the return 
of the principle when the sum was fixed at 
£50,000,000. The Colwyn Committee, re- 
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porting in 1927. suggested £73.000,000 ulti- 
mately rising to ;£ioo,ooo,ooo per annum. 

Winston ChurchU], in his budget of 192S, 
instituted the principle whereby the debt 
charge, including interest and sinking fund, 
should be stabilized at £355»f^»ooo per 
annum, but this principle has not been 
adopted by his successors in the Chancellor- 
ship. 

In Other Coimtries. The United States of 
America debt was only I75.463.746 I 79 i. 

hut by 1835 it had been almost paid off. The 
Civil VVar (1861-1865), however, raised it 
$2,755,764,000. The construction of the 
Panama Canal and the Spanish -American 
War were costly undertakings, but the 
World War left America with a total of 
$25,482,034,000 in 1919. In 1935 the debt 
was $28,700,000,000. Canada assumed the 
liabilities of the separate colonies, which 
were $92,500,000 in 1867. but. like other 
])arts of the Briti.sh Empire. Canada’s later 
debt was increased by the construction of 
public works, canals and nulways. and not 
by war expenditi ic u.dil 1914-1919. There 
was a burden of $2,417,437,696 in 1925. 
since when there has been some rt*duction. 

I'laiice had the largest debt of any 
country in the world in 1914- The World 
War embroiled over twenty nations and their 
debts incrcase<l enormously. At pre-war 
currency values Germany owed after the 
War the ocjuiv^alent of 396, 895, 000,000 ; 
Fr«incc, j{i 3, 144,200,000 ; Italy owed alxiut 
;^4,503,2(X).ooo ; and Russia ^^4, 9 13,000,000. 

NATIONAL GALLERY. See London. 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. The term 
signifies a government representative of all 
jx^litical views, usually formed in a time of 
crisis, as distinct from a government repre- 
sentative of only one jxihtical jiarty. Such 
a government — though this was styled a 
('oalition Government and not a National — 
was formed during the World War in Britain, 
when Mr. Lloyd George formed an Adminis- 
tration consisting of ministers drawn from 
the Conservative, Liberal and Labour Par- 
ties. Following an acute financial crisis in 
the summer of 1931, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
then I'rimc Minister of a I.abour Govem- 
ment. resigned ofhcc and created a National 
Government of which he became the Prime 
Minister. He failed to obtain for it the sup- 
port of the Labour Party, but associated with 
him were three other members of the Labour 
Cabinet, these being Mr. Pliilip (afterwards 
I-ord) Snowden (Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer), Lord Sankey (Lord Chancellor), 
and Mr. J. H. Thomas, for many years a 
prominent leader of the Trade Union Move- 
ment. The Conservative Party was repre- 
»ntcd in the Government by its leaders, 
including Mr. Stanley Baldwin, a former 


Prime Minister, and the Liberal Party was 
represented, among others, by Sir John 
Simon and Sir Herbert Samuel. The main 
body of the Labour Party went into Opposi- 
tion. Socialists who supported the National 
Government formed themselves into a 
National Labour Group, and a National 
Liberal Group was also created. 

After Mr. Snowden had introduced an 
emergency Budget, economies had been 
instituted, and the Gold Standard suspended. 
Parliament was dissolved. At the General 
Election, the National Government won an 
overwhelming majority. Mr. MacDonald 
continued as Prime Minister, but Mr. 
Snowden, becoming a member of the House 
of Lords, was succe<xled as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
Subsequent disagreement with the Govern- 
ment’s tariff policy led to the resignation of 
Sir Herbert Samuel, a Liberal leader, and 
ultimately one section of the Liberal Party, 
led by Sir Herbert, w'cnt into Opposition. 
Mr. lialdwin became Prime Minister in 
June, 1935, Mr. MacDonald continuing his 
membership of the Cabinet as Lord President 
of the Council. The National Government 
was again successful at a general election in 
Novembe^r, 1935, though with a reduced 
majority. With tlic >vithdrawal of I^rd 
Sankey from the Lord Chancellorship, and 
the resignation of Mr. J. H. Thomas for 
personal reasons in May. 1936, the only 
remaining prominent Socialist supj>orter of 
the National Government was Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. 

NATIONAL INSURANCE. The BritLsh 
State insurance schemes date from the 
(lassing of the first National Health Insur- 
ance Act in 1 91 1, llie object of tlie Act 
was “ to provide for insurance against loss of 
health, and for the prevention and cure of 
sickness, and for insurance against unem- 
ployment, and for purposes incidental 
thereto." There are now several Acts of 
Parliament covering health, i>ensions, and 
unemployment insurance. Tlie Acts are 
compulsory and universal in their applica- 
tion to the working classes. They are con- 
tributory by employers, workpeople, and the 
State, and are worked principally through 
"approved societies." Contributions are 
payable in the first instance by the employer, 
who is called upon to afhx stamps of the 
correct value to the insurance cards of the 
employees, and he is authorized to deduct 
from the employees’ wages the amounts 
representing their share of the contributions. 
S<» Health Insu rance. 

NATIONALITY. Although a nation is not 
the same as a State, tiie term " nationality ’’ 
IS often used, both in law and m common 
language, to express membership of a State. 
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Each State defines for itself by its municipal 
law what classes of persons it will regard as 
its subjects. Most States claim as subjects 
the children of their subjects, even if born 
abroad, and some also claim the children of 
aliens, if bom in their territory. Thus it may 
happen that a person is claimed as a subject 
by two States, the State in \vhose territory 
he was born and the State to which his 
father belonged. The law of some States 
gives sucli a person a right of choice when 
he reaches years of discretion. E.\cept in the 
United States of America, a wife acquires 
the nationality of her husband. 

British Nationality. The ft >1 lowing are 
recognized as British subjects (i) Any per- 
son bom within His Majesty's dominions or 
on board a British ship (but not on Ixiard a 
foreign ship in British waters), whether his 
parents were British or foreign. 

(2) Any person born out of His Majesty's 
dominions if his father was a British subject 
and he fulfils one of the following conditions : 
{a) his father was born within His Majesty's 
allegiance. (6) his father had been naturalized 
or had become a British subject through 
annexation of territory, (c) his father waj» 
at the time of his birth in the service of the 
Crown, or (tijlhc birth was registere<i within 
one year at a British Cx^nsulate Sec also 
Naturalizatiom. 

NATIONALIZATION. The acquisition by 
a State of any industry', trade, or ser\ice 
\rith the object of controlling and admin- 
istering it. By this socialization of economic 
activity, profit, if any, is jiassed to the St3te 
instead of to individuals. Complete .socialism 
would entail state ownership of all industries 
and services, but even those Stales where tiie 
capitalist system is still firmly entrenchcrl 
have entered upon the nationalization of 
activities considered essential to the well 
being of the nation. Such services arc trans- 
port, education, power, jxistal facilities, 
telephones, telegraphs, etc. A nuxlificd form 
of nationalization is municipal ownership 
(which see), and in Britain national or local 
interests are safeguarded also by those con- 
cerns operated as public utility corporations, 
c.g. the Central l^cctricity Itord, tiie Port 
of London Authority, and the Metropolitan 
Water Board, where the profit is limited to 
a reasonable return on the capital invested, 
the services being rendered at the lowest 
possible charge. 

Some undertakings, however, may be 
forced into national ownership by economic 
conditions. For example, British railway.s 
and coal mines present the problem of lx*ing 
essential to national interests and yet allow- 
ing only a small margin of profit. I'hc 
nationalization of such interests would not 
be profitable to the Exchequer, and >^t they 


cannot be allowed to lapse for nationat 
reasons. In theca.se of nationally-owned coal 
mines, a mine costly to work could still 
continue when costing is on the broader 
basis of the whole industry, and so avoid 
severe labour dislocation, and labour re- 
muneration — a frequent cause of stoppage 
in this industry- -could be standardized and 
not left dependent on the success of each 
individual enterprise. 

Nationalization has its disadvantages, of 
course. The stifling of priv'atc enterpri.se may 
be very harmful wlicre dev^elopment is 
needed, and bureaucratic administration may 
become uneconomic. 

NATIONAL MARK. The trade emblem 
authorized by tlie Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries to denote that the commodities 
so marked arc graded and packed according 
to standards laid down by' the Ministry 
Thc.se standards may^ refer to size, weight, 
quality', quantity, colour, inetluxi of pack 
ing, or any other factor, or combination of 
factors, in the pnxluction and marketing of 
spt'cilieil goexis Included in the National 
Mark scheme arc aj>j)Ies, jx*ars, toinatot's, 
cucumlxTs, eggs. potatoc*.s, lx?ef. wheat, 
flour, malt products and other agnciiltiiTal 
produce. The National Mark serves not 
only' as a certificate of origin but also as a 
certificate of quality'. lkx.d, for in.stance, is 
graded and lal^lltxl in three qualities. Select 
Home Killed, IViine Home Killed, and Good 
Home Killeil. 

NATIONAL PARKS. See Parks. 

NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT. An imjx)i 
taut measure of the "New Deal" by' which 
President Koosevelt attempted to restore 
economic pro.s{K!rity to the United States, 
after the deprt'ssion of 19J0-J2, was the 
National Industrial Kecovery Act I'ated 
by a situation in which trade was dwindlmp 
with increasing vcl(x:ity, ever dccrcasiiif^ 
w'agcs, collaj>sing prices, and rapidly increas 
ing numbers of unemployed, the l^csidenl, 
in June, 1933, created the National Ib'cxjvery 
Administration, with General Johnson at its 
head. The objectives were to stern the dow n 
ward trend of industry', to advance pricc-s, to 
reduce the hours of labour, and to achicv< 
higher wage rates. To jicrmit price fixing by 
agreement, the Sherman anti-Tnist laws 
were suspended in their most mijxirtant 
provisions for the firms that came under tlu 
"codes" of N.K.A. Section 7 of the Act 
legahzcrl collective bargaining, thereby giv- 
ing greater recognition to the trade union 
movement in the United States. The clau^'* 
declared that I.,alx>ur should have the riglit 
to organize freely, and to l)e represented m 
co*lectivc liargaining by spokesmen of it*' 
own choice. Under a system of "industrial 
the intention wah to establish a 
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minimum wage throughout the country, and 
to make corresponding increases in the rates 
of pay for all workers, excepting those 
receiving, roughly, more than three times 
the proposed minimum. This scheme, how- 
ever, met vith only partial success, and 
generally the plan had to Ixi abandoned, but 
many thousands of workers, especially those 
receiving less than twelve dollars a week in 
the North, and eleven dollars in the South, 
received advances. Tliis led to some increase 
in prices, and there was general criticism that 
N.K.A. had raised prices without raising pur- 
chasing power. Further criticism was that 
the iK-rmitted price-fixing was giving the 
larger businesses the opportunity of crushing 
the binaller businesses. President Roosevelt, 
however, in his message to Congress on 20th 
February, 1935, claimed that the Act had 
l>cen the 'biggest factor in giving rc-cmploy- 
ment to approximately 4,000,000 ixjople." 

N.K A came to an end as the 
result ol an adverse legal decision 
given on 27th Mav 1935. by the 
Supreme Court ot the united States, 
riiough due to expire on i6th June, 

1935, the Act, HI many of its pro- 
visions, would certainly have licen 
extended until 1937, but the 
(Court's decision in the Schcchter 
rouHiy Corporation case destroyed 
practically the whole of its activities. 

I he Supreme Court held that Con- 
gress had not the right to delegate 
to the President what they con- 
sidered to be the pow’er to create 
legislation. N.K. A. was finally tcr- 
minalcd as an indei)cndent Ixxly on 
24th December, 1935. 

NATIONAL SA^G. In Great 
Hritaui this is estimated to average 
approximately ^4 50,000,000 a year, 
but this figure includes expenditure 
on new houses and furniture. It con- 
stitutes 10 9 per cent of national in- 
c omc. The average saving per family 
is estimated at ^36 a year. Small 
savings are chiefly effected through 
Post Office Savings Bank, Trustee 
Savings Banks, National Savings 
Certificates, Building Societies and 
O^-operative Societies. The Nat- 
ional Savings Movement is the out- 
come of the National War Savings 
Movement, founded to encourage 
savings during the World War. 

There are now over 35,000 National 
Sav^ings groups in England. Esti- 
mates of national savings in the past 
century give these at ;i40,ooo.ooo a 
yew between 1820 and 1840. 
nsmg to £80,000.000 a year by i860, 
and £120,000.000 a year in 1880. 


Professor Bowley and Sir Josiah Stamp, in 
1926, estimated the total savings of Great 
Britain in 1911 at £330.000.000, of which 
£230,000,000 were invested at home and 
£100,000.000 invested abroad. 

NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
War Savings Certificates introduced to rais(i 
finance for the conduct of the World War 
were in effect bills issued at a discount. The 
investor bought for 15s. 6d. the right to 
receive £i at the end of five years. But he 
could call for the return of his money when 
he pleased and would obtain, after the first 
year, interest in addition. Interest was earn- 
ablc up to ten years, and was not liable to 
income tax ; but, in order to preserve their 
purpose of reaching the small investor only, 
no one might hold more than £500 in certifi- 
cates. In 1920 the name of the certificates 
was changed to "National Savings Certifi- 
cates"; and the price was raised to i6s. as 
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from 1st April. 1922. On ist March. 1935. the 
price of the Sixth Issue was reduced to 13s. 

The name is a little ambiguous, for from 
the point of view of the community, an 
increase in National Savings Certificates 
denotes an increase in National Debt. The 
savings are, as regards the nation, borrow- 
ings : and. like all borrowings, they entail two 
disagreeable features, present payment of in- 
terest and ultimate repaynnent of principal. 

NATURAL BRIDGE. When a mass of 
earth or rock spans a stream, gorge, or other 
depression in such a way as to form an arch, 
we have the geological formation known as 
a natural bridge. These bridges arc often 
the result of water working its w'ay slowly 
through loose soil or soft rock beneath a 
harder layer, and gradually washing out 
the softer material. 

NATURAL GAS. Gas which issues from 
crevices in rock. It has a higher percentage 
of methane than artificial gas and produces 
from two to three times the amount of heat 
per unit, but it docs not give as good light. 

Natural gas occurs in regions where petro- 
leum is found, and it Is procured by sinking 
wells (sec Wia.L-IioRi.NG). The wells vary 
from a few hundred to 6000 or more feet in 
depth. The pressure in a new well may be as 
high as Jooo lb. to the srpiarc inch, but usu- 
ally it is less — 500, 400, and 250 Ib, and under 
being common. As the gas continues to 
flow, the pressure decreases, and the flow 
fiom some of the oldest wells has ceased, 
showing that the gas is a product of some 
past geological age. There is record of the 
use of natural gas in a Parsec fire temple 
near Baku (A.sia) as early as the seventh 
century. 

Prodaction and Uses. The extraction of 
natural gas constitutes to-day an important 
industry in several parts of the wwld, not- 
ably in Canada and the U.S.A. By a 
recently discovered method, petrol is manu- 
factured from natural gas. Over 21,500,000 
thousand cubic feet of natural gas is the 
average annual yield in the Dominion. Two- 
thirds of the amount is produced in Ontario, 
and one- third in Alberta. 

NATURALIZATION. The legal process by 
which a person becomes a citizen of a 
country other than that of his birth. Nat- 
uralization occurs automatically when terri- 
tory' formerly belonging to one State is 
annexed by another, and. save in the United 
States of America, when a woman mairies 
she acquires the nationality of her husband. 
In oth^ cases naturalization can be eflected 
only under the conditions and through the 
forms prescribed by the law of the particular 
state concerned. Most states, including 
Britain, provide that one of their subjects 
who b^mes naturalized elsewhere shall 


cease to owe allegiance to them, but states 
where military service is compulsory do not, 
as a rule, allow men without special per- 
mission to renounce their allegiance until 
they have performed their service, and, if 
they emigrate before then without permission, 
they are held still liable to military service 
and often to criminal punishment, if they 
ever return. 

In Britain, a certificate of naturalization 
may be granted by the Secretary of State to 
an alien who fulfils the following conditions : 
(i) He must either have resided in the 
United Kingdom for the year immediately 
preceding his application, and in some part 
of His Majesty's dominions for at least 
four of the preceding seven years, or have 
been in the service of the Crow'ii for five of 
the eight years immediately preceding his 
application. But a w'oman who, having lo.st 
British nationality by marrying an alien, 
seeks to reacquire it by naturalization after 
the termination of the marriage, need not 
show' this qualification. (2) He inust of 
good character and have an adequate know- 
ledge of English. (3) He niu-st intend 
continue^ his residence in His Majesty's 
dominions or his service under the Crown 
Even then, the grant of the certificate is 
in the alisoiute discretion of the Sccrctarv 
If it is granted, the applicant must take the 
oath of allegiance l>eforc it becomes cfTcHrlive 
The certificate may also confer British 
nationality on the children of ttic applicant 
who are under age. 

Brili-sh naturalization may applied foi 
on the same terms in otlier i>arts of tin 
Briti.sh Empire as w-cll, and a .self-governing 
Dominion lias also the |X)W'cr to grant 
'‘Dominion naturalization" which will be 
valid only within that particular Dominion 

'Fhc w'hole theory of naturalization is a 
modern development. Until the nineteenth 
century, a man remained a citizen of hr^ 
native land, regardless of w'herc he lived 
One of the causes of the war of 1812 w;i'^ 
the Bntisli impressment of seamen w'ho 
were of British birth but of American citizen- 
ship. It was not until 1870 that Great Britain 
formally renounced the old principle, and 
recognized the right of individuals to tran^ 
fer their allegiance. 

NATURAL SELECTION. The thcorv. 
first advanced by Darw'in, that "nflsw sj^cck*? 
may result from the selective action of 
external conditions upon the variations from 
their specific type which individuals pre- 
sent." When Darwin’s book. The Origin of 
Species by Means of Natural Selection, or 
The Preservation of Favoured Races tn thf 
Struggle for Life, came out in 1859. 
advanced a theory as to how all living 
things came to have their present form. 
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Selection by Life and Death. There arc 
so many more individuals born than can 
possibly survive, because of limitations of 
space and food, materials for shelter, and so 
on. that the very slightest advantage of one 
over the other may keep the one alive and 
kill the other. Thus nature prevents over- 
crowding in the world by killing off the weak, 
or th(ise forifis which arc not adapted to the 
conditions under which they must live if 
they survive, and by favouring the others. 

Young of tlie same parents, in all forms of 
hie, differ more or less widely. These varia- 
tions, slight as they are, tend to be inherited. 
If the variation is such that it hinders or 
incapacitates, the species becomes extinct, 
if it is in the direction of increased fitness, it 
Ijccomes a characteristic of a surviving 
species. So it seems that all forms of life 
are fighting, usually without realizing it, for 
a chance to live. This fight has given rise 
to two phrases, "the survival of the fittest" 
and "the struggle for existence." by wdiich 
Darwin meant not "ilv that the individual 
must l>e successful in niaintairung life under 
his conditions, hut that he must leave 
voung, otherwise, his species will die out. 

Dai win adriiitted that the theory is hard to 
prove: it is only by observation of present 
forms, and their fitness for their environment, 
that we are able to accept it. Sec Evolution. 

NATURE, 13 A I ANCiv of. Plants and ani- 
mals arc completely interdependent on 
account of their monies of feeding. 

The plant absoibs c.arbon dioxide, an 
atmospheric gas. through the leaves, and 
wafer and salts through the roots, and 
builds them up into sugar, starch, cellulose 
and other materials. lit>erating oxygen into 
the atmosphere at the same time. This 
building-up process retjuircs a large amount 
of energy, which is obtJiined from sunlight 
by means of chlorophyll, the green colouring- 
matter common to all leaves. 

All plant pioducts are built up on similar 
lines. Starting with carbon dioxide, water 
and a few simple salts, such as nitrates, the 
plant makes perfumes, colouring - matters, 
vitamins, drugs, oils, resins, as well as animal 
food in abundance. 

Plants, however, would soon denude the 
air of carbon dioxide, and the soil of salts, 
were it not for complementary animal and 
bacterial processes. 

Animal metabolism involves mainly the 
absorption of the two plant products, food 
and oxygen, and iheir ultimate conversion 
in+o waste materials, viz. carbon dixoide, 
water, urea, salts, etc. In tliis way. the ani- 
n^l returns to the atmosphere and soil pre- 
n^^torials required by the plant. 
The nitrogen cycle is complicated by the 
act that both plant and animal waste 


nitrogen is combined with hydrogen, and, 
as such, is useless to the plant. Bacteria, 
however, ultimately convert it into nitrates, 
i.e. nitrogen combined with oxygen, in which 
form the plant can readily absorb it. A cer- 
tain amount of free nitrogen also finds its 
way into the atmosphere, but this is re- 
turned to the earth as nitrate, formed dur- 
ing thunderstorms, and by other processes. 

This great balanced system may also be 
pictured in terms of energy — energy passing 
from its only source, the sun, through plants 
and animals in turn. Its downward course 
to a "heat death " is merely diverted ; yet, as 
a result, plants grow and animals move, which, 
after all, is life itself to many simple forms. 

Civilization has augmented the supply of 
plant food by fuel combustion, industrial 
fermentation, etc. 

NATURE STUDY. Nature study is the 
study of the universe in which we dwell, 
and of everything that surrounds us, both 
living and inanimate. While modem physics 
si)eculatcs on the origin and ultimate fate of 
the universe, geology explains the shape and 
structure of mountain, moor and meadow, 
or describes the appearance and disappear- 
ance of continents and seas. Zoology and 
l>otany unravel the tangled threads of 
Evolution and account for the animals and 
plants that are found in the world of to-day. 
Each contains innumerable subdivisions, for 
this is the age of the speciahst. So far has 
man’s thirst for knowledge driven him that 
no one individual can to-day hope to ad- 
vance the torch of truth very’ much further 
unless he dehl)cratcly restnets his sphere of 
activities. It will Ixi seen that Nature study 
is literally the mother of the sciences. 

A science like ecology^ largely relics for 
its material on many hundreds of people 
making quite simple oliscrvations on animals 
in the country. The spread of the grey 
squirrel is a case in point. Anybody who has 
seen these little aliens in a distnct where 
they have not been seen l>cforc, is in posses- 
sion of a fact which may be of value to the 
ecologist working on the spread of this 
unfortunate introduction from America. 
Indeed, the day has now daw'ned when the 
humblest student of Nature may help in 
the investigation of this pest or that problem. 

There can be hardly any other subject in 
the school curriculum that demands greater 
ability on the part of the teacher. It is not 
enough to be a walking encyxlopaedia of 
facts. A deep love of Nature is even more 
important. The teacher of Nature study 
has one great advantage— children arc so 
much closer to Nature than adults that 
they normally exhibit a deep interest in 
living creatures. The desire to read and 
to write, or to make simple arithmeticai 
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calculations, will be greatly stimulated if the 
younger children are encouraged to keep a 
notel^k in which they recoid their ob^> 
vations on, for example, the germination of 
seeds or the life cycle of the frog. The desire 
to draw, strong in most children, will be 
given an object if the children are allow'ed to 
illustrate their notes, in howe\'er rudiment- 
ary a manner. 

Whilst the teacher of Nature study re- 
quires to be well informed on a variety of 
subjects, this is the smaller part of his bur- 
den ; the other is no less than the moral and 


For reptiles, such as lizards, slow-worms or 
grass snakes, the vivarium must be dry. A 
bowl of water will be necessary', as reptiles 
drink; batrachians do not drink. They 




spiritual education of his pupils. The nature 
and origin of sex, the mystery of birth and 
the even greater mystery of death will be 
his special concern Oiildrcn are often cruel 
and thoughtless — it will be for the teacher 
of Nature study to check sucJi inclinations 
Thus, children should Icam tliat, once they 
have picked a flower, they must take care 
of it, never allowing it to wilt l^ecausc they 
arc too tired or too busy to put it in water. 
In the same w*ay, if t^ poles are brought 
into the classroom in a jar of water, proper 
care should be given them. 

School Equipment lor Natnre Study. A 
small library is essential. The earlier children 
learn to use simple books of reference the 
better. A pair of held glasses will be useful, 
and a magnifying glass and one or two birds' 
nesting-boxes. Even if birds do not use the 
Utter at first, bumble bees and earwigs will 
breed in them and wood mice make their 
winter nests. Further, there should be a 
Urrarium or vivarium in which are put the 
frogs, toads, or lizards to be studied. For 
batrachians, the cage should contain damp 
moss (which must not become dry or wei) 
frequently changed, and a piece of bark or 
other dark hiding-place. A shallow bowl of 
water will be required; it should be kept 
from the sun. 


absorb moisture through their skin and 
sometimes like to sit in water. The reptiles 
w'ill require a few small branches to climb 
on, dry moss to hide beneath and sun (not 
too much or too hot) to bask in. None of 
these animals need be fed if kept only a 
day or two. ^ 

An aquarium will be required for newts, 
which will readily lay their eggs in thr 
.spring; or for kcMiping little fish, tadpr)Ies. 
water- bee ties, etc. Clover the bottom witli 
an inch of well washed and scalded sand, 
plant cuttings of aquatic weeds (held down, 
until they take reK>t, with small stones) t(.' 
fill two-thirds of the space. Fill gently witli 
clean pond or river w'ater (or tap water that 
has been expo.sed to the sun and air foi 
several day's). Hcrnomlicr the rule, an inch 
of fish, exclusive of tail, to each gallon of 
water In a proix.Tly arranged aquanum the 
water will remain clear for montlis if du^d 
is removcxl from the surface by' drawing' 
strips of newspaper across the water, and 
if debris is .sy'phoncd off the Ix^ttom with a 
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piece of rubber tubing. Tlie depth of the 
water must be considerably less tlian tho 
width of the aquarium. The usual position, 
on a window sill, is bad — the plants gro’A 
too quickly and the fish dislike the glare 
Round fish globes cannot be condemned too 
strongly. Fish require the subdued ilhi 
mination of a pond, which of ooui-^e 1^ 
lighted only from above. 

A pond or outdoor pool is even nioj<‘ 
useful than an aquarium. An ordinary 
woeden tub will make, when sunk 
ground, an excellent little pool in wim 
goldfish will readily breed and water 
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ri»e toad b ‘ ■ UF« HItTOIIY OF TUB TOAD 

I' d deposiu tha‘i^*^‘JSSfj£i5J?!vl‘* •«<»»>«>“» of aa inch ia diameler. Tlio mother 


- poods or roadside i^U ^’hich may sometimes be seen oo tbo spring vegeta- 

^<iwly hatched larvae or magnihed. In number 5 aVe showS the 

organs. They breathe by clUs*NuniKl?Jl^A*J*'^* curving tails are cflective swimming 

CTealurcs develop into aatSt toads'**li!!S ^ *3 various changes that take place os the young 

j? ‘{‘••“lei 13 to la 2reihovmdlii^^f?““‘.**‘^!?*5“JPP®“’*“^‘hl»U(m<ljmtuluaro«bi«^ 
•he front foot, and number i6 of *?* developed toed. Number 13 I* e detail of 

umocr le Of foot In 17 fa eaen the under aide of the bead ; number 18 it a 

view of the head at teen from above. 
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flower. Of course, a* larger pond is better, 
but if only a comer of the playground is 
available, tlic writer strongly recommends 
one or two tubs. All sorts of creatures turn 
up unexpectedly at even the tiniest pool. 
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A sand table. Frequently of use, even to 
the older children, in demonstrating many 
of the principles of geology, such as coast 
erosion, river valley formation, etc. 

Insect cages can be made by putting a 
lamp-glass on top of a flower -pot and cover- 
ing the opening with muslin held in j>lacc 
with a rubber band. 

Insect subterrarium, for observing those 
parts of an insect's metamorphosis that take 
place below ground, can l)c made of the 
following materials: 1 A tumbler. 2. Two 
pieces of glass cut to fit from just liolow the 




top to three-quarter way down the tumbler. 
3. Two strips of wood, just wider than the 
larva to be kept, to keep the two glass plates 
apart. 4. Gla^ cover. The diagrams explain 
the manner in which these are assembM. 

The insect is placed in a burrow (made 
with a pencil) be^een the two plates, which 
should give it just room enough to move 
comlortahly but not so much that it can 
pack sand between itsdf and the glass. The 


sand may need sterilizing. Ventilation need 
not be considered. Ixws of moisture will 
therefore be slight — a few drops of water 
added once or twice a week should be 
sufficient. Tiger beetle larvae and the larvae 
of many dung and carrion l>ccllcs. etc., can 
be kept, if supplic<l with a little suitable 
food, and their pupating habits observed. 

Insect nesting-boxes. The red osmia 
(Osmia rttfa, a solitary bee) will build in 
stems of elder from which the pith has l>een 
removed. These tubes can be held in wooden 
boxes. If necessary, the tul)os can always be 


KLSTI.SO iioxrs 

split and the life cycle workctl out. The wool 
carder bee {A nt/itdium) and the Icaf-cutt^r 
bee (Megachtle) will also build in them, as 
will the solitary \vasps (Odynerus), filling; 
them with caterpillars, etc. 

Alternatively, holes may l)c Ixjrctl in a 
piece of 2 in. x 4 in. linil>cr which is then 
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MALE AND FEMALE BEAKS 

sawn through to divide the boles, and sub- 
sequently bound together agam. These 
nesting boxes should be fixed outside on a 
sunny window sill. 

Ants, especially the yellow mdadow ant, 
are easily kept in a large, flat round 
(such as preserved meats arc sold in). Part 
of a nest may be put in the jar in the spring, 
to liU it three-quarters. A few small wiNi 
plants and gras.s, taken with the nest, should 
be grown. The ants will then be able to 
keep root and slioot aphids. The jar should 
stand on a square tile in a tray of wavr, 
foed being pot on the tile and not in the jar 
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Ihe latter must, of course, be carefully 
watered every day or two. 

Harvestmen, or "daddy-long-legs." fami- 
liar to all, are distinguished from real spiders 
by having a small b^y without a waist and 
enormous legs. These will live well in a 
cardboard box with a glass cover. They 
require water to drink, cooked mutton fat 
eat — will also enjoy straw l)crries and 
junket. They are nocturnal, and in nature 



BLACK BEAR 

Tliib is a North American species, smaller than 
the grizxly and less ferocious. 


feed chiefly upon insects and on smallci 
spiders. The eggs arc laid in autumn anc 
hatch in spring. 

Tadpoles, of frog and toad, must be giver 
meat as well as green food. On the whole an 
tK:casional tiny earthworm is the best. 


by bcin( 
larger worn 


must be killed instantaneously 
dropj^ into boiling water. A wu 

IS killed immediately by dashing it dow'n 
a stone or concrete surface. Chopped u 
and cleaned out, it can then be given < 
iish or tadpoles in suitable pieces. The tac 
or larvae of newts require living prei 
* muslin to a duck-pond an 

in apparently empty ne 

requbrf * ‘hat at 

areX^‘’;ii"*'P^ The 


Fish. Tiny fish, caught in any pond, may 
be fed as described under newt tadpoles, 
larger fish require small earthworms, etc. 
(if carnivorous or omnivorous) and scalded 



ADI LT FLK 

Still found in Northern forests of liurope. 

vermicclh. Goldfish do well on the latter. 
Ants’ eggs arc usually unsatisfactory. Gold- 
fish and sticklcl>acks will breed in quite 
small aquaria indoors. The pugnacious 
stickleback must not lx? put with other fisli. 
Remember to equalize temperatures when 
moving fish from jkiiuI to aquarium. 

Hedgehog. There is a widespread belief 
that the prickly pig will thrive on bread and 
milk. Eked out w ith a kitchen full of cock- 
roaches or a garden full of slugs, it is satis- 
factor>^ enough. But if kept as a pet. or 
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brought indoors for observation, it will need 
meat four or five days a week. Cooked 
chicken and chop bones, with raw meat and 
a little soaked clog discuit is what it needs 
and enjoys. 
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A school garden, if obtainable, will rank 
next in importance to expeditions into the 
country, for it will be not only an effective 
botanic^ laboratory, but a permanent 
demonstration of the interaction of plant 
and animal life. Food put out on a tray 
for birds» well beyond the reach of cats, will 
increase its value, as will a small pat^ of 
uncultivated ground to attract such crea> 
tures as snails or grasshoppers and other 
insects. A pool, however small, will add 
immensely to its usefulness (see above). 

Expeditions into the country are all- 
important. Each member might carry a 
small tin slung round the shoulders to bring 
back botanical specimens, liny animals to 
study, etc. If the children are broken up 
into small groups for a short while, and told 
that they must pretend to be Red Indian 
trackers---si]ent. soft-footed and keen-eyed — 
they will love the game. 

NATURE WORSHIP. The adoration of 
objects and forces in nature has been a part 
of the religion of many peoples. The mytho- 
logy of the ancient Greeks and Romans has 
many stories in which objects in nature are 
seen as gods. The Greeks, for instance, 
pictured the sun as a god who drove a 
chariot of gold across the sky. The Persians 
worshipped hre, and in Hindu temples to-day 
the sacred cobra has its devotees. The ancient 
Britons. Norsemen, and Slavs held the oak 
tree sacred as the home of a god : this belief 
has its counterpart in the "dryads’* of 
classical mythology, Primitive peoples have 
worshipped rocks, mountains or rivers for 
the sake of the spirit or deity tliat was sup- 
posed to dwell in them. The Greek god Pan. 
the patron of shepherds and hunters, was 
later worshipped as a god immanent in all 
Nature. 

NAUNDORFF, Karl Wilhelm (died 1845). 
First heard of in Berlin in 1810, he claimed 
to be the son of Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette, and was in fact accepted by 
many people as the Dauphin of France. 
In 1833 he visited Paris and instituted a 
claim to the Dauphin's private property, 
but he was expelled from the country and 
spent his remaining years in Holland. 

NAURU* ru. An island in the 

Western Pacific in longitude i66*E„ 26 
miles south of the equator and with an area 
of 8 sqoare miles. The island is a low 
plateau fringed with a narrow strip of fertile 
ground. There are no harbours and the 
central lagoon has no entrance. Pho^hatic 
rock of much value as a fertilizer is mined in 
quantities and exported to Australia and New 
Zealand. This gives the Island its importance. 
Discovered m 1798, it was annexed by 
Gmnaiiy in s868 and occupied by an Aus- 
tialiaa lores in 1914. It is now governed by 


an administrator acting for Great Britain. 
Australia and New Zealand under a League 
of Nations mandate. Population 2677, in- 
cluding 164 Europeans. Phosphate exports 
amounted to 363.6801003 in 1933. and to 
695,822 tons in 1934 (value. 3^97.684)- 

NAUSEA, naw' shea, A disagreesabie 
sensation, usually referred to the stomach. 
The word is so strongly associated with 
sea-sickness that the terms arc often used 
synonymously. The word is actually derived 
from the Greek natisia, "sea-sickness, or 
qualmishness." connected with the root naus, 
"a ship." In nausea the stomach muscle 
contracts gently in a direction that is the 
reverse of normal. Stronger contraction in 
this direction causes vomiting. 

In addition to irritation of the stomach 
wall, revolting sights and painful, sudden 
blows are other exciting causes of nausea 
The sensation is product by the stimulation 
of certain nerves which have their centres in 
the medulla oblongata, and are connected 
the stomach. 

NAUTILUS. naw' til us. A genus of deep- 
sea molluscs, containing only four living 
species. Formerly, however, the sea con 
tained hundreds of species, the fossils of 
which show marked resemblances to those 
existing to-day. The best-known species is 
the chambered, or pearly nautilus, Thest 
names refer to the many-chambered shell in 
which the nautilus dwells, and to the inner 
lining of the shell, which is mother-of-jx?arl. 
or nacre. 

The chambered nautilus lives upon the sea 
floor in the South Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
notably in the vicinity of the Philippines and 
the island of New Guinea. The shell of tht 
young nautilus looks like a small horn, but 
as tlic animal develops, its home assumes the 
form of a spiral, and each stage of its grow tb 
is indicated by a chamber closed at the rear. 
That is, the nautilus moves forward as it 
grows, fashioning a partition behind it when 
it enters a new chamber ; and in the outer- 
most compartment will be found the living 
animal. Extending through the series of 
chambers, and connecting tliem with the 
body of the animal, is a coiled, fleshy tub<'. 
enclosed in a limy covering. This tube is 
called the siphuncle. 

Though the nautilus is related to the 
octopus, it is not provided with the charac- 
teristic eight arms bearing suckers. Instead, 
there are about forty-five pairs of tentacles 
around its mouth, the pair on the inner side 
being joined to form a sort o£ hood that 
closes the opening into the shell when the 
animal draws back into the living chamber. 
These tentacles do not bear suckers, but their 
inner edges seem to possess the power of 
grasping objects by flattening against them. 
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It is supposed lliat by them the nautilus 
obtains its food — small crabs and molluscs. 
The animal has a short, thick body, a large 
head, eyes and balancing organs, 

(our gills, and a heart. On the 
underside of its body, opening 
into the mantle cavity, i.s a siphon, 
or funnel, its organ of locomotion. 

Through this tube it sends a jet of 
water with enough force to push 
itself backward. For the paper 
nauttlus, so called, see under Ar- 
gonaut. 

Scientific Kamet. The nautilus belongs 
to the class Cephalopoda -to whicli also 
belong the octopus and the squid — and 
family Nautilidat. The pearly nautilus is 
S^auttlus pomptlius. Another well-known 
‘.pccies is N. umbiticaius. 

NAVAL RESERVES. Every 
country having a navy maintains a 
naval reserve formed of officers and 
seamen whose terms of enrolment in the 
navy have expired, or who have been 
honourably discharged. In countries where 
military .service is cnn:j\d<;ory, the service is 
made up, for the most part, of men who 
have completed their training in active ser- 
vice with the fleet. 

In the British Empire, the Hoyal Naval 
Keserve was formed in 1853 under the I 3 oard 
of Admiralty. It consi.sts of officers and 
men of the Mercantile Marine, who train for 
short })criods in His Majesty’s ships and are 
available for service with the Royal Navy in 
time of war. Officers and men of the R.N.R. 
rendered invaluable .service throughout the 
World War. 

The K N.R must be distinguished from 
the Royal Fleet Rc.scrve, vxhich consists of 
naval ratings who have served their time 
afloat ; this reserve consists of alxmt 
70,000 men. 

Naval Volunteers. The K N.\M<. was 
formed in 1902 of public-spirited civilians, 
who wished to fit themselves to serve with 
the Royal Navy in time of war. 

It is formed in eight divisions: I-ondon, 
Sussex, Tyne, Mersey, Clyde, Severn, East 
Scottish and Ulster. 

Members of the R.N.V.K. served largely 
m trawlers and light craft engaged in mine- 
sweeping and submarine hunting from 1914 
to 1918. 

NAVARINO, nav a re' ho, Battle of. 
See Greece (Modern History). 

. NAVARRE, ndvar'. Kingdom of. Little 
|s known of the early history of this state; 
|t comprised both slopes of the Pyrenees, 
Its population was mainly Basque. The 
name goes back to the seventh century, 

ts people fought for freedom against the 
called them the Christians of 

1 Frank, and against Charlemagne and his 


successors. Its most powerful period began 
with Sancho Garcia early in the tenth cen- 
tury. Sancho El Mayor, or the Great, in 


the next century won Castile for his son 
I'cmando (d. 1065), who also conquered 
I-con and drove back the Moslem. Navarre 
passed to another son, Garcia, and remained 
independent. Its position brought it into 
intimate relations with France, the Spanisli 
kingdoms and, in the fouitecnth and 
fifteenth centuries, with England, which then 
controlled Aquitaine. Charles the I^d of 
Navarre, a contemporary of Edward III, 
constantly played off one against another. 
In 1516 the last of S|)anish Navarre was 
seized by Ferdinand of Spain. The King of 
Navarre, Hcnr>" d'Albrct, in 1527 married 
Margaret of Angoulcmc, sister to Francis 1 
of France, the charming and learned lady 
who wTote the Heptameron and was a 
patroness of letters. Their daughter, Jeanne 
d’Albret, married Antoine of Bourbon, a 
descendant of Louis IX of France. He was 
a man of weak character who played a 
vacillating part in the wars of religion. 
Their son, Henry of Navarre, succeeded to 
his mother in 1572. His marriage %vith the 
brilliant and beautiful Margaret de Valois 
was the occasion of the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. On the death of his kinsman 
Henry 111 in 1589. he became Henr>» IV^ of 
France, and Navarre ceased to exist as an 
independent kingdom. 

NAVE. The portion of a church that 
extends from the choir rails to the main 
entrance, usually occupied by the laity, the 
choir and transepts bung reserved for the 
clergy. Architecturally, the nave of a church 
is the highest and central part of a church, 
from the floor to the roof, including the 
clerestory. When the centre portion of the 
church is flanked by aisles, only the centre 
is styled the nave. 

NAVIGATION. Name given to the science 
which deals with the determining of the 
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position of a ship at sea, and directing its 
course from place to place. Such early sea- 
faring men as the Phoenicians, the Cartha- 
ginians, and the Greeks felt their way from 
point to point along the coast and rarely 
ventured out of sight of land. Ttie Vikings 
were bolder, making marauding expeditions 
to the British coasts and river towns, colon- 
izing Iceland, and even discovering Canada, 
These early mariners used the stars as a 
guide at night. 

Toward the close of the IMiddle Ages, 
however, navigation made great strides. In 
the thirteenth century, the mariner's com- 
pass came into general use. Prince Henry of 
Portugal (1394-^1460) was very much inter- 
ested in geography, and inspired by him, the 
Portuguese sailors began to venture into un- 
known seas. He establisho<l an observatory 
and school for instruction in the methods of 
navigation at Sagres, and may Ix' considered 
the founder of the science of navigation. 
With the discovery of the astrolabe for 
determining longitude, and later, with the 
invention of a device for taking the height 
of the sun and stars, greater accuracy in 
holding a course was made possible. Trig- 
onometry and logarithms began to be used 
in calculations by the seventeenth century 
The advance made in the science of wire- 
less telegraphy in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries has Ixjcn of ver)' great 
assistance to navigators, especially as the 
accuracy in determining }K>sttion by means 
of astronomy depends almost entirely upon 
accuracy of time. Over fifty wireless sta- 
tions, situated in diffCTcnt countries, transmit 
time daily to the vessels at sea. A system of 
time zones has been dcvcio|)cd, so that ships 
at sea can keep the .same time as any desig- 
nated places on land. The publication of 
special tables for finding the zenith distance 
has greatly simplified the use of position zones. 
The principal instruments used in naviga- 
tion are the compass (which see), by the aid 
of which the ship is kept on the desired 
course; and the sextant and chronometer, 
with the aid of which the ship's geographical 
position can be determined. Wireless direc- 
tional beams arc also an aid. 

NAVIGATION ACTS. The name given to a 
number of laws passed by the Parliament of 
England in 1645, and in later years, for 
the protection of British commerce. The 
first of the series, passed in 1643. forbade the 
importation into England of whale oil in 
vesaels other than English, or ships which 
were not manned by English sailors. The 
Act known officially as the First Navigation 
Act was passed by Parliament in 1651 
against the colonies and the Dutch, who 
were enjoying a great part of tlve carrying 
trade between the West Indies and Europe. 


This Act provided that no products from 
any foreign country, except only those 
imported directly from their places of growth 
and manufacture in Europe, might be 
imported into England in any but English - 
built ships, navigated by English navigators, 
with at least three-fourths of the sailors 
Englishmen. The Act was not rigorously 
enforced, and the Dutch continued to trade 
with the colon ie.s. 

The chief object of tlic Navigation Acts 
w'as conceived to l>c not merely the creation 
of a trade monopoly (about the economic 
wisdom of which doubts arose) but the 
fostering of the British Merchant Service 
as a nursery for seamen upon w'hich, in time 
of war, the navy might draw'. The militarv 
.strengths of the Empire v^as, therefoie. 
thought to be involved in the enforcement oi 
the Acts. 

As a result, other Acts were passed in 1660, 
1663, and 1672. The Act of 1660 required 
that all tobacco and other goods must be 
brought to England for rc-export. The Act 
of 1663. usually referred to as the Second 
Navigation Act, declared that all goods, with 
few’ exceptions, importcii into the colonies 
must be first landed in llngland. This meant 
that the colonics must import all then 
commodities from England. The colonics 
violated these la\v.s until 1672, when another 
Act was passed. Later, duties were Icvuvl 
on goods shipiK‘d iKJtwecn colonies, if the 
same products could lx obtaroed in Englarid 

Before 1761, twenty-nine Acts had Ixm 
passed in restraint of colonial trade 

The Navigation Acts w cre repealed in 184 * 

NAVY. In its narrowest sense, and th*’ 
one in w'hich the term is generally used, 
the navy includes the v^-arshipis and their 
auxiliaries, naval aircraft, and the neecs 
sary personnel of officers and men. In war 
fare the w'ort of the. navy may be more influ 
ential in bringing a war to a close than all the 
engagements of the hostile armies together 

The primary object of the navy is to 
ensure that one’s ships may continue to ii>c 
the seas in w ar as in peace, and to deny tlx 
use of the seas to the ships of the enemy, lo 
attain this end one’s fleet must seek out and 
dfestroy the enemy's navy, or at least iin 
mobilize it. Thus Nelson's ovcrw'hclmmg 
victory at Trafalgar put an end to all 
Napoleon's overseas projects, secured Et^g- 
/land from invasion, enabled her to carry 
timely aid to her continental allies, and 
brought many other benefits in its tram 
Again, although during the World War ilx 
Grand Fleet never succeeded In d«ti oymg 
the German fleet, it confined it within a com- 
paratively restricted area of the North Sea 
In this way it secured command of the sur- 
face of the sea for the Allies, whose shipp**^8 
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was thereby virtually relieved of all fear of 
attack by surface ships. It also facilitated 
enormously the work of the host of small 
vessels engaged in anti-submarine ojwrations. 
as it enabled them to carry on their work with- 
j)Ut danger of interference from sujxirior forces. 

Another duty of the navy in war is to 
blexrkade the ports of the enemy and prevent 
him from trading with other nations. In the 


portion of these ships can be prevented from 
reaching their destination it follows that the 
people must starve and the industries i>cnsh 
No other country is so vitally dependent on 
seaborne supplies as is Britain. In these 
circumstancc.s hr the reason for Bntain's 
supreme need for a strong navy. 

Warships. A nuxlern navy is made up of 
a multiplicity of types of ship, classihed 
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World War, the navies of the Allies prac 
tically gave them control of the oceans 
and they were able to blockade the ports o 
tlie Gmtral (Gennanic) Powers to such ai 
extent as to prevent these Powers fron 
securing much-needed supplies. A blockade 
IS naturally unpopular with neutral shipping 
since a nation exercising the ** right o 
search '* causes delay to the transportation o 
goods and offends the dignity of the neutral 
At the same time it is an immensely 
ix)tent weapon, although it may be unspec 
tacular in its action. Thus the Britisl 
blockade is recognized as one of the raos 
imj^rtant causes — ^it has even been asserte< 
nat It was the main cause— of the Germai 
collapse m 1918. and its effects were still fcl 
ny long after the conclusion of peace 
ton^ foodstuffs and 1 10.00 

Britain . arrive daily in Grea 

n ships. If even a substantial pro 


according to design and function as 
ships, battle-cruisers, cruisers, aircraft cai - 
riers, monitors, flotilla-leaders, destrovers, 
torp)edo-lx>ats, submarines, minelayers, 
sloops, minesweepers, net-layers, gunboiits. 
depot ships, and fleet auxiliaries Aircraft 
for work witli the fleet also present a \anety 
of types of which the principal arc sjwttcr- 
rcconnaissancc machines, torpedo-lx)ml>ers. 
fighters, and seaplanes. The battleshijTs fur- 
nish the main fighting strength of the fleet 
To this end they arc designed to combine the 
maximum of offensive power with the most 
effective possible protection. As these con- 
siderations have the prior claim on the 
disposable weight, engine power and sjx?cd 
are ncccssanly moderate by comparison with 
other vessels such as aircraft-carriers and 
cruisers. The characteristics of the battle- 
ship are by no means static, but are 
determined by the prevailing tactical and 
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strategical ideas as well as developments in 
weapons. Thus in battleships of the latest 
design, while a heavy gun armament and 
very complete protection against gunfire re> 
mam predominant features, more and more 
attention is being paid to protection against 
damage from torj^o or mine, and to the 
provision of a powerful anti-aircraft arma- 
ment, backed by strong protection against 
aerial bombs. (See Battleship.) The 
battle-cruiser is a type which now is only to 
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nombmg trials carried otit against an obsokte 
American^ bat Ikship. 
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be found in the British and Turkish navies, 
although Jap>an has three ships which were 
originally constructed as such, and Germany 
possessed a number during the war. While 
the battle-fleet is crui.sing, the battle-cruisers 
arc usually stationed ahead in support of 
the "screen** of cruisers which is thrown out 
yet farther ahead. Their function is to sup- 
port their ow'n cruisers in their endeavours 
to find and report the movements of the 
enemy licet, and at the same lime to prevent 
the enemy cruisers obtaining the like informa- 
tion for their own fleet. As the action 
develops, they may be used either against 
the enemy battlc-cruiscrs or, by virtue of 
their sup>eriOT speed, to bring a concentration 
of fire against some selected part of tlie 
opposing battle-fleet. (See under Cruiser.) 
The cruisers with the battle-fleet, while 
cruising, act as scouts. When battle is 
joined, they may be used to support attacks 
on the enemy battle-fleet which arc being 
delivered by their own destroyers, to repel 
attacks by enemy destroyers or cruisers, and, 
if opportunity, offers to employ tbdr own 


torpedo armament against the opposing 
battleshipis. Cruisers also have a most 
important function to perform in the protec- 
tion of maritime commerce, and in tho 
destruction of enemy seaborne trade, l^'or 
Britain, an adequate cruiser force is a para 
mount consideration, on account of her utter 
dependence on sea communications. ]'oi 
example, althougli at the beginning of the 
World War she had loo cruisers, they barely 
sufficed for her needs. (Sec Cruiser ) 
Aircraft-carriers act as mobile acrodroinr-s 
accompanying the battle-fleet. Their air 
craft, together with the aircraft from the 
ships which are fitted with catapults, are 
us^ for reconnaissance work in collaboratu)’. 
with the scouting cruisers, for attacking 
enemy ships with lx>mbs and torpedoes, i 
assist the control of gunfire by "sjxjtliii:; 
the fall of shot, and to destroy hostile jn 
craft. In future wars, carriers may aisf 
fulfil an important function in the proton 
tion of trade routes. (See Aircraft-carriek i 
While the fleet is cruising, the destroyers an 
stationed round the heavier ships to act as 
protective screen against submarine attack 
Id action; their function is to attack the 
enemy battle-fleet with torpedoes, both 
day and by night, and to re|icl simiKu 
attacks by the enemy destroyers. They ma\ 
also be used to lay smoke screens to conn a! 
the movements of other ships, such, fv>r 
instance, as a turn made ^o withdraw fron» 
an unfavourable tactical position. In tlu 
World War, destroyers were extensively um d 
to convoy merchant ships and to hunt 
enemy submarines : and also to lay mines in 
the Heligoland Bight. (See Dhstrovur : 
Monitors do not w'ork with the fleet, but arc 
employed against harlx>ur works and coastal 
fortifications. (S<?c Monitor ) Siibinaiim^ 
of special types may operate with the fleet 
The normal type, however, is intended to 
act indc])endcntly. attacking enemy ship^ 
and also serving as scouts in enemy wateis 
where surface cruisers could not act without 
strong support. Submarine minelayers arc 
employed to lay minefields close to the 
enemy's coasts where a surface miiielaycr 
could not venture. (See SoBMARiNn ) 
face minelayers usually work independently 
of the fleet and arc used for laying minefields 
for defensive purposes off thalr owti coasts, 
or in more open winters where the nsk ot 
being surprised by the enemy while at work 
is comparatively small. (Sec under Minl ) 
Minesweepers do not as a rule accoinpy^' 
the fleet to sea. Their function is to clear, 
and keep clear, safe channels through waters 
which arc likely to be mined by the enemy, 
and particularly the approaches to the 
ports and naval bases. Sloops ior 
most part arc equipped so as to * 
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mine sweepers in time of war : in peace they 
are employed on a variety of duties. Two 
new classes of sloop have recently made 
their appearance. The larger is intended for 
convoy duties on the high seas, the smaller 
for anti-subma^rine work in coasUl waters. 
In order to keep a fleet in fighting trim, the 
services of a large number of auxiliaries are 
required. Depot ships serve as mobile bases 
for destroyers and submarines, while repair 
ships are equipped with engineering plant of 
all kinds, so that they arc able to carry out 
on the spot repairs which would otherwise 
necessitate the services of a dockyard. OU- 
tankers and supply-ships arc also needed in 
large numbers. 

The British Navy. The rise of British 
soa-power and the growth of the Royal Navy 
was no sudden happening, but a slow and 
hard-won evolution of centuries — often in 
face of apathy and ignorance on the part of 
the British Government. Parsimony and 
neglect to maintain, supply, and victual 
ships, handicapped our finest seamen ; even 
Nelson w'hcn watching Toulon complained 
sadly of the condition of his ships; yet 
great victories were won in spite of rotten 
gear and bad privvder. 

Naval History. Since the time when a 
Roman admiral, “Count of the Saxon 
Shore.” guarded the coasts of Britain, a 
fleet has been e.sscntial to tlicse islands. 
Close intercourse with Norman France 
necessitated protection against Viking raids, 
and later, Edward I and III needed large 
numbers of ships for their wars in France, 
and gave special privileges to certa^in ports 
It was not, however, until Henry VI 11 came 
to the English throne that a powerful navy 
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was formed and sea laws laid down for its 
guidance. 
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Throughout the Middle 
"King's Ships" wai 
Cinque Ports**— Dover, 
Romney and Sandwich, u 


Winchelsca — furnished large numl>ers of 
armed merchantmen to increase the fleet. 

Tudors and Stuarts. Though under Eliza- 
beth the Navy suffered from the Queen's 
parsimony, her reign nevertheless marked 
one of the greatest periods of England’s 
maritime history. Under leaders such as 
Drake and Hawkins. Frobisher, Raleigh and 
Grenville, her island kingdom was carried to 
the very forefront of maritime Powers. The 
attempts of her seamen to trade with the 
Spanish colonies roused the ire of their Sover- 
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cign who wished to keep the New World 
as a close preserv’C. Philip II prepared a 
mighty fleet to crush for ever heretic Eng- 
land; but when the Great Armada entered 
the Channel it W'as unmercifully handled by 
the Englisli fleet under Howard of Effingham 
and Drake. The hazards of the sea completed 
the w’ork so well begun, and only a sorry 
remnant of tlie Armada made Spain again. 

Under the pacific Jc-mes I, the navy was 
allowed to sink to its lowest ebb of impo- 
tence. Charles 1 essayed to mend matters, 
but wath only moderate success; and his 
attempt to levy “Ship Money" for the pur- 
pose brought him into conflict with his 
parliament and was a coiicnbutory cause of 
the Ci\dl War. WTien that unhappy struggle 
broke out, the fleet first supported the 
Parliament, but later a large part of it went 
over to the King and, under IVince Rupert, 
caused the Commonwealth con«itderable dis- 
quiet. CUuinwcU, by his Navigation Act and 
other measures, set himself to forward 
Britain's maritime interests. In so doing he 
excited t^c jealousy of the Dutch, who in 
the interim had become the leading maritime 
lA>wer, and who now saw their predominance 
threatened. A quarrel became inevitable. 
In the Firsi DuU^ War { 1652 - 4 ) the English 
vrere led by Blake and Moiick. the Dutch 
by Tromp. After some vicissitudes, the 
English found the tide of fortune setting in 
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their favour, and Monck's overwhelming 
victory off ^hevcningcn, when Tromp fell. 
enabM them to conclude a favourable peace. 
Charles II continued the naval policy of his 
predecessors, and this led to a further con- 
flict with the Dutch. In the Second Dutch 
tVar (1664-7) the English commanders were 
James. Duke of York, Monck, and Prince 
Rupert : while de Uuyter had taken the place 
of Tromp. At first things went well for 
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England; although when, in a misguided 
moment, she divided her forces, she na^ro\^ly 
escaped disaster in the Four Days lialtlc 
The situation u-as saved by Monck's superb 
handling of his fleet, which excited the open 
admiration of de Kuyter. At the Battle of 
St,, James* Day, which was fought not long 
after. Monck inflicted a defeat on the Dutch 
which came near to Ixing decisive. Unhap- 
pily. for lack of funds, Cliarlcs had to lay 
up his fleet prematurely. De Ruyter there- 
upon forced his way up the M^way and 
inflicted considerable damage on the shipping 
there. In spite of this reverse. Charles was 
able to conclude a peace which wa.s not wholly 
unfavourable. England entered the Third 
Dutch IVar (1672-4) as an ally — and virtual 
mercenary — of France. But the French 
proved anything but satisfactory collabora- 
tors. so that on more than one occasion 
James. Duke of York, and Prince Rupert, 
once again in command, wxrc hard put to it 
to avoid defeat. Eventually England with- 
drew from an unprofitable contest. In the 
Revolution of 1688 the navy declared for 
William HI. and was largely instrumental in 


placing him securely on his throne. (H'ar of 
the !£nglish Successton, 1689-97.) At the 
Battle of Beachy Head. Torriiigton, with an 
Anglo-Dutch fleet, suffered a reverse at the 
hands of the b'rench for which he was most 
unjustly disgraced by William ; but Russell 
redressed the balance by his victory at 
Barfleur. and Hooke set the crown on his 
work at La Hogue. 

The seventeenth century saw many imiK;r- 
tant innovations brought into the adminis 
tratioii of the fleet, not a few of which were 
attributable to Samuel l\?pys, when '* Clerk ol 
the Acts” at the Navy Ofllce. In’ 1652 the 
“Articles of War,” by which the fleet is 
governed, were first formulated ; and in 
1653 the “Fighting Instructions,” the first 
tactical manual providix! for the navy, were* 
brought out. Measures were taken to ensure 
a supply of comjxitent officers The old 
scheme of converting merchantmen to .serve 
as warships when need arose was seen to be 
no longer practicable, and thenceforth th< 
majority of inen-of war wore built sp<-‘Cial]v 
for their task. These fighting ships wore 
classifitHi in fates, and a regular system of 
organizing fleets into Red, U’htte, and Rlnt' 
Squadrons was inaiigurateil 
Eighteenth-^^entury Wars. In tlio ilV/r ,»/ 
the Spanish Succession (1702 13) England 
took up the cause of Austria In 1702 UiKike 
captured a StKiiiLsh treasure fleet iindei 
I-rcnch convoy in Vigo Bay. Two years 
later he took and held Gibraltar, an«i 
defeated off ^falaga a hraneo-Spani-sh fleet 
which was moving to its recapture His 
conduct was misrepresented in England, and 
he was rewarded with dismissal. l.eakt, 
Ixrsides twice relieving Gibraltar, defeated a 
French fleet off Marbella, and later, witli 
military assistance, capturctl Alicante, .Ma 
jorca, Sardinia, and Minorca. Shovel 1 
similarly took Ikircclona. Although, by tin- 
terms of peace, the French candidate wa" 
placed on the Spanish throne, England 
secured important overseas possessions aiui 
other benefits. During the years of jx'aci 
which followed, the navy was neglected, so 
that when the War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion (1740-8) broke out it was at a disadvan 
tage. In this struggle. England supported 
the cause of the luckless Maria Thcrc.sa of 
Austria. The first big action, off Toulon, 
ended unsatisfactorily, but in 1747 Anson, 
not long returned from his voyage round the 
world, utterly defeated a French fleet m the 
First liattlc of Finisterre. In the same year, 
at the Second Battle of Finistcrrc, IlawKc 
achieved a victory almost comp«'irabIc. 1 
years previously Admiral Warren had cap- 
tured Iwoutsbourg. The Peace of Aix-H- 
Chapclle (174B) brought England little advan- 
ti'ge, although it left her in a favourab t 
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position at sea. The respite was not long, 
though long enough yet again to enable 
neglect to impair the efficiency of the navy. 
When, therefore, the Seven Years War 
(1756-^3). which was born of the rivalry 
between England and France in North 
America, broke out. once more she entcrc^d 
the struggle at a disadvantage. Admiral 
13 yng was sent to the Mediterranean, where 
the French were besieging the British garrison 
in Minorca. Although in the Battle of 
Minorca he had the advantage, he failed to 
save the fortress, for wliich he was after- 
ward tried and shot. Meanwhile, in India. 
Admiral Watson was co-operating success- 
fully with Clive to drive the French out of 
the peninsula. In 1758 Admiral Boscawen 
captured Louisbourg for the second time — 
it had been returned to France in 1748; and 
111 the following year General Wolfe and 
Admiral Saunders, in one of the most admir- 
able partnerships between land and sea 
ofliccrs ever recorded, won Quebec, and \rith 
it the dominion of '"7nada. This same year 
(1759) also witnessed two notable victories 
at sea. Boscawen’s defeat of a French squad- 
ron off J^igos, and Hawke's annihilation of 
another force which he pursued info Quil>eron 
Bay in spite of rocks, gathering darkness and 
a rising gale In 1761 Commotlore Kepjxd 
captured lielle-Ile. and two years later peace 
was concluded. Although in the settlement 
Kngland returned much to her enemies, she 
retained Canada and rccovertni Minorca in 
exchange for Belle -He. 

When the War of American Independence 
(1775-83) broke out, France, Spain and Hol- 
land saw a profitable occasion in George 
Ill's quarrel with his American subjects, 
and espoused the rebel cause. 

Tlie negligence of I^rd Sandwich had 
allowed the Navy to deteriorate, and the 
nation had to pay a heavy' price for his mis- 
management. To quote from Historical 
MSS; 1779, "A fleet to equip without 
stores, to victual without provisions, and to 
man without men . . . the gun|X>wder in par- 
ticular so bad that the balls dropped short." 

At tliis period the French fleet was a more 
efficient fighting machine than it had ever 
been before, or was to be afterward. In gun- 
nery, it had long adopted the principle of 
firing so as to cripple its adversary's rigging 
and .sails, while the British, bent on destroy- 
ing their opponents, aimed at the hull. 
The result was that when, in 1778. Kcppcl 
brought the Comte d'Orvilliers to action off 
u:'iant, his ships were so crippled aloft that, 
m spite of inflicting greater material damage 
on his enemies, he could not pursue, and the 
ercnch w-crc able to withdraw. Byron suf- 
fered a like experience off Granada in the 
next year. In 1780, however, Kodney 


achieved a notable victory over a Spanish 
fleet in the Moonlight Battle (First Battle of 
St. Vincent), and followed it up with a suc- 
cess against the f>ench off Martinique. This 
.same year saw the Armed Neutrality of the 
North (Russia, Prussia, Denmark and 
Sweden) formed to set a limit to the manner 
in which Britain might make use of her sea 
IX)wer. Gibraltar was l^esieged and twice 
relieved, first by Rodney and then by 
Admiral Darby. On the other hand, in 1782 
Minorca was again lost. 

In 1781, Admiral Kempcnfelt destroyed 
twenty French transports in sight of a much 
superior French fleet under de Guichen, but 
his fleet was too weak to prevent the dis- 
patch of a h'rcnch army under the Comte 
dc Rochambeau from Brest to America. 
This cxjwdition, coupled with the failure of 
Admiral Graves to defeat a numerically 
stronger Frcncli fle^ under the Comte de 
(*ras.sc off Chesapeake, led to the surrender 
of the British Army commanded by Corn- 
walks. 1782 opened with a clever stroke by 
Hood at St. Kitts, by w’hich he completely 
outwitted the greatly superior fleet of de 
Grasse, and led to Rodney’s victory off 
Dominica, the Battle of the Saints, which 
saved the West Indies and restored command 
of the sea to Britain. In this same year 
Gibraltar was again relieved, by Admiral 
Howe, who thereafter heavily defeated a 
Franco-Spanish fleet off Cajxj Spartel. In 
the Treaty of Vcrsiiillcs, which brought the 
war to a close, England recognized the inde- 
pendence of her revolted colonic-s and. in 
spile of her favourable position at sea, 
relinquished to h'rance and Spain St. Lucia 
and Tobago, Minorca and Florida. 

A brief ten years only were to elapse 
l)cforc England was again to find herself 
embroiled with France, in the War of the 
r tench Revolution (1792-1802). The monar- 
chies of Europe banded together in the First 
Coalition to combat the menace represented 
by French republican fervour. In the same 
year Admiral Lord Hood took Toulon, and 
m the following year Corsica; but neither 
could be held, and the MeditcrTancan itself 
was evacuated for a time. Just previously, 
how'ever. Lord How’c had won his celebrate 
victory of the Glorious First of June, ov'cr 
de Villaret-Joycuse. In 1796 Admiral Lord 
Keith took the Caix: of Good Hope. Mean- 
while, on land, France was breaking up the 
First Coalition, bringing Holland under her 
ow'ii dominance and acquiring Spain as an 
ally. Thus three of the most powerful navies 
in the w'orld w’crc united against Bntain. 
The gloomy prospect was lightened when, 
early in 1797, Jervis, with Commodore 
Nelson as his second -in -command, defeated 
a superior Spanish fleet off Cajx: St. Vincent. 
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But the outlook darkened again when, a 
month later, the fleet at Spithead mutinied; 
and shortl/ aftenvards the fleet at the Nore 
follow'ed its example. The seamen were 
given redress for their very genuine griev- 
ances, and late in the year Duncan in&cted 
a crushing defeat on the Dutch fleet at 
Camperdown. Two years later the remnant 
of the Dutch navy was surrendered. In 1798 
Jervis (now Lord St. Vincent) learnt that 
the French w'crc fitting out an overseas 
expedition in Toulon, and he dispatched 
Rear Admiral Nelson to deal with it. Nelson 
was unable to prevent Napole«>n landing hb 
army in Egypt, but at the Battle of the 
Nile he destroyed his escorting squadron and 
so cut him off from France. The same year 
the Second Coalition against France w'as 
formed. The year 1800 was marked by the 
surrender of Malta to an Englbh force and 
by the Tsar's revival, at Napoleon's instiga- 
tion. of the Armed Neutrality of the North. 
Hyde Parker, with Nelson as his second, was 
sent into the Baltic to deal with it. Denmark 
proved obstinate, and at the Battle of 
Coi)enhagen (i8oi) Nelson destroyed her 
fleet. Shortly afterwards the Tsar was mur- 
dered, and the confederacy broke up. A 
situation had now been reached in which 
Britain was dominant at sea. France on 
land. Both sides were war-wear^' and in 
1802 the Peace of Amiens was concluded. 

Napoleon Checkmated. But Napoleon's 
conduct made the continuance of peace 
impossible, and in 1803 Britain declared 
war. Admiral Cornw’alhs was to blockade 
Brest, and Nelson, Toulon. In 1805 the 
Tliird Coalition against France was formed. 
Napoleon had evolved a plan for the invasion 
of England which envisaged the concentra- 
tion of the Franco-Spanish fleet in the West 
Indies before returning in overwhelming 
force to dominate the Channel. Admiral 
Villcncuve succeeded in getting to sea and 
picking up a Spanbh detachment. Nelson 
pursued him across the Atlantic and back 
again until he took refuge in Vigo. On his 
w^ay in he was engaged by Calder's squadron 
and lost two ships. Later he contrived to 
move south to Cadiz. At Napoleon's behest 
he put to sea. Nelson w'as awaiting oppor- 
tunity; and off Cape Trafalgar, on 21st 
October. 1805, he won the greatest sea 
victory of all time. From that day Britain's 
command of the sea was assured, and all 
Napoleon's overseas ambitions frastrated. 
Only a small body of French ships escaped 
the holocaust, and these were later taken by 
Captain Strachan's division off Cape Ortegal. 

In 1806 Duckw'orth defeated a French 
squadron off St. Domingo. The same year 
Napoleon inaugurated his "Continental 
System," designed to destroy British trade. 


Britain countered with a series of Orders in 
Council. Meanwhile the Third Coalition was 
breaking up, and Russia allied herself with 
France. In 1807 Duckw'orth forced the 
Dardanelles, and the Danish fleet was sur- 
rendered after the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen. Britain was now beginning to feel 
the effects of the Continental System 
severely, and, to add to her misfortunes, in 
1812 the United States, cxasixjrated by the 
blockade, declared war on her. The U.S.A. 
jMJSScssed no ships of the line but their 
powerful frigates took several British ships 
In 1813, however, the Shannon redressed 
the balance in her celebrated duel with the 
Chesapeake, and the next year j>eacc was 
concluded. Meanwhile Naixjleoii's star was 
setting. Waterloo finally destroyed his hopes, 
and shortly afterward he surrendered to 
Captain Maitland of the Bellcrophon. 

Although the eighteenth century was a 
jX!rio<l of almost continuous waifarc, it is 
notable also for Anson's voyage of circum- 
navigation of the globe, and Captain Cook’s 
discoveries. It also saw the introduction ol 
the Signal Book — Kcmpt*nfelt's haridiuork— 
in 1782; while further improvements wvjv 
cfft'ctcd in the system of training officers and 
in 1748 unifonn for officers w;is adopted. 

Nineteenth Century. The end of the Napol 
conic wars left the British navy supreme and 
without rival with the usual conscKjiience 
that it fell into neglect; ncv?lrthcless. tins 
was for it a period of supreme imjKirtance 
The only considerable war from the inaritinK* 
point of view was tlie Crimean (1854-0) 
Squadrons were sent into the lialtic ami 
Black Sicas, but little opjiosition was cx{)cri 
enced from the Russian fleet. The Black 
Sea 5(]uadron was largely conrerned in 
the siege of Scvastojiol, Ixjmbarding it 
from the sea and also landing guns and 
men to reinforce the siege liattcrics. The 
navy participated, however, in numerous 
other campaigns, fighting for the most part 
on land and in supjxirt of the army. Among 
these were the /’irsf and Second Chinese 
Wars (1839-42 and 1856-60), Die Abys- 
sinian Expedition (1867), the Ashanti 
(1874) and the First South African U'ar 
(1880). In the Indian Mutiny a naxtil brigade 
participated in the relief of Lucknow. In 
1882 Alexandria was bombarded, afld detach- 
ments from the ships participated in the 
subsequent Egyptian Wat and the campaign 
against the Mahdi in the Sudan which 
followed it. In the Second South African 
War naval guns played an im|)ortaiit part 
at the defence of Ladysmith, and naval 
brigades fought in several of the more 
important battles. In Cliina also, during 
the Boxer rebellion, the navy played an 
important part in the relief of the legations 
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in Pt'kin. Piracy was a constant preoccupa- 
tion or the naval commanders in all parts of 
the globe. In 1819 Lord Exmouth bom- 
barded Algiers, destroyed the Dey's piratical 
fleet, and liberated many thousands of 
Christian slaves. In the China seas, trouble 
from this cause was endemic, and continues 
so until the present day. Unremitting war 
was waged against the slave trade also, with 
remarkable success but at the cost of many 
lives. 

The fleet also performed many other ser- 
vices in the cause of humanity. Under the 
Hydrographic Department, constant surveys 
were carried out all over the world ; 
and the renowned Admiralty charts were 
being produced for the benefit of mariners of 
all nations. Ships were constantly being sent 
to aid communities or other ships in distress ; 
in particular, the Mediterranean fleet gave 
timely aid in the Messina earthquake 
disaster of 190S. 

The century also witnessed revolutionary 
changes in material. Trafalgar was fought 
with wooden shij^ propelled by sails, and 
armed Avith primitive muzzle 'loading guns. 
By 1900 sail had wholly disappeared except 
in a few subsidiary vessels; steel had dis- 
placed wood as the material for ship construc- 
tion and armour plate had reached a high 
degree of development ; brecch-loading rifled 
guns, the largest on elaborate power- 
operated mountings and throwing a shell 
weighing 850 lb. or more, took the place of 
the clumsy band -worked truck guns. The 
mine had been developed, and later the loco- 
motive torjxjdo brought in its train new 
methods of construction, new ship types and 
new tactics. The opening years of the 
twentieth century saw the introduction of 
the submarine, wireless telegraphy, oil fuel 
111 place of coal, and aircraft as an essential 
instrument of naval warfare. 

In the all-important sphere of personnel, 
cliangcs w'ere wrought which, if less striking, 
were still of the first importance. The 5>'stcm 
of training officers w'as constantly being 
developed, and the Engineer branch was 
introduced to take cl^ge of the new 
machinery. In 1853 a continuous service 
system was introdneed to replace the old 
haphazard method of signing on (or. at worst, 
impressing) seamen as and when required, 
and four years later uniform for the seamen 
was introduced. Technical developments 
necessitated the provision of new classes of 
specialist ratings, and the need for rcscr\'cs 
of men result^ in the formation of the 
Royal ricet Reserve, the Royal Naval 
Reserve and the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. See Naval Reserves. 

As the nineteenth century progressed 
and once more Erance. came to be 


regarded as Britain's maritime rivals. In 
the iSSo's it became apparent that once 
again the fleet had been permitted to fall 
below the security level. The Naval Defence 
Act ensued, by w^hich the navy was brought 
up to the "Tw'o Power Standard" which 
was accepted as the minimum for national 
safety. The outcome of the Franco-German 
War. however, brought a new and far more 
dangerous rival into the field. The German 
Navy Acts of 1898 and 1900 committed that 
country to a programme of naval expansion 
which compelled Britain to follow suit. The 
enlenU with France and Russia, and the 
concentration of the main British strengUi 
in home waters, followed, while France took 
over a greater share of responsibility for the 
Mediterranean. Attempts to stri)* the race 
in armaments between Britain ami Germany 
provcil of little avail, and in 1914 war broke 
out. 

(For the part played by the navy in the 
Great War. sec under World War.) 

Post-war Developments. The conclusion of 
the Peace of Versailles, 1919. left Britain 
once more supreme at sea; but this time* 
with two jxjtcntial rivals, the United 
States and Japan 1‘he exj^enence of the 
war had opened the eyes of America to tlie 
iriifxirtancc of sea i)ov\er, and she and Japan 
were regarding each other with growing 
distrust. An armaments race, in which 
Britain would have been comj>«lled to join, 
was already beginning, when a conference 
was arranged to meet at Washington 
Britain, the United Statics, Jajxin, France 
and Italy w'cre all represented. I'lic treaty 
wliich resulted provided for the immediate 
reduction of the fleets of all five Powers. T he 
size of capital ships was limited to 35,000 
tons with gums not exceeding 16 in. in 
calibre, aircraft-carriers to 27.000 w'ith guns 
not larger than 8 -in. ; and ships of these two 
tyj>cs might not lie replaced until they were 
twenty years old. Any other warships con- 
structed were not to exceed 10,000 tons witli 
8-in. guns. In the first two categories, the 
aggregate tonnage for each of the signatories 
was not to exceed-- 



Capital Ships 

1 Aircraft-carriers 

British Empire . 

525.000 

i|5,ooo 

U.S.A. 

525.000 

115.000 

Japan 

31J.000 

Bi.ooo 

France 

175.000 

60,000 

lUly 

175.000 

60,000 


As between the first three Powera, this 
introduced the "5 .*5:3*’ ratio which was 
to give rise to future disagreements. 

With certain exceptions. Britain, America 
and Japan were to observe a status quo 








loos on turfaco, 8040 tuus 
1.* 8-Jim.; Guns: in. 

G — ' — ' • Torpedo tubes : 8-aztn.; 

H.M.s. Cn.i:=f r nispl.i.^meut ; 7Z4o1oas^^5pe^ : ja-^knols; Guns: 8-6in.,4^ln.anti- 

H.M.S. //fljcvn,. M.r Torpedo tubes: 8-ai in. 

y * ‘if'cswcopiag Displacement; Bijtons; SiK'Otl; 16-3 knots; Guns: 1-4111., 
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with regard to naval works in their Pacific 
possessions. Rules were framed regarding the 
conduct of war against merchant shipping, 
with particular reference to submarines, and 
also prohibiting the employment of poison 
gas. The signatories adher^ to their rules, 
and invited all other Powers to do so. Britain 
endeavoured, without success, to secure the 
abolition of submarines. The Treaty was to 
remain in force at least until the end of 
1936 ; those clauses dealing with war against 
merchant shipping and the use of gas were 
to remain operative in perpetuity. By her 
adbeience to this treaty Britain voluntarily 
.surrendered the supremacy at sea which had 
been hers since Trafalgar. 

In 1930 a new Conference was held in 
London, at which the same five Powers were 
represented. This resulted in a further 
reduction of capital ship strength on the 
part of the three strongest powers, and a 
postponement of the laying down of replace* 
inent tonnage. Cruisers and destroyers were 
defined, the former being subject*^ to the 
existing limit of 10.000 tons and S*in. guns 
for ships other than capital ships, while 
destroyers were limited to 1850 tons and 
5*i-in. guns (but not more than 16 per cent 
of the permitted total tonnage were to exceed 
1500 tons). Cruisers were further divided 
into two sub-categories, i.c. those armed Avith 
guns above 6'i-in. and those with guns not 
abov'e 6'i-in. Submarines were limited to 
2000 tons and guns not above 3*1 -in. Rules 
were also formulated regarding the less im- 
portant types of warship. The ^es at which 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines might be 
replaced were fixed at 20. 16 and 13 years 
respectively, except that cruisers and 
destroyers laid down prior to certain dates 
became ‘"over age" at 16 and 12 years 


respectively. Britain, the U.S.A. and Japan 
further agreed that their aggregate tonnage 
in certain classes should not exceed the 
figures given below — 



Ilntidi 
Empire i 

1 U.S.A. 

1 

Japdii 

Cruhciv— 

t«) With gvos above 
6*1 -In. calibre 

With guns of 6 i -ui. 
calibre or leas 

146,800 

1 ^ 2,200 

180,000 

i 

143.300 

io6.4(« 

100.4 V 

Destroyers 

150.000 

150,000 

I 05 . 50 f 

Subcnarincs 

53,700 

5 a» 7 w> 

Sa.To* 


The maximum number of cruisers in class 
(fl) permitteti to the three Powers was agreed 
at eighteen, fifteen and twelve respectively. 
Under this arrangement Britain was enabled 
to have a slight superiority in the less heavily 
gunned class of cruiser as compared w'ith tlu* 
United States. No limits were imposed on 
tlie tonnages of cruisers, destroyers and sub 
marines to be jjosscssed by France and Italy . 
neither did these two Powers accept tlu' 
limitations of size and armament placed upon 
destroyers. France has taken advantage of 
this freedom to construct a large numbci 
of powerful ''flotilla-leaders” which heavily 
outclass anything possessed by Britain, 
America or Japan. The main part of the 
treaty was to remain m force until 31SI 
December. 1936, but certain clauses were to 
stand without time limit. As in the case of 
the Washington Treaty, a clause was in- 
cluded which enabled any of the Poweis 
affected to increase their tonnage beyond 
the agreed limits should they consider that, 
as a result of altered circumstances, their 
security' was jeopardized. As at Washington, 



FaiJtCN FLOniXA-LSAOSa **uopard" 

Displacetncot : 21*6 tons; Speed: 3 S‘ 51 h)oCs; Guns: 5-5*1 In., 2-3 in, anti aircraft; Torpedo tidies 

6-217 In. 

(Note. By reason of her nfi«i*adherciice to the London Naval Treaty. 1930, France waa enabled to build 
these and sncrrediiiff cbuica of leadors ” la gMUtt oi tU dJ$piacemeni limits accepted by the British 

Rmpire, United Stalea and Japan ) 
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|)i«;placrincnt : 6000 tons; Speed: 32 knots; Guns: 9-5*9 in., 6-3 4 in. anti-aimraft ; Torino tiilKs- 
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(N'oti- Sinro this plioto^nph n'ns taken, a catapult for launching seaplanes has l>ccii between tiic 

funnel and the mast.) 
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also, BnUiui tried to secure the abolition slructors were showing that, by careful 

of submarines; but again she was uii- attention to wxigbt-saving, and bv the use 

successful. of high-grade materials, they could produce 

In 1934 Japan gave notice to terminate cruisers and destroyers which possessed 

the Washington Treaty, and a Conference notable fighting qualities for their size. But 

was summoned to meet in London in 1935. their most remarkable achievement is the 

The liritish Empire, the IJ.S.A., France, so-called "pocket battleship." the first of 

Ihily and Japan were once again represented, which {Deutscklattd) passed into service in 
Unhappily Japan demanded the abohtion of 1934. These ships are so fast that no 

the “5:5:3’' ratio, suggesting in its place existing capital ship (other than the three 
a "common upjx'r limit " which should apply British battle-cruisers and, possibly, three 
equally to Britain, America and herself. ships possessed by Japan) can catch them. 
When it became apjjarent that her demand and so powerful that cruiser can stand 

was not going to l>c conceded she withdrew up to them. They thub present a tactical 

licr delegation. Her action virtually wrecked and strategical problem 01 some consequence ; 
the Conference and Italy also withdrew later, and as a first step towards the solution of 
although Britain. America and France this problem France has under construction 
agreed ujKui a treaty which, inter alia, fixed two specially fast battleships. In 1935 Gcr- 
the maximum gun calibre for capital ships many administered a further shock, by 
at 14 in., limited aircraft-carriers to 23,000 dccl^ng that she would no longer hold her- 
tons and guns not exceeding 6*1 in., and self bound by the limits imposed at Versailles, 
made provision for the advance notification She had already gone a long wTiy towards 
and exchange of information regarding ship- implementing her intention by begirming the 
building programmes. But with two of the construction of submarines as well as of two 
five greater naval Powers not a party to it, 26,000 ton battleships. A conference be- 
lt w'ould be unwise to found too sanguine tween Britain and Germany was accord- 
hopes upon this agreement. ingly arranged. As a result, Germany under- 

While these conferences were being held, took to limit her fleet, on a t<>nnage basis, 
the German Navy was once more becoming to 35 cent of the aggregate tonn^e 
% ^ reckoned with. The Treaty of the British navy. An important ca^oeption 

had placed strait limits on the was made with regard to submarines. While 
number and types of ships Germany might not exceeding the ratio of 35 : 100 in rc- 
submarines and aircraft were spect of total tonnage, she might possess a 
ort iden her altogether. Moreover, battle- submarine tonnage equal to the submarine 
^ limited to 10,000 tons displace- tonnage of the British fleet. She undertook, 

^en , her cruisers to 6000 tons with however, except under certain circumstances, 
g ns not exceeding 6-in. calibre, and her to limit her submarine tonnage to 45 per 
s royers to 800, tons. Very fU>ot\ her con- cent of that of the British. In 1936 in view 
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of the building progranunes of other Powers, 
Britain invoked the escalator clause of the 
Washington Treaty as regards destroyers. 

History of Warships. The earliest war- 
ships were pioducts of the nations which 
bordered on the Mediterranean. The 
Egyptians had their war galleys, which were 
large rowing boats with a sail to assist the 
oarsmen in a favouring wind. The Greeks 
and the Romans also used galleys, but their 
vessels were constructed on a more elaborate 
scale. They were bigger, and were propelled 
by a large number of oars arranged in tiers 
one above the other. The rowers, who were 
generally prisoners of war or slaves, sat on 
benches or "banks," and two or more men 
were assigned to each oar. One, two or even 
three masts were fitted. The largest galleys 
had three banks of oars and from this fact 
were termed triremes. The principal weapon 
of the galleys was a formidable beak or 
"ram," made of wood iron- tipped, with which 
they endeavoured to smash through their 
opponents* timbers. Secondary weapons w’ere 
bows and arrow's, javelins and darts, stones 
and other missiles thrown from catapults, 
and Greek fire, a composition which, once 
ignited, was extremely hard to extinguish. 
Tactics were for the most part devoted to 
the successful employment of the ram ; 
failing the destruction of the opponent by 
this means the opposing galleys were laid 
alongside each other and hand-to-hand 
fighting ensued. The medieval galleys fol- 
lo>ved much on the lines of their predecessors, 
except that, in due time, they were armed 
with guns. The plan on whi^ the galleys 
were built made it dififcuU to mount more 
than a very few guns satisfactorily, and 
these were concentrated on a pUtform 
erected in the bows. Galleys reached their 
zenith in the sixteenth century, and their last 
great fight was at Lepanto (1571). when Don 
John of Austria and Andrea Doda engaged 
the Turkish fleet. 

The galleys did their work well enough in 
the comparatively sheltered waters of the 
Mediterranean, and round the coasts of 
Spain, but they were little suited to the more 
turbulent seas of northern Europe. True, 
the Norsemen used oars as well as sail to 
propel their "long ships," but these craft 
were much more seaworthy than the galleys, 
and accomplished some remarkable voyages. 
In the. Middle Ages, warships were for the 
most part contrived out of hired merchant 
vessels, as and when required. These vessels, 
which were termed "round ships," were 
sturdy craft, relying for propulsion on a 
tiQgle mast and primitive sails. To convert 
tb/m to fighting-ships, wooden platforms or 
‘'castles" were erected at bow and stem, 
whence is derived the term " forecastle," still 


ill use. The fighting men were for the most 
part concentrated in these castles. Tactics 
were elementary, and the ships were regarded 
as floating platforms from which the fighting 
could be conducted more or less on military 
lines. Even when Henry VII began to build 
his Royal Navy, his ships were essentially 
merchant ships, althougfi some carried, for 
their day. a formidable armament. It was 
given to Henry VIII, in his Henri Grace a 
Dteu to produce a vessel which was to Ix' 
the prototype of all future ships of the line. 
She was a striking vessel in every way, but 
her most novel feature was that she carried 
her heaviest guns between decks, firing 
through ports cut in her sides. The Eliza- 
bethan ships continued to embody her main 
features, but were handier and more sea- 
worthy. Ill 1637 Cliarles I launched his 
Sovereign of the Seas, the first three-decker , 
that is to say, she mounted her heavy guns 
in three tiers. About the same year fngaics 
were introduced. These were small, handy 
vessels which were employed as cruisers. B) 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, the 
types of man-of-war had more or less crysUl- 
lueed. The line-of-batlle shipis, which were 
classified in three rales, carried from 64 h* 
100 guns according to rate. First and second 
rates mounted their guns in three litTs, 
third and fourth rates in two. The most 
common battleship type during the Napo- 
leonic wars was the third rate "seventy- 
four.** Up till about 179(1 the heaviest 
gun was the 42-pounder, so called from the 
weight of the shot it fired, but this proved 
so unwieldy that it was replaced by the 
32-pounder. These guns were mounted in 
the lowest tier, with 24 -pounders on the 
dock above and. in three-deckers. 12-pounders 
in the upper tier. Fourth rates were ships 
mounting 50 guns in two tiers. The fifth and 
sixth rates were the frigates, which usually 
mounted from 20 to 38 9- to 18-pounders, 
and had a single gun-deck. All "rated" 
ships had tlircc masts and were "full- 
rigged.*' A first rate such as Nelson's Victory 
had a burden of 2 zoo tons and carried a 
complement of 850 ofiScers and men. 

Steam Propulsion. The nineteenth cen- 
tury marked the beginning of aa era of far- 
rea^og change in the sphere of ship con- 
stmetioo. Already steam had been applied 
successfully to the propolsiofl of 
vessels, and in 1822 the first steam vessel 
purcbsJKd for the British Navy. These 
steamers were propelled by paddle 
which suffered from the twin drawbacks tna 
they were extremely vulnerable and siw 
interfered with the convenient disposal 
the guns on the broadside. For some yca^- 
theretdie, steam was only fitted In 
of minor imix>rtance. But in 184^ 
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suiH^riority of the screw propeJJcr as a means 
,.f propulsion was clearly demonstrated, and 
the adoption of this device enabled steam to 
be installed in the more important vessels. 
Bv the time of the Crimean vw the majority 
of the larger ships were engined, but as a 
iin ans of propulsion steam was still regarded 
as an auxiliary. For many years to come. 
.uA continued to be fitted in the larger ships, 
.ilihoiigh. as time went by, in its turn it 
came to be considered the auxiliary means 
of propulsion. In 1869. however, the 
Admiralty took the ultimate step by lay- 
ing <lo\wi the sea-going turret battleship 
!h'vastat2C7i. in which all vestiges of sail were 
away and steam alone supplied the 



F‘n. 1. MIDSHIP SECTION OF A TVriCAI. MODI RN 
nATTlFSHIP 

Showing fiN'stem of protection ai^ainst sbcll-fixe, 
aerial bombs, torpedoes and mines. 

H) Main armoureil belt, 13 in. thick. (Z7) Upprr 
artiioureij belt. 6 in. thick, eitendmg u|maid? (/J‘) to 
covrr the 6-ln. gun b.itterv. (C) Prolcciivc deck, sloping 
cJo»u (C*i below the level of the water lir.r, (D\ Aal»- 
toHjedo “biilrr.** (£) Lnngitodmal pn>to<iive bulkhead 
(F) Oil fuel tanks. (G) I>ouble bottoms. 


motive power. A few more masted ships 
^^^.Te built, but by 1882 steam held the field. 
I he engines of the early steamships were 
ill runted on the reciprocating principle, and 
inachinci'y on this plan continued to be 
installed up to the end of the centur^', Ilut 
by 1897 the Parsons steam turbine made its 


appearance, and alter a period of trial, tur- 
bine machinery w'as generally adopted. The 
capital ship to be driven by 
turbines was the Dreadnought, w'hich was 
launched in 1906. In the British and most 
?i geared turbine still holds 

1C field. The United States Navy, however, 
for Its larger vessels has adopted the turbo^ 
electric drive. In this type of installation. 

electric motors, 
a supplied with current from 

bine^ generators driven by steam tur- 

pocket” battleships i1 


in the earlier ships were heavy and inefficient, 
and about 1895 they began to give place to 
the much more efficient water-tube type. 
Right up to the years immediately preceding 
the World War, the fuel used was coal. In 
the early years of the present cc•ntu^y^ 
experiments were tried writh heavy oil as a 
substitute. The results were so success- 
ful that after 1911 no more coal-burning 
destroyers for the British Navy were built, 
and in 1912 the first oil-fired battleships and 
cruisers were put in hand. At the present 
time all but a very few unimportant vessels 
bum oil. 

Developtncnt of li'eapons and Armours. 
Next came the substitution of iron and then 
steel as the material for ship construction. 
The devastating effect of the Russian shells 
against wooden sliips duri.vg the Crimean war 
had rendered the traditional mateiial ob- 
solete. With the new materials came armour 
plating. The French were first in the field, 
but in i860 the Admiralty replied with the 
Warrior of 9210 tons and 40 guns. Uei 
armour, of wrought iron, was 4i in. at its 
thickest. In 1876 compound armour was 
introduced This consisted of an outer layer 
of steel to give the requisite hardness. wiUi a 
backing of irm to provide toughness. But 
the introduction of the Harvey (1895) and 
Krupp proccs^'.s of treating steel enabled 
these qualities to l>c combined in steel plates, 
and in subsequent ships armour was made 
of this material alone. Armoured decks also 
began to make their appearance, either as a 
reinforcement to or in subititulion for ver- 
tical armour. Owing to it., tremendous 
weight — in a modern capital ship it accounts 
for perhaps a quarter of her displacement — 
the armour has to bo gr ded in thickness 
accoiding to the niiporlance of the part to 
be protected, but in existing battleships it 
reaches a maxinnnn thickne.s 3 of 13111. or 
more. Fig. i shows a midship section of a 
typical British battleship. At the present 
day, on account of the growing danger both 
from long-range plunging fire and aerial 
bombs, the tendency is to increase the 
thickness and extent of deck armour. 

The introduction of the shell w'as only 
the first of the many improven ents in 
ordnance*. R*’Fng of the gun bore was intro- 
duced to give the projectile greater steadi- 
ness in flight, and after .some setbacks due to 
technical difficulties, breech loading was 
substituted for muzzle loading. In the i86o’s 
the system of mounting heavy guns in 
turrets, instead of in broadside batteries, 
began to find favour. At first only the main 
armament was so mounted, and the second- 
ary guns continued to be installed on the 
broadsides on handworked mountings, but 
in the latest British battleships the secondary 
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;;uns aim* aic in turic(>. llic iiukk-tiriii^ 
jjiiiis ft>r the sceomlary aiul anti- tor jxjclo boat 
aniiainoiits of large ships and the main 
urmanieiit of smaller ships also underwent 
considerable development. 

For the last forty years of the eighteenth 
century the ram also made its reappearance. 
Great hopes were at one time placed on this 
weapon, anil it was employed effectively in 
the Austrian defeat of the Italian fleet at 
Lissa (1866), but the incrc^ising range of the 
gun, the introduction of the torpedo, and 
new tactics caused it to Im? discarded 


their lieNelopincut, and they aie now capahh 
of the. most extended opcTalions. 

At the accession of King Edward Vlf, tin 
typical British battleship was a vessel (;i 
alx)ut 15.000 tons and 18 knots sjKJcd. Six 
was armed with four 12-in, guns in tuinis, 
and twelve 6-in. gnus on tlu* hroiuisnit 
plus an anti-torjx*do armament of 12. a,i,j 
3-pounders. She had a inaxnnum thickiKss 
of armour of 9 in , and carried a complemnii 
of 750 men. 

fhe frigate in due time gave place to 
ctXiUer (which sec). Like the battleshii . 
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1 he (which sc‘e) had already l^en in 
use for some time when, m iS6^, Whitehead 
produced his kKomotive torpedo (which see). 
The introduction of this wcajx)n liad far- 
reaching effects. As a first result, ]l led to 
the introduction of the torpedo-boat (which 
see). In order to combat these ves.sels, the 
bigger surface ships had their armament 
increased by a large number of light quick- 
firing guns and were equipped with jxjwcrful 
searchlights. As torpedo craft increased in 
size, so did tlic guns of the anti-torpedo 
armament, until now guns up to 6 in arc 
mounted for this purpose. Greater attention 
was also paid to the under- \^'atc^ protection 
of Urge surface ships. Watertight sub- 
division was immensely improved, and such 
devices as the anti -torpedo "bulge” were 
also developed. For a time ships were pro- 
vided with torpedo nets w’hich could be 
rigged out from their sides on lxx)ms. but 
these were found to be of little value and to 
be in some ways a danger, and by the end 
of the war all navies had discarded them. 

The invention of the torpedo provided an 
effective weapon for the submarine. The 
first British vessels of this type were brought 
into service in 1901. At the outset, they 
were regarded purely as coast defence 
craft, and they were still looked upon very 
much in this light when the World War 
broke out. But the experience gained during 
this struggle gave a tremendous ifhpetus to 


cnji^cis went througli a pi‘iii»<! ni i* i> 
tion, but by iSxSS thru general featin< . 1 m 
stabilized. The sliips bu 4 t dniing t!i‘ 1. . 
lowing ten years were of the pn tccUd t 
that IS, they liad piactually no \u:i 1 
aiinour but dej>endc(l for their jiiniu ii ' 
entirely on a thick armoured ch^ck llu\ 
W'crc divided intr> three classc's, ranging 
.alwiil 2CXX) tons with eight 4-111 gun 
r4,44o tons with two g 2-in and 
0-in. Speeds varied Ixrtween 20 and 21 kiu i 
But in 1898 side armour for large crnwi^ 
was generally adopted, and the fust L.m'' 
protected cruiser gave place to the annonrui 
cruiser. These ships were, con^ti ucte*! “(i 
much the same plan as the c^mtciiipoia!\ 
liattlcships, except tiiat they were about 
4 knots faster, their armour was thinner, and 
instead of four 12-in. guns they carried tvvo<^ ' 
in. They were formidable vessels, and a.s tli< 
Russo-Japanese War proved, were capahle at 
need of taking their place in the line of baldc' 
Twentieth Century. The 0i>eiiing 
witnessed several important developments 
In the first instance these tfXfk the form oi 
increasing the calibre of the secondary arma- 
ment. Thus the Germans, in the Deutsch- 
lan 4 class battleships, substituted the 07 
for the 5‘9-in. gun. Britain and other 
Powers went even further, and in the i 
battleship Lord Nelson, a typical vessel, t u 
secondary armament was composed of tc 
9'2-in. guns mounted in turrets, five 
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. itiirr broadside It was only a step further 
l > tlu' reiiitroduction of the ** all-big-gun*' 
pjiiuiplc. In 1905 Ilritain laid down the 
h.ittlerihip Dreadnought, xshich was to have a 
N Mill armament of ten li-in. guns mounted 
11. five turrets, and the following year the 
' nitrcl Stales comme.\' Ihc two ships of 
ll.r Si'uth Carolina elass with eight 12-in 
In lhes<' vessels the only other guns 
■A. a iiuinlKjr of anti-lorjK'do-lwat 

{Mil pose"- These \\e,ipoiis were soon seen to 
!-<■ too small, and the Hritish adopted in 
hcces^-ion the ^-in and then the O-in., 
wlnlc the Amencans decided for the 5-in. 

I 1m* ficrmans went straight to the 5*9-in., 
sujrph meiUed by a number of 3*-|-in. In the 
Ihitisli and American navies the tahbre of 
tin mam armament guns increased by steps 
liom 12 to 15 or 14 in, and. after the war, 
16 in , the number of guns mounted tending 
to decrease slightly with increase of calibre. 
The Germans favoured a rather smaller 
« alibre — 11 in. at fust and then 12 in. — but 
iMter they increased to in In their newest 

hij)s they have had jxrrfoicc to revert to 

I I in. Some tendency to increased armour 
jirotcction was also evinced — the Dread- 
nought's mam belt was 11 in. thick. More 
noticeable was the increase in speed, which 
m the Dreadnought was 2^ knots greater than 
m her predecessors. The British battleships 
kelson and Rodney (completed 1927), 


the most powerful in the world, have a main 
armament of nine 16-in. guns mounted in 
three turrets, supplemented by twelve 6-in. 
guns m sL\ turrets, and six 4 7-in. anti 
aircraft guns They have a dc.signcd speed 
of 23 knots and a maximum thickness of 
armour of 14 m. They displace 33,500 ton^' 
and their complement is I3fw ofheers and 
men The two 34,000-ton batth*ships mount- 
ing 14 in. guns, planned for 1937, are to lx‘ 
cllectivc anti-aircraft ships. 

Recent Trends. Armoured cruiser design 
followed generally that of battleships In 
1906 lUitain laid down the Inflexible Of 
approximately the same displacement as the 
Dreadnought , she was designed for 25 knots 
speed, though in the event thi.s was much 
exceeded. Her main armament consisted of 
eight 12-in guns, and her greatest thickness 
of armour wa.s 7 in. I’his ship and her 
imincdiale successors were first style* I 
"armoured" cruisers, but later they were 
reclassified as "battle" cruisers. The only 
other navies m which the tyjxi was adopted 
were the German and Japanese, althougli 
but for the Washington Treaty, the Uniterl 
States would have constructed a numbc-i 
The wc plus ultra of battle-cruiser design was 
reached in the British Hood (completed 
1920) of 41,200 tons, 31 knots speed, armed 
with eight 15-in. and twelve 5- 5-in. guns and 
with armour 12 in. thick at its maximum. 
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The latest developments in cruiser design new carriers are being constructed winch 
reflect the terms of the Washington and Lon- have been solely designed for this purpose, 
don Naval Treaties. There arc two distinct The outstanding feature of the carrier is tlic 
t>*pes. the larger running to a displacement extensive flying deck. High speed she must 
of about 10,000 tons and about 32 knots also have, in order that she may manoeuvif- 
speed. These ships are armed with eight to for her aircraft to fly off or land, and yet 
ten 8-in. guns mounted in turrets. Owing to be able to resume her station with the fleet 
limitations of weight, their protection has A great drawback to the ty|>e is its extreme 
tended to be somewhat light, and they have vulnerability. Ideas as to the most suitable 
been much criticized on these grounds. The armament for carriers are diverse. The 
smaller type displaces about 7000 tons wdth largest American and Japanese vessels cany* 
eight or ten 6-in. guns. Speed remains at eight or ten 8-in. guns; on the other hanfl 
about 32 knots, and rather more attention the latest British ships have nothing largci 
isbeingpaid to armour protection. Both these than 4-7-10. — sixteen of* them — w^hich ar#' 
tj'pes of cruiser have a very large radius of primarily anti-aircraft weapons. The prescMii 
action Britain and tlie U.S.A. have (1936) tendency is to reduce the calibre of the guns 
under construction a class of cruisers dis- mounted in these ships, 
placing from 8500 to 10.000 tons and armed The flowing importance of aircraft t i 
with twelve to fifteen 6 in. guns. the flcHJt lias led to the introduction of cai.i 

The introduction of aircraft has also had pults for launching aeroplanes. Aircraft 
its influence on naval construction. In capi- launcheti cannot return to their ships, bu: 
tal ships and cruisers it has resulted in must land on the sea, on a carrier, (u i.n 
increased protection being given against land, according to tyi^e A U new cruiser, a. t 
lx)nib attacks, and in provision of anti- being fitted with catapults, \vhich ait- ji 
aircraft guns, in 1935-6 two British Ixjing installed in capital ships .is they t n'*.- 
cruisers were converted to S{>cciali 7 ed anti- in hand for reconstruction J he nu: .! '’ 
aircraft ships There is thus a resemblance of catapults fitted \.incs from one to t- i.: 
I'ctwcen the defensive measures taken according to cla.s.s of shif> an<l nation.ihtv 
against aircraft attack and those adopted NAWAB, tni ok NABOB. Tlic titK 

in earlier years against torpedo craft. of certain Mohammedan rulers in Indui In 

It also gave rise to tlie air craft - car ri'er the flourishing days of the Last Iiidri. (. i- 
(which see). The majority of carriers at jiany the second term vas used for wcaltlu 
present in service wxtc converted from ships Anglo-Indians, 
originally designed for other purposes, but NAZARETH. S<c Pali.sti.ni.. 
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NAZI* ^ he shortened form of the 

name of the political party (Nazional- 
sozialistische Deutsche A rbeiUrpartei-l^Si- 
tional-Socialist German Workers* Party) 
which assumed complete control of Germany 
in 1933-34 under its leader, Adolf Hitler. 
The official Party Programme (1920) consists 
of 25 "points.** The chief of these arc: 
abolition of the Peace Treaties; unity and 
purification of the German race; territorial 
expansion (colonies) ; divided ownership of 
land and prohibition of speculation ; educa- 
tion in the idea of the State and compulsory 


The Neanderthal men, as far as may be 
judged from existing remains, were a squat, 
thick-set people. They had heavy jaws and 
powerful teeth. They had backward -.sloping 
foreheads with heavy brow ridges, but a 
large brain cavity; they knew' how to make 
stone tools, and they buried their dead. 

It is unlikely that the Neanderlha! men 
are part of modern man’s family tree, for 
they had many hiatures that are not repre- 
sented in the present human types Ihey 
were succeeded, and probably exterminated, 
by the Cro-Magnon race. See ANTHRoroi.ocv. 
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The University Stadiui 
I^hysical tiaixiing; formation of a national 
army; "Positive Christianity*'; and un- 
conditions^ authority of the State over the 
entire nation and its organization. 

NEANDEKTHAL man, ne cUr tahl. 
a so sjic led Nkandertal. The Neanderthal 
inen arc believed to have been the first cave- 
dwellers, a race who lived 30.000 to 60.000 
on more years ago, in the first part of tlic 
i Neanderthal is derived 

Neander 

DoloRSf** *" '^•“Ch, in 1856. anthro- 

SSar .skeleton.^ 

oilier skelei"^* j people. Since then 
b^n found ® skeletons have 

in ne?r ‘ m France, but also 

at gJfalS: '"Bohemia and Moravia. 
Usually theu ^eeently in l^lcstinc. 


or NEBRASKA 
can be seen on the left. 

NEAP TIDES. See Tides, 

NEEO. A god of the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians. The name appears in cuneiform 
inscriptions (which see) as Nabu and Nabium, 
and from translations appears to mean "pro- 
claimer, or announcer." It is believed, there- 
fore, that Nebo was concerned with oracles. 

NEBRAS'KA. A prairie slate of the 
U.S.A., with an are;i of 77.520 sq. miles, and 
a population of 1.377.963 in 1930, Omaha, 
with 214.006 inhabitants in 1930, is the 
largest city, followeti by Lincoln, Grand 
Island. Hastings. North Platte, and Fremont 
Nebraska lies in the region of the Great 
Plains, at the base of the cast slope of the 
Rocky Mountains 

Although the western j^art of the .state is 
dry and in former times belonged to the 
Great American Desert, it is everywhere 
underlaid with water, which is used for 
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irrigation. East of the high plains and north 
of tlie Platte River are the grass-covered sand- 
hills; the ^vatcr absorbed by their porous, 
sponge-like soil forms many streams, springs 
and lakes, and this is the principal cattle- 
grazing area. In the central part are grassy 
prairies merging into fertile farmlands. 

The Missouri flows along the entire eastern 
border, and, with its tributaries, it drains 


Manufactures. Agriculture is the basis of 
the state's manufactures and commerce. 
Slaughtering and meat-packing has become 
by far the most important industry. 

Government. The constitution has thnv 
times been revised. 

The Jegislaiive body consists of a senate 
and house of representatives. 

The executive authortly is vested m a 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
Auditor, Secretary of Slate, Troa 
surer, Attorney-General. Superin- 
tendent of })ublic instruction, an«l 
Commissioner of public lands and 
buildings. 

llic judicial deparlment coin- 
prisc^s the supreme court, district 
courts, county courts, justices <»( 
the i)eacc, police magistrates, and 
such inferior courts as are cn*atod 
by law. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR, acb n kad 

nez* ar. A king of the Chaldean. oi 
New Ikibyloni.in, Empire, in 
reign (604-561 B.c.) lialnlon lx- 
came one of the most splendid citu ^ 
of the ancient world, lie wa.s tl:- 
son of NabojX)lassar, who fouiidi i 
the empire. Much of the lnst<)r\ » ! 
NcbucViadnczrar is rel.ited 111 tlj< 
Old Testament, in Kings, Joicim.il 
and Ezekiel. To punish the Jcv. 
for their rcpcatc<l rcvolt.s, lie lai-i 
siege to Jerusalem, and in 5S(> n i 
captured that city The Jews Wf" 
lamed aw’ay by him into wliat 
known as the "Babylonian C.ij 
tivily " 

Nebuchadnezzar also carried 
an unsuccessful siege of the S\ni!i 
city of Tyre. An ingloiious inva'^i 'ii 
of Egvpt was another of hi'H imlil.i; ^ 
exploits. The Great Palace in 
Ion, tlic famous Hanging Gauh e. 
the walls encircling the city, inar- 
nificcnt fortifications, and a great 
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the state. Its largest branch is the Platte 
River. 

Climate. The atmosphere is dry, and the 
climate exhilarating. Extremes of heat in 
summer and of cold in winter are common. 

Agricaltiire. Nel>raska is pre-eminently an 
agricultural state. In the eastern section, 
great crops of maize, wheat, oats and hay arc 
produced, and in the west and north-west 
regions, grasses grow in abundance. 

Apples are the most important of tlic 
orchard fruits; cherries, plums, grapes and 
small fruits, especially strawberries and 
blackberries, arc also grow n. 


temple bore witness to him. NiIm 
chart nezzar died at the age ol 
eighty-four, and with him 
away the splendour of liabylon 
Babylon. 

NEBULA. The Latin for "mist," and 
the name astronomers apply to certain hazv 
masses among the stars. In general, wc mav 
define nebulae a.s huge masses of gaseous or 
partly gaseous matter, within the GalactK 
System but far l>cyond the limits of the sol*n 
system; or as vast aggregations of .stais, 
iKjyond the Galaxy and so distant that tlic\ 
cannot lie ol^Tved singly, even 
most powerful telescopes — i.c. as 
universes." / 

'Iherc have !>ccn various mctliods o 
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, I i->sifviiiK the nebulae. A recent classifica- 
tion divides them into three groups, the first 
two of which arc Galactic — 

I.\ Vast clouds of dust-hke particles 
These nebulae, by 


(ailed dark lubulae. 



NTBIJIA IN ANDROMtUA 
Photo; I'tsuot Fdnratwn Srrvut 

iiifhn^ tlio stars in certain parts of the Milky 
W.iv, have i^roduccd the daik sjxits in the 
('.alaxy. 

(2) Luminous nebulae in tlic Milky Way, 
iiuhniiii^^ dilfusod chaotic masses like the 
nebula in Orion, and rounded forms called 
planetary nebulae. These arc associated witli 
'.tars, and probably derive their light from 
them. 

(^) riie spiral nebulae^ the most numerous 
cf the nebular masses, arc nebulae only in 
appearance. These clouddikc objects, lying 
fax outside the region of the Milky Way, arc 
nut tiiu! nebulae, but arc great aggregations 
<*f slais that have condens^ out of nebulae. 

I lie one that api^ars largest to us, the spiral 
nebula in Andromeda, is about 1,000,000 
light-years from us, but it is visible to the 
nake<l eye. The faintest ones visible through 
the largest telescopes arc thought to, be 
i4o,cK>o,ooo light-years distant. Thus the 
stellar universe, of which our Milky Way 
forms the basic plane, is but one of many 
stellar universes. Sec Astronomv, 
NEBULAR HYPOTH'ESIS. Name given 
ot a theory advanced by Laplace (1749-1827) 
to account for the formation of the solar 
system. According to him, the sun and all 
the planets were formed out of a nebula, or 
cloud of intensely heated gas, which under 
the action of gravitation assumed a globular 
form. The mass gradually condensed and 
decreased in size, while the velocity ot rota- 
tion increased. Us whirling motion tended 


to flatten tlie globular mass at the poles; the 
continuing contraction then caused rings of 
nebulous matter to become detached and to 
be thrown off into space, as in the case 
of the rings of Saturn. The matter de- 
tached eventually collected into a 
globe, wliich continued to revolve 
around the central nebula from 
which it was cast off, as the moon 
revolves round the earth. 

This theory'^ was first suggested 
by Swedenborg, and then by Kant, 
and later was elaborated by replace, 
with whose name it is now identi- 
fied. It has been abandoned in the 
light of new discoveries and keener 
analysis of known phenomena. 

KECK (Geology). The consoli- 
dated material filling the vent of 
ancient volcanoes, exposed by the 
denudation 01 the volcanic cone. 
Of volcanic rocks the most famous 
arc those of the diamond mines 
of Kimberley, but they arc common 
in all ancient volcanic areas, e.g. 
Arthur’s Seat, Kdinburgh; in the 
Auvergne . and in the I'.ifcl , while 
again there are necks of dolcntc 
|X?netrating the chalk in Antrim. 

NECK. The part of tln.‘ body which con- 
nects the head with the trunk Among the 
many structures of winch it is comjxjscd, 
some arc of vital iiniKirtancc for life. Such 
arc the largo artciic^ and \oins which supply 
the head; the gullet, through which food 
passes to the stomach ; the air passage con- 
nc'cting with the lungs, including the voice- 
box or Jotynx ; and toe spinal cord, which, 
with the brain, is part o* the central ner\’oiis 
svstem. The head is supported on the spinal 
column, the upi>cr seven Ixmcs or vetiebrae of 
which form jxirt of th^ neck. The nuinlx'r of 
vertebrae in the neck is the same, viz seven, 
in all mammals, 
whether the neck is 
long, as in the giraffe, 
or short, as in the 
w’halc. 

NECKER, jAcguEs 
(1732-1804). Nccker 
was born in Geneva, 
of Sw'iss parents. 

Having acquired a 
reputation in France 
as a financier, he was 
made Director-Gen- 
eral of Finance in 
1777 by Louis XVI. 

His publication of a statement as to the 
financial condition of Franco displeased 
the king, and in 1781 brought about his 
dismissal. 

Neckcr was lecalled by Louis in 1788 to 
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tlic oltice:* of Director-Gifiierul o( binaiicc 
and Minister of State; and he attempted 
to pass measures of reform His dismissal 
by the king in July, 17S9. was the direct 
cause of the storming of the Hastille. This 
brought about his reinstatement, but he 
held olhee only until Septeml>er. 1790. re- 
signing because of the rejection of some of 
his linancial schemes. Madame dc Stafl, the 
noted French wTiter, was Necker’s daughter. 
See I^uis XVT. 

NECROMANCY, nek' ro man si. A temi 
derived from Greek w'ords meaning “corpse" 
and "divination," and applied to the primi- 
tive lielief that the future inav Ix^ revealed by 
communication with the spints of the dead. 

NECROPOLIS, nek fop‘ o Its A large 
cemetery used by prcln>toric jH*oples to bury 
the boiiies of their dead, together with 
weapons, [Personal Ixdongings, etc The term 
is from the Greek for "city of the dead." 
Fgypt is pre-eminently the land uf the 
necropolis. Every ancient centre of royal 
authority — as Memphis, llielx's and Sais — 
has a "city of the <iead'’ \\liich surrounded 
all the pyramids (the tornl>s of the kings) and 
temples. 

An iniciesting nccrojKjlis has Ix^en found 
in South America at Ancon, Peru, dating 
l^ack to the days of Inca rule At Hallstatt, 
.Austna, is a nccrop<»hs of the Hronre Age. 
\N'hat is known of the Etruscans is derived 
from a study of their ancient ccmetcncs. 


such as those at \cii, 'lart|uinii and (?.lusiun) 
See Archaeology. 

NECTAR. A sweet substance found m 
many flow^ers, attractive to all insects but 
especially to lx?es, by whom it is collected and 
made into honey. The bisects, passing from 
flower to flower, help to bring about cross- 
fertilization by transferring pollen from ono 
to another. See Flowers. 

In Greek mythology, nectar was the drink 
of the gods, in which they pledged oik^ 
another. With ambrosia, the "food of tlic 
gcxls," it confened youth, licauty and nn 
mortality. See Hebe. 

NECTARINE, nek tar een', or nek' tar tn 
A smooth skinned variety of jx^ach, produ( <‘rl 
on |>each trc<?s ihrough seed and bud varia 
tion. I^esidc^ the downlcss skin, nectaniu-b 
have a hanler than jx'achos and aif 

smaller; there arc also .slight diflcienctN n; 
the flowers. Their culture is sinniar to tkn: 
of the j>cach (which see). 

Classification. The botanical name of the nretan.. 
is PruHui p^rsura \ar. nucipersicj. 

NEEDLE. .A incfal instrument jv^mted -v. 
one end and iisctl in sewing, knitting, nri- 
making, etc 

The piocess of needle manufacture h.i 
l)oen brouglit to great ixirfection. The c<.ii 
of steel wire from winch net^dles arc made an 
cut into pieces long enough for two needli , 
These pieces are then heated to a dull ie»i 
and rolled on a flat steel plate to stra.-glncn 
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THE STICKING SHOP 

NVedIps are stuck into cloth Ijcfarc packing: 
Photo: Henry MiJicard 


them. The wires are pointexi at each enci on a 
princistoiie, being hold in place by a device 
V. Inch them to levolve while in contact 

ith the stone, so that the |X)iiits arc fine and 
oven Onlv* one end is p<iintcd at a time. 

The wires are next dealt w ith by a machine 
winch first makes an imprcs'^ion ot the eye;> 
and then pieices thorn. 

The eyed and pointed wires arc next 
btokon in the middle, and the Jieads arc then 
U'uiided and smo<jtlied on grindstones, 
I'.ngland, especially Hodditch in Worcester- 
shire, is the chief centre for the manufacture 
of hand-sewing needles, and these needles 
ai^ the finest in the world. Sewing-machine 
needles are mainly made in the United States. 

S<inie needles used in sewing shoes are 
curved, forming a part of a circle ; some used 
by surgeons are also curved. 

1 horns and pointed sticks w'cre used by the 
ancients, and needles of bone are still em- 
ployed by uncivilized peoples. 
NEEDLE-POINT. Sec Lace. 

NEEIDLES, The. See Wight, Isle of. 
TOEDLEWORK. The art comes under a 
variety of headings, c.g. darning, running, 
felling, gathering and whipping; for any of 
these cotton, thread, w'ool or silk arc used. 
a..d may be worked cither by hand or 
machine. Needles employed to-day arc made 
of fine Sheffield steel, delicately pointed at 
one end. with a hole pierced at the other 
which IS called the eye; but primitive man 


practisf*d the ait of weaving with needles 
made from bone Examples of Egyptian 
embroidery date back to the sixteen tii cen- 
turv" n c. This art was first introduced into 
Eurojx! from Hyzantiuin, w here exceptionally 
fine work was pr..)duced. It is still a con- 
siderable art among the iXH;)plc of the East. 
Embioidciv liourisl'-'d greatly during the 
Middle Ages and latci !x‘canie general in 
domestic life. English mbroidcry was held 
in great esteem by other countries in medieval 
times. Embroider- upon Imen gradually 
gave way to brocades and woollen fabrics, 
and more time was spent on woollen coverings 
for furniture and cushions. During the Utter 
part of the sixteenth century and into the 
eighteenth century tlie embroidering of sam- 
plers became popular, the linen used being 
later replaced by a loosely woven w'oolleii 
material or canvas, and the matenal for em- 
broidering being eillier wool, cotton, or silk. 

Since the establishment of the Royal 
College of Needlework at South Kensington 
in i8, • design has notably unproved. 
NEGATIVE. See Photography. 

NEGATIVE QUANTITY. A quantity taken 
in a sense opposite to that chosen as positive. 
For example, if a shilling owmed be declared 
to constitute a positive quantity, then a 
shilling owed w'ill be a negative quantity. If 
a number of degrees above zero on the 
thermometer be thought of as jxisitive, the 
correspondiag number of degrees below \riU 
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l>c negative, and so on. The inatheiuaticiaii 
indicates where negative quantities occur by 
the symbol — . He hnds their use desirable 
whenever he is dealing with magnitudes 
which can be taken in one of two opposite 
senses or (Erections, such as motion up or 
down, to the right or left, forward or back- 
ward, distance.^ to cast or west, above or 
below, temperatures, forces in one direction 
or its opposite gain or loss, etc. See Alge- 

MRA. 

NEGLIGENCE. Failure to exercise care 
where care is due. In law. no degree of 
negligence can be a criminal offence unless 
it results in the deatli of a human being, in 
which case the negligent person may be 
found guilty of manslaughter. Otherwise 
the remedy of anyone injured by the negh- 
gence of another is an action for damages. 
Actionable negligence has been defined as 
" the neglect of the use of ordinary care an<l 
skill toward a person to whom the defendant 
owes the duty of observing ordinary" care 
and skin, by which neglect the plaintiff, 
without contributory negligence on his part, 
has suffered injury to his person or property.*' 
What is "ordinary care and skill" will 
depend on circumstances; e.g. anyone 
undertaking professional work is exjiected 
to display that degree of care and skill 
which IS ordinary in his profession. In an 
action arising out of a collision between ships, 
where the Court considers that there was 
negligence on both sides it can apjiortion the 
blame and make each ship bear a part of the 
loss. This is a special rule of Admiralty I-aw', 
and is known as contributory negligence. ' 

In all other aiscs where both piarties to an 
accident arc negligent, neither can recover 
anything. This docs not apply if, while tlie 
plaintiff was guilty of negligence, the dc 
fendant's neghgenoe was the sole direct 
cause of the accident. 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. The rule 
of English Common Law is lliat only the 
owner can divest himself of property. This 
rule conflicts with the custom of merchants : 
trade cannot be conducted with confidence 
if traders are constantly to be occupied by 
suspicion. From very early times, therefore, 
mercantile custom decreed a good title to the 
trader who acted in good faith. In regard to 
negotiable instruments, mercantile custom 
has gained a complete victory over the 
Common Law rule — a victory that has its 
statutory recognition in the BlUsof Exchange 
Act. 1SS2. 

These negotiable instruments arc, in 
essence, written evidence of debt. They 
include Bills of Exchange (including Cheques, 
which are Bills of Exchange drawn on a 
banker). Promissory Notes, Bearer Bonds, 
and other securities that the custom of 


merchants has made nogotiublc by delivery. 
By these documents the mercliant makes, in 
one way or another, a promise to pay. He 
may, for instance, "accept" a bill: he 
writes his name upon it, thereby acknowledg- 
ing bis debt and undertaking to pay it. His 
creditor may transfer the document in order 
to cancel his own debt. The document 
thereby becomes mercantile currency, and ho 
who takes it in good faith and for value has 
a right to enforce payment ujxui it. Nor is 
any counter-claim jx^ssible upcui him in 
regard to it: ho\ve\er defective the title of 
the former possessor, he (the "holder in duf 
course") gets a j>erfcct title. 

It is this immunity from risk that distm 
guishes a negotiable instrument from ao. 
instrument that is merely transferable. 

NEGRILLOS, negnl'dz, or NEGRITOS, 
neg re* ids. Negroid races found chiefly in th<‘ 
Philippines, 
the Andaman 
Islands, the ^ ' 

Malay Penin- 
sula, and 
E u a t o r i a 1 
.-\frica. They 
belong to the 
pigmy type. 

S<.‘e Pygmiks 
NEGRO. One 
of the main 
divisions of 
the human 
race ; generally 
characterized 
by much skin 
pigment, wool- 
ly lustreless 
black hair, 
thick lips, large 
dark eyes, and 
a depressed 
nose with 
everted nos- 
trils. The ne- 
groid races 
were probably 
more widely 
spread in the 
Old World in 



the early days kcgritos 

of man and Sakai mother and cltUd. 
may well re- Pkoo; /mfonnOieeAgrmy 

present one of 

the earliest human developments. Melancs 
ians, Tasmanians (now extinct) and cxrtoui 
tnb» of south-eastern Asia show distinct 
negroid afflmtics. But Africa has been the 
chief area of their development, though 
many tribes in the East show strong Hami- 
tic and Semitic admixtures. The Bantu 
negrcMss of the south show slight Hamitic 
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influence. The most primitive negroes arc 
tlic Bushmen and Hottentots, and the most 
typical ones the West African negroes. 

■ i'lie good-natured, placid and docile negro 
has long bc'cii exploited by more energetic 
and «ambitious peoples. The ancient world, 
ohpccially the Homans, enslaved many 
Vfrican negroes, and the Arabs were ruthless 
slavers, but the linglish. Portuguese and 
Spaniards were not less savage in their trans- 
port of negroes to the Americas in the 
^cventeenth, eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. The .slave trade accounts for the 
whole of the large negro po])ulation in the 
New Wuild. In Jio part of their domain, 
except in the West African Republic of 
I.pKiria and the two small West Indian 
UcpubliLS of Haiti and Santo Domingo, have 
the negroes self-government. See Races 
or Man 

NE'GUS. r he native title of the cm|>crors 
of Kthiopia or Abys-sinia, the full title 
being Nej^usa meo ' meaning Ktvg of kings. 
Haile Selassie, dethroned in 1936, was the 
last of the icigiiing hue of Amharic rulers 
who had held the title for aliout two cen- 
turies See IVTHIOIM \ 

Negus is also the name of a drink common 
in the early eighteenth centur)% and 
named after its inventor, Colonel Prancis 
Negus (dierl 1732) It was usually made of 
port, mixed with a little lemon juice, sugar, 
.‘Njiices and hot water. 

NEHEMrAH, A Jew born during the 
Babylonian captivity. He was made gover- 
nor of Judea, and an account of his work is 
given in the Bible in the Book of Nchcmiah. 

NEHRU, nair' u. The name of two Na- 
tionalist leaders of India. 

Motilal Nehru, Pandit (1861-1931). A 
wealthy Brahmin, the Pandit Nehru had a 
flourishing lawyer’s practice at Allahabad, 
but gave it up after the publication of the 
Montagu -Qielmsford report, to lead seditious 
agitation against the British Government. 
In 1919 he began tlic publication of a poli- 
tical newspaper. The Indepcfident, He sup- 
ported Mahatma Gandhi in his civil dis- 
obedience movement and became the leader 
of the Swaraj party. He organized the 
l^ywtt of the Simon Commi^on, pub- 
lishing in 1928 the Nehru Report of very 
different tone. 

lawaharlal Nehru, Pandit (born 1S89), 
son of the above. In 1929 he was President 
of the Congxx^ at Lahore. Ho has expressed 
hii^lf forcibly in favour of boyco'tting 
Bntish goods. Ho was present at Gandhi's 
march to the sea at Dandhi when the salt 
tax law \vas symlxilically broken by the 
evaporating of salt water. He was sent to 
prison for six months in 1930 and again in 
* 93 *' On his release he declared m con- 


version to Communism. He is the political 
chief of the Congress party, while the 
Mahatma keeps his great spiritual influence. 

NEJD, nezhd. A part of the Kingdom 01 
Saudi Arabia. The home of a warlike 
jjeople called the Wahhabis, whose rise to 
supremacy in Arabia was due to their Sultan, 
Ibn Saud. Nejd lies east of the Hejaz, w hich 
Ibn Saud conquered in 1925, and made a 
vassal state. In 1932, the Hejaz and Nejd 
lxx:ame officially the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia, with Ibn Saud as king. The popula- 
tion is about 3,000,000. Sec Arabia 

NEE^TON. The name given to the larger 
forms of life in the sea to distinguish them 
from the lesser tyjxis (see Plankton). Nek- 
ton include fishes, seals, whales, etc. 

NELEUS, nr.' lus. llie father of Nestor. 
Sec Nestor. 

NELSON. The Borough of Nelson (346(> 
acres) is centrally situated in the north-east 
I^ncashire cotton -w'eaving district, and had 
a population of 38,304 at the 1931 rxmsus 
The L.M.S.R and the I..eeds and Liverpool 
Ouial pass through the towm, and there are 
main roads connecting with Burnley, Black- 
burn, Preston, Manchester and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Until the coming ol 
the x>ower Irxmi, Nelson was a small village, 
but w'itii the aw^akcning of I^ncashirc to the 
prosiX}cts of cotton manufacture, the popu- 
lation grew rapidly, and Nelson took its 
place as one of the leading cotton- weaving 
towns. Its industries to-day are mainh' 
cotton- and rayon-w^eaving and alhed trades 
NELSON OF THE NILE, Horatio. Vis 
COUNT, Duke of B!>ONTt (1758-1605) 
Horatio Nelson w'as .>orn at Burnham 
Thorj)c, Norfolk, where his father was 
rector. His mothex was a descendant of 
the famous Walpole family. Little is known 
of his childhood. 

Though the boy w^as delicate and small for 
his age, he had an ambition to go to sea. 
So w'hcn his maternal uncle. Captain Maunce 
Suckling, set sail for the Falkland Islands, 
Horatio, wdio was only tw-elve, accompanied 
his uncle, and it w^as to his guidance that 
Nelson owed the excellence of his training. 
Promotion then depended much on influence 
Suckling became Comptroller of the Na\')' 
and vns able to help him at ^.he start. 

Whe.^ fifteen Nelson went on an expedition 
toward the North Pole. A little later, a tnj> 
to the West Indies resulted in a fever, whicJi 
left his health seriously undermined. At 
nineteen, the commission of second-lieu- 
tenant w’as given to him; in 1778 he w^as 
made commander, and in the following year 
post-captain. 

In the West Indies. In 1783 Nelson was 
given command of the Boreas, stationed in 
the West Indies, and he serveil there until 
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1 787. He disregarded the orders of his com- 
mander, Sir Richard Hughes, whfi forbade 
him to enforce the Navigation Laws against 
America. The States were trading witli 
British possessions as if they had still been 
loyal colonies, and the West Indian mer- 
chants had bribed the authorities. Nelson, 
who was supported by Captain Collingwood. 
was undoubtedly in the nght, and his dis- 
obe<lieoce was upheld by the Admiralty, but 
he appears to have been marked as a poten- 
tial nuisance, for from 1787 to 1793 he was 
on the retired list. ^\’aT then broke out with 
France, and, in command of the Agamemnon, 
he joined the Mediterranean fleet. He was 
promptly sent to blockade the principal 
strongholds of Corsica. At Caivi, one of the 
blockaded ports, he received a wound which 
deprived him of his right eye. 

First Battkfl. Nelson next fought at the 
Battle of Cape Saint Vincent (1797}. and 
was rewarded by knighthood of the Order 
of the Bath ; ju.st before this combat, he &ad 
reached by regular promotion the rank of 
Rear-Admiral. He so Acred now his first 
defeat in a boat attack on Santa Cruz ; and 
lost his right arm. 

At St. Vincent he had again acted on his 
own respoasibiiity. for he bad altered course 
without waiting for orders and so made the 
victory more complete His commander. Sir 
John Jervis, later Lord St. Vincent, praised 
hit conduct highly. 

When convalescent. Nelson was sent to 


watcli the French ships at Toulon. Because 
of a mishap they escaped, and Nelson started 
in pursuit, finally defeating the fleet in the 
Bay of Aboukir. 

After this, which he regarded as technical!} 
liis most perfect battle, he was credited Baron 
Nelson of the Nile. 

Nelson now landed at Naples, where ho 
was received in triumph by the Bourbon 
king, by the ixrople, and by the English 
Ambassador, Sir William Hamilton. Emma. 
Sir William's wife, an emotional, enthusiastic 
woman and a famous beauty, deluged him 
with congratulation and flattery. Nelson 
found her irresistible. 

He had intervened to aid the King, to 
whom the lower classes were loyal, but who 
was in danger from aristocratic republicans^ 
and their I'lcnch allies The inlluence of 
Emma now made him devote himself to 
Neafx>lilan affairs. His shipK IransjKirtOfl 
the royal family to Sicily- The King made 
him Duke of Bronte and Cominande‘r-in 
Chief of the Neapolitan Navy, in uIikIi 
capacity he arranged for the court-martial by 
Neapolitan ofticcrs of Admiral Caracciolo 
The Admiral s hanging lias been described as 
an act of cruelty to a noble old |>atriot, but 
Caracciolo'.s treachery' warranted deatli. 
'^J>islikc of Admiral Keith, now his superior 
in the Meililcrrancan, reluctance to leave 
Lady Hamilton, and a genuine desire to aid 
the King of Naples, England's ally, all com- 
bined to make Nelson disobey orders to join 
Keith. He was grantctl sick-leave and rc 
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turned to England in triumph with the 
Ilamiltons. Emma shared his ovations, and 

I .ady Nelson left him. t q xr 1 

Copenhagen and Toulon. In 1801 Nelson 
was made Rear-Admiral, and under com- 
mand of Admiral Parker, sailed for Copen- 
liicen. The British claimed the right to 
search neutral ships for contraband of war. 
which Denmark, supported by Russia, rc- 
luscd. After a council of war. Nelson wa.s 
apixjinted to make the attack on the Danish 
fir, t. When Parker saw what appeared to 
ihreaten an unfavourable outcome, he gave 
the signal of recall. Nelson, disregarded the 
order, and secured victory. He claimed that 
he had been unable to see Hyde 


brated every other year in midsummer, and 
the competitive exercises were athletic con- 
tests. horse-racing, and playing the cithara. 
Each winner was given a palm branch and 
a crown of parsley. The first series of games 
recorded in the historical period were cele- 
brated in 573 n.c. 

NEMESIS, nem* e sis. In Greek mythology, 
the goddess of vengeance, who represented 
the just anger of the gods. She punished 
evil-doers, especially those who were proud 
or insolent. 

To-day the word nemesis means retribu- 
tion or retributive justice. 

NEMOURS, nitftoor', Duke of. A title 


Parker's signal ; he had. in fact, put 
liis telescope to his blind eye. This 
battle was of great political impor- 
tance, as it prevented the French 
fleet from gaining the support of the 
admirable Baltic navies. 

In May, 1803. as C^mmander-in- 
('hief in the Medit -.m. Nelson 
hoisted his flag on the Victory and 
began the blockade of Toulon. Tliis 
was one of his finest achievements, 
as remarkable as any of his battles. 

Ships in those day's were insanitary* 
and uncomfortable, so that sick-lists 
were usually long. The crews were 
mostly reluctant victims of the press- 
gang, or else criminals. Yet for two 
years the British fleet kept at sea off 
Toulon, and during that time there 
was practically no sickness and jjrac- 
tically no "crime." This vtsls the 
wo;k of the Admiral, who carefully 
])i.inned the diet, including plenty of 
vegetables, fruit and wine. 

In 1805 Admiral ViUcncuve 
avoided the blockade and sailed for 
the West Indies. 

Wicri the French fleet slipped out 
,of the harlxiur of Toulon, he began 
the pursuit; which ended in tbc 
Battle of Trafalgar. The French and 
Spanish fleets were destroyed by 
twenty-seven English vessels. It 
^^'as the greatest conflict of the age. 
but Nelson received his death wound, 
living only long enough to know 
that he had won. Sec Navy, 

Nelson Monument. The great AbM 

monument erected to the memory 
of Lord Nelson in Trafalgar Square. ^ ' 

ix)ndon. was built by Colonel Bar- 
rantc, a Frenchman. 

NQIATODA, wm a da. See Zofitoev. 

games. 

at four Greek national festivafai. held 

at tte shnne ol Zeus. In the valley of Nemea 
■"Argohs. The Nemean gam^were 

— (€.3936)* 



ME( SIGN MANVFACTURK 

Abooe: Pumping appiratus for extracting air from tiic 
tubes, filling them with the deahed ns, and carrying out 
the bombarding process. Bekw: Testing signs under actual 
electrical conditions. 

Fhalot: CImidt-CtmiMt Nmm 

held in the fifteenth and sbeteenth centuries 
>GY. by various bouses related to the line of 
EES. France. Louis XIVconferred it on his brother 
tick! Philippe. Duke of Orleans. From Philippe 
mca was descended Louis Philippe. King of the 
»lc- French, who granted the title to his second son . 
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Louis Philippe Charles Raphael, Duke of 
Nemours {iST4-xSg6), was put foi^vard as 
a possible King of Greece in 1825 and of 
lielgium in 1831, in which year he had fought 
in 5 ic Belgian Army against Holland. He 
also saw service in Algeria. In the revolution 
of 1848 he cscaixKl to England, where he 
long endeavoured to heal the breach between 
the Legitimists and the Orleanists. 

NEODYMIUlIL lie o dim' tunt. Sec Chem- 
istry (Table of Elements). 

NEOUXme, neolith'ik. AGE. See 
Stone Age. 

NEON. A gaseous element found in the 
atmosphere in the proportion of twelve parts 
in a million. It was discovered by Sir 
William Ramsay, an English chemist, in 
1898, who observed a gas cvajxirating from 
a vessel of liquid air. He named this gas 
neon, meaning “new.** It was not until 1910 
tliat the first commercially practicable neon 
tube was produced. See illustration on page 
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To-day. neon is used in advertising signs, 
airport Ixjacons, and in television receivers. 
So intense is the light from a neon lube that 
it can Ih; seen in daylight as uell as at night 
The usual colour is a bright scarlet, but by 
the addition of a few drops of mercury to the 
gas the light becomes a brilliant blue. Other 
colours are produced by tinting the glass 
tubes wliicli contain the n(N>n gas. and by 
other patented processes. 

Neon lamps are made by confining the gas 
in a glass tube from which the air has been 
exhausted. When an electric current is 
passed through it, the tube glows \%nth a 
brilliant ficry-red tint, Tliere is no filament 
in the tube, but there are two electrodes. Be- 
tween these the gas forms a luminous band. 

The gas is made by chilling air to a point 
far below zero, and catching the neon 
as it evaporates. 

NEOPHYTE, m' 0 file. A terra from a 
Greek word meaning “newly-planted,** which 
is applied in the Church to beginners in 
a religious order, or to those converted from 
heathenism, who have recently been bap- 
tized. and so newly planted into the Church. 

NEOPTOLEMUS, ne op tor e mus. See 
P riam, 

NEPAL, ne pawl*. Independent kingdom 
in Northern India, on the southern slope of 
the Himalaya Mountains, lying souUi of 
Tibet and north of British India. Its area is 
about 54.000 sq. miles, and the population 
5,500,000, The northern part of the country 
is mountainous and contains some of the 
highest peaks in the world, among them 
Mounts Everest and Dhaulagiri (26,826 ft. 
— long thought to be the loftiest of the 
HimaJayas). The southero part is a broad, 
fertile (^n, watered by several rivers. 


Among the mountain ranges of the north 
the hillsides are terraced, and the mountani 
streams have been utilized for irrigation; ui 



CUKKHA .SOIIMCRS 
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this region the hardier cro[>s are groun. i' 
as barley, wheat, buckwheat, and 
Though p.'isturcs arc scarce, the few she*)' 
raised arc noted for their fine wool. There 
arc deposits of iron, lignite, copper, lead and 
zinc; these, however, arc little worked, lln 
great forests on the mountain sides are an- 
other almost untouched source of wealth 
In the cities of the lowland, chief ainonj: 
which arc Katmandu (Uic capital), J’aUn 
and Bhatgaon, coarse cotton cloth, Ix-lls and 
other metal ware, pottery, and a very strong, 
heavy paper are manufactured. 

Only a small portion of Nepal is ever 
by Europeans, and then it is entered only 
special permission of the Nepalese 
ment. The entrance is by way of the vai c) 
of Katmandu. In 1927 a railw'fy 
opened between Raxaul, in India, a 
Amlekhganj, near Katmandu. 

Before the fourteenth century, f 

inhabited mostly by scattered tribe. 
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t. Carved ttonework over the entrence teethe 
■ 4. ‘ 


.*k-?!S 55®®5F*? KriAaa Ai Patan. 

•, Couatri 

Katmandu. 5. Arya Chat River and temples of Shiim (Shinajty 
i and Durbar School, with temple in centre of lake, Katmandu. 

Ceiff4rsy ; Kepmtfu l^efatiem 


JJf “»*hl at BhaMtpiir. 3. CoiwtryaldeoiiUide Katmaodu. 4. 

on a M ^ serpeatt in p^, near Katmandu. 5. Arya Chat River and templm of Sbiva (Skiaalayar) at 
Pashupati. 6. Rani Pokhari an 
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Chinese origin, but in the course of that cen- country and settled there late in the eigh. 
tury, the Hindus began coming tn from the teenth centuxy. They arc a military people, 
south. They settled in the fertile lowlands, who, since their war with the British in 181/ 



MsrAiatK rcMFi^ 

Top: Golden temple at PmliapaU. BoUom: Street la KatmaDdu, tbowing templet and (antrr) sutue 

of the fod Kala Bbairab. 

CmifUfy; Uft h m 

inter-nuuried with the natives, founded cities, have remained on friendly lermi with 
built temples, developed agriculture, and Britain. Slavery was abolished in 192^ 
organised many petty kingdoms. They came treaty in 1923, Nepal was re^gnii . 
to be called Newarg, and their countiyA^epa/. Great Britain as completely indepcn ^ • 

The ruling class consists of a Hii^u race though a British Envoy 'f \ 

known as Uie Gurkhas, who invaded the rnando. The government is th^ 
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COLDLN CATE Of MOOLCHOKE TEMPLE, PATAN 

The Stonework is elaborately and beautifully carved 
Ctmriety. Stp^ese Leiai%im 


NEIPTUKE. A planet that is never 
visible to the naked eye. It was 
thought to be the outermost planet 
of the solar system until Pluto was 
discovered (1930). Its discovery, in 
1846, was brought about by the 
study of the motion of the planet 
Uranus, which showed deviations 
from its orbit that led astronomers 
to believe it was bring acted upon 
by some unknown body. Two as- 
tronomers, Leverricr and Adams, 
were able by deduction and mathe- 
matical calculation to determine 
w'bat body could produce the varia- 
tions noticed, and where that body 
was to be found. These calculations 
were triumphantly verified by the 
discovery^ of a pi. net in the position 
indicated. Soon afterw-ard it was 
found that the planet has one moon, 
revolving around it from east Uf 
west. 


military oligarchy, and the ruling power is 
vested in a Prime Minister, who is assisted 
by a council selected by himself. 

NEPENTHE, A legendary drug possessing 
the jxiwer to produce forgetfulness of things 
unpleasant; it is identifi^ with opium. 

NEPHELE, tie/' e /e. A goddess. Sec 
Hki.lespont. 

NEPHRITE, ne/' rite. Sec Jadl. 

NEPHRITIS, nef tV txs. The general name 
tur mllamniation of the kidneys A common 
fonn of nephritis is Bright's disease (which 
sec). A serious complication of nephritis is 
;)riisc>ninR from the waste material which the 
kidneys have failed to carry off ; this malady 
js known as uraemia, or uraemic potsonivg 
N>phritis may be cither the result or the 
( ause of heart disease. See Kidnp:ys. 

NETOS, Cornelius. A Roman historian 
of the first century’ B.c. He was probably 
l)<)rn at Verona and was a friend of Cicero 
and Catullus. Only one of his w'orks sur- 
vives, which gives a series of biographies, 
twenty-five in numlier, of illustrious men of 
various nations. 

NEPOTISM, tiep' o tu*m. During the Mid- 
dle Ages and later, it was the practice of 
certain Pop^ to appoint their nephews and 
otlier relatives to lucrative positions of 
importance. Hence the word nepotism, from 
the Latin nepos, nephew/* was coined 

to describe this practice. Pope Alexander 
wl, a great enemy of nepotism, said that the 
mrbcrim family, relatives of Urban VIII 
alone burdened the Papacy 
^ith charges to the amount of nearly one- 
fourth of Its income. 

The Xmti nepotism is applied to-day to 
wSids poUtical and business 


Neptune is at an average distance of 
2.800,000,000 miles from the sun. Its dia 
meter is about 31.000 miles, or some four 
times the diameter of the earth. It is su» 
passed in size by Saturn and Jupiter, a- 
possibly by IVanus. Its density is about 
same as that of Jupiter. The planet c- r 
pletes its journey round the sun in : j < 
years, travelling in its orbit at the rau; i * 
about three and one-half miles ikt second. 
Through a telescope, Neptimc appears to 
have a disk of a greenish colour. Its mass iv 
about seventeen times tb'»t of the earth, 
and its albedv, or reflecting is a little 



TEUrLE TO POSEIDON (NEPTUKE) 

Remains of a temple raised by^ the Greeks at 
Sunium, the southernmost point of Attica. 

- ; CROC 
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titan tliat of Venus. S{>ectroscopic 
observations indicate that its rotation on its 
axis is direct, with a period of approximately 
sixteen hours. See Astronomy; Solar 
System. 

NEPTUNE, Roman deity, idcntilicd with 
the Greek god Poseidon. Neptune was the 
brother of Jupiter, and second only to him 
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in authority. When the universe was divided, 
Neptune received the seas, the rivers and the 
fountains. 

Neptune was especially worshipped by 
sailors and those who had to do with horses. 
In Greece games were celebrated in honour, of 
the most important being the Isthmian 
Games, Poseidon, held every four years at 
Corinth. In art, Neptune is shown with a 
three-pronged spear, or trident, in his hand, 
his special symboL He is usually drawn 
through the water by dolphins, accompanied 
b y hii son. See Isthmian Gamss. 

VESBUDDA* OR NARBADA, fur bud* a, 
RIVER. A lacred river of India. Along its 
entire course of 800 mtles are places of 
pilgrimage. It rises in the Haikal Range, in 
the northern part of the Central Provinces, 
and empties into the Gulf of Cambay through 
an estuary which begins soo miles north of 


ilombay'. His gcnoial direction ib wc-stLiK 
Large vessels can 5;ail up the river eighty-tAvn 
miles from the mouth in the rainy season 
and when the tides arc favourable, sea-gom.r 
ship.s can ascend the estuary as far 
broach, thirty miles from the sea. Juhlni! 
pore is on its banks. 

NEREIDS, ne' re idz. I n G reek m y ( liol( 



yrnfin kiotsa < Hoh*.!- 
St4tuc m KatiotiAl Museum, N.ip)».s 

the fifty daughters of Ncreuh anc! P n n 1 !. 
Nereids wcie .st*a nymphs, ‘ 

Poseidon, who had a Nereid wife, Ami)'-, 
trite. Thetis, motlicr of Achilles, was once! 
the Nereids. Sec Nr rets; Nymths 
NEREUS, nr' re us. In Greek 
a minor deity of the sea. his wife w.is Lore 
daughter of Occanus. He was famous a 
father of the fifty Nereids, and wm>, oftt. 
called *'thc old man of the sea " He alor.c 
knew the way to the Garden of the Hc' 
pendes. which contained the twelve golden 
apples that Hercules was ordered to seize h* 
IlcTCulcs’ hands, Ncrcus turned fioni fire t » 
lion, from lion to water, from 
smoke, until, exhausted, ho directed t it 
victorious Heracles on his jouri>cy 
MEEI, Saint I>hiup (i 5«5’95)- If'";;:' 
of the Congregation of the Oi»to^. J 
bom of a Horentine family. 
himMlf in Rome to religious and 
works, more particularly among P' ^ ' 

and in 155* buUt an oratory J 

with the Church of St. Jerome. 
this was an order of g»'’' 

but cooformin* to a rule of life- 
addnsMs in the oratory, led th « ,ventu- 
and provided attractive music which even 
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ally gave rise to the “oratorio. The <^n- 
Kregation of the Oratory spread to other 
countries Saint Philip was interested in 
I'ncland I'ut it was not until 1847 that an 
(Sralorv of his order was founded in this 
country at Maryvale, near Birmingham, by 
I'.'irdinal Newman. 

NERO (A.n. fourteen years 

ui I*mi)eror of Home. He was born at An- 
tnmi, the son of Gnacus Domitius Ahenobar- 
hub and Agrippina the younger, daughter of 
r.crnianiciis Gaesar. The iKiy's name origin- 
ally \va.s Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, but 
.iftor his mother's marriage to the l!:in[)cror 

Claudius, and 
his adoption by 
liis stepfather 
in tlie year 50, 
his name was 
changed to 
Nero Claud- 
ius Caesar 
Drusus Gek- 
MANicus. The 
adoption was a 
part of Agrip- 
pina’s plot tf) 
place her own 
son on the 
throne, instead 
thecnijv^ror’s 
son, Rritanni- 
cus So well did 
she plan that 
when Claudius 
died of poLsem 
111 the I^ractorian (iuard and the 

‘senate iinilc<i in atclainnng Nero cm- 
iXToi, jud lio was received with great 
enthusiasm by the j^Kipulace. For a time, 
heiK'ca, his tutor, practically directed the 
Kovirnmcnt and skilfully hcM Nero's ambi- 
tmns in check 

1-^itcr, however, Nero's jxipularity began 
U) wane, jiartly because lie was sus|x:ctcd of 
engineering the murder of hi.s stepbrother 
liritannicus, and, in 59, that of his own 
mother, in order to gain the favour ol 
Loppa<*a Sabina. This lady he married in 
<'2, after ihc divorce and death of his wife 
Octavia, .sister of Britannicus. Nero %vas 
lorcixl to strong measures in order to prcscrv’c 
us iKJsition; suspicion of treason became 
a certain forerunner of execution. Even 
‘ ^ncca, against whom little proof was 
advanoxl. was comjKjllcd to commit suicide, 
ihc emperor, obsessed by fears for his safety 
('vhether real or imaginarj- is not clear), 
IMingcu into profligacy, and yet continued 

0 win the adulation of some for his achicvc- 

athlete, musician and philo- 
f^rough Greece taking 

1 ‘ in all the public games and contests, and 
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granted privileges to tiie province. This 
course turned public opinion against him, as 
it was felt that a public performance of any 
kind was contrary to the dignity of an 
Empicror. 

Rome Burned and Rebuilt. In 61 occurred 
the in.surrcction in Britain under Boadicca. 
and in 64 the great fire took place in Rome. 
For six days the conflagration raged, ami 
two-thirds of the city was destroyed. Nero 
maintained absolute calm throughout the 
disaster, and is said to have recited verses 
alxjut the burning of Troy w'hile he gazed at 
the blazing city. 1 ncvitably he wa.s susj>ected 
of being the incendiary, but there is no 
definite evidence of this. The blame was 
laid upon the Christians, who were persecuted 
in aJl parts of the empire. The emperor 
rebuilt the city on a far more magnificent 
.scale than iKdorc, constr ':ting a magnificent 
palace called the Golden House. 

In the year 68, the legions in Spam 
revolted, declaring their leader, Galba, 
emperor, and the insurrection spread to the 
Praetorian Guaid Nero fled, but was over- 
taken, and committed suicide. Indignation 
at the events of the clo.smg years rif his reign 
XV as so great that Ins name was crasecl from 
records arifl monuments, his palace was torn 
down, and Ins statues wxre broken. Despite 
all this, and partly because of it, no one of 
the emjxrrors has ])ecn more vividly rcinem- 
Ixcrcd. Historians of his time stressed the 
least praiseworthy of his actions and neg- 
lected w'hat might have t)et‘n placed to his 
credit. 

NERVA, .Makcus Cocci rs (a.d. 32-9S). 
Thirteenth AConian cmpoi successor of 
Domitian He served as coi. 4I in the reigns 
of Vespasian and Domitian. and in qO, on 
the death of Domitian, was elected emperor 
by the Senate w ith the approval of the |xx)ple 
.ind .scjldiers lbs predecessor had left many 
abuses which needed reforming, and Nerva 
proved a beneficent ruler, reducing taxes, 
placing justice within the reach of all, ami 
rtx:alling exiles. He attempted agricultural 
reforms and bought up large tracts of land 
which were to bi> allotted to poor citizens, 
and his .social reforms included the mainten- 
ance of poor children in Italian towns at 
public cost 

His age ' 'adc the government a burden, 
but, though ills life had been blameless, he 
fcareti to lay aside his power, for his life was 
threatened. He therefore adopted as his son 
and colleague M. Ulpius Trajanus (Trajan), 
commander of the legions in Germany, who 
succeeded him. Nerva was deified by the 
Senate after his death. 

NERVES. The many organs of 1 he nervous 
system w’hich carry impulses from the brain 
and other nerve centres to all jxirts of the 
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NERVA 

Statue in Vatican Museum. 

Pkoh: iUntrU 

IxKly, and from various parts of the body to 
the nerv^c centres. Nerves conveying ira- 
j)iilses to the nerve centres are called sensory 
or afferent nerves, and those conveying 
impulses from the centres to various parts 
of the body, motor or efferent nerves. Sec 
Nervous System, below. 

NEEVOUS SYSTEM. . If, by chance, your 
liaud touches a hot object, you instantly 
withdraw it. If the point of the finest needle 
pricks through the skin, you sense the pain 
and note mentally the situation of the injury. 
If a friend calls to you from across the street, 

you respond. 
When you run. 
your heart 
beats faster, 
and you 
breathe more 
quickly and 
deeply. Under 
all conditions, 
your body 
adapts itself to 
its surround- 
ings, and the 
organ ism 
which enables 
it to do this 
is the nervous 
system. In the 
lower animals, 
the nervous 
S3rstem is very 


medullary 

sheath 


axis 
•cylinder. 


single 
nerve fibre^ 



nerve 

IrunK 


A RBRVC 

Very highly maguiiied. 


simple, but as we pass from these to the 
higher forms of animal life, wc find the 
nervous system becoming more and more 
complex, until in man it reaches its highest 
development. 

The nervous system is often likened to a 
great telephone network, the brain acting 
central exchange, and parts of the spinal cord 
as local exchanges. The nerves carry im 
pressions (messages) from all parts of tin 
body to the brain, and the brain sends 


impulses (com- 
mands) to all 
parts of the 
body ; hence 
this comparison 
gives a very 
good idea of how 
our nervous 
system acts. 

The nervous 
system is gener- 
ally divided into 
three systems ; 
these are the 
central, or cere- 
bro -spinal, ner- 
vous system ; 
the peripheral 
nervous system ; 
and the sympa- 
iheiic system . 
The central ner- 
vous system 
consists of the 
brain and the 
spinal cord. 
The peripheral 
is made up of 
the nerves that 
branch off from 
the brain and 
spinal cord, and 
so connect the 
central system 
with all parts 
of the body. 
The S3anpathc- 
tic system is 
made up of very 
delicate nerves 
that also brancli 
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Greatly magnified. 




off from the spinal cord, but differing 
from the peripheral nerves in tliat tlie> 
go only to special parts of the body— 
heart muscles, glands, and the muscles that 
wc cannot control voluntarily, fuch as those 
of the stomach. To understand how the 
nervous system docs its work, we must know 
something of its structure. 

Stmetore of Nerve Tissne. Nervous tis.su< 
under the microscope is seen to be made up 
of cells, just as is every other tissue of the 
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IxKly. nerve cells have a structure 

peculiar to themselves. Each nerve cell is 
knovni as a murom, and consists of a central 
roll body with a nucleus, and a number 
of fine thread-like structures. All of these 
'thieads’* end in many fine branches, but 
one “thread" is very much larger than the 
others. The long one is known as the axon, 
and the shorter ones as dendrites. These 
three elements, then, make up the neurone — 
ixon, cell body and dendrites. The neurone 
js the unit of nervous tissue; that is, it is 
the neurone that actually docs the work of 
the nervous system. But, because each 
neurone is microscopic in structure, so that 
they may do all the work that is neccssar\' 
there must be millions of neurones. 

In order to work togetlicr effectively, these 
tRMirones must be connected with one 
.mother. This is accomplished by havdng 
the fine tuft-like branches at the end of each 
.iKon come into close association with the 
branches at the end of a dendrite of 
another neurone. These branches never 
actually grow togeth'**. ’ ’’t simply come in 
close contact with one another. Such a con- 
tact between neurones is called a synapse. 
I'o understand why the axon of one neurone 
IS always connected with a dendrite of 
another cell, one must remember that what 
the neurone is doing is transmitting nervous 
impulses, just as an electric wire transmits 
<lectricity These impulses are always 
iravclliiig in a definite direction. Therefore 
It is necessary for the dendrite to receive 
flic impulse, and the function of the axon 
i j to pass it on across the synapse to the 
dendnte of the next neurone, so that the 
impulse may reach its destination. It is 
believed that, when an impulse once travels 
III this way, a "pathway" for the impulse 
IS made, so that, when that same impulse 
<iKaiii enters, its passage over the same route 
'vill l)c much easier. The complicated 
I haracter of the axons and dendrites makes 
jxissible a great variety of interconnection 
between the elements of the nervous system. 
I'hus behaviour and experience can lx; 
infinitely varied. 

Peripheral Nervoos System. It has been 
j'a.id that the neurone is the smallest part, or 
unit, of the nervous system. The next divi- 
sion- may be said to be a nerve, A nerve 
may be a single neurone, or it may be a 
series of neurones, all connected with the 
central nervous system. The nerves, then, 
arc the larger br^ches which connect the 
central nervous system with the rest of the 
^y« and they are made up of the smaller 
iinits. the neurones. Several nerves may be 
grouped together to form a nerve trunk. 
Enlargements upon a nerve, constituting 
centres of nervous action, are called ganglions. 


Certain nerves carry impulses from all por- 
tions of the body to the central nervous 
system. These are called sensory nerves. 
These nerves originate in what are known 
as end organs or sense organs. These end 
organs are sensitive to special kinds of 
stimulation. Thus our ears and eyes are 
types of end organs, while there are also 
special end organs in our skin, some of which 
give sensations of touch, while others enable 
us to feci heat and cold and pain. 

It is not until the impulse set up by 
stimulation of a sense organ has reached tlic 
brain that sensation is experienced. The 
adjustment of the body, and actions of all 
kinds, arc made possible through the impulses 
that travel from the brain and spinal cord 
along motor nerves to muscles and glands. 
Within the central nervous system itself 
there are innumerable and elaborate con- 
nections between sensory and motor ele- 
ments. 

We have seen, then, that all nerves arc 
either sensory or motor, according to the 
direction in which the impulse they carry is 
travelling. In addition, nerves are called 
cranial or spinal, depending upon whether 
they come off from the brain or the spinal 
cord. There arc twelve pairs of cranial 
nerves. Such important special functions as 
sight, smell, taste, hearing, and movement 
of the eyes and^ tongue are among those 
taken care of through the cranial nerves. 
Tliirty-onc pairs of spinal ner\'es come off 
from the length of the spinal cord and, 
through their branchings, reach all parts of 
the body not taken care of by either the 
cranial or the sympathetic nerv'es. 

The Sympathetic System. The sympathetic 
system is also made up of nerves which come 
from the spinal cord, but they have a spiecial 
course and method of branching which di.s- 
tinguish them from the peripheral nerves. 
We have spoken of their distribution, which 
is distinctive, and of the fact that they carr^' 
impulses to and from organs over which we 
have no control, and of which we are not 
normally conscious. Thus wc cannot regu- 
late at will tlie rate of our heart beat, nor 
the size of the pupil of the eye, nor the move- 
ments of the stomach. Nor arc wc conscious 
of whether the pupil is larger, or whether the 
stomach is contracting norm^ly. 

The Central Nenroos System. The final 
and most important division of the nervous 
system is the central, or cerebro-spinal, 
system. This, as has been said, consists of 
the brain and spinal cord. 

The spinal cord has its origin in the brain 
and runs the whole length of the trunk, 
being well protected by fluids and mem- 
branes surrounding it and by the spinal 
column, in which it is enclosed. Examination 
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show's that it consists of an outer wliite part 
and an inner grey part. The white part is 
made up of bundles of nerve-fibres {the axons 
of neurones), which are concerned with con* 
vcying impulses from one level of the cord 
to another and to and from the brain. The 
grey matter contains the ccll-bodics of 



KEKVOUS SYSTEM 

General ontlinc of main divisions 

neurones which are responsible for the life 
and nourishment of the neurone cells 
Within the spinal cord itself, connections are 
made between sensory and motor neurones. 
At the same time, connections are made with 
the higher centres and the brain. Many 
reflexes take place through the nervous con- 
nections in the spinal cord. Sk>metLmes the 
brain is also involved in these redexes, so 
that we become conscious of thcra and con- 
trol them to some extent. Many people will 
have had the experience of seeing an cel 
wri^le after its head has been removed, or 
a bird flutter after its neck has been wrung. 
These actions are spinal reflexes and, obvi- 
ously, in the cases cited, the brain has 
nothii^ to do with them. It can be shown 
experimentally, however; tliat spinal reflexes 
arc more exaggerated when the brain is put 
out of action, so that wc may take it that. 


under normal circumstances, the brain exerts 
a controlling or inhibiting action upon 
them. 

The brain itself is protected by the skull, 
enveloping membranes, and fluids, and has a 
very liberal blood supply. The grey matter 
containing cell-bodies, largely forms tlie 
outer part or cortex of the brain. In tlx 
inner pait is much w'hitc matter, contaimn^- 
the nerve fibres that connect the cortex witli 
the spinal cord. The outer surface of 
brain is formed into innumerable folds n: 
convolutions. Thus its fiirface is very lar^f 
for its whole bulk. As we pas>s from Uk 
low'er to the liigher animals we find ikjI oiilv 
that the brain !x*comcs larger, but tliat th(‘n 
IS a great increase in the convolutions and 
thus in the surface area 

A certain amount is known of thr fuin 
lions of the various parts of the brain J In- 
middle and lower parts, which in tin' course 
of evolution are the oldest, seem to Ik' tdii 
ccrried with the pleasantni'ss and iinj>leasant 
ness of ex]X*ricncc and with the mou- ii' 
stinctive drives towards action Tht' M»t 
helium, which forms the lower l>ack j>.ut «.! 
the brain, is concerned with hxonKdu.n. 
balance, and jx’iise. Injuries to this part ..l 
the brain h'ad to marked disturbiiin ( s .f 


those functions. The whole <d the upfx r 
of the brain (developing rather late in 
course of evolution) i.s made up of the (\v'» 
cerebral hemispheres, and it is njxui tlx 
proper functioning of the cortex of tlnvt* 
that all our sensation, voluntary moveun ru, 
perception, and thought dept'nd. We know 
that the right hemi.sphcre is mainly ‘(-n 
cerned w'ith impulses to and from tin ft 
Mde of the Ixxly; 
the left henu* 
sphere with those 
of the right .side 
Thus we may find 
that damage to 
one hemisphere 
leads to distui- 
l>anceon the oppo 
.site side of the 
Ixxly. In the. cor 
tex of tlie cerebral 
hemispheres a 
number of areas 
have been map- 



ped out which are 
connected with 
special functions. 
At the back of 


SeiNAL COKU 


A section of the spin»il 


(rt), sliowing #riisorv nrrv. 
[ft), motor nerve (i), 
nerve trunk (</) 


each hemisphere 

is the area for vision There is a special arcj*i 
for heanng in a part lying beneath the tem- 
ples; there arc area.s for smell at the ha.s( 
of the brain, and so on for the other senses 
H-ssides these semsory areas, there arc motoi 
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arc*ii> governing voluntary movement in the 
different parts of the body. 

Scientists have mapp^ all these areas 
fairly accurately, partly by the localization 
of brain injuries producing defect of various 
function, and p^ly by experiment. It has 
iMicii found possible to produce movement in 
animals by artificial stimulation of the cor- 
tex. Similarly, by careful operations, sur- 
geons have traced the effects of removing 
parts of the brain upon sensory and motor 
functions and ufjon learning ability. The 
knowledge thus gained has been of invaluable 
service to medicine. 

licsides the sensory and motor areas of 
the cortex, there arc large areas where the 
neurones apparently do the work of con- 
n(?ctmg up the various centres with one 
another m an infinite variety of waj's — a 
vancty which is understandable when we 
consider the w’calth and complexity of the 
rvixTieiicc, thought, and behaviour which 
defxjnd u|->oii the functioning of the brain. 
See also related articles: IIkain ; Nerves; 
Sj inal Cord; Si Nervous 

STI'M 

NESS, I H. Sec Scotland , Inverness- 

Ni'jki 

NESSUS. See Hercules 

NESTOR. A Greek hero, the son of Ncleus 
( Idol IS, king and queen of Pylos in Mes- 
seiiM W hile Nestor was away on a visit to 
‘'.(‘U’liia, Heracles killed his father and 
I'rotijor^. Ixicausc Ncleus refused to purify 


hull after the murder of Iphitus. Nestor 
became a great warrior, and, it is said, took 
part in the battle between the Centaurs 
and the Lapithac. During the Trojan War, 
he was one of the Greek council. 

NESTORIANS. The followers of Nestorius, 
Bishop of Constantinople (a.d. 428-431), who 
held that in Christ there were not only two 
natures but two persons. Nestorius denied 
the theor>'^ of Incarnation as generally 
accepted by the Church, contending that it 
was impossible for God to be born of a 
human being. Nestorius was a native of 
Ccrmanicia, in Syria, and as a monk was 
famous for his eloquent preaching. Cyril, 
Bishop of Alexandria, took exception to the 
teaching of Nestorius, and at the Council of 
Bphesus in 431, the latter was condemned. 
Nestorius declined to attend the Council 
and w'as dcjioscfl from his bishopric and 
ultimately banished. Doctrines similar to 
those of Nestorius are still taught in the 
East Syrian Church. 

NESTS. A structure built, usually by a 
bird or insect, for the protection and rearing 
of its young. An account of the main t^'pes 
of buds' nests is given under the heading 
Bird (which sec). The materials used and 
the sites chosen by birds vary enormously, 
not only m rhfferent species but in indi- 
viduals. Thus, bush-nesting species such as 
thrushes may nest in outbuildings, and water- 
birds, such as ducks, have been known to 
rear a brood in a church tower; while there 
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TEEWIT’S NEST 
Photo, F.J.Hotkmg 


CMim IIM I-'h NFSi 
I 'bote John h'nrrfoJt 




OYfTCft-CATCHCR’f NCST 
Pheio: F. /. naAimi 


CKCAT tit's MEST MADE UNDER THE FIXJWFR rOT 
Photo ; John Kemrtoo 


have been instances of London pigeons 
making their nests of hairpins, and of stone- 
curlews lining their scraped hollow in the 
ground with rabbitKlroppings. 

Both parents may build the nest, and the 
birds of prey regularly bring new green 


branches to the nest long after the youuK 
have hatched. In tlic wren, the cock bini 
builds nests of its own, which arc never com- 
pleted and arc usually quite devoid ol 
lining; at times these nests are used lor 
roosts by the parents and family. The 



NrST AND EGGS OF THE MAESII HAWK 
Photo: Ktytkmo 

In the insects we can trace a complete 
senes of nesting habits, from the social wasps. 

cs, and ants, to sub^social forms which nest 
•n colonies, and thence to solitary species. 

wluch each individual makes its own 
larvae'^* it with (oo<i for the 


NET-MAKING 
Photo • Crmirol 

weave, made of the various threads of tex- 
tiles and wire. The spaces between the 
threads arc called the meshes, and the 
threads arc knotted at the intersections, to 
keep the meshes uniform in size. Net fabrics 
are used for catching hsh, animals and 
insects: they serve for hammocks, screens. 
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and various domestic purjx>ses, as a part of 
the equipment for tennis and other ffames. 
Wirc netting is extensively used for fences. 

The princi]>al kinds employed for fishing 
arc the uxne, drtjt, and trawl, the kettle 
or wexf. and the trammel nets. The sexve i> 
very long in proportion to its width, and has 
a line of corks along one of its long ends and 
a line of leaden weights on the other, so that 
it becomes a perpendicular sheet when 
thrown into the water. It is used near tlie 
shore. The dn ft net has the same proportions 
of length and breadth, but is not loade<J wdth 
lead, and floats in the water. The trawl is a 
huge pocket, and is dragged along the bottom 
by the boat. Kettle or wexr nets, structures 
fixed on stakes, are placed along the coast 
between high and low water. Trammel or 
ut nets are also fixed between stakes, and 
consist of a set of three nets attached at top, 
bottom, and sides, the outer ones being of 
coarse net and taut, and the middle being 
slack and of fine mesh. The whole system of 
nets hangs vertical. The fish passes easily 
through the coarse mesh, and in forcing its 
way tlirough the fine mesh, finds itself caught 
in a poc ket from which it cannot escape. 

NETBALL. An outdoor game for girls, 
usually played by two teams of seven on 
each side. The goals are normally loo ft. 
apart, consisting of a net fastened to an iron 
ring, 15 in. in diameter, projecting 6 in. from 
an upright post. The net should be 15 ft. 
above ground for girls of average height. 
The ball is 27 in. in circumference. The girls 
are placed in definite positions, and after the 
ball has been ** bounced*' in the centre of 
the field, which should be about 50 ft. wide. 


It IS thiown from girl to girl until it ro;u 
the playrr stationofl near tin' goal, when slir 
attempts to throw the ball into the iw t 
Opj^oiumls try to intercept thr' ball as it 1 
being pa.ssed from piaver to playei. 

NETHERLANDS, Tin:, ok HOLLAND 
with an area of 13.214 s<p miles, it is on<- of 
the smallest states in EuroiH‘, but has tin* 
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third largest empire in the modern world, 
]i.iving an area of 788,000 sq. miles equal to 
one-fifth of all Europe. 

The colonial possessions include Dutch 
Guiana, on tlic north coast of South America , 
(’i]ra9ac), in the West Indies; and numerous 
Inlands of the Malay Archipelago, of which 
ilic Nctherland East Indies comprise an 
area ol 7J3.2r>6sq. miles, with a population 
0160,389,025. 

People. The inhabitants, who number 



QUEEN OF HOLLAND AND PRINCE CONSORT 

tiiicpD Wilhclniina, in state dress, and lYincc 
Henry iTcdcrick (d. 1934) in uniform of a 
Lieutcoant^cneral. 

Pkolo: V.&V, 

8,290,389, call themselves Ne<Urlanders, tor 
the word DuUh is merely a comiptioa of 
T^rutsfh. meaning German. Of No^ic and 
Alpine race, they exhibit distinctive char- 
acteristics of cnterjirisc, thrift and trading 
capacity, qualities born of the nature of 
the land and its favoured position for 
commerce by land and sea. 

Ihe level nature of the country makes 
bicycling a popular mode of travel; there 
arc 1,500,000 bicycles in the country, and 
ne''rly 47,000 motor-cyclcs. 

Cities and Towns 

Crowded into the small area of Holland 
Here are forty-nine towns and cities, each 
vith a population exceeding 20,000. 


Amsterdam, Holland's largest city, The 
Hague, the capital and seat of the Hague 
Tribunal, and Rotterdam, the greatest sea- 
port, arc described in separate articles Other 
cities of note arc the following — 

Arnhem, or Amheim, on the Rhine, witli 
ramparts surrounding the older portion 
of the city, was the Arena^um of the 
Romans. 

The manufactures consist of wagons, 
furniture, mirrors, and scientific instruments. 
During the Middle Ages, Arnhem was a 
member of the Hanseatic League (which 
see). Its population is 82,367. 

' Delft, a picturesque town near Rotterdam, 
founded in the eleventh century, is inter- 
sectcKl by numerous tree-bordered canals, 
crossed by sixty-nine bridges. 

The town was at one time famous for the 
manufacture of a beautiful pottery, the 
appearance of which, al>out 1600, marked 
an epoch in the art of ceramics. The indus- 
tr\% w^hich suffered a severe decline in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century', has 
iNien revived Population, 52,153. 

Groningen, one of the most imp)ortant 
commercial centres, lies 22 miles inland from 
the Dollart Inlet, with which it is connected 
by canal. The city is crossed V>y numerous 
canals and has extensive docks. 7 'here are 
manufactures of textiles, sugar, furniture, 
cigars and tobacco, timber, machincr)’, and 
gold and silver ware. Groningen was an 
important member of the Hanseatic I^eague 
as early as 1282. Population, 1 11.240. 

Haarlem lies 11 miles west of Amsterdam, 
in the heart of the tulip count^y^ Coster, 
for whom is claimed the invention of print- 
ing, was born in the city. One of its oldest 
and most extensive industries is the cultiva- 
tion of flowering bulbs and tubers, which are 
ship{)cd to all parts of the world. Popula- 
tion, 126,740. 

Leyden, or lieiden, on the Old Rhine, and 
22 miles south-west of Amsterdam, is a 
typical Dutch town, with wide streets and 
many canals bordered by avenues of trees. 
The city manufactures cloth, cotton and 
twine, and is the seat of what was formerly 
one of the most celebrated universities in 
Europe, founded by William of Orange in 
1575. Population, 72,414. 

IJtredlt is 22 miles south-east of Amster- 
dam, on the Old Rhine. Much of the history' 
of Holland centres upon this interesting old 
city. In 1579 there was formed here tJic 
union of the seven Protestant provinces out 
of which grew the nation of the Netherlands. 
The university was founded in 1636. 

Industries include sawmills. macHineshops, 
breweries, carpet works, velvets, cottons, 
linens and musical instniments. Population, 

159.895 
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Religion and Education. The Netherlands however, is not a German dialect. Dutcli ami 
may be regarded as a Protestant stale, German are equally old and derived ftorn 
though the provinces of Limburg and Bra- the same source, the Gothic, 
bant are preponderantly Roman Catholic. National lame in art, and to a lesser d'- 
The Protestants still constitute nearly half gree in music, have accompanied each oth« i 

of the Church membership, and over half of in Holland. Although the Dutch have f 

them arc members of the Dutch Reformed produced as many noted com [Kisers as oihci 
Church. Holland has long been noted for its countries, they founded the modem schoo' 
toleration of religiorus. The Jews, however, of music, and in the fifteenth and sixtccntl* 
of whom there are over 110,000, have been centuries their composers were well known 
permitted freedom of worship only since The earliest college of music in Naplc- 
1847. founded by Dutch musicians. Five hun 

Education from 6 to 13 has been com- dred years ago they invented the canon aiuJ 
pulso^ since 19^, and there is practically madrigal, and jicrfcctcd countei|>oint. Tlit 
no illiteracy. Private schools, if approved as Netherlands has 'given the world »oinc of 
efficient, arc recognized. Secondaxy’ cduca- greatest painters — Rembrandt, Rrans Hals 
tion is given in both public and private Jan Steen, Van der Mccr or Vermeer o< 
schools. There are also many technical Delft, and others. 

schools. Five universities — Leyden, Utrecht, The Country and its Climate. Except h i 
Groningen and Amsterdam — were established Limburg in the south-ca.st. where light san<I> 
in the early modem period. soils rise in one place to a height of over kkk’ 

Language and Culture. Most of the Nether- ft., and the infertile moors of the north-cast 

landers speak Dutch, which Is a near relative Holland is a land of low plains of clay am 
of PleUtdeutich, or I^w German. Dutch, loam. Part of the kingdom is below 
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lovel of the sea, which is kept back by the 
f.iinous dikes (dijken), and the mean level 
of the whole countrj’ is only about 30 ft 

higher. 

I iirec great .streams, the Rhine, the Meuse 
(hcic called Maas) and the Scheldt, have 
huilt up a large part of tlie country. Other 
parts have been reclaimed from the ocean 
(Specially on the shores of the Zuidei Zee. 
In a gntal land-reclamation project, a huge 
dike, 18 miles long, which shuts out the 
sea from what is now the Zuidi-r Zee, was 
.wmjdetcd in 1932. and the work of pumping 
the water out was started. The reclaimed 
area will embrace about 550.000 acres, and 
it IS hfipcfl to complete the work by 1950 
I he River Ijssel, which now flows /into the 
/uider Zee, will flow into a huge fresh-water 
reseiAoir, Take Jjsscl. in the centre of the 
< J he immense cost of this ]>rojcct 

more tlian £30.000,000 —will be offset, it 
' ( stiriK'itcfl, by the value of the additional 
polders" of farming land and the frc*sh 
water to bo used in V ^ noriods of drought. 

1^ aK\ays the case ui deltaic land there 
or many islands along the coast. ’ Sand 
.JiPK . i»if.tect most of the shores, and bc- 
fwc<n tliom me built the dikes, huge bar- 


ricra of e^h and stone. The climate is cold 
and harsh in winter, but warm in summer 
Ram IS normally plentiful. 

Occupations. Farming. Holland is nri- 
marily an agricultural country. Garden 
vegetoblcs arc raised for export, and also 
great crops of potatoes, rye, oats, wheat 
sugar-lwte and flax. Uye and oats aic 
grown for home markets. About 6o per cent 
of the entire area is cultivable. 

The sandy soil behind the dunes of the 
s.iu^th-wcst coast IS utilized for the growing 
of hyacinth, tulip, and other bulbs for export 
to every part of the world. ^ 

Dairying. Actually, onc-fourth of the land 
hes below sea level, but the Dutch have 
encircled these areas with dikes, and keep 
them draiiK-ci by canals, into which the 
water ls pumped by windmills. The polder<; 

a'’ l>elow sea 

buiM thl] '’"'rounding them, storks 

build their nests. J i,e.se birds feed upon the 
hogs and toads that threaten the crops. The 
rich meadows of these polders provide pas- 
turc for millions of cattle. Hence the dairs-- 
•ng industry is of great imjxjrtancc; cnor- 
nious quantities of butter, cheese a^i con- 
densed milk .ire manii factored and exjxirtcd 
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chiefly to Great Britain, Germany and 
America. Holland is also famous for its 
cheeses. 

Fisheries. The villages of the coast, par- 
ticularly of the Zuider Zee, are chiefly en- 
gaged in the Ashing industry. Oysters and 
small fish arc found in these waters, but 
many of the 25.000 Ashermcn are busy from 
May to November in the herring fisheries of 
the North Sea. 

Minerals. Since over 90 per cent of the 


Netherlands arc famous. These are the 
manufacture of pottery at Delft, and the 
cutting of diamonds at Amsterdam. 

(Tommerce. Trade and commerce rank- 
next to agriculture in the number of people 
they engage. Besides shipment of farm pro- 
ducts to the neighbouring countries of 
Europe, a vast trade is carried on in connOc 
tion with Java, Sumatra and the other 
Dutch possessions. Cocoa, coffee, tobacco, 
sugar, tea. spices and other products of the 
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country is built of sand, clay, and mud 
brought down by the rivers or washed up 
by the sea, Holla^ naturally lacks minerals. 
A few oilfields exist in the province of 
Limburg, the most southerly and inland 
section of the country, but the output is 
not sufficient for domestic needs. Peat is 
dug in the great areas of bog and moor along 
the north-east border. 

Manufacturing, Shipbuilding, sugar-refin- 
ing. distilling, the manufacture of cigvs, 
chocolate and margarine form the most im- 
portant industries. Many of the manu- 
facturing industries of the country depend 
upon trade with its colonial possessions. 

Two at least of the industries of tlio 


Indies arc imported in a raw state and pre- 
pared for export. The importaiicc of Rotter- 
dam as a pcnl is increased by its connection 
with the Rhine; thousands of tons of goods 
for Germany. Switzerland and Austria are 
carried up the river in Dutch boats. 

Great Britain and Gcnnany consume me 
majority of Holland's exports and furnisi^ 
most of the imports, consisting of iron 
and steel goods, textUes, coal, cereals and 
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111 the larger cities much of the transport is 
by boat. 

Soon after it enters Holland, the Old 
Khine (Neder Rijn) leaves the River Waal, 
which is joined some miles farther on by the 
Maas. Rotterdam lies on one of the chan- 
nels of tl»e Khine-Maas-Waal, but in recent 
times the channel mouth had become so 
blocked with mud that a deep-water canal, 
linished m 1890, was constructed to the sea, 
.1 distance of 20 miles. Amsterdam for- 
merly was entered from the Zuider Zee, but 


Chamber, contains 100 members, elected by 
the people for four years. The electoral 
Act of 1917 provides for universal suffrage 
with regards to both sexes over 25 ^ cars of 
age. and proportional representation. 

All national legislation originates in the 
Lower House, the Upper Chamber lacking 
even the power to amend the Bills sent to it 
for approval or rejection. 

A Council of State of fourteen members 
shares with the Sovereign the governing 
power. 
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it, too, has l^ecn connected with the North 
Sea by canal. 

Government. Until the French Revolu- 
tion, Holland was the foremost champion of 
liberty on the European continent, but hav- 
ing learned under French domination an un- 
pleasant side of republicanism, the Dutch 
people decided, after the fall of Napoleon, 
to have a king. The constitution of 1814, 
with amendments, is still in force. Under it 
Qu(»n Wilhelmina has executive power and 
J slight measure of legislative power as well, 
for acts of the StaUn Generaal, or Parlia- 
ment, are submitted to her before being 
voted on, as well as after. In addition, she 
may at any time dissolve either or both sec- 
»ons of the States-General. The Upper 
fouse of the Parliament, called the EersU 
vamjr. or First Chamber, corresponds to a 
members are chosen by the 
sif ^ eleven provinces and serve 

^ yws. The Tweede Kamer. or Second 


The executive authority of the sovereign 
is exercised through a Cabinet of ten Min- 
isters. 

Local Government, The legislatures of the 
provinces control all matters of provincial 
welfare, but subject to the approval of the 
Queen. Communities have councils and 
mayors, subject to the legislatures of the 
provinces. 

Cotonial Gevemment, The government of 
the coloiiios is administered in each case by 
a governor and advisory council, appointed 
by the Sovereign. In Dutch Guiana the 
natives have their own representative body, 
and in the East Indies a complex system of 
local government prevails, by which tfie 
natix'e races actually govern themselves. 

literature. Little is known of Nether- 
lands literature before the Middle Ages, 
although the writings of one man, Heynrik 
van Veldeken, have come down to us from 
the late twelfth century. Van den Vos 
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Htinacrde, a story of the adventures of 
Reynard the Fox, and the miracle play, 
Mariken van Nieumeghen, are perhaps the 
finest achievements of Dutch literature up 
to the end of the fifteenth century. 

Several important writers belong to the 
seventeenth century, among whom arc G)n- 
stantijn Huygens (1596-1687), Jacob Cats 
(1577-1660). G. A. Brcdcro (1585-1618). and, 
most important of all, Pieter Hooft (1581- 
1647), whose rhetorical prose style, modelled 
on the Latin, strongly influenced his fellow 


writers in whose works it is not difficult to 
trace the influence of English and French 
romantics. Beet's novel. Camera Obscura, is 
a fine study of Dutch middle>class society. 

A movement which gave new life to Dutch 
literature was signalized by the publication 
of the review, De Nieuwe Gids, in October, 
1885. The principial writers belonging to 
this movement are the poets Willem Kloos 
and Albert Verwey, and the distinguished 
novelist Louis Couperus ( 1863-1923). Of the 
outstanding Dutch writers of to-day may be 
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writers. The famou.s Renaissance scholar, 
Desidcrius Erasmus, wTote only in Latin. 

An uninspired loyalty to classical rules 
and a slavish imitation of French authors 
deadened much of Dutch literature in the 
eighteenth century. But Willem Bilderdijk 
(1756—1831), who suffered exile as an 
Orangist, broke away from this subservience 
to clasical forms. He wrote epic as well as 
lyrical poetry, and gave powerful expression 
to his religious ferjings in poems like Behed 
(1796) and Uoetzgang (1826). 

The Romantic movement troubled the 
pseudo-classical complacency of Dutch litera- 
ture in the fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century. Nicolaas Beets (18x4-1903) and 
Josephus Thym (1820-69) are romantic 


mentioned the ix>cts Peter Cornelius Boutrus 
and Martinus Nyhoff, and the prose writ, rs 
Augusta dc Wit and Felix Timmermans. 

History. The stoiy of tlic present kingdom 
of the Netherlands is bound up with that of 
Belgium, for during part of their history 
these two have been united, afld until 
the term Netherlands included both coun- 
tries. The word Holland, on the other hand, 
formerly referred, not to the nation, but 
only to the two provinces in it which were 
once the County of Holland. 

In Roman times, the Netherlands were 
the home of three tribes, the Belgae, 
Batavi, and the FrinV, whose names sumve 
*n Belgium, in BaUnna, the metropohs 0 
Java, and in Friesland, one of the Zuider 
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Zt'c provinces. Before Charlemagne's day, Antwerp with its wonderful harbour, in- 
most of the tribes had been converted to cludedinthenationandsharingtheiradvan- 
Christianity, and all formed a part of his tages. The Protestants, too. persecuted their 
finpirc. In the division which followed, the Roman Catholic brethren, who predominated 
land east of the Scheldt fell to the Middle in the Belgian Netherlands. In 1648 the 
Kingdom, afterward being alternately under United Netherlands signed a treaty of peace 
l ast and West Frankish dominion. Thus it with Spain, thus breaking its pledge to its 
^ about that there were three languages ally, France, and leaving the Belgian Ncther- 
iM the Netherlands: Walloon French, Dutch, lands in Spanish hands. By this treaty the 
.115(1 Flemish, which resembled both. independence of the United Netherlands was 

Ihider the feudal rule, the quarrels be- recognized, and the River Scheldt was closed 
iwccii the numerous petty rulers in the to commerce, a step which caused the ruin 
Nctiierland.s made it possible for a number of Antwerp, Amsterdam's rival. 
ul the towns to obtain practical independ- English and French Wars. 1650 w'as a 
(«ncc. The men of the south were weavers. turning-point in Dutch history. Twenty 
l)ii( tliose of the north were fishermen, years earlier, the office of stadtholder had 
manners and traders. In the fifteenth cen- been made hereditary, but upon the sudden 
tury, several tow'iis jointly fitted up a fleet, death of William II, who in his two years' 
which attacked the Hanseatic League and rule had thoroughly cowed the merchant 
gained freedom for their commerce. Dutch politicians of Amsterdam, the governing 
c-^sdsgrew injiumber, and the Dutch mer- po\ver fell largely to one Jan De Witt. In 
. hants b(?canic the wealthiest in the w^orld. lus time, the Netherlands fought tw'o naval 
J'l.nr large fleets fought even the king of wars with England, provoked largely by the 
! laucc The Nethr*rf«*rdc. which at this latter’s commercial jealousy. Though the 
tinu' inrludcd what is now Ikjigiiim and Lux- Dutch carried ncaiJy all the world's trade in 
.hiliurg togther with part of France came their merchant ships, their na\y was small, 
iimlrr tlie sway of the Burgundian Dukes at and success and failure alternated. 

( lul of the fourteenth cenlur>\ Though In 1O72 Louis XIV of France invaded the 
I he retained great prosjx?rity, many Netherlands, and took several towns in rapid 

■ jf liie cities were forced to suricnder many" succession, for De Witt and his party had 
d tlu ir jirivilogos. disbanded most of the army. But again the 

Spanish Domination. In 1477 the Nether- House of Orange rescued the nation. Prince 
i.ukIs forced Mary of Burgundy to sign "The William, 21 years old, persuaded the people 
l^nMlege," which left to the sovereign to open the dikes and flcxxl the land over 
' w'ii power tlian tlic yucen lias to-day. which the French must advance. The prince 
V N.uk's \’, rultT of nearly' all Europe, later became King William III of England, 
L.nn in the Netherlands and felt an and during his reign carried on almost con- 
( in Its people, but his heavy' taxes slant war w'ith l*'rance. 

' auM<! JCNolts 111 Bruges and Ghent, His In the succeeding y'ears, Dutch prominence 
'•< a Philip II, a tiioroughgoing Spaniard, in international aflairs declined, and the 
l.is best to stamp out Protestantism with nation lost some of its colonics and much of 
die I'.Kpusiiion, but under the leadership of its trade. At times the princes of Orange 
'Allium the Silent, the Nethei landers drove were in jKiwer, at other times Uie burghers 
'"d the Spanl^»h garrisons. In 1793 came the end of the United Nethcr- 

il'‘ 05 igli Spain was at this time ruler of lands, for the army' of the French Kcvolu- 
half the world, and the Netherlands tionists, advancing when the country' was 
but a tiny corner of it, the conflict be- frozen over, took Amsterdam. The Batavian 
dvceii tlicni- which lasted, with slight inter- Republic was organized, which in 1806 gave 
'ah, from 1567 to 1648 — resulted in Spain's way to Napoleon’s rule. During this period, 
niancial ruin and Dutch rise to international because of their connection with tlie French, 
' Dutch had been ex- the Dutch lost some of their colonies, includ- 

I u led from the Spanish Indies; now they ing the Cape of Good Hope to Britain, and 
fdow n(.h in its commerce. France and Eng- witnessed the ruin of their trade. 

‘ lu tjiernics of Spain, gave to the Dutch Independence. When the present kingdom 
1 of trade, and Amsterdam became w"as formed at Napoleon’s downfall, a 

- uo^ s greatest commercial city. prince of Orange became King William I. 

ix)hhr-i prosixirity prevented the The Congress of Vienn.a, in fixing the new' 

uKTcha nation. The boundaries, included the Austrian Nether- 

t*l » ° province of Holland op- lands within them and gave Luxemburg to 
fiolders activities of their stadi- the same ruler ; but in 1830 the former tern - 

nt I guardians, William the tory revolted and became the kingdom of 
'lot want successors, because they did Belgium, w'hilc the latter was taken from 

'c rival towns of Flanders, and House of Orange when Queen Wilhclmina 
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canic to the throne in 1890, because its law 
did not then permit a female ruler. 

At the beginning of the World War the 
position of the Netherlands was exceed* 
ingly embarrassing. The stnetest neutral- 
ity was enforced, and Holland sought to 
meet such demands upon it as were possible 
without incurring the enmity of other 
Powers, 

Holland is a member of the League of 
Nations. The Palace of Peace" at the 
Ha gue wa s completed in 1913. 

NETTLE. The common name given to a 
genus of plants of wide distribution 
in temperate regions. The character- 
istic species arc annual or perennial 
herbs, covered M*ith fine, needle- 
shaped hairs containing a watery 
juice tliat produces painful irrita- 
tion when it enters the skin. The 
roots of some nettles yield a yellow 
dye. and the juice is used to colour 
woollen goods green. Nettle beer is 
made from the stalks and leaves, and 
the young shoots arc sometimes 
eaten as a vegetable. 

The common stinging nettle is a 
roadside and field weed witli a 
slender stem and crinkled, lancc- 
sha[xxl. opposite leaves. 

Scieatifle Names. The nettle genus is 
C/f/iAi. family Urticaceae. The coiiunon 
nettle IS t/. greci/ts; the great nettle. V. 
diaica. The dead-nettle is Lamium album. 

NETTLE-RASH* or URTICARIA.^ 

A condition of the skin character- ' 
ized by raised weals of irr^ular 
shape, generally between a quaiter 
of an inch and an inch in diametei. 
whitish in colour, and the seat of intolerable 
itching. It is caused by poisons either from 
local contact, as ^tb stinging- nettles, or 
jelly-fish, or from the food. c.g. shell-fish 
or indigestible meats. Some people are es- 
pecially prone to such attacks. To cure 
them, the cause must be removed, and lead 
lotions or bicarbonate of soda should be 
ap plied. 

NETTLE TREE. A North American tree 
greatly resembling the common elm, and 
belonging to the same family. The nettle 
tree grows from 50 to 125 ft. high, sending 
up a slender trunk covered with rough, brown 
or pale-grey bark. Its branches are less 
droc^ing than those of the elm, and its leaves 
are smaller and bf a brighter green. 

feftofiflo NsflU. The nettle tree befongi to the 
family Ulmaeme. Its botanical oatne is Cdirif oeci- 
denUhs, 

MEUCHATELi nm shah Ul\ See Switzse- 

L AWO. 

NEQCBATEL* Lake. See Switzbelanu. 


NEUILLY, hcb' ye. Treaty or. Sec Hul 
GAR iA (History). 

NEURAL'OIA. Disease marked by pain 
in one or more of the sensory nerves. Facial 
neuralgia, the most common form, is known 
medically as tic douloureux. Neuralgia affect- 
ing the leg is sciatica, and that of the stomacli 
is gastric neuralgia. Neuralgia is often con- 
fus^ with neuritis, but the former is a 
symptom of diseased conditions, and tin 
latter is a disease of the nerves themselvi'^ 
In neuralgia, paroxysms of severe pain .ik- 
usual, and the pain may shift from one part 


of the nerve to another. Destruction ol tlv 
nerve tissue is absent in neuralgia. 

Facial neuralgia may be caus^ by infeclc 1 
eyes, nose or teeth, and in such cases it dis 
appxears when the infection is cradicatcfl 
Hot applications, electricity, and various 
drugs are among the temporary remedies foi 
neuralgic pains. Anaemia a common cau^t 
of neuralgia. Exposure to cold and damp 
ness should also lie avoided. Neuralgia may 
be a symptom of several diseases, includmjj 
gout, rheumatism, and diabetes, and th^ 
chief remedy in such cases is treatment nf 
disorder. 

NEURASTHENIA* nu ras the' nia. A teiin 
for general exhaustion ol the nervous 
system; nervous prostration is the [wpidai 
name for this condition. The disorder 
attributed to the strain, pressure and lug ' 
tension incident to modem life. Neuras- 
thenia has a large number and wide vaneti 
of symptoms. Tendency to extreme fatigu' 
on slight exertion, with disinclination y 
exert oneself cither physically or mental). 
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IS iKjrhaps the outstanding symptom. Poor 
memory, failure to fix the attention, and 
inability to concentrate are common evi- 
dences of tlic mental fatigue of the neuras- 
thenic. Headache, backache, indigestion, 
rapid heart- beat and a feeling of pressure 
about the head are some of the physical 
symptoms In addition, the neurasthenic is 
apt to sleep pwrly, have bad dreams, be 
mven to brooding, and suffer from depres- 
sion, and he tends to give way to fears of 
various kinds. 

It is generally agreed that neurasthenia 

often dependent upon early upbringing. 
A self cent red person, not self-controlled 
and poorly trained in youth, gradually 
wolves into a neurasthenic. Overwork, in- 
\cstigators toll us, does not cause neuras- 
thenia in itself; there must be emotional 
factors present, and among these, needless 
worrying is the most common 

Treatmt'iit of neurasthenia is twofold -- 
physical and mental. The body must be 
built up by nourish^ntr food. Bad physical 
habits must Ix) given up. Then the patient 
must be trained to change his mental habits 
111 verc serious cases, the education of the 
neurasthenic is lx‘st carried out under the 
direction of a comiK*tent specialist. Sec 
Neurosis. 

NEURITIS, nti rV its. An inflammation td 
a nerve, characterized by pain and tender 
ness along the part alTcctcd. Most cases of 
neuritis arc Ixjlicved to be causc<l by infec- 
tion, the source of which may l>c the roots of 
the ti'elh. the tonsils, the intestinal tract, and 
other parts of tlie body. Excessive indulg- 
ence in alcohol, lead poisoning, arsenic 
l>oisoning, and certain diseases arc other 
causes of neuritis. 

Long-continued neuritis usually leads to 
destruction of the nerve trunk and numbneuss 
and wasting of the muscles, which result in 
paralysis. Tcmix)rary attacks of this painful 
malady usually are relieved by rest and hot 
applications. See Herpes. 

NEURONE, nu' rone. Sec Nervous Sys- 
tem 

NEUROPTERA, nu rop* ter a. An order 
of insects whose distinguishing character- 
istics are their netted- veined wings, biting or 
piercing mouth parts, and complete meta- 
morphosis from the larval to the adult state. 
Hic order contains such insects as alder 
hy, fish fly, lace-wing fly and ant lion. Sec 
In sect. 

JpEUROSIS, nu ro* sis. When we say that 
a person is suffering from *' nerves/' the term 
corresponds roughly to the medical concept 
o neurosis, of which neurasthenia is one 

>P<i The phrase "nervous breakdown" is 
sometimes usrtl popularly to describe an 
< neurosis. Sometimes it describes cases 


of insanity — more especially those which 
recover; these are termed "mental cases." 

Here we are concerned with the neuroses, 
and a brief indication of the chief forms that 
f>ccur will best indicate the nature of these 
troubles. It may be said from the start that 
in none of these cases is there any actual 
disease of the nerves. Yet with a perfectly 
good nervous system the person docs not 
feel and beliave in the ordinary way. The 
neuroses arc thus often knowm functional 
nervous disorders, as opposed to organic 
disorder, where there is real damage to the 
nerves. The neuroses, or functional dis- 
orders. are the province of psychological 
medicine ; the organic nervous disorders are 
cases for the neurologist. 

7'he neuroses are sometimes dixnded into 
tw'o types; ( 1 ) those where present physio- 
logical conditions can be s<‘en to play a large 
part, (ii) those where the trouble is more 
clearly due to mental conflict. The latter 
are sometimes spoken of as the psyclio- 
neuroscs. To the first group belong tiuo 
neurasthenia and anxiety neurosis; in the 
second arc included anxiety hysteria, "con- 
\cr.sion " hysteria, and obsessional ncurcjsis. 

For Neurasthenia, see article above 

Anxiety Neurosis. In this form of neurosis 
the patient suffers from general apprehen- 
sivcncss of some sort of evil and from acute 
attacks of anxiety which may involvv 
trembling, sweating, nausea and diarrhoea 
and extreme mental distress. In the un 
complicated form of the illness, phobias do 
not develop. The subject does not accept 
any particular and permanent object for his 
anxiety to fasten to. Among the causes of 
the disturbance, irregularities of the sexu.il 
life are all -important. Hcncc the first slvp 
in treatment is to rectify such irregular- 
ities. 

Anxiety Hysteria. In anxiety iiystcria, 
actual phobias develop. These often origin- 
ate in anxiety attacks.thc phobia developing 
as a means of warding off the anxiety. To 
take an example, a patient may suffer an 
anxiety attack while walking in the street 
and afterward develop a phobia round the 
idea of going out. In an extreme case, such a 
phobia may keep him a prisoner in his bouse 
for years. Tlic phobias that occur in this 
illness present great variety. 

** CoDversioo ” Hysteria. In this form of 
hysteria the unconscious .conflict reaches 
expression, not through anxiety and phobias, 
but rather through physical s>Tnptoms. 
Sometimes hysterical attacks occur which 
arc in the nature of fits. There may be 
twitebings and con\mlsivc movements, with 
sensory disturbance and even loss of con- 
sciousness. Such attacks occur in the pre- 
sence of other |Xx>plo, and the patient seldom 
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comes to any physical harm through them. 
The motives and conflicts giving rise to the 
symptoms remain unconscious; thus, there 
is a clear distinction between liysteria and 
deliberate malingering. 

Obsessional Neurosis* In hysterical patients 
various aspects of the uncon-scious conflicts 
would seem to reach some sort of compromise 
in the formation of the symptoms. In 
obsessional patients, the mechanism is rather 
to set up all kinds of defences which shall 
keep certain of the conflicting tendencies 
from expression. This happens quite un- 
consciously, and the result is that the obses- 
sional patient feels himself haunted by 
certain ideas and compelled to act in com- 
plicated and unreasonable ways without in 
the least knowing why. 

The treatment of the neuroses must be on 
the lines of psjxho therapy. Sec Nervous 
System. 

NEUROTIC, tot* ik. A person who 
suffers or tends to suffer from neurosis. Sec 
Neurosis. 

NEUSTRIA, nu' stria. Anciently the name 
for the kingdom of the Western Franks; the 
eastern kingdom was Austrasia. The terms 
were used in the Merovingian period ; they 
later came to indicate much smaller areas 
NEUTER- See Gender. 

NEUTRALiry (I-atin. neuter, "neither**). 
When two or more states engage in war, 
other states that decide to take no part in 
the conflict, but to conduct themselves so 
that they can retain the friendship of both 


belligerents, arc termed neutrals, and their 
relation to belligerents is that of nettlrality. 
The rights and duties of neutral states form 
one of the most im^xirtant divisions of 
International I^w. A neutral state must 
abstain from all active help to the belligcr 
ents. It is. however, under no obligation to 
prevent its subjects from trading and even 
supplying munitions of war, but .such traders 
do so at the risk of having their gootls 
captured a-s contraband. Belligerent .shi])s 
have the right to search neutral shq^s 
suspMXtcd of carrying contraband goods, aiul. 
if such are found, of confiscating the gixxF. 
and, in some cases, the ship also. Apart 
from this, neutrals have the right to trails 
port merchandise on the high seas free from 
interference by the belligerents. 

If soldiers of one belligerent enter llu- 
territory of a neutral, they will be grantni 
piotcction, thoiigli they become virtualK 
prisoners of war in charge of the neutral until 
the close of hostilities. Belligerents' wai 
vessels may not remain in neutral jxjrLs inort 
than twenty-four hniirs, except on account 
of damage or stress of weather, and may t.ili 
only suflicient supplies of fuel and provision'- 
to enable them to reach a home jiort. 

NEVADA, ne vah* da, A Pacific state of 
the U.S A., with an area of i io,6yo sq niil» s 
and a |x>pulation in 1930 of 91,058. It is l)n 
most sparsely populated state in the Union 

Nevada is an arid tableland, 2000 t i 
6000 ft. alx)vc the s<m, brokch by numerou' 
mountain rangc.s insing to clev^ationv o( 
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7000 to 10.000 £t., and crossed by a senes of 
long parallel valleys. The south-east corner 
IS the only part of the state with an elevation 
of less than 2000 ft. The lowest point. 700 ft. 
above the sea, is in the canyon of the Colorado 
Kivcr. In the Humlxildt Range, near Utah. 
IS Mount Wheeler, with an elevation of 13.058 
ft., tlic highest mountain of the state. 

The Owyhee, draining the north-cast corner 
of tlic state, flows into Snake Kivcr, and the 
ixtiernc south-east coiner is drained by the 
Colorado. The Humboldt, Nevada’s largest 
nver, flows across the state in a crooked 
(lianlicl for 318 miles, and empties into 
Uiirnl)oldt and Carson Sinks. 

P^Tamid Uake, 31 miles long and 7 to 
1 1 miles in width, is the largest natural lake 
m the state. Lake Tahoe, on the California 
^^.^mdar>^ is 6225 ft. above the sea. 

Ihe climate of Nevada is mild and exces- 
sively dry. The winds arc strong, but the 
skies are usually cloudless. The high altitude 
causes a large daily range in temperature; 
r\(n in the hottest weather the niglits arc 
ux)I The average aiinual temjieraturc of 
ilu; state is 49*6° F There aic long seasons 
uf drought, an<l the annual rainfall averages 
but 10 m a year. 

riie completion of the 700 ft. liouldcr 
Ikirii (1935) across the Colorado Kivcr 
n arked the first step in the attempt to 
reclaim the " Had I>ands" in the south of the 
stale by means of imgation. The large 
accumuiation of water Indniid the dam is 

ijiiiiig to make the climate ot the sur- 
ri'iindmg ilistrict more U‘m]X‘rat<’. 

Agriculture. In Nevada agriculture de- 
pt nds upon irrigation, and in 1930 the land 
inulcr farms covered alxiut 4.o8o,t>oO acres, 
Kancht'S containing from 5o,oo<.) to 100,000 
ai re*s uf and land are devoted to grazing. 

'I he soil, when irrigated, i.s well adapted to 
liic raising of forage crops, cereals, vege.tible.s 
and fiuits. The chief are hay, iX)tatoes, 
wlu’ut, oats, and barley. 

Minerals. One of the richest mineral belts 
in the world extends along the California 
lx)rdcr and beyond the Colorado Kiver into 
Arizona. The development of Nevada’s 
mines began in 1859 with the discovery of 
the Comstock I,xxic, rich in gold and silver. 
Cx)pper, now one of the most valuable 
ixoducts of the state, was not considered 
mifiortant until 1908. Lead, xinc, graphite, 
‘ivncksilvcr, tungsten, sulphur, borax, lime, 
‘dum, potash, arsenic, salt, iron ore and 
platinum arc also produced. 

Govenunent. Nevada has had only one 
suite constitution, adopted in 1864. 
i hclcgislative body consists of a senate and 
biennially. Senators arc 
,, , ami memlKrrs of the 

‘‘‘^'^ernhlv for two years. 


The executive power is vested in the Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of 
State, Attorney-General, State Trea.surer, 
Comptroller, Inspector of Mines and Sur- 
veyor-General. 

At the head of the judiciary is a supreme 
court, having a chief justice and two associate 
judges elected lor six years. 

All public ofheers are subjc*ct to recall liy 
the voters of the district from which thov 
are elected. The largest city is Keno. 
with a ixipulation of 18,529. No other 
town has a jx)piilation in excess of (>o‘oo. 
The capital of the state is Carson City 
(pop. 1596). 

NEVILLE, House of. The Nevilles were 
one of the most powerful and widely distri- 
buted families of medieval England, the 
main line being the Nevilles of Raby. For 
an imjMirtant branch, sr^c Warwick, Karls 
OF. The present rejiresentative of the 
Nevilles is Lord Abergavenny. 

NEVILLE’S CROSS, Battle in. See 
Edward 111 of England. 

NEWARK. (1) See Nottinohamshirl. 
(2) A city of New Jersey, U.S.A., situated on 
Newaik Hay, an inlet of New York Harbour 
Its leather industry’ has IxM^n prominent for 
over a century — shoes and other products 
finding a leady market ui the metropolis. 
Among other manufactures arc hats, jewcl- 
leiy, chairs and chemicals. The Port is now 
iindei the junsciiction of the Port of New 
York Population (1930) 442,337, nearl>' 
double the figure in 1900. 

NEWARS, udwarz'. Si.x* Nepal. 

NEWBOLT, Sir Hi.nry John (b. 18O21. 
Educated at Clifton and at Corpus Chnsti, 
Oxherd, he l>eramc a barrister and practi'-ed 
until 1H99 Since then he has devoted him 
self to Iitcialurc, except for the duration of 
the World War, when he was Controller ol 
Wirele.ss and Cables. His jxxms first niadi* 
him famous. Many of them deal wnth the 
sea —“Admirals All,” "Songs of the Fleet," 
"Drakes Drum," and "St. George’s Day. 
1918.” Of his prose wTitings The New June 
is |x:rhap.s the Ixrst, a brilliant and beauti- 
fully phrased study of Richard II and his 
Court. In this novel, in The Old Country. 
in The Hook of the Happy IT amor, and in 
bis translations from Froissart he overcomes 
with apfiarcnt ease a difficulty which has 
troubled many writers, for his medieval 
people talk with simplicity and dignity, 
avoiding both modernisms and the "Ho' 
varlct" style. He published a Naval Hislory 
of the World War in 1920 and an English 
Anthology in 1921. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. The largest of tlu 
three Maritime Provinces of Canada. li 
has .in area of 27,985 miles, of which 
only 74 s<j miles arc water surface. 
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The boundaries of the province are partly 
natural and partly artificial. On the south 
and east, except for the narrow Isthmus of 
Chignecto. which connects Nova Scotia 
with the mainland, it has water boundaries. 

The population of New Brunswick at the 
census of 1931 was 408,255. About 97 per 
cent are of British or French Canadian stock. 
The capital is Fredericton (which see). 

Physical Features. The most noteworthy 
physical characteristic of New Brunswick is 
the network of rivers, lakes and bays in all 
districts. The headwaters of the principal 
rivers arc very near each other. Thus, in 
earlier times, the Indians made portages 
between the upper waters of the St. John, 
the Miramichi, the Bcstigouchc and other 
rivers. Lumber is sent down the higher 
reaches. 

The surface of New Brunswick is divided 
into two parts by a ridge or height of land 
iwtending from the south-west to the north- 
cast corner. This height forms the watershed 
.separating the eastern from the western 
rivers, the average altitude being from 
1000 to 1500 ft. Mount Carlcton, the highest 
)X>int in the province, has an altitude of 
2630 ft. The eastern coast, along the Gulf of 
St. La^vrcnce, is low and sandy, but on the 
south, along the shores of the Bay of Fundy, 
is another bold, rocky ridge. Except for 
these tAvo ridges, which are extensions of the 
.\|>^lachian chain, the surface is a low, 
rolling plain. 

Flora and Fanna. Game of all kinds is 
lilcntiful, but is protected by long close 
seasons. I^rgc game preserves have been 
established at the hea^ of the Miramichi, 
Tobique, and several other rivers. Moose, 


caribou and deer are still common, as arc 
wolves, foxes, beavers, martens, skunks, 
otters, minks, rabbits and squirrels. Geese! 
ducks, partridges and other game birds are 
abundant. The rivers and many small lakes 
are stocked with salmon, trout, bass, and 
other game fish. The sea fisheries yield 
principally lobsters, oysters, herring, cod 
and smelt. 

The abundance of game is due in part to 
the protection of the forests. Black spruce 
is the most common tree, but is closely 
followed by hemlock, cedar, birch, l>eeclii, 
oak and ash. 

Agriculture. The prominence of luinlKT- 
ing. and the westward trend of population, 
liave somewhat obscuretl the importanfc 
of the farm. Yet nearly one-half of the 
working population arc engaged in agri- 
culture. 

The most productiv'c regions in New 
Brunswick are the alluvial lands along tlu' 
rivers. The uplands, though loss cultivated, 
arc for the most part fertile, and yield fine 
crops of hay and oats. Perhaps a qiiartei Oi 
the total area, comprising heath. Ixigs and 
swamps, was formerly regarded as waste 
land, but with proper drainage now pro 
duces large crops of hay. 

Hay IS the most valuable crop, and pola 
toes rank second. 

Hardy fruits, especially apples, arc grown 
exten.sively in the river valleys, and l)er^le^ 
and small fruits arc abundant everywhere 
The raising of livestock, es|)ecially shce‘p 
and dairy cows, is receiving incrcasiii}^ 
attention throughout the province, and fur 
farming has recently become important in 
all three of the Maritime Provinces. 
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LumberinK. When the first settlers came 
to Nc"' Brunsw ick, practically the whole area 
was covcrc<J with forests, but fires and 
lumbermen have destroyed one-quarter of 
them, dhe abundance of trees, the nearness 
of the forests to the ports, and the facilities 
for logging furnished by the many rivers 
have combinc<l to make lumbering second 
only to agriculture among the great industries 


production in New Brunswick, which has an 
average value of j^4oo,ooo, coal represents 
from fifteen to twenty per cent. Of the other 
minerals which are known to exist, the most 
valuable are iron, nickel, manganese, anti- 
mony, salt and oil. 

Trade and Manafactare. New Brunswick 
now has about 2000 miles of railway in 
operation, and is served by the Canadian 
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of the province. The provincial government 
controls the cut of timber on crownlands by 
issuing timber licences to the highest bidder. 
The manufacture of wood pulp is growing 
steadily. The forest lands arc now estimated 
to cover more than 21.475 sq. miles. 

^heries. The commercial fisheries rank 
third among the industries. The market 
values of the sardine and the herring catch 
are about one-fifth each of the total. 

Mineral Resources. Practically the whole 
of the Ixiangular section lying south-east of a 
line drawn from Fredericton north-east to 
‘-lialcur Bay — a little more than one-third of 
the entire province — belongs geologically to 
the Carboniferous period. Bituminous coal 
Ls known to exist throughout most of this 
section, but for the most part it is impure 
in thin seams. Of the annual mineral 


National system, the Canadian Pacific, and 
a number of local lines. Its long coast-line 
and excellent harbours have aided develop- 
ment. St. John (which sec) is the chief port. 

The chief article of export is lumber. New 
Brunswick has over 870 manufacturing 
establishments, w'hose products have a total 
value of nearly 15,000,000 annually. 

Government. The government of New 
Brunswick is like that of the other provinces 
of the Dominion. The chief executive is the 
Lieutenant-Governor who. on the advice of 
the Premier, appoints the executive council, 
or cabinet, which is composed of mcml>ers of 
the legislative assembly. As in all the pro- 
\inccs, the cabinet or ministry is responsible 
to the assembly and holds office only so long 
as it commands the confidence of a majority' 
of the meml^crs. The ministry is com|>oscd 
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ol tlic l*ieiuier, l^roviiicial Secretary and 
rreasuror, Attoniey-Oeneral, and the Minis- 
ters of Agriculture, Lands and Mines. 
Health and Laboui, and Public Works. 
The legislative assembly, composed of forty- 
eight members, is elected for five years. 

There is a good system ol education, which 
is free and undenominational. The pro- 
vincial nonnal school and the provincial 
university, lx)th at I'rcdericton, are ojxin to 
all persons, irrespective of creed. 

History. The Instoiy* of New Hrunswick as 
a separate colony begins in 178^. Previous 
to that year, it was first a part of Acadia and 
later of Nova Scotia. The earliest settlement 
within its border — that made by Champlain 
(as his own quaint books of voyages tell) 
and De Monts in 1604 at the mouth of the 
St. Croix River — was soon abandoned. 
The first English settlement was Maugcrvillc, 
establishc<l in 1762, but the foundation of the 
province was really laid in 17S3, when 
thousands of United Empne Loyalists emi- 
grated from New England and settled in 
Can.ida. In the next year, 17S4. it was 
organized as a separate colony. 

The new colony prosiKTcd. and was gradu- 
ally enlarged by the arrival of immigrants 
from the British Isles. In the long struggle 
to secure responsible government, the leader 
was I^mucl Allan Wilmot, who later became 
the first Lieutenant-General of the newly' 
constituted province. Re.sponsible govern- 
ment was finally established in 1848. In 
1867 New' Brunswick, under the leadership <»f 
Sir Samuel 1 -conard '1 illcy, Ijecainc one of tfie 
original prov inces of thf Canadian confetlcr- 
ation. 

NEWB URY. Sec Berkshire. 

NEWBURY, Battles of. Sec Rebel- 
lion, The Great. 

NEW CALEDONIA. A Trench island in 
the South Pacific within the tropics, about 
700 miles east of Queensland Its area is 
8548 sq. miles The island is narrow and 
mountainous ; a a^ral reef lies off most of the 
coasts. The tcmf>eraturc is uniformly high, 
and rain occurs in all months of the year. 
Many tropical crops flourish, but minerals, 
particularly in the serpentine rocks, arc the 
most important product. Nickel ore, reduced 
locally with hydro-clectric power, and 
chrome ore are specially noteworthy. Out- 
side Canada this is the chief source of nickel. 
Cobalt, manganese, iron, lead, copper, 
gold and several other minerals arc also 
found. 

The population numlx^rs 57,165 (1931), of 
which 39.000 arc natives and the remainder 
chiefly French. The island was formerly 
a convict settlement. Noumea (population 
10,708}, is the capital and chief Iiarbour. 
Tr^e Is chiefly^ with France. 


New C'alcdonia was diM^ovcrctl and named 
by Captain James Co\)k in 1774. Mission 
aries arriveil alxiut 1840 and Trance took 
lX)sscssK)u in 1853, on the eve of Britain 


deciding on a similar move. Trarispoi tatiou 
began in 1864 and lasted until 1895 A<lmin 
istration now by a Gov'crnor, assisted bv . 
pnvy' council of six nominatiM mcml>cis am! 
an cli'cted conncil-gcncral of 15 members. 

DcjTcnch ncics of New Oilctlonia mclud. 
the Isle of Pines, the Wallis Archijx*Iago, an*! 
the I'lituna, Huon and LoyMlty groups 
NEWCASTLE. See New South Walls 
NEWCASTLE, Dukes of. "Hess ..I 
Hardwick/’ Diat noted shrew, who w.is 
later to cause .so much trouble to her fourll'. 
husband, llic ICarl 
of Shrewsbury, 
took as her second 
husband Sir Wil- 
liam (‘ a VC n dish 
Trom their son 
William descend 
the Dukes of 
Dcvonsliiic Will- 
iam’s broth e r , 

Charles, had a .son 
William (1592- 
1676), who in 1628 
was created Earl 
of Ncwxastle In 
1638 he wari ap 
|X)inted Governor 
to the cight-ycar- 
old Charles, Prince of Wales. Newcastle was 
a man of letters, a keen sportsman, and a 
superb horseman. He won the l>oy’' love, 
and Charles appears to have profited by hi*' 
admirable advice — to use unfailing courtesy, 
and to study life rather than books. In 1O4- 
hc seized New'casllc for the King, thus kec4> 
mg of>cn continental communications. He 
captured York, defeated Lord Essex, driving 
him into Hull, and later took that city 
After the battle at Marston Moor, against 
which he had advised, he quarrelled witii 
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Prince Kupert and retired abroad, where 
ho married the learned Margaret Lucas. He 
was created a Duke after the Restoration. 
Clarendon says that "the fatigue of a general 
he did not understand," but other authorities 
have described Newcastle's "Whitecoats" as 
the best infantry on either side. 

The dukedom was revived in 1694 for his 
:,cancl(laughtcr's liusband, Jolm Holies, and 
again in 1715 ^or Thomas Pi:i.ham Holles, 
nci)hew to John. Tliis second grant w'as in 
consideration of zeal shown against the 
j.icobitcs in that year. Thomas, Duke of 
Newcastle (i6<;3 -17O8), was a leading Whig. 
He attached himself to Walpole, becoming 
Secretary of State in 1724. On the death in 
I7'i7 of Queen C.arcdinc, he supported George 
UN military dc.sign, and the peace-loving 
Walpole was dismissed. In 1743 Newcastle’s 
brc.tlur, Henry Pelham, became First Loicl 
‘i[ Hie Treasury, and in tlic next year the 
hrotheis forced Geojge II to dismiss Car- 
teret. who had been in ch.irge of Foreign 
Afhiirs since the fall of Walpole. In 1746 
ihev insisted on \\illiain Pitt being Pay- 
ina'it 'i of the Forces Newcastle's chief woik 
Ml .dl thl^^ had been the iiarty organization, 
the most imp(jrt.int jiart of which was the 
hiihdv, but in 175^ hi.s biother died and he 
look his place as I’lcmicr. Two years later 
t! e Seven Veais War broke out. and the 


uieoinj>etrnce of the Ministry was revealed 
1)V the roiidilion of our military arrangc- 
iiK Ills Wh(‘ii Minorca fell, a scaj>egoat was 
f e.ind in Admiral Hvng, but public anger w'as 
gicat and Newcastle had to resign. A year 
later he was recalled and t(X)k Pitt into 
l»ailner.shif). The accession of George HI 
l<x)k the patronage out of his hands, and in 
1762 he rcsignc<l. Unld his death he was 
occupied in i>olitical intrigue, although he 
only once more held office, as Privy Seal in 
17C5. Ncw'castle w^as a remarkable party 
manager rather than a statesman, and he 
made himself so influciitial that George 11 
had twice to bow to his wdll. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. Onthenortli 
bank and about 8 miles from the mouth of 
the River Tyne, stands the city, county, and 
(kjumty Borough of Newc^tle-upon-Tync, 
'vith a population, in 1931, of 283,156. It is 
by the L.N.E.R., and is 272 miles 
ndrth of London. The whole of the north - 
and-south traffic of the East Coast railway 
route between England and Scotland, both 
passenger and g(^s, passes through the 
ntral Station. The city is within the 
geographical county of Northumberland, but 
was created a county in itself by charter of 
1400. It became a city 
1882, and a County Borough in 1888. 

tho centre of 

Northumberland and Durham coalfield. 


and has an important shipbuilding industry. 
It is an ancient " bridge" port, and a modern 
manufacturing seaport town. It was here 
that the production of loctimotives first 
became an established industry. 

The Cathedral, dedicated to St. Nicholas 
of Myra, is mainly the work of fourteenth- 
century builders, though the tower and 
steeple were added about 1430. There is also 
a Roman Catholic Cathedral (St. Mary’s), 
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This iii.Tssivc keep, with walls 14 ft. thick, w.ns 
built by Henry II. 
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dating from 1844. Among the other im- 
portant buildings of Newcastle should l>e 
mentioned the keep (built c. 1174) of the 
castle, which gave its name to the town. 
Portions of the w^all that enclosed the towii 
in Edwardian times remain. 

The various bridges call for mention. 
Tyne Bridge, the most recent of these, was 
opened in 1928 by King George V. King 
Edward VII, in 1906, opened the King 
Edward VII Bridge (a railway bridge). The 
other bridges are: the High Level Bridge 
(1849); the Redheugh Suspension Bridge 
(reconstructed in 1900) ; and the Swing 
Bridge {1876), built on the site of various 
ancient bridges, one of which w'as constructeil 
by Hadrian about a.d. 121. These bridges 
all connect wuth Gateshead. 
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Within the city are the sitcb of two of the 
camps or forts of the Roman Wall, built in 
the reign of the Emperor Hadrian and ex- 
tending from a short distance east of the 
city boundary to 13 owncss on the Solway 
Firth, a distiiiicc of 73 miles. 

NEWCOMEN, nu hum* en, Thomas (1663- 
1729). An iCnghsh engineer who contributed 
to the development of the steam engine. ]iis 
engine used the cylinder as a condenser. See 
Steam Engine. 

NEW DEAL. See Koosi:viiLT, !•'. 1).. 
President. 

NEW FOREST. See Hampsuikk. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. A rugged island lying 
off the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; 
it forms, with Labrador, the Dominion of 
Newfoundland. It is separated from Labra- 
dor by Belle Isle Strait. 

Physical Features. The island, roughly tri- 
angular. covers an area of 42.734 sq. miles. 
Its steep clifls and rocky headlands arc j>cnc- 
trated by deep fiords, and by many large 
and sheltered bays whicli are dotted with a 
number of rugged islets. 

The interior is in part a rocky tableland, 
broken by low, parallel ranges crossing the 


island from north-east to south-west, and 
by isolated peaks known as iolts. Most of it 
IS at an elevation of over 1000 ft. Large 
herds of caribou roam the forests and hills, 
and bear, fox, lynx, marten and beaver arc 
also numerous. The Newfoundland dog is 
the only animal peculiar to the island, but 
it is now found there but rarely. In the 
valleys there are wide marshes and many 
lakes, bordered by forests of pmc, birch, 
juniper, maple, spruce and fir. 

The north-east coast is washed by tlie 
Labrador Current, wiiich lengthens the 
winter and delays the spring. However, it 
moderates the heat of summer, and gives to 
Newfoundland a mild but damp climate in 
the summer and early autumn. The south 
cast has a warmer climate and is the most 
thickly populated part. 

The People. The inhabitants arc de- 
scended from early English. Scottish and 
Irish fisher-folk. Nearly half of tlie popula- 
tion is to l>e found on the Avalon Pemnsula 
on the south-east roast, where the capital 
and largest city, St. John's (|Kq)ulalioii, 
43,176), is situated. Other towii.s are Hailiour 
Grace, Ik)navista, CarlH:mcai, 'rwillmgatc, 
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and Grand Falls, all of which have popu> 
lations of between 3000 and 4500. The 
population of the island (1934) was 285.863, 
or, with labrador, 290,274. The schools are 
denominational and arc controlled by the 
religious bodies 


V NEWFOUNDLAND 

Because for many years little attention 
was paid to any interest but fishing, the 
arable river valleys long lay idle and neg- 
lected. The government offered a bonus foi 
cleared land in 1891 and subsequent years, 
and since then agriculture has been gradu- 
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Resources. The cojist waters swarm with 
Msh, an<l to its fisheries the Dominion owes 


ally increasing, but neither soil luu climate 
IS very favourable, llay, poUitocs, cab- 


its very cxistcMicc. This industi>' employs bage, turnips, and oats arc the chief products, 
Pioie than nnc-fourth of the entire popula- and horses, cattle, sheep ami pigs arc reared 
tion. The cod fishery is the most productive; Copi>cr ore exists in groat (piantitios, aiul 
’nhster, liornng and salmon arc also caught there arc deposits of iron, lc\ul. and silver. 
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coal and iron 

known as hx:ally and copper w 

the ice portaiice. Mai 

x 8 oq anH Practically continuous chiefly by the 
>'«'chc9 noarlv 2^0* annual catch sometimes There are largi 
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coal and iron ore are mined cMensiv^ely, 
and copper was formerly of much im- 
portance. Manufacturing is represented 
chiefly by the pulp and paper industr>'. 
There are large mills at Grand Falls an<l 
Corner Brook on the Huml>cr River. The 
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output of pulp has risen considerably in 
recent years. Mineral deposits, timber and 
water power of great value have been added 
to Newfoundland's possessions by the en- 
largement of Labrador (w'hich see). Trade is 
chiefly with Canada, the United States and 
the United Kingdom. 

There arc over S50 miles of railway ; most 
was taken over by the government in 1923. 
In 1925 a new steamer service, connecting 
the Newfoundland railway system at Port- 
aux-Basques with the Canadian railw^ays 
at North Sydney, was established. 

Government and History. The laws of the 
Dominion were made, before 1933, t>y a 


(1713). France recognized the sovereignty of 
Britain, but reserved the exclusive right to 
the cod fisheries on the west coast, and to 
Miquelon and St. Pierre Islands as fishing 
stations. 

The development of the colony was re- 
tarded by the exclusion of all interests but 
fishing, and tlie government was in the hands 
of fishing admirals for a long period. In 
representative government was granted the 
island, and in 1855 resix>nsible government 
followed. 

The years from 1919 to 1924 were marked 
by considerable internal dissension ; the dis- 
pute with Quebec over the boundary of 
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Parliament consisting of a Legislative 
Council of not more than 24 members, 
holding office for life, and a House of 
Assembly of 27 members, elected by universal 
iufirage. 

In 1933. because of acute financial diffi- 
culties. Newfoundland temporarily relin- 
quished its self-government, and a Com- 
mission was set up conststing of six members 
appointed by the Crown, with the Governor 
as presiding officer, in wtiom were vested all 
the powers previously exercised by the 
legislature and coundL 

Newfoundland is the oldest of Great 
Britain's overseas possessions. The earliest 
visitors were Portuguese, Spanish and 
French fishermen; and when Sir Humphrey 
Gtlb^ in 1583 took poasemion of the island 
in the name of Queen Elisabeth, he found 
"a place very populous and much fre- 
quented," and added, "the English cocn- 
maiid all tlicrc," By the Treaty of Utrecht 


Labrador also caused difficulty, but was 
settled in 1927, when the Privy Council fixed 
the western limits of Labrador at the Atlantu 
watershed, thus adding thousands of s(|uarc 
miles to its recognized area. 

The question of Newfoundland joining the 
Canadian confederation has come up fror^ 
time to time, sometimes on the initiative of 
one country, sometimes of the other, and has 
b ee n an issue in Newfoundland Sections, but 
the union not yet been brought about 
The Imperial Conference held to London m 
1926 was most significant in that it »nC' 
tk»ed’ the practical independence of six 
Dominiooi, including Newfoundland. =>ec 


dim's. 


MSWrodlDLAND DOO. 

ptson of the great Saint Bernard of SwiU 
id, possibly no other dog is so 
attirtmi as the Newfoundland, for . 
lown for its work \n saving ^rowmng 
ople. The NewfoondUnd dog 
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])rought to the attention of Europeans to- 
,\ard the close of the eighteenth century. 
As the original dogs are of a different breed, 
\i is supposed that the Newfoundland, as 
now usually known, is a result of the crossing 
of the native dogs with others introduced 
from Europe in the sixteenth century and 


later 

The Newfoundland has broad shoulders, 
n.uverful legs, a long tail and massive head. 
Usually the dense coat is black, but a light 
..oat with black markings is by no means un- 
common. Some have bronze markings. A 
lull grown animal is about 27 in. high; 
dogs should weigh 140-150 lb., and bitches 
\ :0'-i 20 lb. 

NEW GUINEA. An island separated from 
\ .stralia by Torres Strait. Excepting 
. .leenland, it is the largest island in the 
■ 'rid, and has an area of 312,300 sq. miles 
.i.’ d a ]iopulation of about 1,000,000. The 
..'Ltnoi, especially in the west, is little 
’riiown A lofty central range of mountains, 
I'.c-sing in places to iC,o‘Jo ff , extends the 
le.igtli of the island, with a broken 
.(Mstal range on the north and considerable 
.lluvia! plains, especially round the Fly 
K;\or, on tlie south 'fho coast.s have coral 
ni many parts. Climate is hot and 
r nuy thrfnighout the year, with a tendency 
inwards .1 dry so«isun in the south in summer, 
dn t)u* lowlands there are dense equatorial 
!nrLj.tb. but the higher slopes have temperate 
vegetation The fauna includes marsupials, 
nld boars, crocodiles, and birds of paradise. 
x*vt‘ral races of man are found, including 
i'legriios, mainly in the interior and negroid 
Papuans, chiefly inhabiting the lowlands. 
Mo^t live under petty chieftains in primitive 
conditions, hunting and fishing and engaging 
I'l a little cultivation of bananas and coco- 
nuts ICxplorations between the Fly and 
Mnrldand Rivers (1935) along the 

Kamu River in the north (1936) revealed the 
'Msteiue of races of light-skinned pygmies, 
’“tlierto unsuspected. 

Dutch Now Guinea. This occupies the 

‘‘Stern half of the island, with an area of 


- sq miles and a population of 200.000 
' c ucliug only 250 Europeans. Primitivi 
nd^^tions of warring tribes sUll prevail, am 
thlr. • Persists in part. On the nortl 

copra cultivation, but thcr 
trativA^®^^ For.adminia 

New Guinea is « 

‘t w IS in Molucca Islands 

anne-xed in 1848. 

miles it?r\ It covers 90,54- 

LouisinH wvcral islands, of whicl 

"K Papua in 1906. From a Britisl 
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nrotccloiate in 1884. annexation followed 
1887. low-lying and 

-rv fertile ; cotton, tobacco, coconuts, sago 
nml manv fibres do well, and plantations, 
s well as native agriculture, are increas- 
ing' rubber also succeeds. The govern- 
nient leases land, which it buys from the 
nitivcs to planters; private purchase is not 
lilowed. On the coasts there is some pearling 
,nd b6chc-de-mcr collecting. Gold is mined, 
ind a new copper field promises well. Indi- 
i atnuis of mineral oil have been found. Port 
Morob’uy is the administrative centre, and 
I'oni there pacification of the turbulent 
mbes has steadily spread. There are a num- 
ber of missionary schools. The total popula- 
tion is estimated at 2 75. 000. (i 107 Europeans). 

The Territory of New Gninca, in the 
norlli eastern part, was formerly Kaiser 
W'llhehu having been annexed by 

Uduuinv in 1884. It was seized by Aus- 
iialiaii forces in and Is now admmis- 

i. ud by the Commonwealth under a man- 
^lalc fiom the Ix:ague of .Nations (1920). The 
irriitory, wliich inuudes the Bismarck 
.\rehipelaf.;o (New Britain. New Ireland, etc.) 
..rai ^omc 'of the Solomon Islands (Bougain- 
- iht* and Buka), has an area of 93.^^ 

and a po])ulation of some 460.000, in- 
Imling iSoo British and 1200 Chinese. Pro- 
.I’j.’tio'n i.s similar to that in Papua, but the 
launland is more highly developed. Native 
. };ru:ulture is being encouraged rather than 
stations. There is some gold. Kaljaul, in 
X('\v Britain, with a white population of 


about x8oo, is the administrative centre; it 
is a well-laid-out town with a good harbour, 

NEW HAMPSEURE. A northern state of 
the American Union, with an area of 9302 
sq. miles (of which 310 sq. miles are water 
surface), and a population in 1930 of 465,293. 
Manchester, with a population of 76,834, is 
the largest city and manufacturing centre. 
Other cities with populations over 20,000 
are Nashua. Concord (the capital), 25,228, 
and Berlin. 

The Land. New Hampshire is famous for 
its forest-covered hills and rugged mountains 
with deep glens. The only low part of the 
state is in the south-east, where the land 
meets the sea in sandy beaches, along which 
there arc salt marshes and tidal creeks. 
Beyond the Merrimack River there are 
broad fields and rolling hills, which become 
more rugged in the central part of the state, 
merging into the lofty Presidential and 
Franconia ranges of the White Mountains. 
The Presidential Range is the highest, with 
eight of its summits rising above 5000 ft. 
The loftiest peak is Mount Washington, 
6292 ft. high. North and south of the White 
Mountains arc high, rounded hills, separated 
by wide, rolling valleys. Five important 
rivers rise in the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire: the Connecticut, the Merrimack, the 
Saco and Androscoggin, and the Piscataqua. 
Severe floods sometimes occur with the 
melting snows. 

Agriculture. In general the soil is poor, 
although fertile in parts along the Con- 
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necticut and other rivers, and farmlands 
occupy nearly 40 jicr cent of the whole area 
of the state. 

Livestock and poultry, dairying, fruit- 
growing and market gardening arc the most 
important branches of agriculture. Orchards 
abound in southern and central New Hamp- 
shire, and the apples are of the best type. 
Of the crops, hay and forage arc the most 
important ; others are potatoes and maize. 

Granite and mica are the chief mineral 
products of the State. 

Btanafactores. New Hampshire's impor- 
tance as a manufacturing state is due to 
the great amount of available water power, 
the proximity of markets, and the facilities 
for transport. In Manchester are large cot- 
ton mills. Boots and shoes, paper and wood 
pulp, woollen, worsted and felt goods are all 
manufactured in the state* Lumber, hosiery, 
knitted goods and textile machinery are also 
produced. 

Qovenameilt. The present constitution is 
a revised and amended form of that adopted 
in M$y7. 


The Icgislativt^ jxAver is vested in a 
ture consisting i>f a senate of tweiit) -fiM 
members and a house of represent at ]w 
containing over *|Oo members. 

TIjc executive j>o\vct is vested in a Go\ ei no 
and an advisory council of five member 
elected for two years. A Secretary of Statt 
and a Treasurer arc elected by the legislate r 
Judges, excluding justices of the pcuc( 
w^ho serve for fiv'e years, hold perfnant'^t 
appointments, with a retiring age of 70 

NEW HEBRIDES ISLANDS. A ricafu 

group of tropical islands, north-west of Au’’ 
tralla, consisting of about eight principal 
isles and many smaller ones. Their com 
bined area is about 5700 sq. miles. The 
produces various fruits in abundance, Lo c 
and copra arc grown for trade. The popn a 
tion is about 60.000. , 

NEW JERSEY. An Atlantic State of the 
American Union, with an area of ; 
miles and a population in 1930 of 4.^4 ''334 
For so small a .state. New Jersey is dense 
ocoplcd. Cities with a population of ^ 
50,000 arc Newark (which see), Jersey 
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IKk'Ks at New Jersev, with Kew ^■ork in tli'- di'ianco, 

rhoto (■ &V 


M**'' I^ttcrson, Trenton (the cafuLil), At IJayoniK* rue foiitnl the largest oil 
Jilast Orange, Atlantic Tity, Pa^^- rcitnciics in tlu' \\orld The '.melting ann 

I {(,lK)kcM). Onion City and Irv ington refining of coj^jx'r and the ])iT><liiction ol 

The Land. 'I he nortv .< e<.t wtion of the copper \Mrc emphe/ large niunbcrs, Jerse\ 
♦aU e. (loosed fioni nortn-oast to sontli- City, the eastern terminns of nur:erou*’ 

.. V ■ t li\- p.itallel bands of ioun<led. wcxxlcd railways has a large nuniDer of foundric.s 

■ tain >, the !oflie^t bMMg the Kittalinnv ItK'omotive wf»rl:^. inotoroar faetoncs and 
e, pong Itum the b.inks of the Dela- oilier !ndustne-> 

.,i '! he i.mge rca< hes U'> highest point Government. The present and secoi'd 

.1. iht‘ N’ew ^oik bunudaiv, where High constitution of Niw J<r-.<’y was a(h»pted in 
. li t n I iv-os ft abo\« sea level 184.^ and amendedi in 1S73 and iSv;^7 

\ fM'i'.tlv lolling coastal jihun coinjirpes Tlic Icgisl.itivc deikirlmcnt eonsists of a 

lu ' litire sontheiri portu n of the state. It is senate of tw'onU -on*» member^ and a genera! 

^ « iieh iad l)v salt marshes and shallow* lagoons assernbh* of sixty members 

!!,(■ whole .state diains into the- Atlantic The cvcciitue power is vested 1:1 a Gover 
e- ^('d' ln slojKS of tile KTttntmm Knnge nor, elected b\' tlio |'>i‘ojj]e for three vear.s A 
1 rhain-xi b\ the DoKiw.ire, but the iivtis 'IVeasurer and Comptioller are app<^iMled b\ 

' ill' gieater jiart of the .state liow east the legislature, and the Secretury of State 

to the ocean. 'The largest ol the Attorncy-tleneial. etc , by the Governor 
oi't.d livers arc the Passaic an<l ll.acken- In the judicial department the Iwghesi 
s.uk, (injiiying into Newark Pay, the Kaii court is the court of errors an«i appeals, 

howing into Raritan Pay; the Mullica .sisting of the Chancellor and justices of tin 

ukI (iie.-it Kgg rivers, flowing into coast supreme court and six other judges, a]>- 

i.y oons; and the Maunce, draining the pointed for sLv years. 

'enilurn end of the state into Delaware Pay. NEWMAN, John Henry {1S01-1S90). An 
Agriculture and Industries. Lying between English caidinal of the Roman Catholu 

two rjrtat cities and having many of its own. Church. 

^ew Jersey specializes in intensive market He was born in London, studied at Trinity 

gardening, especially in the northern dis- College, Oxford, and in 1S22 was elected a 

fnct In all, 40 per cent of the land area Fellow of Oriel College. In 1S24 he wa; 

Jainicd, and vegetables of every kind arc ordained a minister of the Church of Eng- 

Ljrowii. Orchard fruits, especially peaches, land, and became curate of St. Clement's, 
liouri^h in the south. Oxford. Poor years later, he was made vicai 

llicrc is an extensive dairying district in of St. Mary's, Oxfoid, and in that jwsition 

U' noith-wcst of the stale. Fishing grounds became noted for his sermons. Ori^nalb 

^Mtercd bays, shallow coast lagoons a supporter of the Evangelical or Low Church 
•uui tidal rivers, and the proximity of markets party, he gradually changed his views until 

lavo m''de the fishing industry important. in 1830. he was an acknowledged High 

pott^ . ^ ** mined, and bricks, tiles and Churchman. 

.ikf made in great quantities. Zinc In the "Oxford Movement," which sought 

in in ^^^^sivcly mined, and cement is to restore to the Estahlishal Church Ixjtli 
^‘lacturcd. fervour and thr ‘Spirit of the non juroi 
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bishops, he WHS the lecognizcd leader, about 
a third of the Tracts for the Tttnes being 
from his pen ; but, meanwhile, he had begun 
to doubt the position of the Anglican Church, 
and to feel far less hostile toward Roman 
Catholicism (sec 
Oxford Move- 
ment). In 1843 he 
resigned from St. 
Mary's, left Oxford, 
and two years later 
was admitted into 
the Roman Catholic 
Church. In 1846110 
was ordained a 
priest, and on his 
return to England 
settled near Bir- 
mingham, where ho 
established an Eng- 
lish house of the 
Congregation of the 
Oratory. From 
1854 to 183S he 
was rector of the 
Catholic University at Dublin. 

He was creatcHi a cardinal in 1879 b> Poj>c 
Leo XIII. 

Newman was constantly occupied with 
literary work, proflucing his famous auto- 
biography. Apologia pro Vita Swa, in 1804, 
as a result of a controversy with Charles 
Kingsley. His other works include Essay in 
Aid of a Grammar of Assent and some 
verse, of which the Dream of Grrontius 
ranks highest. He was the author of 


several hymns, including ‘Load, Kindly 
Light." 

NEWMARKET. See Sufi ulk. 

NEW MEXICO. A stale ol the Anicriciin 
Union, with an area of sq. miles and 

a population in 1930 of 423,317. 

The only cities having over 10,000 
habitants arc Albuquerque, Santa Fc ( 1 1 , 1 70) 
and Roswell. 

The Land. New Mexico is a vast elc\'iitvd 
plain sloping gradually south and .souUi 
east, and broken by steep, nxky mountains 
and mesas. A level, and 1 eg ion known 
the Llano Estacado, or Staked Plain, lies \u 
the south-east. It is separated Irojii Uk 
foothills of tlic front range of the Rock\ 
Mountains by the valley of the Pecos Kiv< r 
the only part of the state having an clrv i 
tiou of less than 3000 ft The iiortl'.fm 
boundary of New Mexico is [u-nct rated iicm! 
the centre by the Rocky Mountains riui. 
are ver)' lofty peaks in this district, arnon, 
them being Truchas. rising to 13.136 ft o' d 
others witli altitudes of over 12,000 ft 

The Rio Grande Valley crosses tlie ttai 
from north to soiitli iK'twcen the centi.il 
inountams and the lofty plateau for nun.; 
the 0>nlineiilal l>ividc. 

A^CUlture. The agiicultuic of the siai- 
is chiefly confined to the river valleys and 
irrigated sections. The roiils of the 
which grows in the arid pans, arc used 
substitute for soap. Stock-raising is an m 
portant branch of agriculture. In the sIvm » 
industry. New Mexico is usually svvuji'i. 
among the sUates; Ixith cattle and sheej) an 
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This d«tn, impounding water from (he Rio Grande River uses It to 

land in New Mexico. 
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kept III randies in the semi-arid plains and 

mountain slopes. , • * . v . i. 

Cotton (a very recent introduction), wheat, 
maize and hay arc the principal crops in 
v,iiiic and in acriiagc. Ap])les. peaches, pears. 
i;lapcs and cantaloupes arc among the fruit. 
Trops of especial value. 

Minerals. Coal deiwsits arc widely dls- 
tiibuted throughout the state. In the first 
(Hiarter of the century, the total value of the 
■old. .silver, copper, lead and zinc mined 
annually increased from some jf5oo.ooo'to 
.ilmoil /3.500.000. The production of petrol- 
i urn is increasing Gypsum, iron ore, mica, 



SANTA FE 

1 oiMK f (iovcinor’s Palac« and the oldest govem- 
! M ill building m iho U S.A. It was built m 1617. 

, Ijv. imcnschauni, .sand, gravel, salt, mineral 
wattTv,, and turciuoisc and other precious 
arc prcKluced 

Manufactures. New Mexico is the least 
important manufacturing state in the Union 
limhoi. coke, flour and grist-mill industries 
are jiromincnt. The c.xtensivc raising of sheep 
lias tl('veloj)ed large wool-scouring plant. 
I hero arc fewer than 200 factories. 

Forests. There are over 13,000,000 acres 
of forest in the north-western mountains, 
'Mtli pine predominating, and of this area 


8.000. 000 acres in six national forests are 
protected. 

Government. New Mexico's constitution 
was adopted in 191 1. 

The legislative department consists of a 
senate of twenty-four members and a house 
of representatives of forty-nine members. 

The executive department consists of the 
Governor. Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of 
Slate, Auditor, Treasurer, Attorney-General, 
Suj>crintcndent of public instruction and 
ConiTnibsioncr of public lands; these arc all 
elected for terms of two years. 

The judicial department consists of a 
supreme court having five justices, nine dis- 
trict courts, county probate courts, justices 
of the p)eacc, and inferior courts 

NEW ORLEANS, I^uisiana. U.S.A. The 
second port in the United States for foreign 
and domestic commerce, and the largest 
cotton market in the woild. It is situated 
on the eastern bank of the Mississippi Kivcr, 
no miles from the Gulf of Mexico. The 
jwpulation is 1^58.762 (1930) 

Since New Orleans lies, at an average, 
only 5 ft alx)vc the level of the Gull of 
.Mexico, and below the high-water level of 
the Mis.sissippi, it has been necessary to 
build levees, 30 to 35 ft. high, to jirotcct the 
city from flood. 

The Public Colton Warehouse has a storage 
capacity of ^20,000 bales. About 7500 
bales can be loaded on ships in a day, and 

1.000. 000 bales are dealt with every year. 
The city is also a great sugar market. There 
.are many rice mills. Annual rice exports 
amount to over 60,000,000 lb. Bananas, pet- 
roleum, and timber are also cxjxirtcd. 

The city is famous for its Mardi Gras 
festival (Shrove Tuesday in England) 
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NEWPORT. A County liorough aiid \yoTt 
of Monmouthshire, with an area of 4568 
acres and a population in i 03 * 89.198, 

situate<i 148 miles from London, near the 
mouth of the Kiver Lsk. .ind served by the 
main line of the (LW'.R. Its imjx)rtancc as 
a commercial and industrial centre dates 
from tlie middle of the hist century, and is 
due to its proximity to the ctial measures 
of north and west Monmouthshire, and to 
its favourable iKisitinn on the Bristol Chan- 
nel. The port is also largely used for the 
shipment of general cargo. The principal 
exports are coal and iron, and the tonnage 
flossing in and out of the j>ort approaches 
8,000,000 annually. A number of consider- 
able industries have arisen in connection 
with the port Its staple trade is the ship- 
ment of coal and iron, and the iiiifiort of 
iron ore, timber, etc. It manufactures steel 
sheets, iron and sttxd pi[>es. castings, clicmi- 
cals, glue, rails, rope and patent fuel. Ship- 
building IS also imjxirtant. 

At the Ixrginning of the nineteentli 
century the population was little in ex- 
cess of looo. yet the hustory of Newport 
IS tracfxl to the Coruiucst ; under the Nor- 
mans it had a large castle and was a ailed 
town. 

NEWPORT. A Municipal Borough ami 
market to\in in the Isle of Wight, and the 
commercial and administralive centre of the 
island, situated on the upjXT reach of the 
Medina estuar)', which is navigable by large 
vessels to this point. It \\as first incor- 
porated at the end of the twelfth century 
The early iiinetecnth-ccnlur)* Guildhall is to 
the design of John Nash, and the distinctive 
clock tower comm cn 10 rates the jubilee of 
yucca Victoria. Cari.^bnxike Castle is within 


the town Ixiundary: it is on the site of .1 
Roman fort, and was erected at tlie begin 
ning of the twelfth century 

Coinincrcially. Ncwjxirl is a poii of sonu 
consiHjucnce. One of the pTim.i])al im]iort>. 
IS timlK*r. There are also saw mills, joinci\ 
works and engineering shops, ami lu)li<i.i\ 
traihe is increasing, .since, gt.s»giaplncall\ 
Ncwfiort is the touring centre of the Isle 1;' 
Wight. Population (1931) 11,313 
NEW RADNOR. See Iv.ad.xoksimki 
NEW SIBERIAN ISLANDS. \n auhi 
pelago of four large and a few small island 
lying off the coast of SiU'ria to the- e.isi 



the Lena delta Tho\ are built nf < out m. ni.'’ 
r.x:ks, and geologically wouM ap]»(.i: to !->• 
detached fragmeiit.s of th<. m,iin!,in»l J mi 
siiiface is lUggiM.! but not nl a r,i‘at hei;dM 
and there is no [lermanent ico ’us t i Inn..}' 
IS severely Arctic, and vegr^talion i^ <.(<i.!n,' : 
to .sp.arsc tuiulia in plar/*s. 'J he Monp !. o 
never been inhabited, but 1^ ^ a sk, 

visiteil by Samoyt‘ds and Kbes'an ln'iiii' 
set'king mammoth ivory Kxj>loratnMi nf ih 
islands was due mainls to Things' am! 
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I’oH late in the nineteenth century, hut 
their discovery was made by Lyakhov 
m i77<^- claims sovereignly over the 

^' new south wales, t he most p<>j)u- 

li)us state m the Australian Ounmonweallh 
and (heat liritain's first colony in Australia, 
this state has an area of 3o<>,^32 sq. miles 
I liere IS a ]M»i)ulati<)ii of ev- 

< i tiding al>out 60,000 full-l)I(KKlcd aboriginals, 
,>t whom Kjoc’ are wholly or partly civih/ed. 
\s m Australia generally, the jx-<jph- art' 
jn.mdv of Hntish descent. 'I here is no 
e-^tablished ( hnn h 


Sydney, Port Stephens and i\^rt Hunter 
(on which is Newcastle); Twofold, Jervis, 
Hotany, and 13 roken bays A narrow strip 
of fertile land lies l)ctween the sea and the 
slojics of the Eastern Highlands, which ex- 
tend across the SUtc from nortli to south, 
nearly j)arallel to the coast. Tins irregular 
mountain system is broken into three 
minor ranges, that m the north Ixuig known 
as the New England Mountains, the ct-ntral 
range being called the Hhie M»juntains, and 
the southern the Australian Alps These 
higlilands. especially in tlic central regum 
ao' seamed by deep canyons and ravinc^^ 
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\inong the religious IkkUcs, the Anglicans 
an' most numerous. Other prominent 
drnoininalions arc the Koman ("athohes, 
rieshyterians, Methodists. Congregation 
aiisLs and Baptists Many <»f the Asiatic 
inhabitants and aboriginals have Ixen con- 
verted to Christianity; the non-t'hnstiaiis, 
many of whom are Jews, number aIkhiI 

I<),000. 

I'.ducalion is under State control, and 
instruction is comjMilsory for pupils U'tween 
tlf' ago.s of 7 and 14. The percentage of 
ilhtciacy is low. The University of Sydney, 
(oiinded in 1850, has 3000 students From 
the kindergarten to the university, education 
1'' free to all. There arc also many dcnonii- 
miti'^nal and private schools of various 
grades. 

The Land. The rugged and broken coast 
nses steeply from the sea. and its rockv 
icadiands shelter many gcxxl harbours, 
me uding Port Jackson, on which Iws 


The loftiest elevation in the stale, Mount 
Ktiscmsko, reaches 7350 ft. alxjvc the sea 
The \sosteni slojicb of these ranges broaden 
into a rolling plateau wliicli ineigcs into the 
great arid gra-ss-covered plains (xrcupving 
till' western ]v'irt of the state 

Ihe chief rivers arc the Murray, which 
forms the greater part of the southern 
Ixmndary ; its tnbutane.s, the I.^achlan and 
the Darling ; the Murrumbidgee, an aflluent 
of the latter; the Huntei, an important 
commercial stream at the mouth of which 
Newcastle is situated ; and the Hawkesbury' 
Many other strc*ams in the wcstcni plains 
evajxiratc during the dry season, as docs 
much of the Darling. 

The climate of New' South W'ales ranges 
from the dry heat of the western plains to 
the coolness of the damp civist regions. The 
tonipcraturc at Sydney is nuxleratc and 
annually averages 63° I’., but in the interior, 
extremes of Ixith cold and heat arc known. 
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The rainfall ranges from 50 in. on the coast 
to 10 in. on the western plains. 

Resooices and Industries. Grazing, the 
first industry, is still the chief source of 
\NcaIth. The scarcity of water renders the 
western and larger part of the state unsuit- 
able for agriculture, but the extensive grass- 
covered plains afford excellent pasturage for 
sheep, cattle, and horses. The millions of 
sheep provide one-half of the total wool 
output of Australia, which is the greatest 
wool-producing country in the world. Cattle 
are much less numerous, but dairy cows arc 
important. 

The cultivated area is chiefly confined to 


associated with stock-raising and mining; 
the principal establishments include tan- 
neries, woollen factories, soap and tallow 
works, foundries, machine shops, and cloth- 
ing factories. Alxjut 45 per cent of the manu- 
facturing in the Commonwealth is carried 
on in New South Wales. 

Transport in the more settled parts is 
good, and there are many miles of improved 
roads, affording communication with the 
railways. Most of the railway mileage, 
which amounts to over 6200, and over 200 
miles of electric -car line are owned by the 
state. 

Sydney Harbour Bridge, one of the longest 
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the coast region and tablelands, but with 
the increasing use of irrigation, it is being 
extended in the west, where the soil is 
productive when watered. Over one-half of 
the tilled land is devoted to wheat; hay, 
maize, green forage, oats, potatoes, tobacco, 
and fruit, chiefly oranges, lemons, and 
grapes, are also produced in quantity. 

The state is rich in mineral resources, 
producing two-tliirds of the output of 
Australia. The coalfields produce something 
over 7,000.000 tons in a year. The first 
gold produced in Australia was mined in 
New South Wales, where it was long the 
chief mineral product. Its production has 
declined in recent years, and has been sur- 
passed by the output of silver. Broken 
Hill is centre of the silver and zinc 
industry. Copper, tin, and iron arc less 
important." L^, platinum, and opals arc 
other mineral products. 

There has been a steady growtli in the 
manufacturing interests, which are closely 


.singlc-arch bndges in the world (total lengtli, 
3770 ft.), was opened to traftic in 19 V 
Government and History. I hc cxc'cutne 
jiowcr is vested in a Governor, aj)p(:)int(Hl 
by the Crown, and a responsible Ministry 
The law-making body is a Parliament con 
sisting of a legislative council of sixty 
members, elected for twelve years, and a 
legislative assembly composed of ninety 
memlicrs elected by universal suffrage. 
Women have the same jx>litical rights as 
men. 

New SouUi Wales was discovered and 
named in 1770 by Captain Cook. The fust 
settlement in Australia was the pcntl colony 
established at Botany Bay in 17S8 and 
shortly afterward moved to Port Jackson. 
Free settlers began to arrive in 1817* 
it had been shown that the land was capable 
of sustaining an increasing population. 
Convict immigfration ended in 1850. 

In 1842 a new constitution was adop^. 
but responsible government was not msti- 
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lutol until 1M59. riK* latln.*! liniiU of 

the colony were changed with the institution 
of Victoria as a separate colony in 1851, 
and the separation of Queensland in 1859. 
1 he discovery of gold in 1851 caused a rapid 
..rowth in population and prosperity. In 
j\)oi the colony was incoryxirated as one of 
the six original States in the Australian 
t oinmonw'calth. In I9o^S the I’cdcral Terri- 
tory of 940 square miles, alxjut 150 miles to 
I lie south-east of Sydney, was coded to the 
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roiv.inonwcalth a.s the site for the new 
capital of Canberra. See Australia. 

Towns. Nearly 68 j>cr cent of the jxipula- 
lion of New South Wale.s is urban. Sydney, 
the largest city and the capital, is described 
a separate article. There arc twelve 
other towns with a population of over 
10,000. 

Newcastle lies on the coast, 62 miles north- 
of Sydney. The harlxiur has an area 
S'tO acres, affording licrthing room for 
vessels of largest tonnage; it Is defended 
hy forts and has two breakwaters. Situated 
"'m- ^ the coal district, the city, in 

addition to being a leading port, is a centre 
manufacturing, particularly of the iron 


and steel industries. Population, including 
suburbs, 105.700. 

Other towns arc: Broken Hill (26,750), 
Lithgow {13.480), Oissnock (14,550). Goul- 
burn (15,000), Albany (10,830), and Bathurst 
(10.540). 

NEWSPAPERS AND JOURNALISM. A1 

though the newspaper, as we know it to-day. 
IS of comparatively recent origin, civilized 
man’s innate desire for knowledge led to the 
publication of news, in some form or other, 
at a very early date. 

Julius Caesar might almost have claimed 
the title of the world's first newspaper 
proprietor, for the Acta Diurna were is'siicd 
under his personal supervision as long ago 
as 61 D.c. They contained a daily record 
of all that happened in Rome, and w ere pro- 
duced in a style not unlike that to w'hich we 
are accustomed in thg age of the s|x:cial 
correspondent. 

The advent of printing, following the* 
Renaissance of learning, made possible tin* 
production of a ncwspa]'»cr on modern lines, 
but it was not until 1622 that the first true 
news-sheet made its apix'arancc, although 
some earlier publications are important. 

Early Disfavour. Journalists once lal>ouied 
under many difficulties, not the least of 
which w'as that nothing was allowed to be 
printed w'ithout the sanction of the licenser 
appointed by the Crown ; and the regulation 
and punishment of printers was provided foi 
by the Star Chaml>er, publication of news 
being deemed “a right of the Ciown, an 
interference with matters of State, and an 
incitement to breach of the peace.” 

Cromwell went even further than hl'^ 
Jacobite i>rcdccessors in suppressing news- 
papers by' fines and imprisonment, and ovl*m 
by flogging. His Counal of State set ul^ 
the first official publications, Mcfcunus 
Polilicus and The Parliameniary JnU'lii- 
gencer, which subsequently became the Aeir 
don Gazette, still published by H M Sta- 
tionery Office. 

NewspajX'rs sprang up all over the countrs 
at the Restoration, but tlicir existence was 
prcAvarious and journalism might legitimately 
have l>cen scheduled as a ” danger )us 
occupation,” so l^esct with peril was the 
setting of pen to j>apcr for publication 

The oldest existing English newspajicr. 
lUrrow's \VorcesteT Journal, first ap^xared 
in 1690. The Daily Courant was the first 
daily newspajicr (1703) and the 
Post (1705) the first evening. But it was 
not until the end of the eighteenth century 
that any of the present great national dailies 
came into existence. The Morning Post 
dates from 1772, and The Times (as the 
London Daily Unitfersal Register) from 
1785. 
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Invention of the steam-engine and of im- 
proved presses marked the early days of the 
last century, but it was only after the aboli- 
tion of the pai>cr duties by Gladstone, and 
rei>ealof the Advertisement Duty (1853) and 
of the Stamp Duty (1861), that ne^^-spapers 
could be produced at a price which brought 
them within the reach of the “man in the 
street/' 

Universal compulsory education increased 
the potential reading ])ublic in an amazing 
manner, and, within a couple of decades, 
literate people could be counted in millions 
instead of thousands, and the so-called 
“popular" newspaper made its appearance 
to meet the insatiable demand for cheap 
reading matter. 

The Modem Newspaper is ever-changing in 
its efforts to keep pace with the require- 
ments of its readers, but one might, in 
general terms, divide the Press into three 
sections — responsible, popular, and localized, 

In the first category' come a limited num- 
ber of paj^is such as The Ttwes, Daily 
Telegraph, Morniug Post, Manchester Giuir- 
diaii. They eschew sensationalism in any 
form, are meticulously accurate, place "fust 
things first." Their apf>cal is to the well- 
educated, thinking man or woman, who 
wishes to have unbiased news on which to 
frame his (or her) opinions, and the reitwned 
opinions of rcsjxmsible, expert writers. 

" Popular" newspajKrs are concerned more 
with the "human interest" side of the news, 
with features and with illustrations. They 
arc lighter, more sensational and devote less 
attention to p<ilitics and foreign affairs. 
Their appeal is es.'.cntial to the masses, anil, 
in some instances, particularly to women, 

"I^ocalized " ncw.'>pa]>ers. published in pro- 
vincial centres, concentrate on the licst 
possible service of news from the areas they 
Mirve. They often strike a singularly happs 
medium tx^twccri the first two categoric.s, and 
some of them might well .seivo as models to 
the national publications, with their huge 
circulations. 

Fundamentally, all newspapers are the 
same. In their jiages, in varying propor- 
tion, are to lx; found new'S, comment, illus- 
trations. feature articles, fiction, and adver- 
tisements. It is the varying quantity and 
quality of these ingredients that distin- 
guish one publication from another. 

The modern tendency of the entire Press 
is towards brightness of "make-up," de- 
signed to please the eye of the reader. This 
" brightness " has l>een exaggerated, in some 
papers, to an alarming and almost iudicrou.s 
extent — huge headlines and a jazz pattern 
of "box pancl-s" and other little journalistic 
stunts giving their pages the appearance of 
a jig-saw puzzle 


iUit the rush and hurry of the modem 
world, and the thousand and one distrac- 
tions provided for its inhabitants, have sealed 
the doom of the long article which had to bc' 
read carefully and iwndcrcd over. To-day. 
people read their pajiers at breakfast, in th(‘ 
train that lakes them to their work, or at 
odd moments. 

Press and Public. That newsjiafKTs arc 
supplying a public demand is evidcnctil 
bv their huge circulations. Both the Daily 
Herald and Daily Express sell more than 
two million copies each day, for instance 

To this extent the Press panders to tlir 
public. Yet. in spite of the fact that news 
pajxjr publication is a business - more, an 
industry employing hundreds ot thousand- 
of people — its controllers do not forget tha*. 
it IS also a public service. Ncw>paper pro 
prictors might w'ith case make encu inou . 
profits by adopting, in certain circumstances 
an anti-social px)licy. They w'ould never do so 

It Ls because of the honesty and miegnt\ 
of the Press that it still has a power, alnu)‘>i 
invariably exercised for the go<Hl of 
community. But. pjwxrful as it .still t'n- 
British Press no longer wields the enonn- 
jiolitical influence that it did a few deciflr 
ago. This is due not only to tlie fact that 
the population has become more fX)liticall\ 
educated and is not inclined to take u- 
opinions ready-made, but also to the 
faiths that have liccn espoused and ab.n 
doned with the completest intrai^Mgeancc k' 
some of the Press "lords." 

No longer can one say truthfully that 1 1 - 
public has implicit faith in the Pre^s it . 
frequently suspect, though usually wiiluMr 
justification, her the ordinary man is m t 
as credulous as w'as his grandfathci, and 1.- 
does not Mievc a thing merely Ixcause 1’ 
appears in ]>nnt. 

The Work of the Journalist. .^Ithuuid- 
thousands of j>eople gain their living Irou' 
the ncw'spai)crs of a country, the '‘kr\ 
men" are the journalists. A newspipn 
witfiout afivrrti.semcnts is a po.ssibihtv, 
newTipaper without new-s is a contradi(Ai'>.i 
111 terms. 

Journalism Ls an "open profession." for, 
obviously, it would bc impossible to havi^ .1 
qualifying examination. The <iualific.ati^»ii 
for full membership insisted iiponi by 
two journalistic organizations is three yeai> 
practical experience in a ncwspajicr oflicc 
J< a young man, or woman, has been able to 
"hold down" a job for this period, it 
as.sumcd that he has qualified himself- 

Thc only sound manner in which to become 
a journali.st is to commence in the late 'teens 
as a junior on a provincial newspaper— the 
I^ndon papers have no time for beginner 
and expect every member of their staffs to 
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pull full weight. Some people drift into news- 
pafjcr work at a later age, but usually be- 
cause of special knowledge of a particular 
subject and by Avay of outside contributions 
as a preliminary. 

X'.vcr)" journalist apart from the S|>ecial 
wiitcr — must stait as a reporter. The rcjxir- 
ter supplies the rough castings from which 
the newspaper is machined and assembled by 
sub-editors, under the direction of the editoi . 
There arc dozens of different “ranks’' on the 
.'tail of a daily paiKir, but that is, briefly. 
1h^ procedure. 

Organization. I he editor, under the direc- 
linri of his board or of a proprietor, is 
ies^>onsible for the general jxilicy of a news- 
and -in l.iw — for its entire contents, 
♦rom title to imprint. He is essentially 
,in adnnnislratur Assistant editor, night 
( ditor, chief sub-editor and news-editor are 
; I principal f’\eriili\'e heads of depart- 
a'l* 'it ^Mlb lf <idi*r \vriters. feature editor, 
V p.ie( i dil-'f, sjv^rts eclibir and others 
'T' c« -liaboration 

\\‘U^ sf r*' ices ti.c i.'.g'iii zed by the news 
(libT lb send*' his <»\mi reporters out to 
. )wr Slone- and ordeis matter from news 
( and (iislnct roricsjxuidents. In 
I'lditi in. ‘'Ae’V paper takes a regular scr\'icc 
. ’ is'ws fnun fne ot n^.ore nf the big agencies 
a;!'l tlitiT f opy p.oiirs in over the teleprinters 
in nrTnmg ui'lil night and from night 
r’Mtii nioriui'.g 

I hi‘ \ast in.'iss <jf mateiial goes to the 
'b editors, by u<iv <»f a “ cojiy-tastcr,” who 
i:i>'t'3 xslial IS obxunisly unsuitable A fur- 
t!-(i seleetMU is made by the chief sub- 
' idor. 'slio .alloealcs llic remainder to the 
sui' (diiois under Ins control They, in 
turn, lit '■ and re write the cofiy according 
to hi- in-tnictions and write headings for it 
IT'ipicntly a message running into thousands 
of wfjuls e, summarized into a quarter of a 
column. I'ully three-quarters of the matter 
received iii each newspaper ofTice daily fails 
to find its way into print. 

1 he chief subeditor works to a definite 
ruakc-up" for each page, and instructs the 
sub editors to prepare tlic copy accordingly. 
Wlu n it has his apiirov'al, it is rushed to the 
composing room and set up on mechanical 
type .setting machines. Proofs arc read carc- 
‘'taff of “readers," and they arc 
also “vcaicd" by a barrister, who is an 
expert on the law of lil>cl and is retained on 
the staff especially for this purpose. 

|ypc. set in lines, is placed in a 
orme, the exact size of the newspajvr 
together with page heading, date, etc., 
and column rules between the columns, 
u however nice be the judgment of the 
hief and other sub-editors, it is not often 
e\ery column of matter "pans out" the 


exact length. So there is a “make-up sub- 
editor" who does nothing but superintend 
the placing of the type in tlxc forme, making 
a "cut" here and there as necessary, or 
ordering a paragraph or small item to be 
added to fill. 

When all is ready, the forme is locked tight, 
and an impression of it is obtained on a 
“flong" (slicct of stout papier mache) by 
placing both in a hot press. This flong is a 
positive (the type, of course, being m re- 
verse), and it forms a matrix, from which a 
semi-circular metal plate is ca.st. This plate 
IS, again, a negative, and, when it is affixed 
to the rotary printing-machines, the news- 
paper is printed direct from its surface 

This is, necessarily, a very brief descrip- 
tion of the complicated processes, the 
elaborate mechanical plant and the highly 
skilled labour necessaxy to produce a modern 
newspaper 

The amount of capital invested in news- 
pajKxs is stupendous, and great business 
acumen is required to make jx)ssible a good 
profit to the investors, while rnainbiining a 
full sense of les^wiisibility to the public and 
giving a “siiuarc deal" to the thousands of 
workers w'ho are directly employed — from 
editors down to packers. 

Professional Associations csover all con- 
cerned. Every journalist can be a member of 
the Institute of Joumah.sts (incoqxiratcd b\ 
Royal Charter), and all but those holding 
executive posts members of the National 
Union of Journalists (a registered trade 
union). These two bodies do extremely good 
w^ork for their memlx*rs and for the piofes- 
sion as a whole. They give legal aid, pay 
unemployment benefit, and assrst widows 
and orphans. The N.U.J. has entered into 
minimum w'agc agreements with the pro- 
pnetors' organizations. 

Mechanical and clerical staffs arc invariably 
members of their appropriate trade unions, 
some of which (such as the Ixindon Society 
of Compositors) are among the closest craft 
corporations known. 

Owmers, too, realize the value of co-oj>cra- 
tion. The London daily and Sunday new^s- 
papers are represented by the NcAvsiAaper 
Proprietors’ Association, and the provincial 
papers by the Newspaper Society. They deal 
not only with problems arising w’ithin the 
industr)^ but with outside matters, such as 
approaches to the Government or public 
bodies. 

The Press of to-day is frequently criticized. 
The 45 e criticisms are, as a rule, the result of 
ignorance l>oth of the meticulous care that 
is taken to ensure accuracy and to avoid 
giving offence, and of the terrific pressure 
under which evcr>' one must work who is 
concerned with newspaper production. 
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NEWT. A small, tailed animal with an 
elongated, lizard-like Ixxiy and four weak 
legs, related to the frog, toad and salaman- 
der, and with them classed among the 
amphibia (which see). Newts and ^la- 
inandcrs are tailed amphibians, the tail of 
the newt being flatter than that of the 
salamander. Newts hatch from eggs, and in 
an immature stage breathe by means of gills 
and live in the water. In the course of time, 
they develop lungs and take to the land, 
though there are some sfxjcies that remain 
in the water all their lives, never losing 
their gills. All newts are fond of moist, 
coo! places. They cast their skms at various 
times, and jxjssess the jxjwcr of reproducing 
lost limbs. 

Scientific Neines. Newts form tbe genus Trttoti in 
the family Salamandruiae. The British specks are the 
common (spotted) newt, T. vul^am ; the great 
(crested) newt, T. cristatus ; and the webbed newt, 
T. palmaius. The latter species is rare. 

NEWTON, Sir Isa.\c (1642-1727). An 
linglish mathematician, astronomer, and 
natural philosopher, fanietl as the discoverer 
of many important Ians in science, but 
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honoured chiefly becau.se he formulated and 
made know*n the principle of universal 
gravitation. This is one of the most im- 


portant achievements in the whole histor) 
of natural science. Newton was bom on 
Christmas Day, 1642, at Woolsthorpc in 
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Lincolnshire. He was admitted to 'Jrijui. 
College, Cambridge, in 1661, and in 
received his degree of B. A . 

He announced his discovery of l!u 
binomial theorem, the method of tan^^or.t 
and other imjKirlant mathematical j.rin 
ciples within the ne.\t two years 

His contributions to the theoiy of 
were also of great importance. By adiim 
ting a l)cam of sunlight through a small a)^ ■. 
lure into a d^arkened rrx)m, so that the U 
jxis.sed through a pri.sm, he sho\\cd ib.i' 
while light is a combination of sc\cn juirv . 
pal colours. In 1704 he published, under th 
title Optick$, the results of his expernn* 
and studi<*s in colour ami hglil. Hi* al.' 
made an e.xliaustivc study of the idk^bi 
telcscop<\ so useful to him m his iine^ti;., < 
tions, and he succeeded in construct in,, 
type of instrument that has lxx‘ii of gn.i. 
value to astronomers. 

Newton '.s election to meinl^^'rship of tl'> 
Royal Society in 1672 .showed the esteem u 
which he was held. Jii 1669, four years afi s 
his graduation, he bad Ixen apprunted pro 
fes-sor of mathematics at Cambridge. Afb - 
the flight of James If, he Ixscamo a mem Ur 
of the Convention Parliament, holding 
scat until the assembly w«is dissolved m 
1690, In 169C) he became Warden of tin 
Mint, and three years later was appointed 
Master of the Mint, continuing in die l.itu r 
oflicc until his death. He was again elected 
to Parliament in 1701, this lime reptesmtnig 
the University of Cambridge, and during tlv* 
last twenty- four years of his life, was piesi 
dent of the Royal Society. In 1705 he 
knighted. Newton's greatest work, which 
established the fundamental laws of modern 
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nhvsics is the Principia Mathematica 
M^matical Principles) 

To-day. his theory of gravitation has 
Ixcn questioned in the light of the new 
c!isco verier of physics and chemistry. Ein 
stein has rejected Newton's explanation of 
irravitation. though not the fact of its 
operation, but all scientists admit that the 
neat Englishman laid the foundations upon 
uhich Einstein built his relativity theory. 
See Gravitation ; Mechanics. 

new WINDSOR. More popularly known 
a*; Windsor. A Municipal trough of Berk- 
shire. famous for the royal castle and Eton 
College. Area 4616 acres. Population (1931) 
2840. William the Conqueror chose the site 
(if the castle, but Edward III had the old 
building destroyed and began a new one. of 
which the round tower forms the centre of 
the present buildings. Additions have been 
made to tlie structure which now covers 
alx)ut twenty- four acres and is representa- 
tive of every iK*riod of castle building from 
the Norman to the Edwardian St. George's 
Chapel (begun by 1 \' and finished 

by Henry VIII ; in the vault of which lie the 
l)odies of Henry VI 1 1 , Charles I. Cicorge III, 
William IV. George V, and other sovereigns) ; 
and the Albert Memorial Chapel (begun by 
Henry III, rebuilt by Henry VII and coin- 
plrtcd by V)iieen V'lcloria ; tlio bunal place 
of Edward Vll) . arc m the I^wer Ward to 
Inc west of tlic central tower. To the east 
1:' the IJjipcr Ward arc the royal apart- 
Micnls and the great state rooms. For an 
.Uustr.. < .on of the castic see under Windsor, 
Till' li'>rsi. OK 

NEW YEAR, The custom of celebrating 
:ij(* Tin t liay of the calendar year is observed 
1 1 aIfnoNt ( very country. Usually, the ccle- 
l-r.i(u>n ron^isl.s of religious ceremonies, pre- 
ud'ti or Jnlluued by festivities. In the 
fuieiit. lioines are decorated, gifts arc 
'^cliang(.*tl. and tin comphincnls of the 
arc extended to friends and even 
fd rangers 

< iistorns similar to those mentioned above 
prevailed among the earliest of the nations, 
liic ( hincsc. the Irlgyptians, the Jews and 
the Koiiians, though observing different days 
;e, the commencement of tlic year, all marked 
them with elal'jorate ceremonies. 

Among the Druids, the priesLs cut down 
blanches of the sacr<x! mistlcUx; on New 
jeai s Day, loth March in their calendar. 
After this ceremony, they feastcxl and 
oHcred siicrificcs. 

The (dinstian Church from the t)eginning 
observed the first day of the year. 
Christinas Day, blaster Day. 1st March, and 
ha . n P^ast of the Annunciation, 

'c all been celebrated at various times and 
various countries as the opening of the 


new year, and it is only .since the sixteenth 
century, when the Gregorian C alendar was 
adopted, that 1st January has Ixconu; 
generally recognized as New ^’ea^^s Das' 
The Jewish New Year, whicli ^xxurs alx)nt 
the time of the autumnal equinox, r; the fust, 
of several days of rel igious comniemoration. 

llEw YORK CITY. Kormcrlv calletl New 
.Amsterdam and New Orange, the melr<)po 

' > r'li 

EARLIEST KNOWS VIEW OF NEW YORK 

Joost Hartger’s view of Kicuw .Amsterdam ; from 
a book printed in Amsterdam, 1651. 

Iis of New York State, largest city of the 
western hemisphere ; is second only to London 
in jxipulation among the cities of the world 
b'ive Boroughs and counties m one. New 
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^'ork spreads out to the north, cast, and 
south from the congested acres of its centre. 
Manhattan Island. Originally, the municipal 
iKjundarics of New York City coincided 
with the Ixiundaries of Manhattan Island. 
In 1874. and again in 1895, |X>rtioTis of 
Westchester County were added, and in 1808 
the act of consolidation made Nrw' York 
a greater iiuinicqxality of five Boroughs. 
Including land and water surface, these have 
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a tota] area of 320 square miles. The Bronx, 
a portion of the mainland to the north and 
cast, embraces about 38 squ^e miles. 
Brooklyn, the " Home Borough," is a part of 
lx)ng Island, and has an area of 80 square 
miles. Queens, also on Ix)ng Island, covers 
121 square miles. Finally, Richmond Bor- 
ough. or Staten Island, in the bay, has an 
area of 57 square miles. The Hudson River 
forms the entire western boundary of the 


boundaries. Bedloe’s, or Liberty, Island, 
near the northern end of the Upper Bay, is 
interesting as the site of the great "Statue 
of Lil>erty." Still nearer Manhattan is Ellis 
Island, where all immigrants must land for 
examination. Coney Island is a pleasure 
resort in the southern part of Brooklyn 
Borough, and this borough also claims 
dozens of small islands in Jamaica Bay. At 
the entrance to the East River is Governor’s 



STAGt or MADIO CITV MUSIC HALL 

The fcini'CtrcvilAr proscenium arch has a ceiling motif of sun-rays carried out in the ornamental light 

grilles of the oeittng strips. 


borough, separating it from New Jersey*. 
The Hudson empties into Upper New York 
Bay at Battery Park, tlic southernmost tip 
of Manhattan Island. On the other side 
of the island is the East River, a tidal strait 
about x6 miles long and from 600 to 4000 ft. 
wide. The Boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx border on the western shore of the 
river, and Queens and Brooklyn lie on its 
eastern side. 

The Narrciws, a passage about hve-eighths 
of a mile wide at its narrowest point, divides 
the Bay into the Upper and Lower bays, the 
latter being a part of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Vessels enter tjtie Lower Bay between Sandy 
Ho^ on the south and Rodcaway Point on 
the Besides Manhattan and Staten, 

there are several islands within the city 


Island, used by the United States govern 
roent for military purposes, and in the river 
arc Welfare, Ward's, and Randall's isLinds. 
on which arc the city’s institutions of 
correction and welfare. 


New York itself is a cosmopoliUn city, 
tor among the sixty different nationalities th.it 
make up its population, there are people of 
every continent and colour. The 1930 census 
reposted a total of 2,788,625 petsons ot 
list-generation foreign-bom parentage. 
this city there are more Germans than there 
sre in Bremen, more Irish than m 
and more Italians than in Genoa, a t 
Jewish population is 30 per cent of the to 
Fotal population (1930) 6 , 930 ' 44 ^- . 

Fiaaaoiilt (kMomarcial, and 
Baffdings. The massive structures nnm 
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hioailway house many of the world's great 
laiMHcss corporations. The famous Wool- 
^\urt]l Building, fifly-onc stories high, con- 
t.uits 40 acres of floor si>ace. At 23rd Street 
,s flic Flatiron Building, New York's first 
^K\.scraiH'r, whose twenty-one stories rise 
fiotn a narrow, triangular base, giving an 
. ikrt of height and slenderness. At Times 


splendid system of parks and stjuares which 
afford breathing spaces for the people of 
the city. At Battery Park, on the lower end 
of the island, may be seen a continual 
panorama of the movement of the harl>our 
The open space of 840 acres known as 
Central J^ark is frequently visited in a single 
day by 100,000 persons. 



CATHEDRAL OF ST, JOHN THE DIVIKF, NEW VORK CIT\ 

PhoUf r ^ l\ 


Siuuire are the lofty V-shaped edifice of tlr 
ew Yoik Times and the imposing nev 
lujilding of the Paramount Company. 

Ike Chrysler Building, scvcnty-scvci 
stones completed in 1930. and the Empir 
c Building, eightydive stories, complete! 

world’s tallest structures, 

i v!™ th* fines 

Oim ^ arcliitecture in America. Tlv 
coim^'? l^niWing on Centre Street i 

so-called "Bridge o 
' S*^*^*^ ‘■'‘y prison, the Toml» 

iVnv v!:, V’^ pari' '' 

larlv “*** ‘’y 'fi® Uutch ii 

From thit ** '"arkct-placc and as a park 
small l)cginning has grown fh 

lyy— (C aaj6)* 


Brooklyn possesses a park, l^osi>ect Park, 
which, though not .so large as Central Park, 
IS quite as beautiful. In the Bronx is a jiaik 
of over 700 acres, well knoum for its zcH'ilogi- 
cal and Ixitanical gardens 

Libraries and Museums. The New York 
Library has t\vo departments -the reference 
and the circulation departrtients. The former, 
at Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, is sup- 
ported entirely by private funds In it there 
are 2.082,858 volumes and pamphlets, and 
4,000,000 |>e<.>ple visit it annually. The cir- 
culation department has forty-seven bran- 
ches, with a staff incmbci'ship of over 750 
]>t‘rsons. 

The Metro|>ohtan Museum of Art, nc;ir 
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N£Vr VOkIC BETWCCN 40Tfl AND 39 TH STREETS 

Seen across the East River from 1-ong Island City. 
rkeio: U. & V. 


Soth Street and Fifth Avenue, has a priceless 
collection of paintings, j)orcelains. potter>*, 
textiles and other art objects. The Pierpont 
Morgan collection lllls an entire wing, and 
contains a rich gathering of the European 
decorative arts. In the Museum of Natural 
History' are found colk'ctions of the remains 
of prehistoric creatures Other mus''unis 
include those of the American Indian, 
founded in 192 j. the Hu^panic Society, and 
the New York Ilivtoncal Society. 

Educational Institutions. Two of the 
largest universities in the Hnitcd States are 
situated in New '^'ork -Columbia University 
and New York IJmversity Fordham 
vcrsity, in the Pron.x, was founded in 1841 
as St. John's College. 

Bridges, Subways and Tunnels. Thcr^ arc 
numerous bridges of great size connecting 
the i.slands among themself cii and with the 
mainland. Chief of these is the George 
W'ashington susjiension brulgc across the 
Hudson, the world's largest single span 
bridge (completeil 193^): tbc Ea.st 

Kivor side, Queenslx) rough and Hrooklyn 
arc two of the bc'^t known. 1 he Tnliorough 
Bridge system, linking Manhattan, the 
Bronx and Queens, ta.vs inaugurated in 
JuIy^ 1936. 'fhe first "subway" wan 
opened for traffic m 1904, since when a net- 
work of underground railway lines lias been 
constructed beneath Manhattan, tunnels 
under the Hudson and East Rivers giving 
connection with the other Ixiroughs and 
with Jersey ('ity. These facilities arc now' 
supplemented by vehicular tunnels, as well 
as by a number of ferries. The elevated 
railways are a characteristic feature 

The only two great railway systems enter- 
ing Manhattan j>roper are the New York 
Central and the Pi!nn.sylvania. 

Commerce. In the port are 695 piers, 
which serve the needs of alx^ut io.ckx> 
vessels, including the transatlantic liners 
Two of these piers have been specially 


adapted for the large new British a s 
French liners. The chief exports are cot tori 
copper, machinery', illuminating oil. a-i.' 
hardw’are ; the port also handles a i.r:> 
|>crccntagc of the import trade. W ith t; • 
OiXMiing of the Eric Canal, in if- 

supremacy of New York as a coninu n 1 
centre was assured, and it was givn^ fmth 
impetus by the Barge Canal imprr-vt r? ' ? i 
On ist May', 1925, tlie |>orts of ,irj 

Perth Ainl/oy, lx>th in Nrw jer'^es-, h(;- 
placed under the jurisdiction of tin* J'.'ifl . 
New York. 

Airports. Included in the MetTOT..>i:ij. 
District of New York aie a miinln'r <1 thn*; 
fields, lx')th military and rom.nerchd ] ’ • 
military fields include Mitcliel I ieM 
Cfarden City, Rockaway Naval .'\it 
and New Yf)rk National Guard ITeld at Y' • 
I>[)rp, Staten Island The cornmen inl 
arc Curtiss Field at Garden City, R‘Xisv\c'' 
at MincoJa, and Hadley Field, the pris'f" 
air-mail terminus, near New Biunswn k, N 1 

Government. Greater New York 
erned b^' a Charter of 189S, ann'ini''f-} ' - 
7901. '1 he Icgi.slativc and finandd j n-..- 
of the \ar:ous governmental unit> ^nt! ■ ' 
Greater New ^'ork arc vested in tlv Ik**’., 
of Estimate .and Apportuuiment arul tlx 
Board of Aldermen. 

The city administration, with the 
tton of the department of finance and t' ‘ 
department under the jurisdictUm of lla 
borough presidents, is ccntrc<i in the 
of the mayor. He haj; powers over thirty 
administrative agencies. 

The New York City Municipal Assemb^V, 
createil by the Home Rule l* 2 nabling Act o 
1924, consists of two branches, namely, t x 
Ikjard of Estimate and App<u tionmcnt ai.' 
the r 3 oard of Aldermen. It has 
adopt and amend local laws in relation to ^ 
property, affairs, and government of the u > 

History. Although the region about 
York was visitedin 1524 by the Itrihan n 
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gator Verrazano, the earliest history of the 
city begins with the exfxiditions of Henry 
Hndson in i6og. In 1613 Fort Manhattan 
wiis built by a trading company, led by 
Adrian block. A second company, the West 
India, was chartered in 1621. Fort Man- 
hattan was demolished to make room for 
the larger Fort Amsterdam in 1635. and 
as the settlement grew, it became New 

Amsterdam 

New Amsterdam, incorporated a city in 
165^. with a population of about 800. passed 
aruler control of the English in 1664. and at 
once cast its old name aside in favour of New 
York, named after the Duke of York. 
Ihougli the Dutch regained it in 1673. and 
named it New Orange, it was recovered by 
the English soon after. Sir Edmund Andros 
Sccoining Governor, 1^‘rom this time on. the 
was knouTi as New York, and it grew 
steadily m importance. Its -later history'' is 
bjund uj) with the eighteenth-century 
strjggli' for indcfx*n< fence (for which see 
Ih.irrn Stmus — H istond It was only 
iinujg the latter half 01 the nineteenth 
udn!\ that New York finally outgrew 
'!i.!i n\ ils as Riston and Philadelphia 


NEW YORK STATE. A Middle Atlantic 
State of the American Union. Its principal 
city. New York City, the second in sue in 
the world, possesses one of the finest of 
natural harliours, and is situated practically 
on the Atlantic Ocean. 

With an area of 49.204 square miles, of 
which 1550 square miles are w'ater, New' 
York is one of the smallest states of the 
Union, but it has ranked first in population 
since 1820. and had in 1930 a population of 
12.588.066. 

Apart from New York, the principal towns 
are Albany (127,412). capital of the state, 
with imposing buildings. Brooklyn(2,56o,40i ) 
Buffalo (573.076), Richmond (158.346), 
Rochester (328,732). Syracuse (209, 326)^ 
Utica (101,740) and Yonkers (134,646). 

Physical Features. The northern and east- 
ern sections of New York are mountainous, 
while the remainder of the state is a region 
of low' plateau.K and rolling plains Excluding 
l.>ong Island, the surface of which is low and 
level. New York can be divided into several 
well-marked physical regions 

Eastern Mountain Belt. This is a region 
of rugged hills and low' mountains, the 
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coutinuatjon of the Green Mountains and of Govemmeut. New York is governed unde r 
the Berkshire Hills of Nca Kngland. the constitution adopted in i8q^ This k 

The Plaieaxi Region and the: Cat skill Moun- the fourth constitution the slate has had 

tains. West of the Hudson Kivor is the the other three having l>ecn adopted ui 

plateau region, winch extends through 1777, 1R21, and 1S46 respectively. 
Southern and Central New York almost to The executive oHicials, the Govorndp 
l^kc Erie. The eastern limit of this plateau Lieutenant-Governor, State CV>mptrolier, aini 
IS formed by the Catskill Mountains. Attorney-General, arc elected for two year , 

The Adirondacks. This range lias an area the Lieutenant-Governor presides over fh, 
of over 5000 square miles and cov'ers the Senate 

north-eastern portion of the state. The The legislative power is v ested in a St nai 
Adirondack region is celel>ratcd for its wild of fifty-one mcmliers and an Assembly 
scenery'. Mount Marcy, 53^4 ft., is the 130 members. 

highest point of the Stale. The judicial system is headed by a 

Mohawk Valley. This wide pass fonns of Appeals, a Supieme 0>urt, ant] .u; 
the only great break in the Apjvdachian Appellate Division of the Siijirerne 
s)"stcm and otfers the Ix^st way to the interior. The highest court i.s the Court td App. , !> 
The Hudson River rises in the Adiron- comjxisctl of a chief judge and nine as ,. m 1 ii, 
dacks. and IS the most important river wholly judges, elected for fourteen y<'ai s 

within the state. It is navigable for large NEW ZEALAND. lintisli 
ships for a distance of over 150 miles. Its Iving ab uit 1200 miles to tlu soutli .m,- 
chief affluent is the Mohawk, which drain.s Australia, ia an isolated oceans' 
the central part of the state almost tlv* Antipodes of Great \\':s 

The rivers in the northern part of the state an are.i of 103.722 stj miles, tin- 

flow into Lakes Ene and Ontario and drain inJudt‘s North Kl.ind, 44.281 sj 

through the St I^wrence into the Atlantic South Inland, 38,092 ^q. nnir ., 

Ocean. Frequently there arc deep gorges and Islami, (>70 vj nnics, and tli«‘ r-ipi ,. 

waterfalls, chief among these are Niagara Ch.athain Islands, 37254 miles I . , 

Falls. See Niagara. I'ah-s and I^ivjiK. within the iiilo of the Dominiori aie ,< 

Agricnlture. Of the total land area, about .small islaiul groups in the Sont]»rn. < 

50 per cent is farmed 1 he chief crop i.s hay. Ikounty, .\utipodc\s. Snart .s. Au .kla 

Oats, with an acreage of 1.000,000 acres, Campb.d! . and otliers in llir S.r.itli I j iJ. 

rank first among the cereals m pirxiuctibn Kennadcc, Union and Cook Isl.in b. i -M 

Market gardening is of great and increasing these except the last two g.oujv. at.- m,' 

importance. Fruit is also raised m large inhabited.) The latter and cert rim ' 

quantities \N'ith large regions in the state Nations Mandates are referred to be)-' u 
well suited by sod and climate for pasturage. Physical Features. New Zealand st.iT'. i- 
and the large quantity- of hay grown, it is a submarine ridge which can bii ti.iti*! t 

natural that the raising of hvestock and north and south an<l probablv owrs j: 

dair>'-faiTning should constitute one of the origin in the main to the great fold :i,::s 

chief occupations. Egg and fX)uUry pro- Tertuirv tiin::>, which were rcbji.ni t 

duction are also steadily increasing. the chief mountain ranges cncir^lii;.; bi 

Mlaerals and Manufactures. Iron ore is Pacihc and probably formed mam 
the chief mineral, while the clay deposits are isles. On the whole, New 2^2ila;'.<l c- 

mined for the manufacture of bricks, pottery, mountainous land, and the chief feature' i-. i 
terra cotta, and porcelain. Granite, lime, broad range extending the extreme ' 

stones, sandstones, and marble are quarried both North and South Islands, and micr 
Petroleum is obtained in the south-western rupted only by Cook Strait, which separat '- 
part of the state.’ the oilfields here being a the islands. In South Island this langL-, 
continuation of the Pennsylvania fields. In known as the Southern Alps, is lofty 
the same and adjacent regions is also found continuous and lies on the western side of tJ- 
natural gas. The industries of New York island. The Alj>s have sixteen peaks ovm 

are characterized rather by a great diversity lo.ooo ft in height, of which Mount Coo , 

of objects manufactured than by an over- 12,349 ft., is the highest. InthcMonnt txw^- 
whelming pre-eminence of any one industry, area there are extensive icefields, and on^ 

The value of the products is over glacier, Franz Josef, flows to 700 ft alxivcst* 

/ 2 ,000.000,000 annually. level on the west. In North Islaml the rai^ 

Commeroe. In commerce. New York continues in the Uuahinc, 
surpasses all other states. Over one-third of Raukumara Ranges, where the heights 
the exports and nearly two-thirds of the exceed 5700 ft, There arc, however, gr 
imports of the United States pass through heights in North Island in the activ 

the port of New York Qty. Large as this canoes of Ruapehu ( 97*5 cS ft )■ 

foreign trade is, the coastwise trade is larger. (75*5 ft.) and dormant Tonganro ( 45 
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Ilf 'll a volcanic plateau region in the 
niukilo of the island to the soiilli of the Bay 
Plenty. In that area tlicre arc several 
*i\sers and hot springs. Mount Egniont in 
\(.r(h Island reaches 8260 ft. Plain areas 
.iK not very exten.sive, but concentrate the 
iiiirnan population: many arc alluvial 
T^I.uns, such as the well-known 


estate. In the mam the climate is not 
unlike that of Great Britain, except that 
North Islaml has a warmer and sunnier 
Slimmer and a milder winter, and South 
Island has a wetter west coast. The westerly 
uinds, which blow strong, dominate the 
climate of South Island throughout the year. 


i .inlerhury and Southland Plains of 
-oiith Island and the Waikato Plains 
Itind llauraki (hilf in Xorlh I.slanci 
I !,!■ elevated Wanganui Plains of 
• vMth Island are of a recent age. 
i ,iithq»iake shocks arc not uncom- 
■I'/n, esj>ecially around Cook Strait 
! I.e eo.ists vary very much, but 
Muv arc ucll indented, owing to 
iN'>;<i<ncc, and offer good natural 
1' 111 fuilvadoquate for the ne<?rls 
. C'juiitry N'-rtli Island, liow- 
<1, h.is l'>ng harlxiurlt'NS stuTches 

. Mi'- \,esf 

i, Ji ’chef and adtajuale r.iinf.aM 
/ ’ll riirnerou.-) rivers, hut rno^t 
' M •* Uirrentiai .inrt liable to 
' ]i Iff- ’d any u -,*‘1111 j.<i% j^^- 
‘-0 n !it ' , I nt nanv offer v'altuiblc 



. ■ {mwcT important 

, ' 1 ci' i Liir .'themes, winch are 

' vv I '• oi number, are’those of I lora 


c\inir>j<u. cino-icHr 


iiid Ar;»|mni ofi t he \\’aikatf) h'l vt r , Man 
jid W.oku*' M >ana, ab'o in North 
. me broas v'ol<‘iidgo, W'auaki and 
in Si'Utl. Islaiifl .Ainom: tha' hika s. 
o .II. hii.iiKi, <,lue to volcanic causes. 

I..' i.iit’e’ t tii(>s>' 1:1 Soutli Island are due 
i.nni! action and are mainly in the 


but the* e.ist»'rr. side is fain^ ^iie'teo d. and 

v!r\ . N<*rlh island escapes iL^se ^^lnds i i 
slimmer, winch is verv uarm l at r. dwiliioci 
ram J'lif' monthly ternp-iatuu v o! Auctdan.i 
lange from 5 r ' l' to o; 1* and Iho’-c o: 
Inveicargill from 41' T to ; I- ] ai', 

*orninou in South Island hai r.in- n; Noita 
Ishand Snow never 1 for long on 
lovN ground, sunshine abundar.i, 
and WiiKlv da\ s nuniciou^ 



Plants and Animals. Forests weie 
originally the vegetation of tlx 
western, and grasslands of the 
casteni part of iht, c'untrv' Some 
of the foreshs are lu.xnriant with 
lianas, tree ferns, and a tangle of 
nndergrouth. Characteristic trees 
arc the kauri pine and the icd arul 


white pines. Much of th.e fon st was 


cleared by settlers and much by fires. 


MOUNTS TONGARIRO AND NCAURUHOK, KOKTH ISLAND 

I»tc latter is New Z«aland*s only conslanUy active volcano 
High C^mmiulmm N*m ZeaUnd 


until at present only some iv^ per 
cent of the land is foicsted and much 
timber has to Ix' The 

natural grass-lands have a pix>r 
tussock grass which has been much 


Stewart Island is rugg 
■ orestert, and is mainly used for sbc< 

m '■frthquake visited North IsUi 

93 . causing great destruction in Napii 


replaced by Euro|HMM meadov 
grasses. .A native plant of value is the 
phomiium or New Zealand flax. 

The only mammals native to the inlands 
are two .species of l>at; the Maoris brought 
with them the rat and the dog. Deer were 
introduced, and now red and fallow deer are 
plentiful, and, with the wapiti, are hunted 
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KRANZ J05t.I- CLAClfR, SOUTH HLAND 
Pi^*o: Hifh fi0 AW ZtAUiU 

by sportsmen in the mountains. Insects arc 
few, and snake< are not native. There arc 
many beautiful native birds. The kca is a 
strange bird of the parrot family, found in 
the mountain regions of South Lsland 
When pressed for food, it attacks sheep, 
which it kills to obtain the fat surrounding 
the kidneys 

Among the animals introduced into South 
Island from England were two rabbits, 
brought in 1859. Twenty years later, their 
countless descendants were eating so much 
gra.ss that millions of acres of sheep land had 
to be abandoned. Only after years of 
government-supervised struggle, including 
the building of hundred.^ of miles of, wire 
fence, was the pest controlled. In 1893, 
climax of the fight. 17.000.000 rabbit skins 
were exported. The introduction of sheep 
has resulted more fortunately, for now nearly 
one-half the value of New inland's exports 
is credited to wool, mutton and skins. 
Population* Religion, Edocation. New 
Zealand was originally peopled by a Poly- 
nesian race from Samoa called the Maoris 
European population came late and in- 
crease slowly. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century it was well under a zniJlion. 
and in 1936 was 1,360,000 of which North 
Island had over 60 per cent. This estimate 
includes Maoris, 73.259 in 1934 chiefly in 
North Island. Maoris are now increasing in 
number. They have equal rights of citixen 


ship with the whites. Chinese iiuiuber 
3000 and Indians 1000, but rcstrictunis arc 
now placed on the entry of non-Europcanr. 
More than three-<iuarters of the popukilK^i, 
arc New Zealand bom, and practically all uk 
of British descent, with a preponderance uf 
Scots. In recent years immigration has U‘oii 
balanced by emigration, but normally tho 
additions of settlers amount to over 2000 a 
year. New Zealanders have bonefilc<l hv 
remoteness from Old World influence.s an j 
tiaditions. They show' the hardiliood uni 
self-reliance characteristic of pioneer iKopU 
Unhampered by precedent and prejuiLv.j, 
they have l>een particulaily progressive n 
legislation, introducing ideas winch weio 
much later accepted by other nations 
below). There is no state religion. Angh( ins 
and Presbyterians are most numerous, f-/i 
lowed by Roman Catholics and Meth^KhM . 
Education is compulsory lictwcen the a,'- ^ 
of seven and fourteen, is secular and cut 11/ 
free. There are also schcx^ls for tlie 
Theie me many mcoqxjratcd or rnl'n., 
sccondarv sv'lioid.s, a. few pnvate on. ^ .tpi 
scwial loi Maoris. '1 here are aho to lin ' 1 
schools and two colleges of agnculluii 1 1 
University of New Zealand cnibraci^ i >ia - , 
Universvity at Dunedin. C^anterbui v UrnMi 
sity College at Christchurch, Aufl-Un 
University College, and Victoria ( invri' f' 
Cxillege at Wellington. 

Cities. In spile of the steady -i^; 
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,)f tlie land since the adoption of the land 
tlx and other measures to break up the 
lAi jrc estates, half the people of New Zealand 
live in towns, and about tvvo-hfths of them 
III and about the communities of over 10,000 
jKipuldtion. The principal cities are the 

following— 

A uMand, the largest city, is on Waitemata 
Harbour, on the north-east of North Island 
Ii licj' on a volcanic isthmus 6 miles wide. 


Otago, is on the south-eastern shore of South 
Island, at the head of a fine natural harbour. 
^^5 miles from the sea. I he city was fouiidev .1 
in 1848 as a Scottish settlement; it socni 
became the commercial centre of the countr)' 
because of rich gold mines. Although tliat 
importance has tlcclincd, it is still a busy 
trade and manufacturing city. The sui- 
rounding country is noted for wool-growing 
The city manufactures large quantities uf 



DUNEDIK 
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witli Waitemata Harl>our on the east and 
M.inukau Haibour on tlie west. It is an 
important seaport. The chief industries are 
bliipbuiiding. sugar-refining, rope-making, 
and Rlass-blow'iiig. Auckland has a Univer- 
sity College, with a school of mines; and 
bic l>est art gallery in New Zealand. Until 
Auckland was the capital city. 
1 opulation, 221,000. 

Christchurch, capital of Canterbury pro- 
Mnce, .and one of the most prominent cities 
01 South Island, is on the Avon River. 
7 miles from the sea. and at the border of 
plains, famous for mutton 
film!/ factories o| woollens, boots. 

Anglican n connection - with the 

of rwl K ^^ristchurch is the seat 

•tnedin, the capital of the province ol 


wtxjllen goods for home consumption and 
exports raw \vfX)l to England. It is the 
pnncipal university town of New' Zealand 
Population 88,500. 

Welu.vcton, the capital of the Dominion 
and one of the busiest sea^xirts, lies on the 
southern coast of North Island, on the deop 
harbour of Port Nicholson. Because of its 
ideally central position, it was made the 
capital city in 1865. It was founded in 
1840 by the New Zealand Company. It is 
the sciit of Victoria University College 
13 ecausc of the fear of a repetition of dis- 
astrous eai'thquakcs which occurred soon 
after its founding, the city's buildings have 
been made chiefly of wood, but more solid 
materials arc now being used. The Parlia- 
ment buildings, as >'et unflnished. are here. 
Wellington controls the sale and supply of 
milk, and has extensive butter and cheese 
factories. Population, 146,800. 
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Agricaltaie and Industries. Its soil and 
climate fit New Zealand pre-eminently for 
grazing, but cultivation of crops is of in- 
creasing importance. Of the occupied land, 
some T2 to 13 acres are grazing land com- 
})arod with i acre under crops More than 
half the grazing land is artificially sown 
pasture. In number of sheep New Zealand 
ranks sbeth in the countries of the world. 
Sheep arc fairly evenly distributed in the 
drier parts of both islands. Great care has 
been devoted to breeding, but it was the 
invention of refrigeration that gave a vast 
impetus to the industry by making the 
carcass as well as the wool of value. Some 


locally. A fossil resin, known as kauri gum, 
has value in varnish manufacture. 

New Zealand has not yet given niuclj 
attention to the wealth which lies in lli< 
ocean ; the fishing industry is little devcloprij, 
and the same applies to whaling. 

Manufacturing is not, so far, of great 
importance, altliough there are some 5000 
manufactories and works. Most iioticeabK 
are establishments dealing with biilitM 
cheese and chilled iiiuttoii. There arc al .c 
woollen mills, engineering works. brcweiU N 
boot and shoe and furniture factories. Thr 
growing use of water power should lielj 
industrial development, but the home mai kn 
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7,000,000 carcasses mav be exported in a 
year and over 140,000 tons of wool, which 
IS about onc-twelfth of the world's wool crop. 
Cattle are mainly in North Island, and dairy 
cattle arc more important than beef cattle. 
Butter and cheese are cx[)orts of growing 
importance. Of the cereal crops wheat is the 
most important, and Ls mostly in the Canter- 
bury region. The yield per acre is high, and 
the total produce is now about 9.000.000 
bushels. I mported wheat supplements local 
supplies. Oats, barley and a little maize arc 
al^ cultivated, and apples and some other 
fruits are grown. Phormium. or New Zealand 
flax. Is a crop of some importance. 

Tlicre arc many minerals, but few of 
great consequence. Gold and silver have 
decreased in output. Coal of various kind.s 
is found, but not in large quantities, and 
none is of Carboniferous age; the annual 
output of about 1.800,000 tons is used 


is naturally small. The development t ‘ 
water power was made a government numo 
poly in 1908, and the right to 
hydro-electric plant wa.s reserved in 

Trade. Exi)orts are mainly wool, butter, 
lamb and mutton, and cheese. These n" 
chiefly to the United Kingdom. Applt-^, 
gold, timber, phormium, gum and hone) 
are less important. In 1935 imports totxileii 
ji36.287,544 and exports j£46.53®.^7®- 
exports 38, 92 1,568 went to Britain win* 
exported /i8,5 18,729 worth in return, mainl> 
manufactured go^s. Auckland and Wellmj;' 
ton handle most of the oversea trade. 

History and Government. In 1642 A1 h‘ 
Tasman, a Dutchman, sighted the iskancN. 
and, as lar as known, lie was the first wlu^*^ 
man to look upon these shores. He 
p/evented from landing by the hostile 
strations of the natives. The Dutch calif 
the new country Nieuw Zeeland (new 
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land). Nothing more is recorde<l until 1769. 
when Captain Cook landed on the North 
Island at Poverty Bay. He. too, had tusslc?s 
with the natives, and was forced to shoot a 
number who attacked him. When better 
nlations were established, he gave them 
sreds and turned pigs and fowls loose 
to sujiply them with moat. He visited the 
islands again in 1773, 1774, and 1777. 

Soon whalers and traders l)cgan to come to 
tite (ountry, and in a short time a colony 


a treaty was concluded with the Maoris, 
which guaranteed them the possession of 
their lands, while they ceded the sovereignty 
of the islands to ISritain ; but from i860 to 
1872 there was intermittent war. Since 
then there has been no trouble, and from the 
beginning of the twentieth centun- the 
Maoris have increased in numlxir. Se( 
Maoris. 

Since 1907 New' Zealand has been .t 
Dominion The Governor-General, sent from 
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■ AS sUit<Hi. But, for practical purposes, it 
corned to be a No Man's I^nd, overrun with 
'*i^:aj>cd convicts and deserters from vessels. 
A mission w'as established in 1814, and others 
hjllowed. They taught methods of agricul- 
bjic and simple arts and crafts. The natives 
learned rapidly. Introduction of hrearms into 
tlio native warfare gave the greatest impetus 
to white occupation, and between 1821 and 
1827, devastation was carried far and wide.* 
the British Colonial Office did not seem 
particularly anxious to annex New Zealand, 
vv ^ Resident was sent from New' South 
H V K until 1839 that the 

ntish Government appointed a Governor 
ii»mce 1918, Governor-General). There were 
tiven distinct colonies until 1853, when a 
‘ugle constitution was given them. In 1840 


Gicat Britain, co-operates with tlie General 
Assembly, which consists of an appointed 
Legislative Council of thirty, including 
three Maoris, and an elected House of Repre- 
sentatives with eighty members, including 
four Maoris. The natives have, besides their 
representatives, 12,000 voters. 

New Zealand has probably enacted more 
advanced social legislation than any other 
country, and the labour laws are csjxxriallv 
enlightened. Many of the enactments were 
long ridiculed by other countries, but New 
Zealand ideas have since been incorporated in 
the laws of other states. The government 
land tax, adopted first in 1876, has divided 
the large estates and made the land available 
for settlers. The tax is on land only, not on 
improvements, and there is an esj>ecially 
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heavy tax for absentee owners. In 1892 the 
government adopted the policy of purchasing 
estates from owners who grumbled at taxes, 
and then, instead of selling the lands so 
acquired, leased them in {wcels of 2000 
acres, or less, for 999 years. In 1907 and 
1908, the longcr-leasc term gave way to one 
of only 66 years, with right of renewal 
at a new rate. The tenant, if he wishes, may 
pay the government as much as 90 per cent 


on this plan. The fall in the prices of all 
produce, es[)ccially wool and meat, in view 
of the abnormal land values and over- 
im|)ortation of goods, resulted in a financial 
crisis in 1921. This was made more serious 
by high taxes and increased government 
expenditure. However, the rigid ecoiiom) 
of the governing party (which seriousl) 
aiiectcd its popularity), provision for iin 
employment, and growth of the co-operative 
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of the price of his land, so as to reduce his 
rent, but he cannot purchase it outright. 

There has been public ownership of rail- 
ways since 1870. An income tax was adopted 
in 1891, the vote for Parliament given to 
women (who liad long before had municipal 
franchise) in 1893, arbitration of labour 
disputes was made compulsory in 1894. old- 
age pensions were granted in 1898, a univer- 
sal minimum wage was establishes! in 1899, 
and participation in strikes was declared 
an offence punishable by fine in 1908. 

The State also owns the telegraphs and tele- 
phones ; for gold extraction the rights to the 
cyanide process ; has a monopoly on '' trading 
stamps'*: inspects and grades exports; and 
advances and loans money to settlers. 

After the World War. a special law was 
passed to place returned soldiers, who so 
desired, on the land, and in other ways to 
give them financial assistance. Hy July, 2922, 
the country iiad spent almost ^30,000.000 


marketing a 5 Lsociation.s were factors 
assisted a return to normal. 

Viscount Galway became Governor f 
in April, 1935. New Zealand has not 
taken advantage of the Statute of 
minster. 

The more important dcjicndcncies of Nc ' 
2>raland are — 

Cook Islands, with outlying islands cove 
ing a total area of 180 sq. miles and having ^ 
Polynesian population of 10.802 ; these w^rc 
annexed in 1901. Their tropical position 
allows the cultivation of coconut for 
copra, and some citrus and other fruits foi 
the New Zealand market. The ITliion oJ 
Tokalaa Tglandi, lying nearer the equator to 
the north-east of the Cook Islands, have an 
area of 4 sq. miles and a native populatioj’ 
of 1179, producing copra. They were 
tached from the Gilbert and Ellicc group am 
handed over to New Zealand admin Lstra 1 
in 1926. WMtam Samoa (Savaii, 703 sq 
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miles, Upolii. 430 sq. miles ami some siiuill 
islands) are mountainous but fairly produc- 
tive. Copia, taro and bananas are the chief 
^rops. The population is 49.000 Samoans, 
\ooo Kurv:)jK\'iiis and about 1000 Chinese 
riKSc islands were German territory from 
i.St)Cy to 1914 and arc now administered by 
\(-\v Zealand under Mandate. 

The Ross Depende-icy of Antarctica is 
i).)niiiMllv under New Zealand jurisdiction, 
but there arc no 
inhabitants. 

KEY, nch, Mi- 
chel (1769-1815). 
A Marshal of Fiance 
who distinguished 
himself in the .ser- 
vice of Najvolcon. 
Ney was the son of 
a coo]K'r. At the 
age of nineteen he 
joined a regiment of 
Hus.sars at Metz, 
and 111 the campaign 
'd 1702. when the 
hrcncli Army of the 
Noith defeated the 
allied Prus.sians and 
Austrians, li <' 
sho\\eil himself far 
above the average in 
energy and valour 
In 1 S o 4 , when 
the French Empire 
was proclaimed, 
made him Marshal of France. Ney 
ti< f ’.lied tlie .\ustnans at Elcliingen in 1805 
iiereiviug for tliis exploit the title Duke of 
i in 180S), took part in the battles 

nf pni and Eylau, and in 1807 heli>ed in 
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the vjctoi-y of Friedlarul over the Russians 
I'oi his services in the dististrous Russian 
< .impugn, he was awarded the title Prince 
of th» Moskova ; he proved himself invaluable 
dnnng the ternble Retreat from Moscow'. 

approved Napoleon’s al>dication, and 
vas quite outsjxiken in his devotion to the 
Ji^niibons. They made him a Peer of I'rancc, 
and a member of the council of war. \\Ticn 
he heard of the return of Napoleon he 
as'jurefl I.x 3 uis XVIII of his fidelity, but on 
J3fh March, Ney deserted with his troops. 

It was Ney who led the last charge of the 
G (1 Guard on the field of Waterloo. WTien 
-nl was lost, he attemptod to be on the right 
side at the right time by returning to Pans 
n I rc'call of the Bourbons. 

ut his advances were ignored, and he 
was aptured and put on trial by a court 
! opinion favoured his ac- 

treason. 

RIVER. The 
River connects Lake Eric and Lake 


Ontario in North America, and forms tlic 
outlet for the drainage of all the Great I^akes 
except l^kc Ontario It is navigable 
tliroughout most of its length of 35 miles, 
the principal exception being the 9 miles 
occupied by the famous senes of rapids and 
the I-alls. 

Along the jilatrau whicli it Iraver-A*^ 
from Lake Erie, the iiver flows tranquilly 
between level banks, being at its soure<* 
326 ft. higher than Lake Ontario 

Near tiic lower edge of the plateau, its 
w'aters divdde to pass on either side of Grand 
Island, and a little distance l>cyond fh^* 
point where th^^y reunite, the channel 
swiftly narrow's, and Uie river enters upon 
a series of rapids Down these rapids the 
waters racxi to send a mass of 500,000 tons a 
minute into the gorge Goat Island separates 
the riv'cr into two nnequ.al streams just alx)\ e 
the Falls — the greater forming the magnifi- 
cent Horseshoe I'^alis on the Canadian sule, 
and the lesser cataract, on the ca.st shore, 
forming the American Falls I'lic HorscslK>r 
Falls have a length of 2930 ft along llu* 
crest, or 12^0 11. cicross tin* chord of the 
circle. This mam cataract caiTics ovi.' 
90 per cent of the entire volume of water 
and has a fall of 158 ft. The American halh- 
arc 1400ft. along the curve, and have a 
drop of 167 ft. 

The gorge is scarcely le.ss splendid than the 
Falls themselves. It .stretches for a dislaiu L 
of seven miles. Tlicrc is an aerial cablewa\ 
reaching from Colt's Point to Thompson s 
Point on the opfx>site bank. 

The first plant erected to utilize the ix)wci 
of the Falls was built in 1853 But not until 
the dynamo became commercially practical 
was electricity dcvelojxrd extensively for 
industrial uses. There arc now large jxjwct 
plants on both sides of the river, which aic 
said to have appreciably reduced the volume 
of the Falls. 

NIBELUNGENLIED. m' bi Itx^ng m Ui't 
A German epic, dating probably from the' 
twelfth or thirteenth century. The name of 
the author is not knowTi, nor whether the 
action is founded on historical happenings 

The story tells how Siegfried, king of the' 
Nibclungs, the possessor of the w'ondcrful 
Nibclung treasure, marries Kriomhild, sister 
of King Gunther of Burgundy. Gunther 
w'i.shes to wed Brunhilda of Iceland, who i" 
to be w'on only by the man w'ho can overcome 
her in combat, and Siegfried, donning a 
magic cloak, wins her for Gunther. Yeais 
later, when a dispute as to the relative 
dignity of the two kings arises, Kricmhild 
taunts Brunhilda with having been won by 
Siegfried instead of by Gunther, and the Ice- 
landic princess induces Hagen, one of Gun- 
ther's vassals, to put Siegfried to death. 
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Jvrioinlnkl Jater inairics J^tzcl, kmg of the The second council was allied hy th<; 
Huns, but she never gives up her thoughts of Hinpress Irene and t'^mstantine, her son, as 
xengc.ince, and in jHirsuaiva* of her plan, a result of the opposition to the decree of 
invites Gunther with Ins wife and followers to the Hinpcror J><‘o, lier ilcccased husband, 
visit her at her husband's couit. The Huns that the use of images be forbkldcn for any 
fall 11^)011 the visiting Ihiigundians and put purpose. 1 lie lunpress revoked this decree 
them to death. Kncmhild slaying Gunther See IcoNocLA.srs. 

and Hagen with her own hand The treasure Nicene Creed. This summary of the chief 
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Ihr Horv^sho-, I alls on llic Can.idi.m side arc to the nglit. 
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of the Nibclung.s IS .supf>oscd lo he at the articles of tin* ( hnstian faith w;is adu; ^ '• 

bottom of the Ivhine, basing been sunk by originally in tlie following form -- 

Hagen before he set out. "We l>elieve in one Chxl, the hathei Ai 

'Ihc awakening of the national spirit in mighty, makir of all things, Vi .bi* 

Germany in the nineteenth century aroused and iuvrable; and in one Lord, Jesus Cl^l^> 

interest in the legend. The of the tlic St>fi of Ciod. t)egottcn of the iMther, onI> 

Nxbelung, by Kichard Wagner, is based on iK^gotten, thr.t i, to s;iy, of the sulislance ol 

the stor>’. See Mvtholoov. the I'athcr, God of Gml and Light of 

KICAEA, til ie' a, Covsluj^ of. Two very GtKl of \’cry‘ God, Ix^gotten, not ni uk . 

councils of the Chn.stian Churr h were held at Ixiing of one substance with tlie l ather. 

Nicaca, in Hithynia, A.sia Minor, m 325 and wliom all things were made, l)Oth things 

786. The first was convene<l by the Em[>cror heaven and things on earth ; who. for us 

Omslantine, chiefly to discuss the Arian and for our salvation, came down and w.is 

views of the Trinity. These views, licld and made flesh, made man, suffercib and rose 

advocated by Arms of Alexandria, were that again on the third day, went up irtf'> 

Christ is not of the same essence as God, but heavens, and is to come again to judge lO * 

only of like essence. The outcome of the the rpnek and the dead ; ami in the ^ > 

controversy was the adoption of the Nicene Ghost " 

Creed, affirming that God and Christ are of The Nicene Creed is next oldest to 
one substance (sec l»elow). Aixwtles' Crcetl. 
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NICARAG'UA. The republic of 

( nifral America; has an area of 3i/>6os‘j 
Tinlc', and a population of 750.000 (1930). 

Nicara^oia is said to liavc bfni named after 
.111 Indian cliiff naiiu'd Xicarau. oi Nicaragua, 
wlio w.is at one limi' i>owerful in the country. 

The mountain barrier running through 
the centre of the country (li\ ides the popii- 
l.dion into two 
distinct groups. ^ 

llic* peojile of 1 - 

the fMstern lialf p 

Alt thieflv Mos- ^ 

(jLiito and /am- 
ho Indians and 
re'gioes, \Mth 
few p(‘oplc of ^ j 

> j ' n n ! s h fie- | 

<:nr Most of | 

ihoiii aie in- f- 

- \surkmg 

• r : I all- 

■'jlnteb' iifces- 

T he ’IP 

(-S t 'M I) half 
1: the country 
I'lipotls about pir 

pLi cent of 
th' ]>opuIatinn, 
diijar^Ii tlierc 
iii.'tnv In- 

]>eopie are 
nuxed Sjxinisli 

pro- 



'-cl'Ool., iiriil 

h’ri'c inn vers I- a 

• . I f \ ^ sired III the Inisto 

"■ nx'fli r.votsidcna 

'<-■1 ;ciu,iins to 
done in the 

'-jducalion. About Oo j>er cent of 
r,f illiterate. Cxirrupt forrris 

‘ • panibh and Knglish arc spoken. 

‘ ounh V ^nf (Iian in any other 

uecitv 1 ^ Ainenca. Nicaraguans 

rivalry between towns 
f '01 into iiwt bloodshed. 

M'lnortv ‘'^rc the chief 

'own m.i (•ii ytowii, is a small 

-Vtlaiitic coast. 

‘'oast has /i °" Mosquito 

‘ix>'i>tities of harbour. Large 

ananas and other tropical 


'f fruits arc exported, l-rom lOss to i8so 

I liluefields and the surroundiOK territory 

formed a Itritisl. prote<;tor,ate, governed by 
.1 native Indian chief; but in iStj4 the dib 
. trict was incorporatcf] with Nieara-ii.t 
I fipnlation, 4 70b 

i Granada, a port on Lake Nicaragua, has a 
piipiilation of rX,o66 people, and is the most 
ini])f)ilant com- 
imneial centre of 
the lepnblir. Ji 
I'' one of tlu. 
fildfst cities of 
the continent 
Lcun, foiiiKTK 
the capital, I.e.^- 
about thirteen 
miles from lii<> 
F^icilic coast Its 
catliodral aiui tin 
College of San 
Homan, foundeil 
* ^ 5 3 1 are 

among Hk* firu-i 
s t r u e t u I (- s j 
Central America 
I'opuiation about 
35,000 
Ma.N 

^ ' ri.undtd bv 

enino eone- 

1 . The Land and 
' Resources, i s 
rentr.ii fnghf*'.'! 
he It sh''j'*e'- ceiu’.' 
kicahagua eastward to 

A sired in the bwsioess qiurlrr (^bovo) .ukI hi oaii coa •- 1 I 

r.vor«dc naf ve dw..||.„c. ^ 

C.anbl)can Sea 
ddie climate here 
ij» tropical, witli alnindanl rainfall, and there 
are valuable forests, furnishing inahoganv 
cedar, dycwwds, gums, and incfbcmal plants 
forex|Xjrt The banks of the li)scnndido Kiw r 
are hiicil with banana plantations ('oconuis 
plantains, oraiigixs, pineapples, and >uccas 
arc also groun. In the mountainous legion 
lies a great fertile hn.sin, 300 miles long and 
100 miltxs wide. J'liis is the most tcinjH'rafe 
mne of the country, and it i.s cooler and 
drier than the coasts; here most of the 
iudustiios and population arc centred. In 
this plain lie Lake Nicaragua, with an area 
of over 3000 sq. miles, and 1-ake Managua. 
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The Pacific slope is steep and narrow, and 
along the coast is a low chain ol volcanic 
cones. 

The western lialf of the country produces 
most of its own food, and coffee, sugar cane, 
cacao, maize and beans are articles of 
cxjx)rt. Rubber is collected in the forests. 
The high plains afford support for many 
cattle, and hides are exported. 

Gold, copper, silver, coal, oil, and precious 
stones are found, but mining shows little 


Central Amcncan country that has adopted 
the bicameral principle. The President is 
elected by direct popular vote for a four- 
year term. He is assisted by a Cabinet of 
responsible ministers. 

I'he progress of the country has been 
retarded by almost constant civil strife, m 
w’lich ambitious leaders are continual] v 
attempting to win election by revolution 
Zcla3ra, who was inaugurated President lu 
1894 3.nd re-elected for throe consccutut 
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The finest of Nicaragna's govcrnaicnl builrtinfr^. 
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activity, owing to j)oor transport facilities 
and lack of labour. 

There arc few good roads in the country, 
and communication between the eastern 
and western sections is difficult. The only 
railway is the Pacific Railway, connecting; 
with stcamcrt plymg on the lakes. 

The opening of the Panama Canal has 
faciUtated commerce with the western 
districts. Two-thirds of the imports are from 
the United States and 55 per cent of the 
exports arc sent to the United States. The 
principal exports are coffee, bananas, and 
mahogany. 

Goyemffleni and History. The legislative 
function is carried on by a bicameral Con- 
gress, consisting of a Senate of twenty-four 
members, elected for six years, and a 
Chamber of Deputies of forty- three members, 
elected for four yean. Nicaragua is the only 


terms, held office longer and more j)e.ueab';»' 
than any of his ^ucccssois, but in spite - i I'C 
progressive policy >ie .vas a bruUl 
and his long continuance in power < ausetl 
great discontent. Foreign relations wa* 
also strained, and when, in 1909, a revolution 
broke out, Zela} *! was forced tofiec. Kcvol' 
tions* continued, and in 1912 the Uiiito.i 
States was forcc«l to land marines to pr*>t * l 
her nationals. 

In 1916 a treaty l>etween the | 

States and Nicaragua secured to the Unite a 
States exclusive right to construct an niter 
oceanic ca.nai across Nicaraguan tcrnioiv, 
right to use the Gulf of Fonseca on tlu 
Pacific a.s a naval base, and substantia 
control of finances and foreign relations 

In 19x7 Nicaragua declared war ^ ! 
many, but took no active part in the vVor < 
War. 
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A long period of political unrest and risings 
punctuated by United States intervention 
did not end until 1928, and American mar- 
jnt's remained in the country until 1933. 

J hr Iri^t revolution was in 1935. Nicaragua 
If ft thr league of Nations in 1936. 

NICE, nees. See France. 

NICENE, nV seen, CREED. See Nicaea. 

NICHOLAS. The name of five J^opes, of 
wliiim three arc important in histoi*}'. 

Nicholas I (d. 867). Nicholas, “tho Gieat" 
:. i:irn<‘ Fojic in 858. His excommunication 
-.f Photius, Patriarch of Omstantinople. 
M'l.ncd the breach l)etwetm the Hastcni* 
ind \V''cstcrn Churches. He refused to allow 
I / lliair of Ixirraine to divorce his wife, and 
>;f: asserted the right of bishops to appeal to 
Komc against their metropolitans. 

Nicholas II (d. Jo6r) Gerard, Bishop of 
I 1 ’rence, t>ccanic Pope in 1058 ; he made 
rtllimcc with the Normans in Southern 
disregarded various Imperialist claims, 
'•■d fontiiiucd a policy of leforin He also 


Nicholas V (d. 1455). a kindly, honour- 
able scholar, became Pope in 1447. He 
found Pome reduced to siibmLssioii by the 
severe methi^s of his predecessor, Eugenius 
IV, and a feeble attempt at Kepublican 
IK^wer. led by Porcaro, hardly distuK“ 
suprem.ncy ,n the city. In 1449 the ant.' 

Part and the Council of 

liase d.s.wlvcd lUelf, leaving Nicholas free 

humanist and to begin the 
rebuilding of Rome. 

NICHOLAS I (Montenegro). See MoNTt- 

NiiGRO. 

Nicholas L Tsar op Russia. See Ro 
MANorp, House 01. 

Nicholas n (1808-19,8), Tsar of Russia 
His upbringing in no way fitted him for his 

l^mpress Alexandra, 
herself under the influence of various rchc- 
lous quacks, had considerable influence over 
the Isar After his succession in 1894 
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8 Ph UkcD after the coforoed abdication of Tsar Nicholas 11 
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requests for a less autocratic form of govern- 
ment were categorically refused and from 
that moment began a struggle l>et\vcen the 
Tsar and his people with a steady grou^th 
of the revolutionary movement. Though 
ardently desiring px^aoc, Nicholas led his 
country into two w’ars--thc Jap;incse and 
the World War. Wlien in March, 1917. the 
Itussian Kc volution broke out, the Tsar was 
forced to atxlicate He sought the removal 
of himself and liis family to England, but 
was arrested and later, with his wife and 
children, executed 

NICHOLAS, Gkano Duki: or Russia 
(1856-1929). Nikolai Nikolai 'vich, a grand- 
son of Tsar Nicholas I, w’as trained from 
youth as a soldier, and was on his father's 
staff in the 'Furkish war of 1877- He rose to 
high miiitar>’ command in the following year, 
and from iqo6 to 1914 he w'as in command 
of tlic St. Petersburg area. In 1914 he was 
apix>intcd Commander-in-Chief. He showed 
real strategical genius, but his task w»as 
rendered hopeless by the lack of munitions. 
In 1915 the Tsar took over supreme com- 
mand and the Grand Duke was sent to 
the Caucasian front, where he prevented 
the overwhelming of Persia and occupied 
Armenia. The revolutivin of 1917 caused him 
to retire to the Crimea and then to France. 

NICHOLAS, Saint (d. about 326) Ac 
cording to tradition, he was bom at I\itara. 
m Lycia, and became bishop of M>Ta. He 
IS supposed to have worked many miracles. 

The day of his death, 6th December, w^as 
iijiig celebrated w'lth special ob.servances in 
most countries of Eurojx?. Especially Vas 


St. Nicholas the patron of travellers by laiul 
and by sea, of scholars, and of the youn/^ 
The Dutch, .shortening his name, made oi 
him “Santa Claus.'’ and thus he is ino- ( 
commonlv known. 

NICHOLSON, John (1S2 1-1857). Hntisl, 
soldier, Ixirn in Dublin He entere<i tlj< 
Indian army at the age of eighteen and ga\r 
distinguished service 111 the Afghan Wa; 
(1842) and the Second Sikh War {i8.pd On 
the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny he loi-, 
inanded the force w'hicli went to the relief 
Delhi While leading the main assault < 
the walls he. received the bullet wound \\ hu I, 
cut short his brilliant career at thutv-si\ 

NICIAS, las (died 413 hc) A’ 

Atlicnian gcneial and statesman, pronniK'! t 
during the Peloix^mncsian War (wlucii ;,( r 
His dominating cluiractcristic was eauti. 1 
which ho carried tii such cxlrcines as to id.o ' 
his name a byword. In the war against ti. 
Sj>artans, he won sescral Mclories. (.aphin, ! 
Minoa and Cylliera. and m 421 im 
eluded with Sparta tlie so-calkd lV.t> < 
Nicias. ending the first phase of the wai 

In 415 n.c file war policy of Alciinad- 
led to the expedition against Sicih', .n 
Nicias was made one of the Icadeis 
biadcs was sex')!! recalled, and Nicias .is li. * 
commander proved luniseif unc<iii.il t' > 
great a task. 'Flic siege of Syracii.se uul'd i ; 
disaster to the besieging parly, and upon . ; 
surrender, Nit-ias was put to deatli iir 
cydidcs w'as one of his strong admirers 

NICKEL. A bard while metal with a 
yellow tint, nearly nine tunes as lu‘a\ ' . 
water It is liighly magnetic and 111. d'* ah'. 
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takes a fine polish, resists many chem- 
irals, and does not readily tarnish or rust. 
Mainly lx*cause of these projHjrties, nickel is 
Extensively used in structural work, in 
, Icidio-plaling, and in the manufacture of 
jHiimrous metallic articles. It makes an 
ailmnablc coating for metals that arc more 
aflcctcd by exposure to air. Nickel 
,ists the action of alkaline and most acid 
nl 11 turns, and is much used for labor atorv 
^Muibleii It is dissohnl. bowc\er, by nitric 
.u’ul, 

On^ v>f the most important uses for nickel 
, .ts a “catalyst" for hydrogenation reac- 
o<»ns. l“r which it is used in a finely-divided 
loini J his chemic«il activity was discovered 
I,v the French chemist, Sabatier. In in- 
ti ii.trv, by far the largest amount of nickel 
1. used 111 making nickel steel, an alloy 
th<it resists corrosion, withstands strain, and 
. . extremely hard, though very elastic. It 
;;.KS into at 111 GUI plate, motor-car axles, 

( ]»pn.e forgings an<l vaiious kiiuts of struc- 
uiral x\ork. Cennan stlrer, a metal from 
uluel. tcible-uare liequcnll> made, is an 
alloy of niokol, copper and 7 inc Kickelov is 
.ui lillov of aluuiiniuni. nickel and copi>cr. 

I he chief source of nickel is an ore called 
i'entlav.dite . a nusture of the metal with 
.oj'jxr and iron sulphides. Al>out half of 
file wvirkrs .sujiplv is jirotluced in Ontario. 

New Caledonia, an islaml in the 
ouath Tvicific, also has j^roductivc fields of 
u.ckel, and smallci amounts come from Tas- 
inaiii.i. Its chemical symbol is Nt 
NICOBAR' ISLANDS. Situated in the Day 
• if Ikiiigal, alvriut fxio miles south of Ik'iriico. 
tlicsc are a group of 29 British islands, 
nine l>oing uninhabited, cov’cring a land area 



itics. 'Die principal occupation is grriwing 
coconuts and producing copra for export, 
there is also a little exjjort of rattans and 
Ijcchc-dc-mer Trade is chiefly with Penang 
The first Kuropcan.s to vi.sit the Nicobars 
were the i\>rtuguese in the fifteenth and six 
teenth centuries In 1869 the British Gcjxern 
ment tcx)k possession and established an 
Indian jxmal sf*ttlenient. This was clo^ui m 
1888 C^r Nicobar is now the .sc*at of an 
assistant commissioner under the Cornmis 
sioner of the .\iidaman Islands 

NICOL PRISM. Sec J^OLAKIZ.MIUN 01 
Light. 

NICOMEDES, nxk o me' deez. A king of 
Bithynia. See (i.\LATiA. 

NICOSIA. 1 he capital of Cyy^riis, and the 
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centre of business and administration, Mtu- 
ated in the north central part of the island 
The chid industries are tanning and hand 
weaving. Two aqueducts carry' the towmN 
water supply. The original name, Ledra, 
was changed to Lcucothcon (corrupted in the 
inctlicval Greek to T>cucosia and Frankish 
Nicosia) about 280 b.c. Population (1931). 

23.507. 

NICOTIA'NA OR TOBACCO PLANT. A 
flower frequently cultivated in gardens and 
greenhouses. The most i>opular species grow 11 
m England is N, affints, also known as N 
aJaJa, xvhich is raised from seed cither in a 
greenhouse or a hotbed. The flowers arc 
white and star-shaped, with a sweet perfume 
w'hich grows stronger at 'night wlien the 
flow’cr closes. 

ScienUfle NuBa. OUier varieties are: Steottana 
fadaeum (the tobacco plant of commerce), A. rolossea 
(larfc leax'es) and A’, sanderts, (pink flowers). 
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NICOHNE. Colourless vegetable alkaloid, 
with a hot and bitter taste, found in small 
quantities in the leaves, roots and seeds of 
the tobacco plant, of which it is tlie most 
active principle. The quantity of nicotine in 
nearly all tobacco ranges from 2 per cent to 
2*8 per cent of its composition. It is prac- 
tically absent from Turkish tobacco : in the 
western hemisphere it is found least in good 
Havana tobacco, where the p>ercentagc is *6. 
and is most abundant in cheaper \arictics. 
In Virginian it amounts to i*6. 

Nicotine is exceedingly poisonous, and in 
a pure state even a ver}* small quantity is 
dangerous. See Tobacco. 

Chemical Formula. The formuin for nicotine 1^ 
that is, a molecule contains 10 atoms ol 
carbon. 14 o( hydrogen, and 2 of nitrogen. 

NICTHEROY, fnk te roy\ A city of Brazil 
(which sec). 

NICTITATING MEMBRANE. The extra 
eyelid of a bird. See Bikd. 

NIBAROS. Name used Trondheim. Nor- 
way, January'. 1930. to March, 1931 See 
Norway. 

NIELLO* ne el' o. A method of ornament- 
ing silver and gold plates by using a black 
composition to fill up and intensify the lines 
of the design cut into the metal, 'i'hc surface 
of the engraving is then smoothcxl down and 
burnished. Traces of tills art are found in 
ancient Roman w'ork, and it was popular in 
the Byzantine Empire from the sixtli cen- 
tury onw'ard, w’hen sacred vessels belonging 
to the Christian ritual w'cre oniamonted by 
this process. The art is still practised by the 
metal-wwkers of India and Russia 
NIEPCE* Joseph NicnePHORE (1765 -1833). 
French physicist. After serving in the army 
he was administrator of the district of Nice 
from 1795 to 1801 and then, in conjunction 
with his broth-r, started mechanical and 
chemical researches. In 1827 he produced 
a photograph on a metal plate l.atcr he 
joined forces with Daguerre, 

NIETZSCHE* ne' chi. Friedrich Wil- 
helm (1844-1900). A German philosopher 
w'ho denounced the Christian faith, refused 
to accept what arc generally termed the 
Christian virtues, and made of the Superman 
(Uebemunsch) his ideal, who should trample 
underfoot the lowly and weak-spirited, lie 
revolted against modem ideas of democracy 
and assail^ State supremacy. The '*will to 
power" was his guiding principle ; the moral 
man must live oi^y for self. Attacking all ac- 
cepted principles of ethics, Nietzsche's think- 
ing developed into a revolt against all con- 
ventions. His claim to renown rests not only 
on his philosophy, but also on the brilliance of 
his epigrams ana the fascination of his style. 

He was bom near Ldtzen, and educated 
principally at the Universities of Bonn and 


l.^ipzig. In 1869 he was made Professor of 
Gassical Philology in the University of 
Basel. Some years later, serious eye and 
nervous trouble forced him to retire on a 
pension; in 1S88 ho became insane. His 
friendship with Wagner ended with his de- 
nunciation of Wagner’s music as decadent 
In later years, Nietzsche scorned his teacher, 
Schopenhauer, although he owed much t<. 
his master's philosophy. His principal works 
include The Birth of Tragedy ', Thus Spake 
Zarathustra, Thr Twilight of the Idols ', The 
Will to Power ; The A vtickrisl ; and his Poem \ 
NIFLHEIM, neev' 7 haym. In Norse myth 
ology, a region of e\ei lasting cold and dark 
ness, the abode of Hel, the g<xidess of death 
Niflhcim w'as situated under one of the roots 
of Yggdrasil, the mystic ash tree. Not onl\ 
the wicked were cast into this cheerlc.ss 
place, hut all those who died of .sickness in 
old age. Consequently, many took their own 
lives in order to savx‘ them.selves thus fate 
NIGELLA* nijcT la See I^)VE in a Misi 
NIGERIA, ni je' ria. British colony anrl 
protectorate in tropical West Africa, \vitl> 
an area of 372.674 sq miles (Northern Pin 
vinces, 281.778 s«|. miles; and Southern Pro 
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vinces, 89,515 sq. miles). The British man 
dated territory of the Camcroons (former K 
German) is attached for administration. 

The low coast is fringed by swamj's, 
lagoons and the wide delta of the Niger 
Behind it. low densely-forested plains extern 
inland until the land rises to t^ plateau 
that covers most of the country. Tiiis is cu 
by the wide valleys of the Nigcf ‘‘ 

Benue. The plateau, in contrast to 
alluvial plains and valley floors, is p^'ir '> 
the old area of hard rock that covers imp 
of Africa. The Niger and its tributary Up 
Benue are the chief rivers, and arc 
in the rainy season to Jebba and 
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respectively. Above the Busa rapids, the 
Ni^er IS again navigable. The delta prevents 
vessels using the river. Lake Chad 
touches the Northern Provinces in the ex- 
treme north-east. 

I he climate is warm, with cooler condi- 
tions in the north in winter. On the coast 
md plains, rainfall is heavy, with a dry 
srason only from November to January. 
]n the north the dry season is much longer. 

Peoples. Nigeria is one of the most 
d.cnscly }wpulatecl parts of negro Africa. 
Ihc total popu- 
lation IS nearly 
j 0,000,000. In 
the south are 
negro races, prin- 
npally Yoruba; 
m the north the 
1 ula and Hausa 
sliow Arab inix- 
uire. and there 
Mohammedan- 
ism replaces the 
paganism of the 
south. The ne- 
^>roos have some 
tribal organiza- 
tion, but the 
tribes of the 
north have long 
iiud civilized 
go\ ernments on 

WITCH DOCTORS IN NIGERIA 

Arab lines The -r-i j 
,, This daoce is to propitiate 

hurojK'an pojni- seed I 

Icition of about 


WITCH DOCTORS IN NIGERIA PERFORMING THE HOC DANCE 

This daoce is to propitiate the spirits who will help the 
seed to grow. 


and a considerable length of motor roads, 
for motor transport is of growing use. 

Towns. Lagos (ji^pulation 126,000) is the 
administrative capital and chief port, with 
a much improved harbour. It constitutes 
the •colony, as apart from the protectorate. 
Port Harcourt is second in importance. 
Victoria is the port for the Cameroon terri- 
tory. The inland towns are larger and older 
Ibadan, with a population of 387,000, is said 
to be the largest city in tropical Africa. In 
the north the chief town is Kano (population 

90,000), which is 
a efentre of the 
Hausa civiliza 
tion, and a con 
siderable market 
and centre of 
cot ton- weaving. 

History and 
Admin is Cration. 
The exploration 
of the Niger 
River was begun 
by Mungo Park 
in 1793 and 1805, 
and continued b)- 
Clapperton, Lan- 
der and others ; 
but not until 
1861 was Lagos 
ceded to Great 
_ Britain. From 

rCRFORMING THE HOE DANCE 4 ^ .0041 

. ... . 11 u 1 *1- *074 to ISSO it 

be spirits who wiU help the / ' ^ j r 

grow. formed part of 

the Gold Coast 



500 consists of ofticials, missionaries and Colony. The Niger Valley came under the 
traders. In the Northern Provinces, cduca- newly formed African Company, then under 
tion and much of the administration is in the Niger Company in 1884. The Oil 
tbc hands ol the native governments. In the Rivers I^otectorate of 1885 became the 
south, mission and government schools pro- Niger Coast Protectorate m 1893. In 1900, 
Mdc what education there is. on Uic surrender of territorial rights by the 

Products and Trade. The natives cultivate Royal Niger Company, its lands became the 
maize, yarns, cassava, bananas and other I^otcctorates of Northern and Southern 
crops f(jr their own use. For commercial Nigeria. In 1914 the tw’o were united in the 

purjxiscs the most important productions Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria. There 

arc palm kernels and palm oil, in which is a Governor over the whole and two Licu- 
Nigeria leads. Cocoa and kola and ground tenant-Govemors, one for each protectorate, 
mils are of increasing importance. Cotton There is an executive council of senior 
cuUiMilion is spreading over a large area, officials and a legislative council, partly 
Hides and skins in great numbers arc ex- elected, for the Southern Protectorate. Law's 
Iiortcd from the Northern Provinces. for the Northern Protectorate are enacted 

Thp chief minerals are coal and tin. At by the Governor, In many of the districts, 
Af important coalfield in West local administration is left in the hands of 

H connected by rail with Port the native chiefs, 

arcourt, and has an annual output of NIGER. nV jer. River (or Joliba). The 

out 300,000 tons. Tin ore is mined in the third largest river of Africa, ranking nc.xt to 
^chi plateau. the Congo and the Nile. Though there arc 

Kood^^ valuable imports are cotton obstructions in many places, the Niger is the 

p palm kernels, palm oil and only river on the continent affording to 

exports. Trade is light-draught ships a Avatercoursc free from 
y with the United Kingdom. rapids, communicating with the interior, 

ere are about 1900 miles of railways The Benue, its chief tributary, joins the 
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lai^er stream 250 miles from the mouth, and 
has itself a stretch of 600 miles which is 
navigable four or five months of the year, in 
the season of high water. The Niger rises 
in West Africa, only 150 miles from the 
Atlantic coast, and flows in a tortuous 
course for about 2600 miles before reaching 
its outlet on the Gulf of Guinea. It is con 
nected with the Senegal and the Guinea 
coast by railway. Its total drainage basin 
covers an area of 584 .ck.k> sq. miles. The 
territory traversed by the Benue and the 
pemianontly navigable portion of the mam 
stream is under British control, while the 
upper courses flow through French posses- 
sions. The delta, which extends about 100 
miles inland, is the largest in Africa, and 
covere an area of 14.000 sq. miles. Of the 
numerous arms of the delta, the Nun is the 
only one used by sea-going vessels. 

NIGHTINGAI^. A bird of the thrush 
family, plain in appearance and shy in 
habits, but witJi a song of beautiful tone, 
often heard at night. 

The nightingale is a bird of Western and 
Central Europe. It is about 6 in. long, and 



VICMTIMCAL8 
Pkatc: J6kn Kmrtom 

has Upper parts of a russet-brown colour, 
changing^ to reddish on the rump and tail ; 
the under parts are whitish. It is most at 
home in secluded woodlands, especially 
along streams. It lives entirely upon inscctn, 
wht(^ it catches on the ground. 

The nightingale rears but one brood in a 
season, building its nest near the ground 
ia be^es or thickets. The eggs, from 
four to six in number, are a deep olive- 
brown, unspotted. The bird is migratory. 


spending its winters in Afiicaaiid Souihein 
Europe. 

Scientific Nime. The luglitmji.ile U'long^s i<, ii„ 
f.iniily Turduia^ Its s«ienti(ic name i'; 
ntegtirhyticha. 
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NIGHTINGALE, 1 •'LORENCH (l 820 -lgi(,j 
English philanthropist and social woiker 
well known for her reform of nursing 

"The Lady with the as she latci 

came to be known, was lx)rn at Floreiu. 
Her childhocxi was 
sjjcnt chiefly in 
Derbyshire, where 
she was privately 
educated. She v'cry 
early showed her 
wish to help the 
unfortunate. Her 
.sr)cial position was 
high, but she showed 
little liking for the 
round of pleasure. 

While travelling 
abroad with licr 
family, she found 
an opportunity to 
take a nurses’ train- 
ing cour.se in the 
In.stitutc of Protes- 
tant Deaconesses at 
Kaiscrwerth, Ger- 
many. Here she 
mastered the details 
of nursing and of 
hospital management. Finally, she studua 
in both Paris and Koine. On her return V' 
England in 1853. she l>ccamc suiKTiiitcndcni 
of a hospital for governesses. 

In 1854 talcs of the suffering of l?riti--li 
soldiers in the Crimean War began to read. 
England. She wrote to the British ^^’aI 
Secretary’, offering her services as a nurse, 
and on 24th October. 1854. left I^ndoii with 
a staff of thirty-seven trained asseilanls and 
a shipload of hospital supplies. She reached 
Scutari in time to be of service to the great 
number of wounded from the Battle of 
Balaklava. See Crimean War. 

Miss Nightingale was .soon given entire 
charge of Uie hospital service for the British 
troops in the field, and worked so unceasingly 
that, in the summer of 1856, her health brokr 
down and she never fully recovered. Sm* 
used the proceeds of a presentation fund w 
found the Nightingale Home for Nurses a 
St. Tliomas's HospiUl in ^ndon^hne 
supervised the planning of hospitals in ore 

Britain and other European countries, ana 

acted as expert adviser to the United S 
during the War of Secession. Hci* j 

articles and books on nursing 
great popular interest in the subject. 
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published in 1858, had a large 

( II I iilat u)H 

nightjar, a family of moth-catching, 
nu 1-like birds The alternative name, “goat- 
.iLk«r,’' given from an ancient belief 
liiat these birds milk goats. The 
nioic appropriate name is derived 
iiniii their night-flying habits and 
.11 ring cries 

Nii/htjars reach a length of 11 in , 

,i.l 1 the soft plumage is in all 
iMdes of grey and brown, mottled 
xMth uhlte. Members of this family 
,ire fwiind almost everywhere, but 
.iTc most numerous m the tropics. 

<j<her general characteristics of the 
'junJv arc tiu; sliort, thick head, 

■oge. gaping mouth, and very small 
; .11 uitii bristles at the base. 

; I'LM' birds catch their food while 
'is'jng, tlieir -wings, considering the 
nf tlie bird axe long and jvower- 
;.i: lliey ‘'le(p tliroughout the 

- .^’hlcst hours of the day. 

Scientific Name. ‘The vriv»M‘.: . ^ ime of 
1!;^ itsiu Kf'r himilv is Cuprttnulgidaf. 

Mr (ofiinvn lUf^hlj.ir of Ihc Old VN'orld 

!' I uf^ntnul^ua 

NIGHTMARE. The name given to dreams 
iinol\ ing a feeling of oppression, inability to 
nio\e or .speak, ovei whelming fear, etc 
>.!'ddniaie is usually caused by digestive 
‘isturh.inre, but may arise from dnsorders of 
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the circulation or breathing processes. Pro 
longed mental stress or overwork may caus<r 
it in nervous people. 

Deriyation. Tlie word mglUtnart has an inlcreslm;,' 
derivation. The term fttarc was orij'itially applied ilj 


an evil spirit that oppre.^sed i»c<-;ple at night, and the 
Anulo-Saxon not from whn-h ii is d<“rivcd mean's 
“iiuiibus,” or demon 

NIGHTSHADE. The deadly nightshade 
IS a stout herbaceous plant, with large 
leaves, and grows up tu 4 ft in height The 
flowers arc \i\id purple, Ivll-shapcd and 
diooping. growing troin the axils of the uppei 
leaves It bears Mack berries, rather similar 
in appearance to eberrio.^ but tliey can be 
distinguished bv tlic outer c.'ise. or ilow» i 
sepals, at their base '1 ho plant and the 
leaves arc both highlv ]>oisonuus It is a 
jx^rcnnial, flowing from June to August, but 
i:>only rarely found wild in iCngland. \Voodv 
nightshade climbs to 10 ft and is common 
in hedges and thickets It l>cais small purple 
and yellow drooping flowers in June arui 
July, these being followed by red berries. 
The black nightshade bears white flowers 
with yellow anthers, followed by black ber- 
ries. Common enchanter’s nightshade, l>ear 
ing small white flow ers, is often a troublesome 
%vecd, and the alpine enchanter's nightshade 
is frequently found wild in mouutainouv 
areas. 

Scientific Names. IVadly nightshade, Atrofa Drlla 
donfUt; woody iiighlshado, Sx^num dyuramara : 
black nightshade, .S', tisgrvm enchanter's night 
shade, Cif-Mcit tuifiiatta ; .\lpinc enchnnter’s night 
shade, C. a/^tn«i. 

NIHILISTS AND NDOLISM, nV hil ists, 
fir hit ii*m. The names given by the Russian 
writer Turgenicfl (alxiut to the social 

agitators of his day and the dvictrines taught 
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by them, for they wished to overthrow 
society as it then existed and reorganize it 
in accordance with their theories. 

At hrst. Nihilism was a philosophical and 
literary movement. In religion it was. in the 
exact sense, atheistic; in science, it sup- 
ported evolution and the newer teachings of 
the day ; in social affairs, it taught the com- 
plete equality of the sexes; in government, 
it insisted on the necessity of thoroughgoing 
changes in ever>' department. 

Atout the year 1874, the Government of 
Russia began a determined effort to crush 
the movement. Thousands of people were 
arrested. Prison life was made so unbear- 
able that scores of those in prison committed 
suiddc beiojce their cases came to trial. 

Hstablishment of a form of constitutional 
government through the Duma (which sec) 
weakened the influence of Nihilism. 

Deri^atioiL The name is from the ].atin 
**noLbin^.*' the implication being that the social 
organizaljon had to be rebuilt cnurely. 

KIKE APTEROS, nV he ap' Ur os, Tlmple 
OF. Tlic smallest building on the Aero- 
polis of Athens (sec Acropolis). It has 
a single room, in wliich there forincrly .stood 
a statue of Athene, made in her honour as 
giver of victory'. Athene was always repre- 
sented without wings, but Nike, the goddess 
of \ictoTy, is always shown bearing them; 
hence tliis temple, dedicated to the Athene 
of victory, is called the Temple of ’'the 
victor>'-without-wings.'’ or Ntfte ApUros. 
It sto^ almost as it had been built in the 
time of Pericles until about 1687. w^ien it 
was tom down by the Turks, In 1835 it 
was restored. 

KILE, Battle of the. Sec Nelson of 
THE Nile ; Napoleon I. 


KILE, River. The longest river of 
Africa, and the most important, since on jt 
depends the fertility of Egypt. 

Por many centuries nothing was knoun 
of the source of the Nile, except that it was 
far to the south. The ancient Egyptians 
and the Romans were stopped in their pas.s^ 
age up the river by masses of floating vegeta- 
tion called siu/d, and though Ptolemy ^ 
theory of the origin of the stream wa.s \w i: 
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founded, only explorations lx‘tw’ccri .iini 
1884 revealed the actual truth The Xik is 
the only river in the world which rises at thi 
Equator and flows into a temperate u 
Starting in Ruwenzori. or the Mount.unN nf 
the Moon, the two branches enter 
Victoria and Allwrt respectively, and iIhd 
unite to flow north for nearly 4000 miles 
The rix'cr then receives a many-tnlmtaiK d 
stream from the Congo W'atershcd, after 
which it is called the White Nile, until at 
Khartoum it is joined by the Blue Nile from 
Ethiopia. Through the desert its* basin 
becomes narrower, and near Cairo it is Jiss 
than 100 yds. wide. For the last iCkkj miK'- 
it has no tributaries; in places the dcsfri 
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comes dose to its banks, in others there are 
hij»h cliffs. At Cairo the delta begins 

I he region mainly benefited by the annual 
Hood IS below Aswan, where the great 
dam has l)ren built. The flood lx?gins in 
June and reaches its height in September, 
for the flood waters come from the Ethiopian 
highlands, where the heavy rains occur in 
siiinmcT. Other barrages are at Assiut and 
Sennar (HIuc Nile). 

Except for six rapids called cataracts. 
N\hich are iKtwecn Khartoum and Asw^an. 
the Nile is navigable beyond Mongalla in 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

NILOTE, nV lot. Name given the negroes 
of the Upper Nile valley, an unusually tall 
fjcoplc with admixture of Hamitic blood. 

NMBUS. In painting, a Halo, first used 
in Christian art in the fifth century. About 
the heads of very ancient statues represen t- 
there were often circles of stars, 
ic Roman emperors sometimes wore such 
ornaments to indicate their equality with 
RO' s. Christians did not use the halo in 
art, because of its associa- 
thf> tiands of brass were put round 

to out-of-doors, 

prevent the wearing effect of rain and 
rom this custom came the use liy 


snow 


artists of a circle of light painted alxive the 
heads of sacred or divine persons. 

NIMBUS. A kind of cloud (which see). 

NIMES. necfti. See Eranci:. 

NIMROD. A Bible characlcr of the time 
<if the scattering of j>eoples, some centuries 
after the Flood. He was a grandson of Ham 
and the son of Cush. Originally, he ruled 
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the cities of Babel. Eroch, Akkad and Calneh 
in the Land of Shinar. or Babylon, and was 
credited with the founding of Nineveh. He 
was known as "a mighty hunter before the 
I.a>rc!." 

NIN'EVEH. A city of ancient Assyria. See 
Assyria. 


jnno-po WTRATS OP SILVER 



RUIN or KIliROOS CASTLK (TRADITIONAL/ 

U is at Kal.«< cl Ni.«r«l »■ Syria, near Baniyas (Paneas) In Roinan tm.p tl.<r. wa, a «.oai t.-,.,,-' 
II IS ai iNiUaini C .tnri« nt citv of I)..ii 


fit. jiif/'i/ 


NIKG-PO', OR City ok the PEACTtui. 
Waves A >valh>d city of Cliina, one of the 
fi’ic ports njv'ned to forciso commrrco b> 


MIORC 

Uf6«i CalJcry: Floreoe«. 
/*M9; yitmsi E^maadvrt S^nte* 


MX 

lol 


the Trt-aU of Naiiki[it.r (18^2) It is Miu it. 
on the cast coast of the prov UKC of ( ii? ls» m 
lO miles inhind oil the iCivtM Ninv ]> ■ 
rh«* city uas setthvl l>y the PoTtii ’i;' > 

I 5 ’ 2 . but tweiUy-tlin e years laoi tli'' '■ 
driven out aftei a inassaLic I h' T’ l' 
t»ccujued the town for six month' ,1'') 
1842), after which it uas opeiu'd !<> !■ i n: 
trade! Tea. cotton, silk ami .1* 

important articles of CAiiort. Nun* 
pnmarilv a distnbutin^^ point for tl/ ■ ' 
of Shanghai. I»o])ulation. 300. (r>o 

NIOBE, ui' o be According to ih- ^ 
myth, the daiightei of Tfantalus and vih 
Ampbioii, king of Thel>es She h 
sons and six daughters, but her jici^ 
her to insult Ixto (IfQtona). mother of .vpo- j 
and Artemis, by claiming that, as the inotm r 
of so numerous a family, she w:is mcytc n; 
titled to worslup than the goddess. j 
latter revenged herself, for 1 

Niobc perished by Uie arrows of Apoho. ^ ^ 
Diana slew every one of the daught<^^ 
cept Chloris. who married " 

of Pylos. So great was the grief of ^ 
that the gods in pity turned her into - 

^'^NOTONf pon\ The Japanese* u ini* 

*”mRTUlA. fuer vah' na. S« 

hit. The egg of a lous^h"* see . 

nitrate op silver. 

Caustic. 
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VITRATES. Salts of nitric acid. They 
iKvavs contain nitrogen and oxygen in Mm - 
h, nation with some other element. Thus, 
odium nitrate (Chile salti>etrc) is a com- 
,’ifmnd of -sodium, nitrogen and oxygen; 
silver nitrate (lunar caustic) conUins silver, 
nitrogen and oxygen The various nitrates 
ire widely employed in the arts and in in- 
iiustry. finding u.se e.spccially in metlicine. 


Chemical Formala. The formula for nitric acid is 
UNO,; that is, a molecule coniams i atom of hydro- 
gen, 1 of nitrogen, and 3 atoms of oxygen. 

NITROBENZENE'. S<’c FitszKNt,; Ani- 

LiNi:. 

NITROCELLULOSE, 111 tro scl' u lose Soc 

Cku.uijusk: Gun-cotton 

Nl'TROGEN. A gaseous element, iiulis- 
jKrnsablc to the life of plants an<l animals. 



CENEKAI. Virw OF A NITRATE FLAKT !S CHll F 


j ilift-jur.iphy. the inanufacture of fireworks 
ipi] 1)! rntn. acid, .ind as fertilizers 
Lar.Hf n.itural dcp<;sits of vxliuin nitrate 
f »i:nd iii ( liile, and form that country’s 
:ii-) ,i \*f1u.jl)le exj'ort 

NITRE, lit' Ur St e Saittfikk. 

NITRIC, n\' ink, ACID. Ihe cu/tui for its ot 
tlio ,11 ts. ail mijHjrtant conijKJuiui of hydro 
;/■ n nilrnv;('ii and fjxygen In a pure state 
!' is an nn>iab!e, colourless fluid, caj^able <tf 
h.njnn;; orprmic: tissues by chemical actum 
(>i! e\j)osiJie to an, it dccomjmses into lowei 
•\i<les, .im! brown fumc.s of nitrogen j)er 
aj)pc,Mr Sovonty-six ]X?r cent of the 
ai ul ()\\gen, which is readily given up, 
ui.'iking the acid a jx^worful oxidizing agent 
It lu'ver exxurs in a free state, but is found 
.ibundantly in combination with {>otash. 
Ofla, lime and magnesia. With sexlium. 
pot.xssijjni and other elements it forms 
" oh ible salts rallc*d nitrates. 

Nitric acid is picpared commercially in 
^ru-ions ways The method commonly use<i 
< onsists in treating salt jKtre (sodium nitrate) 
'wtli dilute sulphuric acid, and condensing 
Inc rcsultmg vaiKmrs. 

Nitric acid dissolves all metals except 
i;t>ld. platinum, antimony, aluminium and 
n ^ of three parts of hydro 

t 1 (jr r acid and one part of nitric forms 
yua reg, a, which dissolves the foregoing 
^ Nitric acKi is used in the manu 
■ cturc of explosives, cml-Lar dyrs, celluloid 
d other organic compounds. 


Nitiogen tompn.ses about 75 per cent of the 
air by weight and al)oul 70 per cent h\ 
volume Because it dfx?s not combine easily 
with oxygen or any other clement, it serves 
to dilute the oxygen m the an, preventing a 
t«H> rapjfl latc of cfmibuslion Nilrugen is 
eCfU'urless, taslcdess and tKlourless. s]ightJ\ 
sfdiible in water, a little lighter than air, and. 
foijrte<‘n timis as Iieavv hydro^’cn It'- 
rhernical sv tnlx>l is .V 

Nitn>gcn is fouini in proo iplasin, and is a 
< onstituent of iUl protein hxxis an<i of nuiscle 
tissue It IS one of the css<-ntial j)iant foods 
and IS obtained by mt>sl ])K\nts from soluble 
nitrogen compounds cont.uned in th.e sou 
(sec BiociitMiSTKv) TliiTe are s<'»iue plants, 
however, the legumes, whose rcxjts bear 
m>lu]es containing bacteiia caj%able <d tak- 
ing nitrogen from the air ^^an and animals 
obtain their supply ol nitrogen by eating 
plant 01 animal fo<xls containing this ele- 
ment In breathing, animals draw in nitio- 
gen as well as oxygen, but only the o.xygen 
unites with the hlwxl. the nitrogen is 
breathed out again unchanged, and is never 
adderl to the body tissue through respiration. 

In Nature, soils obtain nitrogen from the 
atmosphere through the agency of lightning 
and rain. The electrical action m the air 
causes a union of oxygen and nitrogen, and 
forms oxides of nitrogen ; these oxides aic 
carried by ram into the sod. This source ol 
nitrogen, however, dot's not sudice to ket'p 
a soil eiinchetl year after year if it is 
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continuously planted. Fanners renew their 
fields by rotation of crops, or by using 
nitrogenous fertilizers. In a crop rotation to 
secure nitrogen, wheat, com, or other nitro- 
gen>consu riling plant is followed by a nitro- 
gen-restoring plant, such as clover or some 
other legume. 

Nitrogen combined with hydrogen forms 
ammonia; nitric acid, a constituent of bigh- 
power explosives, is a compound of nitrogen, 
hydrogen and oxygen. There are five oxides 
of nitrogen. Nitrous oxide is ** laughing gas," 
used as an anaesthetic in dental work ; nitric 
oxide is a carrier of oxygen; nitrogen tri- 
oxide, nitrogen peroxide and nitrogen pent- 
oxidc arc useful oxidizing agents. 

NITR OGEN LAM P, See Electric light. 
NITROGLYCERIN, m tro gUs' er in. A 
highly explosive compound, made by slowly 
adding glycerin to a mixture of concentrated 
iiitric and sulphuric acids. A layer of nitro- 
glycerin forms upon the acids in the course 
of the nitrating process. It is dravm off 
from the mixture, washed with w'ater, and 
then with a dilute solution of sodium car- 
bonate. Pure nitroglycerin is a heavy, oily, 
colourless liquid, but the commercial product 
is yellow. It is almost insoluble in water, 
sweet to the taste, and highly {wisouous. 

When heated to 180® C. (356°!'.), nitro- 
glycerin decomposes with explosive \'iolencc. 
It may fie exploded by a severe jar, but it 
is most easily set off with a detonator con- 
taining fulminate of mercur)*. The volume 
of gas liberated is about 10.000 times the 
volume of the nitroglycerin. It is never iwed 
alone, but is mixed wdth wood pulp or other 
porous substance to make d>mamite (see 
Dynamite; Explosives). In medicine it is 
employed for the relief of heart strain, 
asthma, some nervous affections, and in cer- 
tain forms of Bright's disease. 

Cbemical Formula. The formula for lulroglycerin 
^H«(NOf),; that is, a molecule cootains 3 atoms 
of caitiosi, 5 of bydro^o. and the 1 groups (NOt). 
Each group is made op of 1 atom of aitrogeia and 3 
of oxygen. The atoms of such a group (called a 
radical) remain associated together In ciiemical rr- 
actions and act as a single atom. 

NITROUS OXIDE, True name of the gas 
called ** laughing gas." This is a compound 
of nitrogen and oxygen, fonned by gently 
heating ammonium nitrate. It is a colour- 
less gas of sweetUh taste and odour, heavier 
than air, and moderately soluble in water. 
It is u.suaUy sc*i in liquid form, as it ls 
condensed readily to a liquid by pressure. 
When mixed with air and inhaled, it pro- 
duces insensibility to pain. As the effects of 
nitrous oxide are not severe and soon pass 
off, it is extensively used as an anaesthetic in 
dental work and minor surgical operations. 
See Anaesthetic. 


Chemical Formula. The formula for nitrous oxide 
is NfO. 


NITTL Francesco Savbrio (born x868) 
Barrister and professor, Nitti was known as 
an economic expert before he began hm 
political life in 1904. He was Minister o{ 
Agriculture from 1911 to 1914. and Ministci 
of the Treasury from 1917 to 1919, when h<- 
succeeded Orlando as Premier. Italy was in 
a disturbed state, war-weary and inclined 
to Communism. Nitti did all he could l(» 
conciliate the esrtrcme Left, introducing a 
system of proportional representation which 
enormously strengthened the Socialist vote 
Civil disturbances were frequent and he 
resigned more than once, but was kept in 
office by lack of a successor. Indignation at 
an attempt at State economy forced his final 
resignation in 1920. He retired abroad on 
the triumph of l^e Fascists, whom ho had 
strongly opposed. 

NIX. In the folklore of the German people, 
the name given to a water sprite, either male 
or female. Like the Greek and Roman water 
divinities, the nixies were supposed to lia\'(' 
the gift of prophecy. They were particularh 
fond of music and dancing, and sometimes 
joined in the dance with human Ixmigs, Iml 
as they were treacherous and often rnali^ 
nant, it was never considered wise to trust 
them. 

NIZHNI NOVGOROD, nyUh' ttc nov' go 
rot, no>v Gorky. See Russia 

NOAH. The hero of the story of the 
as told in Genesis vi--ix. He was chosen hy 
God to preserve life during tlie Deluge He 
built an Ark into which he and his faniils 
retired with beasts, creeping things, and 
fowls, “two and two . . . male and female." 
After the waters receded and the land had 


dried, Noah offered a sacrifice on Mount 
Ararat, where the Ark rested, to which 
responded with the promise that the cartli 
should no more be destroyed by a flood 
The rainbow was made the visible sign ot 


this covenant. 

Noah’s sons, Shem, Ham and Japheth. 
are credited in the Bible with founding the 
three great races of mankind, the Semitic, 
the Hamitic and the Pluropcan races rcs]HTt 


ivcly. 

NOBEL PBIZES. Five cash prises annu 
ally awarded to persons, regardless of nation 
ality, who have made valuable contributions 
in a particular field to the “good of hu- 
manity," each prize being one of five cqua 
shares of the income from the estate 0 
Alfred Nobel (1833-189^). tlic Swedish m 
ventor of dynamite. The will of No ^ 
directed that the interest on h is for turn 
ihould be divided each year among five p< 
sons in the following manner. Award s lo 
be trade — 
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1 Tor the most important discovery or 
invention in the domain of physics ; 

2. In chemistry ; and 
3 In physiology or medicine. 

A, For the most distinguished literary 
work of an idealistic nature. 

r. For the most effective work iu the 
interest of international peace. 

These prizes have an average value of 
/loooo each, and are awarded by several 
organizations the prizes for physics and 
chemistry by the Royal Academy of Science 
in Stockholm ; the prize for medicine by the 
Caroline Institute, the faculty of medicine 
HI Stockholm . the prize for literature by the 
Swedish Academy of Literature in Stock- 
iiolm : the Peace Prize by a committee of five 
elected by the Norwegian Storthing (Parlia- 
ment). Candidates must be proposed by 
some persrin duly qualified, and the pro- 
posal must be in writing. Only literary works 
that have appeared in print are considered. 
The fun<l is administered by a lx>ard of 
directors, elcctc<l bv fifteen deputies ap- 
pointed by the awarding authorities. The 
board holds office for tAvo years. Awards are 
made annually on loth I 3 cccmbcr 
NOBILE, no' bil eh, Umberto (born 1885) 


.\n Italian aeronautical engineer. 

At the outbreak of the World War, Kobilc 
was assigned to the aeronautic construction 
shops, w here he 
designed and con- 
structed numerous 
airships for the 
Italian Navy. In 
1919 he was ap- 
pointed general 
manager of the 
Aeronautical Con- 
struction Works, 
Rome. 

In 1926 Nobile 
acted as pilot of 
the Norge, the diri- 
gible which made 
a successful flight 
over the Nortli 
Pole under the 
command of Roald 
Amundsen. In 1928 Nobile was in command 
of the dirigible llalia, which also flew over 
the North Pole on 24th 1 d!ay. 

NOBILITY. The nobility in a particular 
country constitutes a distinct class, bom 
to tlie enjoyment of certain privileges, which 
may be of substantial value qiJ.of little 
material worth, but which^tL^not n^cssarily 
Jiohtical. The foundation pn which ancient 
10 iiily rested was everywhere the same. 
jOnquest was an important factor in shaping 
privileged classes; hence of 
y. Wherever history discloses a mass 



general NO01LC 
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of subject people, like the villeins of early 
Europe generally, or the serfs of Russia 
under the Tsars, such a people represent 
tribes reduced to vassalage by conquest, and 
the conquering tribes constitute a nobility. 

But another line of development must be 
not^. The office of various tribal chieftains 
— civil and military — in the first stage always 
elective, tended to pass more and more by 
inheritance, and hence privileged families 
were formed which, taken collectively, made 
up a privileged class, or nobility. The result 
was that in Europe generally, S(x:iety existed 
in three great divisions — the nobility proper, 
the final development of the numerous chiefs 
of an earlier period ; the freemen, or the 
mass of conquering tribes ; and the bondmen, 
the subject triljcs of early time. 

In time, the distinction between the free- 
men and bondmen disappeared One of the 
most interesting researches in history is to 
trace this development in the different 
countries. There are now but five groups of 
nobles in England (see Peerage) As a class 
they enjoy the substantial right of seats in 
the House of Ixirds. but title and dignity 
alike pass only to the eldest son, a limitation 
not known to the primitive conception of 
nobility in Koine. 

NOCTURNE. A short musical composition 
in tender and romantic style. The name 
seems to have been first used by the Irish 
composer John Fields (1782-1837), whose 
most successful music consists of a set of 
twenty such pieces, to twelve of which he 
gave the title of nocturne. These picces'uere 
admired by Chopin, who based on them his 
own more famous and lasting examples ol 
the form. Broadly speaking, the Nocturne 
consists of a first section; a second con- 
trasted |X)rtion ; and a return to the first 
section with some variation of ornamenta- 
tion and, perhaps, a brief cotfa or “tail'' to 
finish off. 

NODDY. A sea-bird of the tern family 
(sec Tern) ; the name was fust used by- 
sailors on account of the birds’ stupidity and 
tameness. There are several sp>ecies, dis- 
tributed over the warmer seas of the world. 
The' common noddy is sooty in colour, 
^cept fqjTvgTcy on the head and a white 
-forehead. It occasionally comes as far north 
as Brifidm. 

Noddi^ are-.di^tmguished from the terns 
proper by the fact that in the former the 
tails are much less forked, or scarcely at 
all. 

Scientific Iftmci. Noddies t>eIong to the familv 
SUmUttu. The oommon noddy is Anous sidtdus. 

NODE. An astronomical term used to 
define the points of intersection of any two 
great circles of the celestial sphere; more 
particularly, the points at which the orbit 
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of t!ic moon, or that of any of tlic planets, 
as projected on the celestial sphere, inter- 
Mx:ts the ecliptic, or great circle of the 
celestial sphere corresixnuling to the earth's 
orbit. When the moon passes from the south 
to the north of the ecliptic, it travels through 
the ascending node, when passing from the 
north to the south of the ecliptic, it passes 
through the descending node. As the plane 
of the moon's orbit is constantly changing, 
the nodes are moving westward, and com- 
plete a revolution of the ecliptic in ab<^ut 
nineteen years. 

NOGI, no' ge, Maki-.si'ke, Count (1840- 
IQ12) A Japanese soldier and general, the 
licro of the siege of Port .'\rthui during the 
Kusso'jap.iiioso War of 1904-1005. lie was 
a member of the caste of the Samurai. 
The siege lasted until January, 1905. and tlie 
hnal ten days' fighting ct>st the Japkincse 
al)out lo.ocK^ men See Ru.sso*J Ar.^NCsi: 

W.AlR. 

In acc<)rdaiicc uiih time-honoured tradi 
tions, both he and his wife committed suicid* 
(hara-kiri) diiiing the funeral services of 
Mutsuhito. th<‘ir enijxTor. 

NOMAD LIFE. A term derived from tJie 
T.^'itin “roaming.-' and usually apphoil 

primitive |>eopIes without settled homes 

Some of tJie Imnting frilies of the forest 
regions of ef]uatoriaI Africa, South America 
and the l\ast Indies still load nomad lues 
Xc»madism is also practised to-day by cer- 
tain pe<jples whose hvclihoo<l defx*nds ufxm 
the raising of hor,ses, she^p and cattle. In 
Arabia, Mongolia and tlie desert regions 
of Ontral Asia, regions unsuited to agn» 
culture lx*causc of chrnatic conditions, a 
nomadic life is led I hese- arca.s pnxlure 
grass in sufTicieiU quantity to support large 
nuinlx:rs of animals if they are driven from 
place? to ]dace, resulting in the form of 


nomadism known as pastoral, which was 
practised by the Hebrews of Ihblc timc'i 
P.'LStoral nomads are higher in civilization 
than the hunting tribes mentioned above. 
Sec Civilization. 

NOM-DE-PLUME. A name assumed 1)\ 
an author in order to conceal his identity. ,i 
|H*n-iiame. Although the expression 
1 -Tench, it is not useil by the l-'iench. 

NOMINALISM. The doctrine that general 
concepts arc mere “names,'’ having n,, 
corresponding reality. Sec Kkai ism. 

NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. .S < 

.\rmy. 

NON-CONDUCTOR. Sec Issur .Moi^ 
NONCONFORMISTS. Name given to th. .. 
who refuse'to conform to the regulation ./ 
an establi.shed religion. .^po«:itirallv , t>' 

term connotes the IVotestant disMuiiu* -c 
England, 

They derive their origin from the I’uut r. 
of the Keformatum, whf>, adojitmg i)uj p: ; 
ciplosof the- more exti erne Kehu iiui*', (It rnck. 
Episcopacy, and objeclecl to < ert.im ( mU'.!' 
doctrines and ceremonial pr.u tu e-. 

NONES. See Month. 

NON-jrURORS. Ortain Higli tiini^.’ 

bishops and clergy wl«o m P.ave u] 

their preferments rather than sub-^.!'ibr lu 
the oath of allegiance to WTlham and M.r\ 
Seven bishop»s and about f(;>ur him. in.! 
the lessor clergy followed the lead t/i i 
croft. Archbishop of Canto l»ur\ m il' 
tlechuing then conscientious objerliou 1. 
the Act of Settlement, w-ln-rebv Kon.a.. 
(Jatholics weio excluih-d horn th.c Mure-- 
to the throne. Notwithstanding their aetin’ 
the bulk of tlic Tories in Church aiuJ Sh.t. 
accef)tcd the J<evolutioTi v.ltlemcnt 

NONSUIT. A legal c\pi essicui with 1 \ 
ilistinct meanings, viz. (a) the discont in jau- * 
of an action by the plaintifl at some 
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iK'forc jiicJgnienl is given; and (6) the dis- 
missal of an action by the judge after hear- 
ing the plaintifi’s argument and evidence, 
Init without hearing the defence, on the 
ground that the plaiiitifl on Ins own show- 
ing has no legal ground of complaint against 
the defendant. The word "nonsuit" is no 
longer used m High Court practice, but sur 
Mvr-s in the practice of the County Courts 
Sf'C PROCI OORK. l.KOAL 

NORDENSKJOLD, itaw ren shurl'. Nils 
/vpoi IMI h:Ric, Baron (1832 -1901). A Swedish 
fvplorer of Finnish descent, the discoverer of 


It between Swaflhain and l^ast Bercharn 
and extending north-east to tht? hm; of cliffs 
between Cromer and Shermgham. The 
former is marked by a wide area of heath- 
land winch has never been cultivated. The 
other ridge i.s less well-defined, and alternates 
Ijctween arable Lind and w-ocKlIand 

The whole of the country west of the Ouse 
falls within the area of Fenland. which has 
almost all been reclaimed and is now inten- 
sively cultivated. In the north-cast lie the 
Norfolk Broads. The largest expanses of 
water arc Hickling Broad, Barton Broad, 



tlic North-east Passage between North 
America and Asia. 

NORDIC. A term used to describe the 
tall, blonde, dolichocephalic (long-hcadc-d) 
lacc which in Neolithic times occupied the 
North German plain. This was a blend of an 
railii r Palaeolithic people with Mediterranean 
and Caspian migrants. Many of its character- 
istics survive 111 the Teutonic jxjoples of 
modern times. 

NORFOLK, An eastcily county of Eng- 
land, with ail area of 1,313,064 acres and a 
population (1931) of 504,846. 

Fliysical Features. Norfolk contains almost 
every type of East Anglian scenery, from 
wid-' fens to chalk hills and sandy pinclands 
--and a unique feature in the waterways of 

fK-11 distinct lines 

ot hills ; one forms a broad ridge extending 
imm north of Thetford to the coast at 

unstanton, the other branching from 


and Kanworth Broad. They have been 
formed as a result of the silting up of the 
combined estuaries of the three rivers, with 
the consequent slowing and levelling of their 
streams. 

The remainder of tlie county is gently 
undulating, and consists of mixed pastoral 
and arable land. 

The coast-linc is varied. From Great 
Yarmouth to Trimingham it 13 mainly flat 
and sandy, but from Tnmingham to Sher- 
ingham there arc cliffs. West of Shcringham 
the co;ist is again level, but near Hunstanton 
there are abrupt cliffs over 50 ft. in height. 

Of the many rivers and streams of the 
county the largest is the Ouse, which enters 
the county at Biandon Creek, and flows 
north into the Wash. Its tributaries are the 
Brandon or Little Ouse, which forms the 
southern boundary, the Wisscy and the Nar. 
The Broadland Rivera are the Wavency. 
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which forms throughout its course the south- 
ern bounda^}^ the Yare and the Bure. 

dimate. The mean annual rainfall is 
slightly less than 26 in. The mean tempera- 
ture is approximately 49 degrees. East 
winds, prevalent during the early spring 


transfoinied into a flourishing township. 
There w'cre Roman military camps at 
Garianonum, the site of which is doubtful, 
and at Branodunum (Brancaster). 

From the departure of the Romans until 
the later Middle Ages, Norfolk, together with 
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X. CasUfl Acre Priory, t. Cahtex Castle. $. Market House at Wymoodbam, built la 1616, r^tored 
in 1863. 4- Castle lUsiag. 5. Drainife mill near Horoiiic. 6. Chalk dilft at Hunstanton. 7- A view 


on the Broads. 
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months, are warmed by their passage across 
the North Sea. 

History. In common with most of East 
Anglia, Norfolk was a part of the territory 
of the early British tribe of the Iceni, from 
which sprang Boadicea. The chief tribal 
settlement was probably at Caistor St. 
Edmund, near Norwich, called by the 
Romans Venta Icenorum, and by them 


Suffolk and Essex, formed practically an 
island within an island, bounded m It was on 
two sides by the sea, on a tliird by tnc 
Thames and the marshlands which fringe 
it. and on the fourth by the Fen 
which proved an insuperable barrier. J • 
although the province was exposed to cat 
sncceeding horde of invaders from ^ 
egress was limited ; hence the culture of cacu 
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invader was assimilated into that of the 
inhabitants. Saxons, Danes, Normans and 
Flemings in turn left their impress on the 
character of the people, and the combined 
influence of these can still be observed. 

By the end of the fifth century, Norfolk 
was part of the independent kingdom of 
Hast Anglia. Christianity was introduced by 
an East Anglian king. Sigebert. 867 is the 


Cromer. In the west of the county a main 
line from Ely serves Downham Market, 
King's Lynn, and Hunstanton. 

The roads generally are excellent, but in 
the reclaimed marshlands of the extreme 
west, and the uplands of the south-west, are 
not good. 

Agricaltnre and Industries. Norfolk is 
a flourishing aicnicultural county, and 



CROMER 
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traditional date of a decisive battle near 
Thetford, after which Norfolk became part 
of the Danelaw. 

The Norman Conquest was achieved with 
httic opposition. From that time until the 
ff>urteciith century the chief feature was 
the steady influx of Flemish weavers, with 
(onseqiiont prosperity. In the rebellion of 
Iving's Lynn and Ya; mouth were 
(entres of un- 

lesl, and Nor- \ * 

wich was bc- 
The Civil 
^Var had but 
little effect on 
tile county. 

'^ince that time 
there has been a 
marked dcclme 
ni the medieval 
woollen indus- 
try. but a cor- 
responding in- 
ciease m modern industries and improved 
inctlKxls of agriculture. At the present time 
jac county returns five Members to Par- 
Mment In addition, the Parliamentary 
itorough ol Norvvich returns two Members 
and \armouth returns one Member. 

L N county is served by the 

WvmonH^ Attleborough. 

nZ Another m^o 

Ipswich serves Yarmouth and 





RATfDRINGHAM HOUSE 

Country mansion of H.M. the King 
Pkoto- Fnik 


over three-quarters of the total area is 
cultivated. Of cereals, barley is the chief 
crop, but until recent years was approached 
by wheat. Rye and oats are also extensively 
cultivated. On the rich pasture lands sheep 
have been reared from early times Cattle 
and horses arc both represented, and in 
each case, the county has a breed peculiar 
to itself. Since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century 
two branches 
of agriculture — 
dairy-farming 
and fruit and 
vegetable cul- 
ture — have in- 
creased xemark- 
ably. Sugar-beet 
is a recent 
venture, the 
prosperity of 
which is not 
yet assured , 
though the crop is of great impK'irtanoe to 
farmers. 

Historically, the county's chief indus- 
tries have been those connected with the 
woollen trade, the material for which was 
supplied by the sheep. The first impetus to 
this was given by the peaceful penetration 
of the Flemish weavers in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and from the fifteenth 
to the sevcnteentli centuriw Nonvich was 
one of the most prosperous cities of England. 
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In particular may be mentionejd Worstead, 
which was the centre of the manufacture 
of the material of that name. To-day linen 
and silk goods are produce<l. Engiiu^riiig 
and the manufacture of foodstuffs are also 
carried on. 

An industry of much significance is herring 
fishing. Centred in Yarmouth, it causes a 
great influx of population, especially from 
Scotland, during the herring season. The 
oyster fisheries of the north coast have ceased 
to be profitable. 

Chief Towns. The county town is Norwich 
(which see). The County Rjrough of Great 
Yarmouth is also described in a separate 
article. 

King’s Lynn, A Municipal Borough and 
market town, with an area of 6725 acres 
and a population in 1931 of 20.580. situated 
near the mouth of the Ouse. At one time 
it was a port which rivalled Yarmouth in 
the value of its trade; it is to-day a pros- 
perous town, and the centre of tlic agri- 
cultural country of the reclaimed fenland 
The Guildhall is a noble building, founded in 
the fifteenth century. A further feature is 
a gatc^*ay of the monastery of the Austin 
Friars, and a tower which is part of a 
thirtecnth-centur^' monastery of the Grey 
Friars. 

Thet/ord. Municipal Borough and market 
town, with an area of 7096 acres and a |X)pu- 
lation in 1931 of 44097, situated at the con- 
fluence of the Little Ouse and Thet. The 
town contains fragments of at least four 
medieval monastic houses, including those 
of a Cluaiac priory of the twelfth century, 
an Aiigustinian prior)'' of the fourteenth 
century, and of a Benedictine nunnery', 
possibly of the eleventh century'. The 
earthworks on Castle Hill are of particular 
interest. 

Cromer, an Urban Districton the north-east 
coast, has long been a favourite watering- 
place on account of its sheltered position, 
fine beach, splendid bathing, and the addi- 
tional attraction of the Royal Cromer Golf 
Club links. Sea walls and promenades 
protect the coast, on which the sea has 
encroached extensively in places, making it 
dangerous to shipping. There is a consider- 
able fishing industry. Population (1931) 
4*77- 

Aatiqiutiei and Mainkmi. The chief 
traces of prehistoric man arc to be found 
in the heaths of the south-west. Here are 
Grimes Graves, flint mines which were 
worked at least as early as those at Cissbury 
on the South Downs. The only prehistoric 
encampment is at Tasburgh. near Flordon. 
There are traces of ancient trackways, 
notably Peddars Way, which can be fol- 
lowed from near Thetiord to the coast at 


Holmc-next-the-Sca. Of tlie Roman occupa- 
tion the chief evidence i.s afforded by Oiistor 
St. Kdmund. Here the Roman walls liav.- 
Ixjen in places well preserved, and the found. i 
lions of several Roman houses and tempKs 
have been discovered. The earthworks at 
Thetford are representative of the Sa.xon 
period, and there are others at Norwich and 
Castle Rising. The three great NoniKui 
castles — those of Norwich. Castle Acre, arul 
Castle Rising — have all licen preserved m 
part, though the ruins of (Zastle Acre arr 
inconsiderable. Caister Castle is a ininjur 
example of a fifteenth-century iiianor-honsc 
Sandringham House, two miles cast ot 
Wolferton station, a favourite residence ot 
the roy'al family, was built by King Ed\vdr<J 
VII when Prince of Wales in 1870. 

King George V died on 20th January, 
NORFOLK, Dukes and Earls of. Ralph 
dc Way'cr, Guader or de Wact was created 
Earl of Norfolk and Suffolk by' William 1 . 
but, joining in insurrection with Waltlic. l 
Siwardsson. was defeated and dtjm.di, 
dying a pilgrim in the Holy lu 114^ 

Hugh Higod, whose father Roger had Ixvn 
given many' East .Anglian manors at tlif 
Conquest, was created Earl of Norfolk 1 1 
reward for his supiH)rt of Stephen of Hlois, 
a grant confirmed by Henry II. Roger, 
second Earl, served Richard J. ainl was n, it 
of the twenty-five guardians of Magna ('arta, 
as was his son Hugh, later ^he third Ikirl 
Roger, fourth Earl, one of the most r*' 
nowned warriors of the day, was cni<‘ of Hit* 
leading barons opposed to Henry Hf, or. 
one occasion, called a traitor by Ifu- kiiif 
Earl Roger dared to answer tliat lie 
He was declared Marshal of England, b' 
a grandson of William Marshal. ICarl t>f IVrn 
broke. Roger, fifth Karl. i.s said to 
successfully defied Edward 1, who dcinaiuictl 
of him foreign service with a bitter jest 
"’By God, Sir Earl, you shall either go 01 
liang ! ” Having no children, he siirrcndeied 
his honours to the Crown. 


In 131a Edward II granted the I^larlduin 
of Norfolk and the Marslialship to his half 
brother Thomas dc Brotherton (1301- 135^)- 
who serv'ed in the Scottish wars. After liij 
death his daughter Margaret was created 
Duchess of Norfolk by Richard H Efiza- 
betb, her daughter by her first husband, 
married John, Lord Mowbray, whose 
tor, Nigel dc Albini, had fought under 
William I. and whose mother. Joan 
Lancaster, was descended from Henry 
Their ton, Thomas Mowbray, was crcaiea 
Earl of Nottingham and Earl Marshal O) 
Richard II, but he supported his 
law. Richard FiUalan. Earl of Arundel, ana 

was one of the Lords Ap^-h^^*' 
domineered over the king. Cbangi g 
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aitv he consented to the execution of 
Arundel, and was in command at Calais when 
the Unkc of Gloucester, uncle to the king, 
died or was slain there. He was created 
Duke of Norfolk. He was later accused of 
trciiscjn bv Henry BoUngbroke. also a Lord 
\ni>ellant', and trial by combat at Coventry 
ivas arranged. Norfolk was the most famous 
liure m England, and had distinguished 
hirnVclf years before at the great tourney at 
St Inglcbert; but Richard stopjjed the con- 
test and banished both warriors. Norfolk 
rhed <it Venice in 1400. 

His elder son Thomas, styled Earl Mar- 
shal joined the conspiracy of Scrojic. Arch- 
bishop of York, and was beheaded in 1405. 
The second son, John, as Earl of Nottingham, 
lought in the French War, and was restored 
10 the Dukedom in 1425. His grandson John, 
fourth Duke, who had in his father's lifetime 
been created Earl of Warren and Surrey. 
(Ik'd in 1475, and his honours passed to Sir 
John Howard, grandson of Thomas, first 
Duke Howard had di'- Anguished himself 
against the French and the Lancastrians ; he 
was sham fighting for Richard 1 1 1 at Bosworth 
l ield Uis .son Thomas fought in the same 
and v^as attainted, but was restored 
to the Karldom of Surrey by Henry VI L 
In 1513 he utterly defeated James IV of 
^rollarid at Flodtlen, and was subsequently 
r(^slored to the Dukedom and Earl Marshal- 
^hip; Uso of his granddaughters were Anne 
ivjleyn and Catherine Howard, lioth wives 
t<i Henry VIU and Ixith beheaded. His son 
Thornns, tliird Duke of this creation, w'as 
•-otulemncd for high treason, but saved by 
th«’ (ie.it h ot Henry Vfll ; his son Henry, 
of Surrey, a poet who had successfully 
•.iitroduced Italian measures to English 
lorsc, had been already beheaded. Norfolk 
uas kept in the Tower until he was released 
and u-btored by Queen Mary. His younger 
brother, Ixird William Howard, was I.>ord 
High Admiral, and u.scd his influence to pre- 
vent the execution of Princess Elizabeth at 
the lime of Wyatt's rising ; his son Charles, 
later l.arl of Nottingham, was in supreme 
command of the fleet that defeated the 
Spanish Armada in 1588. Thomas, fourth 
uke. son of Surrey the poet, was beheaded 
m 157;: for pLinning marriage with Mary 
V^iieen’of Scots, then a prisoner of Elizabeth. 
Noi folk's first wife had been Fitz- 

an. heiress to the EarMom ot Arundel, and 
heir son bore that title; he died a prisoner 
Thom *595- His great-grandson, 

‘he Duke 

o( ™iis a original precedence 

Henry 

Iic?,^e °"hc, took by royal 

of Howard helo'c t£tt 

toward. The present holder of the title. 


as Hereditary Earl Marshal, had the direc- 
tion of the ceremonies which marked the 
death of King George V and the accession 
of King Edward VIII. He is Premier Duke 
of England. The Earldom of Arundel is 
held, without creation, by possession of 
Arundel Castle. 

NORFOLK ISLAND. An isolated Island in 
the South Pacific Ocean, about 900 miles 
north-cast of Sydney. New South Wales, and 
400 north-west of New Zealand. The island 
was discovered by Captain Cook m 1774 
(sec Cook, Jamls). Until 1914 it was 
politically a part of New South Wales, but 
since then has been controlled as a Federal 
territory of the Australian Commonwealth 
It has an area of 13 square miles, and moun- 
tains rising to a height of 1040 ft. Most of 
the inhabitants are descendants of the 
members of the expedition ending in the 
Bounty mutiny, who were transferred here 
from Pitcairn Island in 1 85C The total popu- 
lation numl>crs 1161. See Pitcairn Island 

Norfolk Island was used as a penal settle- 
ment by New South Wales until 1851. 

NORMAN, Ri 
Hon Montagu 
Collet. Governor 
of the Bank of Eng- 
land since 1920, he 
was born in 1871, 
and was educated 
at Eton and King’s 
rx)llege, Cambridge. 

In the South African 
War {igoo-t) he 
served with distinc- 
tion. He l>ecamc a 
IMvy Councillor in 
1923. As Governor 
of the I 3 ank of Eng- 
land, he has l)cen largely responsible for the 
financial and currency jKihcy of Great Britain 
since the Great War, in particular for the 
resumption of the gold standard in 1924. and 
its abandonment in 1931 See Money. 

NORBIAN ARCHITECTURE. A style of 
building developed by the Noii-brnen (Nor- 
mans) after their permanent establishment in 
France, and which came to l>e the prevailing 
style in England as well after the Norman 
Conquest. Norman architecture is regarded 
as a variety ‘'*f Romanesque; it flourished 
from about the year 1000 until the thirteenth 
century, when it gave way to the Gothic 
school. The Nonnans made use of the cross- 
groined vault, and their adoption of diagonal 
ribs to strengthen the groined vault was a 
distinct innovation. 

Another im|x)rtant advance was their plan 
of building interior |>assage-w'ay's in thick 
walls, which had the effect of making such 
walls double. From this came the custom of 
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NORMAN ARClIITrCTURE 

The west front of Iffley Church. Oxon 
PkoUt: Fntk 


making a window, or arcade, in the inner 
w'all. opjX)Sile the one in the outer; the eye 
could thus vicNv one design through the 
other. Norman architecture is characterized 
by round-headed openings, windows and 
arcades; cylindneal piers without mould- 
ings; square or circular abacus; and low' 
square towers In their treatment of ex- 
teriors, and in their ornamentation, which 
was characterized by restraint and. good 
taste, the Normans never showed the weak- 
ness of the florid style of decoration. The 
general effect is one of massiveness and 
solidity, as in the nave of Durham Cathedral 
or the transepts of Winchester. The donjon, 
or keep, type of castle was another Norman 
innovation. 

K0R21AN CONQUEST. The subjugation 
of England by Duke William of Normandy, 
known to history as William the Conqueror, 
in 1066. The military' campaign which 
occupied a few H'ceks towards the end of 
that year was the culmination of a period 
of political penetration which liad begun 
with the accession of Edward the Confessor 
in J042. Edward had been brought up in 
Normandy, and during liis reign Norman 
influence in English life was so marked that 
the ground was well prepared for William's 
invasion. Normans were appointed to many 
of the key positions in Church and State, and 
the favour shown to them by the king gave 
offence to the patriotic adherents of Earl 
Godwrin, who was punished for his anti- 
Norman sympathies by exile (1051). 

In the following year. Godwin returned 
and compelled Edward to remove from their 


offices many of the Normans. Soon after, on 
the death of Godwin, his son Harold became 
the leader of the anti-Norman party and the 
most powerful subject of the king The 
absence of a direct heir gave rise to obscure 
intrignes for the succession. Duke William 
had. during Godwin's absence, visited 
Edward, and obtained a promise, so he 
afterwards claimed, of the kingship. The 
nearest in blood to Edward was Edgar 
Athcling. a grand-nephew of the king, but 
child as he was. his claims were easily passed 
over. Harold in 1064 fell by chance into the 
liands of Duke William, and, as a condition 
of his release, was compelled to take a solemn 
oath that he would supjwrt William ’.s 
claims. 

Wlicn Edward the Confe.S5or died carl) 
in 1066, he left the Crown to Harold, and the 
Witan formally elected him king. William 
thereupon dccidcil to make good his jm 
tensions by force of arms. Tlie Pope blessed 
his banners, and the promise of a share m 
the power and wealth which the ctinqucst of 
England would luring was sufficient to mJ 1\ 
a large force of Nornnin adventurers lim- 
ing the summer of that year, traiisjioits \ut'’ 
built for the crossing of llic C lianm l 
Harold's opjwsing fleet, anchored od ilir 
Isle of Wight, w-as disjversed by storni^ At 
the critical moment, the Saxon army had 
been drawn from its defensive po.-^ition tui 
the south coast to meet another pen) m flu 
north. Harold Hardrada, King ol Nor\\a\ 
liad effected a landing in Northumbric'i and 
hati defeated the northern JiarN. King 
Harold by ft)rccd marches went tn opjxjst* 
the invader, and in the terntic battle of 
Stamford Bridge utterly defeated him. 
Hardly was the battle over when nevsb 
arrived of William’s landing in the south 
Meeting with no opjiosition, the Normans 
had come ashore at E^evensey and pitched 
camp at Hastings (.;Sth September) 

Eiarold hurried back with his already 


weary housc-carls, gathered the local f>rd, 
and instead of adopting a w'aiting policy, 
determined to give immediate battle. On the 
bill where Battle Abl)ey now stands, be took 
up his 1 X 551 tion and strengthened it with a 
palisade. • This was sufficient to withstan 
the shock tactics of the Norman cavalr\. 
until the losses caused by airow-woun ^ 
weakened the defence. Then WilUarn, ^ 
stratagem of a feigned retreat, drew 
English outside their stockade, and they w 
easily ridden down by the Norman 
liarold and his house-carls lay 
[nan on the hill-lop (14^^ October) 

After HasUngs. William seized conlro ^1 

the Cinque Parts and went on to 
tjuiy. Thence Vhe followed ..-aou. 

rbames. for the present avoiding 
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At Wallingford he crossed to the north bank, 
and, by a detour which took him to Berk- 
hampstead, he entered London from the 
north-west. By his circular march, he had 
isolated the capital and ensured that no 
resistance would be offered. Though in the 
interval Edgar Atheling had been proclaimed 
king, the Witan now submitted and ack- 
nowledged William. His coronation in 
Westminster Abbey took place on Christmas 
Day with the usual ceremonial. William 
based his claim not on his success in arms, 
but oil blood relationship with the royal 
hue of England and on election. 

The work of subjugating the rest of the 
country was left largely to the King's 
lieutenants. Numberless Saxon estates were 
conhscated to the Conqueror and granted by 
him to his supporters, who built for them- 
selves strong castles for the domination of 
the countryside. This expropriation went 
on for several years. Each act of native 
resistance was followed by the forfeiture of 
lands By degrees the landed aristocracy 
iKxamc almost entirely Nonuan. while con- 
Mderable numbers of Anglo-Saxon freemen 
sank into a condition of servitude. 

Williaiii consolidated his power by the 
iTrdtion of a centralized system of govern- 
nient The territorial authority of the barons 
diminished by the device of dispersing 
their fiefs, and by requiring all freemen to 
lender personal homage to himself. All land 
was held of the King in feudal tenure, either 
directly or in sub-tenancy, and land -holding 
involved serious obligations. To assess these 
obligations an exhaustiv'c inquiry wras made 


into the extent, value, and ownership of the 
manora. the results gathered together 
into the Book (1085). The hom- 

age of the Kmg s tenants rendered on Salis- 
bury Plain in the following year may be said 
to have symbolized the completion of the 
conquest. Sec Domesday Book. 

NORMANDY. The old name of a fertile 
and proyerous region in France, bordering 
on the English Channel, which Charles the 
Simple granted as a fief to the Normans in 
912, after their settlement at Rouen under 
their chief Rollo, or Hrolf. 

The province is now divided into tlie depart- 
ments of Seine-Infirieure. Eure, Calvados. 
Mancbe. and Ome. Among its important 
towns and cities are Rouen (population 
122.957). the capital of old Normandy, with 
cotton and linen mills; Havre (population, 
165,076), with extensive imports of cotton 
oil. coffee and timber; Harfleur, Caen (popu- 
lation 57.528). and Cherbourg, a port of call 
for Atlantic liners. The region is a low chalk 
plateau, cut by wide river valleys covered 
with fertile, alluvial soil 1 he pastures of 
Normandy are rich and have made famous 
its butter and cheese. Wheat is also grown, 
and apples are usc<l in cider-making. Iron 
ores occur south of Caen After being workctl 
in the Middle Ages, the mines were abandoned 
until recent times, but are now again in 
operation Caen imports the coal required 

From the l^orman chief Rollo descended 
the line of dukes whosi* most celebrated 
representative was William the Conqueror, 
Noipandy was twice won by the English 
during the Hundred Years War. but it was 
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finally recovered by the French in 1449, the Channel Islands. Lands are still held 

Jecoming then a permanent possession of there on feudal tenure, such as presenting a 

France. The Channel Islands, once a part rose to the Duke on every visit or riding 

f Morniandy. now form an integral part of into the sea to' bear him dryshod from his 

Great Britain. ship. A Channel islander may still make 

NORMANDY, Dukes of. In 912 the direct appeal to ducal justice — A mon aide, 

Norseman Rollo was granted land at the mon Prince, on me fait tort. It was because 
mouth of the Seine by Charles the Simple, the Kings of England were also regnant 
King of the Franks. Rollo, or Hrolf the Dukes t^t for long they would not grant 
Ganger, as he w'as called, had for years come the ducal honour to their subjects, and then 
only to* ravage, but now he settM with his at first only to their own family, 
followers and fought against the enemies of NORBIANS. The name applied in history 
his new feudal lord. Normandy, as this to those Northmen, or Norsemen, from the 
territory of the Northmen was called, grew Scandinavian peninsula, who established 
and prospered under a succession of able themselves permanently in France. From 
Dukes. William Longsword was as fierce a Norman, which itself is a softened form of 
warrior as his father Rollo. His death in Northmen, comes the word Normandy, the 
^43 left the ten-year-old Richard the Fear- name given the old French province founded 
less at the mercy of hiS enemies, but when by those people. The Norsemen began to 
he grew to be a man he restored the ducal make raids upon the coasts of France during 
power and hastened the civilization of his the reign of Charlemagne, and in 845, thirty 
bubjecls. He reigned till 996. His son. years after his death, they plundered Paris. 
Kichard the Good, continued his work; it After several years of invasions and forays, 
was with him that the rrvyal house of Wessex which the later kings of the Carolingian 
sheltered from Cnut. Richard III became d^asty were unable to prev^ent, Charles the 
Duke in 102O. and his brother Robert the Simple granted to Rollo, the leader of the 
Devil succeeded two years later. Robert, Northmen who had established a colony at 
after much hard fighting with vassals and Rouen, a tract of land in the north of Neu- 
extcrnal foes, set out on pilgrimage and died stria. In return, Rollo pledged himself to 
at Nicaea in 1035. William tlie Bastard, render Charles homage and to adopt Chnsti- 
his only child, was eight years old and the anity. This was in the year 912. For the 
grandson of a tanner, and it was inevitable next hundred years the Normans prospered 
that insurrection, checked with difficulty by in their adopted country, taking on the 
the warrior Dukes, should now break out. refinements of civilization and Ixjcoming the 
Order was partially restored by his guardian, most cultured people of Europe. 

Rail de Wacey, aided by the Church. By Then, early in the eleventh century, the 
the time he was fifteen, the young Duke was spirit of adventure revived, and the Normans 
beginning to take control, and he proved made their way, for purposes of conquest, 
himself as terrible a master as his ancestors into Southern Italy and Sicilv, establishing 
had l>cen. After his conquest of England he, there a state which is knowm historically as 
like many of his barons, divided his time the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily. Famous 
between kingdom and duchy. On his death, among the Norman leaders of this period is 
according to old custom, his eldest son Robert Guiscard (1015-1085), who fought 
Robert took the ancestral domain, the second and defeated the Byzantine Em^ieror. Duke 
son William the new acquisition. Robert William of Normandy led an army into Eng- 
Curthosc was a magnificent fighting-man but land in 1066 and defeated the English king, 
no ruler. Defeated in England, he turned Harold, at the Battle of Hastings. As a 
Crusader, pledging his duchy to his brother result, William gained the throne and a 
lor the n^essary supplies. He entered Norman dynasty ruled in England until 
Jerusalem in triumph, won a great reputa- ^ 154. Henry II, who then succeeded as the 
Jon, and returned to find he had again first Plantagenet, was descended from the 
missed a kingdom. In 1106 his brother Dukes of Normandy and also from the Royal 
Normandy and Robert was House of Wessex. 

to drag out old age HORNS. The three Fates of Norse mytho- 
wrwi prisoner in Cardiff Castle, logy. They were represented as three sisters 

Gloucester Cathedral is not of different ages, whose names were Urd, 
wa.s John Lackland or Softsword Verdandt and Skuld. Urd, as the pcrsonifica- 

Aupusf ^ Normandy by Philip tion of fonner days, was represented as old 
l)cen at t Dukedom has and feeble, ever looking backward , Ver- 

Prench cadets of the dandi. typifying the present, appeared as a 

there is a xr this day. however, courageous, energetic young woman, who 

as Duke I^uke in Engird, for it looked always straight ahead : Skuld. 

wormandy that the King holds emblematic of the future, was closely 
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veiled, and in her hand was an unopened 
book. 

NORSE GODS. See Mythology. 

NORSEM]^. See Northmen. 

NORTH, Frederick. Lord, Earl of 
Guilford (1732-1792). An Ei^lish states- 
iTan whose uncompromising attitude toward 
the colonies in .\merica did much to bring on 
the Revolutionary War. He studied at Eton 
and at Trinity College, Oxford, and In 1754 
entered Parliament. After serving in the 
Treasury as pay- 
master, and as a 
member of the Privy 
Council, he became, 
in 1767, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 
and leader of the 
House of Commons. 
It was while he held 
this post that the 
duty on tea was 
imposed which so 
stirred the American 
colonies. 

In 1770 North 
became fYinie Min- 
ister, but George III 
practically dictated 
his policies and held him to them, even after 
North himself had been con\nnced that they 
were ruinous. Although he renounced in 
1778 the right to tax the colonies, it was not 
until 1782 that he resigned his office. In 
his personal character, L^d North was above 
reproach. 5^ George III (England).* 
NORTH, Sir Thqmas (1535 ?-i6oi ?). 
Translator. North's great work was a ver- 
sion (from the French of Amyot) of Plutarch's 
Lives. This famous translation is still read for 
the dignified yet lively English in which North 
wrote it. as well as for the great interest of 
the subject-matter. It has the additional im- 
portance of lieing the source from which 
Shakespeare drew his materials for such plays 
as Aniofky and Cleopatra and Julius Caesar. 
In many passages Shakespeare reproduces 
North's translation almost w’ord for word. 

NORTHALLERTON. This, the old capital 
of the North Riding of Yorkshire, is 31 miles 
north-west of York, on the main line of the 
L.K.E.R, It had a p<^ulatiOfi of 4787. 
at the 1931 census. It is a town that bis 
grown gr^ualty from Saxon and Norman 
times, and retains many relics of historical 
interest. To-day it is chi^y dependent upon 
agriculture, though there are linoleum, 
timber and engineering industries. 

All Saints' Church is of varied architecture, 
and some of the ptllani date back to the 
early tweKth century. Porch House, near 
the church, is one of Northallerton's oldest 
houses, built in 1584. 
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NORTH AMERICA. The discovery of 
America was a gradual process. About a.d. 
986 the Norseman Bjavni first sighted 
America, and in 1002 Leif Ericson visited 
Helluland and Markland, which were prob 
ably Labrador and Newfoundland. But the 
Norse did not follow up their discoveries, and 
though the story lived in their sagas there us 
no proof that knowledge of the existence of 
America reached other parts of Europe 
Columbus, in 1492, searching for a new route 
to the trade of the East, discovered Wathng 
Island in the Bahamas. On Ins third voyage 
in 1498 he sighted the coast of South America 
and not until his fourth voyage in 1 503 did he 
reach the coast of Central America. Mean- 
while, in 1497 Cabot had made a landfall 
in the north of the Continent, which wa.s 
probably either Labrador, Newfoundland or 
Nova S<^tia. Though Columbus uas not the 
first to discover North America, it was hii> 
voyages that led to penetration. The Treaty 
of Tordesillas (1494) gave Spaniards a right 
to their discoveries. In the sixteenth centur) 
the French began to enter North Aniefica bv 
the St. I^wrcncc estuary, and Cartier in 1531 
laid the foundations of I’rench control, \\hn.h 
pushed down the Mississippi. Cabot s dis- 
covery had drawn English as well as iTcnch 
fishers to Newfoundland ; JCnglish attenjpls 
at colonization did not fructify until the 
sailing of the Mayflower in 1620 to found a 
settlement in Massachusetts Bay. 1 his was 
followed by other Englisli and Dutch colonics 
on the eastern coast. The thriving French 
fur trade in the north tlien drew English com- 
petitors, who made use of a rival route to cir- 
cumvent the French. In 1670 the Hudson s 
Bay Company of Merchant Adventurers 
founded, and their efforts eventually opened 
up western (Canada and the Arctic Islands 
In the extreme north-west, Russian influence 
w'as brought by fur trappers across Bering 
Strait; hence the Russian claims to Alaska 
During tlic nineteenth century, English' 
speaking peoples carried their sway, 
Canada and the United States, across the 
continent to the Pacific. There w'as at the 
same time a steady decline in Spanish 
power. Mexico threw off the yoke of Spam, 
and other areas such as Texas and hew 
Mexico were acquired by the United Stales 
The distribution of place-names, Spanish 
in the south and south-west, Enghsh ^ 
east and north-west, French in tlie ' 
east, is some indication of the spheres 
exploration of the respective nations. 

The name America is said to 
from that of Amerigo Vespucci, who 
believed, though not without a 
element of doubt, to have made four v 
ages between 1497 1503 along th 

of Central and ^uth America. 
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Physical Featores. North America is the 
third largest continent ; area 9.000,000 
square miles. It extends from al^ut lat. 
16° N. in southern Mexico to lat. 83® N, 
in the Arctic. It is generally regarded as 
embracing Canada, Newfoundland. Green- 
land. Alaska, the United States and Mexico. 



IN MAsnonA 

North slioic o( Char I.ako, liiaglc Bay, 
Hiding Mount.iin Park. 

Photo: Como4**m Ojjktoi Snts /Iwrrtfti 


In the surface relief, five main features 
an- noticeable. On the cast the Atlantic 
coastal plain, extending from New England 
to I'londa, is mainly an area of recent rocks; 
hroaci in the south, where it is lagoon-fringed 
and harbouilcss, and narrow in the north, 
where subsidence ha.s led to the sea invading 
the lower valleys and causing great estuaries 
on which lie , important seaports. Behind 
this plain lies a broad belt of uplands and 
mountains, the Appalachian Highlands, con- 
tinued in Newfoundland. It is in the south 
that they are widest and reach elevations 
of over 6000 ft. Valleys that breach these 
mghlands, such as the Champlain valley, 
the Mohawk gap. and the Cumberland gap, 
ocus human movements between east and 
M north-west of the highlands 

ancient rocks known 
Plateau, which embraces 
bv ^ Canada. In the main it is a 

^^kc-studd^ area of poor soU and litUe 
®«Itlcment, but on its southern 
ank IS the favoured St. Lawrence valley and 


the area of the great lakes, where fertility 
is great. The structure of tlie Laurentian 
Plateau continues into the eastern islands 
of the Arctic Archipelago and underlies the 
ice-sheet of Greenland. In the heart of North 
Amenca both the Laurentian Plateau and 
the Appalachian system slope down to the 
Central Plains, which extend from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. 

To the west of about long. 100® W., the 
Central Plains rise to the High Plains, which 
end fairly abruptly against the mountain 
system known as the Western Cordilleras. 
This occupies the remainder of the continent, 
and is 1000 miles wdde in the Unitc<l States. 
There are. broadly speaking, three series of 
these Tertiary foldings, wdth basins and 
plateaux lying between. Volcanic activity 
has been marked in the higher ranges, but 
now is confined mainly to the far south, i.e. 
Mexico, though earthquake shocks are not 
infrequent on the Pacific coast. The three 
series of ranges from east to west arc (i) the 
Rocky Mountains of several parallel ranges, 
with peaks rising to over 14,000 ft. There 
are several passes through these mountains. 
(2) Next come the ranges known \ariousIy 
as the Cascades of Canada and the Sierra 
Nevada of the United States. They contain 
the highest peaks in the continent (3) 
l^astly there are the low discontinuous 
Pacific ranges which fringe that ocean and 
in many parts are submerged by the sea, 
forming islands such as Vancouver Island, 
the Queen Charlotte Islands, and the Alaskan 
Archipelagos. 

Rivers and Lakes. Three great river sys- 
tems drain tlie greater j^rt of the continent. 
The Mississippi of the Central Plains diains 
over 1,250,000 square miles, and, with its 
many tributaries, gives 10,000 miles of 
navigable waterways. A delta on the Gulf 
of Mexico, however, prevents sea-going 
navigation. The St LawTcnce drains the 
Great Lakes into the Atlantic; falls and 
rapids impede navigation above the seaport 
of Montreal. The Mackenzie drains the 
north of the Central Plains to the Arctic, 
and is of little use for navigation. 

Of many lakes, due largely to glacial 
action in the past, the most notable are 
the five great lakes on the Canadian- Uni ted 
States Guiltier: Superior. 31.800 square 
miles, Michigan, 22.400 square miles, Huron, 
23,010 square miles, Erie, 9.940 square 
miles, and Ontario. 7,540 square miles. 
Their surfaces vary from 602 ft. (Su}x*rior) to 
247 ft. (Ontario) above sea level. These lakes 
have been connected by canals and make an 
imiK>rtant line of transport. The greatest 
fall, bewocn Erie and Ontario, is overcome 
by the Welland Canal, which circumvents the 
great Niagara Falls. 
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vary from Arctic conditions in 
Northern Canada. Labrador and Alaska to 
tropical conditions in the lowlands of Mexico. 

Generally speaking, the winter is cold and the 
summer hot. but there are Mride variations. 

The Pacific coast has a mild open winter, 
in contrast to the Atlantic coast; both 
coasts have a warm rather than a hot 
summer. Rainfall is heavy on the northern 
Pacific coast and in the southern and south- 
eastern parts of the continent; the interior 
gets less and the south-west is arid. 

Vegetation. Forests originally covered 
much of the continent, and gieat areas still 
remain. They 
vary from the 
coniferous for- 
ests of spruce, 
pine. fir. larch, 
and hemlock 
that cover most 
of Canada and 
Alaska .'‘the tem- 
perate forests of 
conifer, maple, 
plane, oak and 
elm of the south- 
east; the evor- 
gxeen forests of 
cypress, oak and 
conifers of Cali- 
fornia. to the 
tropical forests 
of Mexico. The 
intM^or is nafur indiaks at the mouth or the north-west 

,, ~ RIVER, LABRADOR 

ally a region of 
grassland, pass- 
ing to steppe and desert in the dry south- 
west. and to scrubland in the plateaux and 
basins of the Cordilleras. The Arctic north 
and islands have a tundra vegetation. 

North America was not originally the 
home of many plants of cultivable value, 
maize (or Indian corn), tobacco, potato and 
some kinds of cotton being the notable 
exceptions. Hut Old World crops were 
intrc^uccd at an early date and thrive well, 
so that North America now produces a third 
of the world’s wheat, nearly half the oats, 
half the maize, a third of the tobacco, and 
over half the cotton. There are few crops 
except tropical ones that North' America, 
cannot produce. 

Animal Lite. The fauna of North America 
is to a great extent identical with that of 
Europe the northern and central parts of 
Asia. In the extreme north, the most 
importaot animals found are the walrus, the 


are found the moose and the deer. I.arge 
herds of bison formerly roamed over the 
central plains, but these animals are now 
nearly extinct, and only a few herds are 
found in national and private parks. Among 
the animals which arc characteristic of North 
America arc the puma, or American lion, 
the grizzly bear, the gopher, or pouched rat. 
the musk-rat, the prairie dog. the Canadian 
porcupine, the raccoon, the skunk, the musk- 
ox. the bighorn or Rockv Mountain sheep, 
the pronghorn or Rocky Mountain goat, and 
the opossum. 

Among the native birds of this continent 
arc the Balti- 
more oriole, the 
bobolink, the 
cowbird, the fly- 
catchers, the 
wild turkey, and 
the many species 
of wood warblers. 
The reptiles aie 
not conspicuous, 
most of t li f 
snakes being 
harmless. The 
only venomous 
species arc the 
rattlesnake, the 
copperhead, and 
certain varieties 
of water snake. 
The largest rci) 

or the nortii-weat 

„ - - . tinent IS tiK* 

alligator. 

is found in the lag<x>ns around the (iulf of 
Mexico Tlic United States Ls richer than 
any other part of the world in river 
molluscs, especially river mussels. Ilierc 
arc thousands of species of insects, in- 
cluding flics, l>ccs, beetles, moths, and 
butterflies. Some of the latter are noted for 
their gorgeous hues. 

Blineral Resoumi. These are great. North 
America is believed to have 70 per cent of 
the world '.s coal resources, perhaps half the 
world's mineral oil. and great quantities of 
iron, copper, zinc, lead, silver, nickel, and 
gold. Tin ore is scarce. Phosphates, im- 
portant in agriculture, arc plentiful. Power 
resources in coal, oil and water also arc 

tod PopulMioo. The aboriginw of 
North America, known as the American 
Indians or Amerinds, arc ^Teople of . 
descent who would appear to have cn c 

. a. Strait and 


pewur tiear. the caribou or American rein- the continent across Bering 

doer, the fur seal, the Arctic fox, the beaver, spread southwards. They became hun 

the otter, the marten, and other fur-bearing the plains and fishcracn on 

animala. In the southern belt of this region, like all hunting tribes, resen^ p«kimos 

extending as far south as Northern Maine, intrusion of alien invaders. The 
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probably represent a later wave of migra- 
tion from Asia. In Mexico there develops in 
the early centuries of our era the Aztec and 
Maya civilizations, dependent largely on 
maize and bean cultivation. It is still an 
open question whether these civilizations 
\vere indigenous to American soil or the 
result of cultural drift across the Pacific 
Ocean. Few American Indians now remain. 
In Canada there are about 120,000, living 
mainly on reservations, and about 7000 
Kskimos. In the United States about 350,000 
Indians remain, almost entirely on reserva- 
tions. 

The spread of Europeans has gradually 
deprived the alxirigines of all but the least 
accessible lands. The total population of 
North America is now over 150,000.000. 
and. though .scveial parts arc densely popu- 
lated. there is still room for a vast increase 
in numbers of population. Immigrant popu- 
lation, \\ hich grew rapidly in the nineteenth 
centuiy, has now fallen off since the United 
States anti Canada ha^'C put drastic rcstric- 
lions on t'ntry ano virtually closed the 
(ounlnes to Asiatics. 

The <>,000.000 s<|uarc miles of North 
Amenta arc now divided as follows — 
Iinglish-spcaki iig countries — 

United States, including Alaska and the 
Tcinama C.anal Zone: area 3,613,738 square 
miles, jiopulation, 122,873,791 (1930). Can- 
ada' area, 3,684.,^63 square miles; [xipula- 
tion, 10, <149. 000 (1936). Newfoundland and 
l.abrador- area. 162.734 square miles; 
IX)j)ulatK>n, 2 <>o.274 (1934). 

Spanish’Speakiug country — 

Mexico, area, 768,883 square miles: 
population, 16,553.398 (1930). 


Frettch-speaking country (excluding Quebec 
province of Canada) — 

Saint-Pierre and Miquelon : area 93 
square miles; population about 4000. 
Danish-speaking country — 

Greenland: habitable area, 31.284 square 
miles; population, 16,630 (1930). 

Transport. The rivers, where navigable, 
were the first lines of communication in the 
continent. Until about the middle of last 
century the Mississippi was the chief route 
in the plains which it traverses. Railway 
construction began slowly, but in the sdtond 
half of the nineteenth century expanded 
at an enormous rate. The main railway 
lines are now east and west across the con- 
tinent, and owing to the great distances to 
be traversed. North America has a greater 
railway mileage than any other continent. 
The United States has more than one-third 
ol the world's mileage, and Canada, in rela- 
tion to Its population, has a greater mileage 
than any other State. It may be noted that 
the ojxrning of the Panama Canal in 1914 
brought the Pacific coast of North America, 
with Its trading possibilities, into closer 
touch with Euro|>e than had previously been 
|X>ssiblc. 

The history and development of North 
America after the sixteenth century' are 
dcscnlicd in the articles on Unitp:d States; 
Canada; Mexico, etc., and m separate 
articles on component states and provinces. 

NORTHAMPTON. A County Ikirough ami 
the county town of Northamptonshire, 6() 
miles from I>ondon, with an area of 6201 
acres and a jx>pulation in 1931 of 92,314. 
situated on the River Nenc, and served by 
the main line of the L.M.S.R. from I.x>ndon 
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to Birmingham. It is also in direct com- 
munication with Leicester, Nottingham and 
the North. 

It is the principal British centre of tiie 
boot and shoe industry, of which the first 
Guild of Manufacturers had been established 
in tlic city early in the thirteenth cent^^>^ 
To-day more than a quarter of the working 
population is employed in this industry. 
Second in importance is the manufacture of 
leather, which has flourished since the Middle 
Ages, when Northampton was the chief 
centre of the tanning industry. Engineering 
works arc numerous and si>t*cialize in the 
production of motor bodies and castings. 

Northampton is a town of great historic 
interest. Of early Saxon foundation, it was 
known as Hamtune. It was at least twice 
captured by the Danes, and in 1010 was 
razed to the ground It became tlie site of a 
Norman Castle after the Conquest. It was 
in later times the scene of the trial of Saint 
Thomas a Becket (11O4), and Parliament 
was convened here several times prior to 
1381. In 1675 occurred the "Great Eire" 
which destroyed most of the town. Three 
churches, however, escaped. The Church of 
St. Peter, built in the twelfth century on 
the Site of an earlier Saxon cha{)el, is almost 
entirely of the laic Norman period, and was 
restored under the direction of Sir Gilbert 
Scott. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
dating from the first lialf of the twelfth 
century, is on the model of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, and is 
one of the four existing round church<» in 
England. The Church of AH Saints is mainly 
of the seventeenth century and later, but 
the tower is a part of the original building. 

NORTELAMPTONSHIRE. A south-mid- 
land county of England with an area, in- 
cluding the Soke of Peterborough, of 638,612 
acres and a population (1931) of 361,273 and, 
excluding it, an area of 585.148 acres and a 
population in 1931 of 309.428. 

Phyiical Features. Northamptonshire is 
physically one of tlie most irregular of 
English counties, and at first glance appears 
as an ill-formed mixture of tumbled hill and 
dale. Closer inspection shows three principal 
features: firstly, there is the valley of the 
Nene running from south-west to north-east ; 
secondly, a broad area of fcnlands in the 
north-e^ wtoe the county borders on 
Lincolnshire ' and Cambridgeshire; and 
thirdly, the reoiainder of the county, con- 
sisting of two ridges of high ground, one to 
the fSkSt and one to the west of the Nene, 
radiating from a central upland mass in the 
south-wttt. These hills nowhere exceed 
750 ft. in height. 

The county draws its- character from 
several types of scenery closely associated 


with the surrounding shu-es. Thus, the level 
fenland of the north-east, including the Soke 
of Peterborough and the country round 
Oundle, is practically indistinguishable from 
the lowlands of Lincolnshire and the Isle of 
Ely. It is a featureless countryside, broken 
up by numerous dykes and small streams, 
but has been developed during the last 
century into an agricultural country whicli 
lx»rs rich crops of cereals and vegctable.s 
By contrast, the uplands of the south-west, 
which form part of the main watershed of 
Central England, arc reminiscent of tlie 
rolling hills of the West Midlands. Every- 
where there arc rounded summits command- 
ing long vicx^'S over Oxfordshire and War- 
wickshire, among which Arbury Hill (735 ft ) 
and Charwelton Hill (740 ft.) arc the most 
conspicuous. From the extreme north end of 
the ridge lound Easton the whole landscape 
is spread out to the confines of the Wa.sh. 

The more easterly ridge extending fiom 
Towcestcr, and separating the valleys of 
the Nene and Ouse, has an average clcvatmn 
of about 300 ft. and resembles the adjoining 
country of North Buckinghamshire. 

I'he courses of l>oth the chief 11 vers are 
well defined. The Nene rises near Sta\ciUni. 
thence flowing cast to Northampton, and 
following a nortli-eastcrly course to Peter- 
borough. Throughout its course belou- 
Northampton, it is bordered by a v idc belt 
of meadow lands lacked by gently .sloping 
hills. Owing to the lowness of the banks, the 
country is liable to extensive flrxxling Of 
its tributaries the most important are the 
Isc and Harj>er's Brook. 

The Welland forms the northern Ix^uiid- 
ary from Market Harborough to a iy)inl nca: 
Crowland. but receives no important tribu 
Uiry on the right (NorthamjHonshire) bank 
The other rivers include the Avon, Cheruell 
and Ouse, all of which spring in the western 
uplands, but attain no significance within 
the county. 

History. Nortliamptonshirc has little 
individual liistory, although many events of 
historic interest have taken place on iis .sod, 
and it possesses two of tlie most histone 
cities in England — ^Northampton’ and the 
cathedral city, Peterborough. In pre-history 
the county may be regaMed as maritime, 
for what comprises the fens was at an cany 
period covered by the sea, and well into the 
Middle Ages was impassable except by 
The Northamptonshire uplands, therefore, 
formed the most easterly strongholds oi 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic man, and 
of the hill-top fortresses have surviv^ tnc 
ravages of man and time. In the 
period most of the county lay 
tw 7 great arteries to the north-- ^a k 
Street, passing through the west, and Lrrn 
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Street through the east. On each of these 
roads there was at least one important sta- 
tion — ^Towcestcr on the former, and Castor 
on the latter. In addition, the site of the 
present irehester was a fortified position. 

In 870 the county town w'as captured by 
the Danes, and, after the Treat)' of Wed- 
more. became one of the Danish burghs, when 
the whole district fell within the Danelaw. 

Recovered from the Danes during the 
campaign.s of Rdward the Elder, the county 
received the Normans without effective 


Agricultiiie and Industries, Nearly two- 
thirds of the total acreage is under permanent 
pasture. Both cattle and sheep are reared 
on a large scale, but, in particular, the cattle 
in the alluvial lands of the Nene and Welland 
flourish exceedingly. Sheep are practically 
confined to the south-western uplands. Pig. 
breeding is a recent introduction. Among 
cereals pride of place is taken by wheat; 
next in order is barley. Although well- 
wooded and containing within its bound- 
aries the remains of the Forests of Rock- 


opposition, and castles were set up at nomer- ingham and Whittlebury, Northamptonshire 
ous places, including the county towm, has not been extensively afforested for 
Barnwell and commercial pur- 


Rocki ngham . 
Northampton was 
the scene of many 
Parliaments dur- 
ing the fourteenth 
centur}'. Mary 
Queen of Scots 
u-as beheaded at 
Fotheringay 
Castle. 

In the Great 
Rebellion the 
whole county was 
ardently opposed 
to the Royalist 
cause. The little 
of Kaseby was 
fought within the 
county, and its 
site is preserved. 

The Parliamen- 
tary representa- 



poses. and tlie 
ash, for which tlu; 
county has long 
been notetl. is 
tending to dis- 
appear. 

The shire has 
never been purely 
agricultural. Its 
position in rela- 
tion to main rotids 
and waterways 
has assured its 
commercial de- 
velopment. The 
wool, leather, 
lace, and iron m- 
dustnes all date 
from an early 
period. The lead- 
ing industries to- 
day are leather, 


tion of the county is limited to four .Members boots and shoes, and iron. At Weldon 


returned by the Daventry, Kettering, boildiiig stone of fine quality is quarried 


Peterborough and Wellingborough Divisions. Antiqiiities. The most perfect preliistonc 
In addition, the Borough of Northampton antiquity is Hunsbury Camp, traditionally 
returns one Member. known as a Danish encampment, but ru‘v\ 


CommiinicaUoiis. Historically, the slow- established as a pre-Roman fortification 
flowing Nene has been the principal means Unfortunately it has lx?cn undermined hv 
of communication, and through the Middle excavation for iron ore. Of tlie hill top 
Ages was a thriving artery of commerce, fortresses, one at Arbury Hill, one near 
To-day the barge traffic downstream from Daventry, and Rainsborough Camp, near 

Northampton is not large, j-ct this section Charlton, arc the three next in order of merit 

of the Nene, down to the sea. together The Saxon period is represented exclusively 
with the Grand Union Canal, which serves in ecclesiastical architecture. Tlic towers ot 
Blisworth and Daventry, with a branch to Bamack Church and Earls Barton Church 
Northampton, form a network of waterways arc in a class by tbemsclvc.s, and 
which is the equal of any in England. Churches of Wittering and Brigstock there 

It has been pointed out that Watling is much of interest- Of the Normas cities 
Street passed throogh the county. From only five can be traced at the pre^t unie 
the Roman period onward this his always Northampton is of early twelfth^cntuo 
been a main route to the North — a factor constructiofi, but only a postern gate wi 
which has further contributed to the county's a portion of the wall survives. Rocking i 
industrial expansion. The principal rail- C^tle, probably the first to l>c built in 
ways are controlled by the L.M.S., of which country by , William the Conqueror, 
two main lines serve the whole area. From more extensive remains. vnrth- 

Ijondon there arc direct services to Welling- Chill Towns. The county town ^ 
borough and Kettering. ampton (which sec). The city of Peter 
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and the Url>an Districts of Kettering and 
Wellingborough are also described in separate 
articles. The remaining Boroughs arc Brack- 
ley (area 1685 acres, population in 1931. 
'>097): Daventry (area 3633 acres, popula- 
tion m i93i> 3609); and Highani Ferrers 
(area 1945 acres, population in 1931. 2930). 

north AUSTRALIA. A former political 
(ii\ iMon of the continent of Australia, created 
in 19-17 and dissolved in 1931- It is now the 
northern half of Northern Territory, which 
extends north and south through two-thirds 
or the continent, to the northern boundary 
of South Australia. 

north BERWICK. Sec East I^thian. 

NORTH CAPE. A rocky headland rising 
ahiuptly to a height of 1000 ft. above the 



TIIL hORTU CAPK 

1 1 1?, at latitude yi* 10' North. From 12th May to 
^uth July the sun docs not set at this point. 

Photo- OROC 

Sen, and situated on the island of Magero, 
con! i^.'.uons to the mainland of Norway, in 
tlio Aictic Ocean. In the summer the cape 
attracts many visitors, who come there to 
M<’\v the "midnight sun." 

NORTH CAROLINA. An Atlantic state 
'•( lire U S. A,, with an area of 52,4^26 Sijuare 
inilfs and a ]x>piilation (1930) of 3.170,276. 

There are twenty-one cities in the state 
with over 10,000 inhabitants, the largest of 
whicli is Charlotte, with 82.675 *93o* 

otbcis arc Winston Salern^ Greensboro, 
Uurhain, Asheville, Raleigh, the capital 
(^ 7 » 379 ). and Wilmington. 

Physical Features. A coastal plain occupies 
the eastern half of the state, the Piedmont 
plateau the central section, and the Appa- 


in the Blue Ridge Mountains and have a 
mainly south-east course, entering the sea 
through wide-mouthed harbours. The Roa- 
noke. Chowan, Tar, and Neuse, draining the 
northern section, enter Albemarle and 
Pamlico sounds. The Cape Fear. Black, and 
N.E. Cape Fear rivers drain the south- 
eastern part of the state, joining at Wil- 
mington. The region west of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains is drained into the Mississippi 
basin by the headwaters of the Tennessee. 

Agriculture. About 60 per cent of the 
area of the state is farmland. The most 
important products are cotton, tobacco, and 
maize, but the state produces many diverse 
crops. TTie north -ives tern mountain region, 
with its fertile soil, bears heavy crops of 
hay, wheat, tobacco and potatoes. 
The mountain valleys and uplands 
are well suited to the raising of live- 
stock, both beef and dairy ciittlc. 

The Piedmont section is the chief 
manufacturing area, and much of 
the raw' materials for the cotton 
mdls and tobacco factories is groum 
there. 

Manulactures. The principal in- 
dustry is the manufacture of cutton 
goo< 3 s, in which 550 mills are engaged. 

The making of cigars and cigar- 
ettes, tobacco and snuff is next in 
importance. Lumber and timber 
products, including rough timber, 
materials for interior fimshing, fur- 
niture and tar, resin and tur|XiQtine, 
rank third among the state's manu- 
factures. Others are the production 
of flour, cotton -seed products, fertilizers, 
and knitted goods. 

GoTenunent. The present constitution, 
adopted in 1876, is the fourth constitution of 
the state, and was rcviseil and amended in 
1879. 1888, and 1900. 

The legislative powder is N ested in a General 
Assembly consisting of a Senate of fifty mem- 
l>crs and a House of Representatives of 120 
members. 

The executive power is vested in a Gover- 
nor, Lieutcnant-Govcmor, Secretary of State, 
Auditor, Treasurer, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Attorney-General. The 
Governor's power is greatly limited by an 
adniinisti^tive council. 

The judicial department consists of a 


system the west. The highest peak supreme court, having one chief justice and 
>•5 Mount Guyot (7025 ft,). four associate judges elected for eight years, 

A narrow barrier oif sand beaches stretches superior courts, district courts, justices of 
325 muM along the entire coast, enclosing the peace, and inferior courts, 
loemarle and Pamlico Sounds and smaller K0RTHC3LJFFE, Alfred C41arles Wil- 
Kcess lagoons and bays. The bar projects ham Harmsw^orth, Viscount (1865-1922). 
I Hatteras, Cape British journalist and newspaper proprietor. 

N ^ 1 ’ Cape Fear. His first enterprise was to start a school 

y all of the coastal-plain rivers rise magazine, and when fifteen he began 
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contributing to local papers. He was associ- 
ated with several journals before befpnning in 
1888 publication of 



Answers. This peri- 
odical laid the 
foundations of the 
Amalgamated 
Press. In 1894 
Alfred and his 
brother Harold (sec 
Rothermere) 
bought the Evening 
News, and in 1896 
launched the Daily 
Mail. In 1903 the 
Daily Mirror was 
started as a 


woman s paper 
and failed ; changed 
to an illustrated 
a™. paper It proved 

very successful. 
Ttie Continental Daily Mail appeared in 
1905 and control of The Times was ac- 
quired in 1908. Northcliffe exercised con- 
siderable polibcal influence through bis 
pa[)crs and assisted Lloyd George in supplant- 
ing the Asquith Government in 1916. In 1917 
he was chairman of the British War Blission 


to America and was created a viscount. In 


1918 he was Director of Propaganda in 
Enemy Countries. Far-sighted, a supporter 
in tom of the motor and the aeroplane. 
Korthcliffc revolutionist daily journalism 
and was tlie founder of the “ popular" Pr^ss, 
NORTHCOTE, James (1746-1831). An 
English painter, c^brated for bis work in 
portraiture, and also a biographer, who wrote 
histones of famous artists. He was bom in 


the city of Plymouth, and studied in tlie 


schools of the Royal Academy. In 1777 he 
went to Italy for further study. Upon his 
return to England, he was for a time an 
assistant to Sir Joshua Reynolds. The first 
commission which brought him renown was 
an order to paint nine pictures for the 
Siiakespeare Gallery, including *' The Murder 
of the Princes in the Tower." " The Death of 
Wat Tyler," finished in 1786, is anotlier well- 
knoxm picture. His literary fame rests on 
biograpldes of Reynolds and Titian. 

NORTH DAKOTA. A north-central stale 
of the American Union ; lying on the Canadian 
frontier, it has an area of 70,837 sq, miles, 
and a population (1930) of 6^.845. In 1930' 
Fargo (28,619), Grand Forks. Minot, aiui 
Bismarck (11.090). the capital, were cities 
with over x 0.000 inhabitants. 

The Land. The state consists of three level 
or gently rolling plains, rising one alx>ve an- 
other. from east to west. The lowest section 
is the broad, level valley of the Red River 
The Red River Valley rises gradually to the 
rolling prairies of the central plain, in which 
the only section of high elevation is tlu 
Turtle Mountain region on the Canadian 
border. West of the central jilaui, the 
Plateau du Coteau du Missouri, a bold, 
wooded escarpment, extends from the north- 
west comer diagonally acro.ss the central 
region. 

The smaller section south -west of the 
plateau contains rough scmi-^rid vallovb, 
broken by numerous buttes Following the 
Little Missouri River lor a distance of nuu'tv 
miles arc uneven wastes known as 'H.vd 
Lands " 'fhesc lands present a panoiaina f 
buttes and mesas, scarred by ravines, atul 
scattered over with sparse juniper forests 

The eastern portion of the slate is dramrd 
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into Hudson Bay by the Red River and its smaller numbers of sheep, horses and pigs 

tributaries. The Dakota, or James River. graze. The southern areas are sandy and 

drains the south-central part of the state. arid, but in the future may be made suitable 
rhe western part of the state is drained by for agriculture by the abundance of artesian 

the Missouri and its tributaries entering it waters. There is a six months' wet season 

from the west. The north-central region is starting in November, and continuing to May. 
dotted with hundreds of small lakes. The country is rich in minerals, as yet 

AgricoltlUD and Minerals. About 83 per little developed. Tin. gold, mica and copper 
( ent of the population is rural, and the chief are mined, and tungsten and other metals 
ralth of the state is derived from agri- have been found. See Australia. 
cultural pursuits. North Dakota leads all NORTH GERMAN C?ONFEDERATION. 
the states in the production of spring wheat. See Germany (History) ; also Bismarck. 
and it IS generally first also in the pro- NORTH ISLAND. The smaller of the two 
diiction of flax and r>*c. Barley, oats and New» Zealand islands. See New Zealand. 

ina»/.c arc other importint grain ciops, and NORTHMEN, The. This was the general 

the state is noted for its seed potatoes. name for the Danish and Scandinavian 
North Dakota i.s also numl)ered among the adventurers who, for a few centuries, proved 
important livestock states. Its central and a plague to the wealthier races. They were 
\NCslem prairie lands, and the thousands of hardy sailors, but their open dragon-ships 
acres of clover afford such excellent pa.sturc were meant primarily for coasting and for 
and winter feed that dairying is liecoming river-work, nor could the oars be used in too 
lugldy profitable. The entire south-west is rough a sea. They therefore spent the winter 
underlaid with thin beds of lignite coal, little at home, and set out in the spring on cruises 
used except for local pu^-poses. which were essentially business trips, trading 

Manufactures. Agnculturc furnishes the where the folk they visited were strong, 

ra\\ material for the slate’s two important plundering where they were weak or unpre- 
mdiKtnes Idour-inilling leads the manufac- pared The spirit of ads’cnture led many of 
ture of dairy pr^xlucts by only a small them far afield, for they not only raided the 

niargin lirieks and pottery arc also manu* Atlantic seaboard hut made themselves 

faciurid in <piantity dreaded in the Mediterranean. They even 

Government. The first and present state reachc<i *' .Micklcgarth" — the Great City, 
constitution of North Dakota was adoptc<l in C>>nstantinoplc - -where they constituted the 
) The legislature consi-sts of a Senate Varangian Ixxiyguard of the Greek Emperor, 

limitetl to fifty meml>crs and a House of Some went East along the Baltic and up 

Representatives of 113 members. the great nvers of Russia; another expedi- 

Ihe judicial department consists of a lion explored westward from Iceland to 
supreme court, district courts, local courts, Greenland and America As time w’ent on, 

justi(f‘«. of the peace, and inferior courts in many places they came to conquer rather 

I he supreme court is composed of five than to harry, bringing their families with 
judges, elc'ctcd for six years. them. Their most adventurous period was 

NORTH EQUATORIAL CURRENT. Sec the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries; the 
OcK\N. last great Viking \vas the gigantic Harold 

NORTHERN IRELAND. Sec Ireland; Hardrada of Norway, who w-as killed at 
Local Government; and Ulster for a dcs- Stamford Bridge in Yorkshire in 1066, 
cnptiun of the counties. Wherever they settled tliey brought fresh 

NORTHEIRN LIGHTS. The popular name blood and vigour to the coun^N although 
applied to the aurora borealis (whicli sec). too often they hammered a civilizatioa ba^ 
norther territory. One of the to barbarism, as they did in Northumbria. 
1^3litical divisions of the Commonwealth of Perhaps the most remarkable result of their 
Australia, situated in the northern half of the activities was the blending of Norse energy 
<jOnlinent, Ix^tween Queensland and Western and Gallic intelligence into the Norman 
• ustralia TheNortliemTerritory hasan area race, which had so stirring an eflcct on the 
5 ^ Lfi-zo sq miles, but apart from the 20,000 destinies of Europe. 

NORTH POLAR EXPLORATION. See 
I *^*^^^**^s of this number Polar Exploration. 

g wiute, and the remainder Asiatics. NORTH SEA (once known as the German 

north^^*^ ! *^pital, is situated on the Ocban)' A division of the Atlantic Ocean 
karbouT a "deep, spacious which lies between Great Britain and the 

kiRb-wat#»r is built 80 ft. above continent of Europe. It is nearly 70^) miles 

'Ihe from north to south and alwut 400 miles 

•^*^Kclv of Territory consists wide. It has a sea-coast of 4000 miles and 

'natural oastif ” ^ Slaving great areas of its area ts about 220.000 sq. milc^ although 
rw re where 780,000 cattle and a total of 2500 sq. miles of this space is 
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occupied by islands. The depth varies from 
a mean of 100 ft. at the south to 400 ft. at the 
north and 250 ft. in the centre, with a 
maximum of over 2400 ft. at the entrance 
of the Skagerrak. On its shores are the 
harbours of the greatest seafaring nations 
of the world, Britain. Germany and Norway, 
as well as those of Belgium. Holland, and 
Denmark. The waters of the North Sea 
mingle with those of the Atlantic and Arctic 
oceans; the Skagerrak. an arm of the sea. 
connects with the Kattegat and leads 
through to the Baltic Sea. The Kiel Canal 
also offers communication between the two 
seas, while the Fnglish Channel forms the 
southern link with the Atlantic. 

7*hc chief large rivers which flow into the 
North Sea are the Humber and Thames of 
Great Britain, and the Rhine system. Elbe, 
VVescr, Ems, and Scheldt of the Continent. 

Its |X>sition as a sea among seas causes the 
tides to Ixj unusually confusing. Two tidal 
waves enter : one arrives from the Atlantic 
through the Strait of Dover and the Oiannel. 
s>Aeeping northward along the east coast, 
and another comes from the north, moving 
with greater sjjced southward across the 
Norw'cgiari Channel, and thence to the Danish 
and English coasts. The meeting of the two 
tides causes the high tides of the Thames and 
the Wash, and on some coasts, where the 
two tides come together, a difference of 
20 ft. between high and low water results. 

The North Sea is one of the world's most 
productive fisliing grounds, herring, cod, 
haddock, plaice, etc., being taken. 

NORTH STAR, or POLE STAR. A star of 
the northern hemisphere. No matter where 



HOW TO mo TKt NOIlTff ttAtt 

one may in northern latitudes, the direc- 
Cioa nc^ may be found by r^ereoce to 


the North Star. It is easily located from two 
stars in Ursa Major, or Great Bear, “the 
Pointers,** which arc in line with it. The star 
is about one degree from the celestial [K)le 
and is the brightest star in the coiistellatujrl 
Ursa Minor, or Little Bear. It is of thf* 
second magnitude. The Greeks called the 
pole star Cynosura, or "dog’s tail." Our 
word cymosure is used to-day to nw^ai] 
“centre of attraction." Sec Astronomy 
Star. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. The exlicme 

north-easterly county of England, with an 
area of 1,291,97$ acres and a [>opulation m 
193* of 756.723. 

Phjrsicil Features and Scenery. Apart 

from the extreme south-east, which hab brr*n 
disfigured by coal workings and industrial 
expansion, the county is relatively undi* 
vcloped and the scenery iinsj>oilt. In manv 
districts, in fact, the population is thr‘ 
scantiest in England, and thousands ( i 
acres of moorland in the west are desul.dr 
and unworked. By contrast, the ar<M s u 
rounding Newcastle, and extending CaSt 
ward as far as Tynemouth, and westward h, 
far as Ncwbiirn, is one of the most dciiseh 
populated arf!as ol the country 

in scenery it has been held that Xoi ili- 
um licrland has the quality of a Scottish 
rather than an English county Of the 
north-west this is undoubtedl> tiiu, whrn* 
the princi[kal physical feature is tli< langt 
of the Cheviot Hills. h'loni r>(iutli to north 
some of the principal heights are Oijilcstnnr 
Eell, 1555 ft.; Mid J’Yll, 1.S31 ft , I line 
stone Knowc, 1801 ft.; Dcels Hill, ft . 
Bloody Bush Edge, 2<xii ft ; ami the 
Cheviot, 2676 ft. The Northern PenTuiics rr 
contiguous with the Cheviot Hills and lonn 
a rough boundary between Cum oei hand ar.d 
Northumberland. To tlic north the land 
falls away sharply to the valley o( the 
Tweed, but to the cast the slope is 
gentle. The eastern half is occupied hv 
a coastal plain which rises gently ♦<> tJjc 
foothills of the mountains, and contains 


of the cultivated portion of the county. 

The scenery of the western hills is wild ami 
picturesque, and alternates between ]uat 
bogs and bother moors wdth deej) ravint ', 
through which flow inoiintair torrents, 
feeding the waters of the Tyne, the Opn t. 


ind the Till. 

Of the rivers, the North Tyiw uses at a 
lumber of springs in the southern Chcvio s 
md flows south-eastward to a point a 
Ffexham. where it is joined by t Sou Ui 
rync. Its principal tributary is the J t d 
nie South Tyne rises in Uie Penames 
;he county and flows north to HaUwlu ^ 
fchen cast to its confluence wdh the N 
fyne. The combined stnjani flow.s eas 
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Ihc Nortli Sea. The Coquet flows generally 
eist into Ainmouth Ray. The Tweed forms 
tiic north-eastern Ixjuiidary from Carham 
(o l^crwick. It.s principal tributary is the 
I ill a river with one of the most tortuous 
omrscs m Kngland. . , 

Commonications. 1 he principal railway is 
the i> N.K. and the principal railway centre is 
Ne wcastle, which is on the main cast coast 
iiiute from Ix>ndon to Edinburgh. Another 

uuxm hue from 

Newcastle gives VoiaHl’MBKHI.ANH 'f 

( dtion ^uth Car- , f' . . - 

h de lioads are . - » - 

i-('iierallv gofui 

,,, the- cast, hilt ‘ 

,1,1 iifil roach ‘ . 

1' a i.i«h A ' V;'- 

t.iridard in Iho T '/ 

, 1 o r II li 1 g h- ' ^ i 

l.n.ls >/ ■■■ ' 

History. Thoio ^ ^ .. 

is ample ovi 
riciico of an ox- 
I c n d o (I an d .r 

ihlonsivo prohis- * 

loiu roloniza- 

tioa Little is ^ 

kiiown of the v 

f^ntish fnlK' ni 

[.(issesMon at s, \ ' 

the time of tlie ^ 

K'ornan occiipa 
tiuii Inthchrbt 

I' Oman invasion ygcTX . ' ft } ’ 

Northiimlicrland »’ Z y}. 

rt-maincil uii- c; ^ 1 ^ 

toiichetl, and it ■‘'* J**!**^' » 

«as not until 

some time after .. ILi 

the vx.omi inva- /’"iSSiA!. ’ i 
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centuries is largely that of Iwrder warfare, 
fn the Wars of the Roses the I-ancastnan 
cause was espoused. Recent years have 
witnessed the rapid growth of the industrial 
south-east, and a more gradual agricultural 
development in the coastal plain. 

Agricolture and Indastries. The conforma- 
tion of the county has hindered successful 
agricultural development, and to-day only 
one-half of the total area is cultivated, and of 

that less than a 

- quarter isarable 

v,-' Wheat IS not 

extensively cul- 
•*'% ^ ti\ated and the 

principal qtoj^s 
i, are barley and 

.V 'r' yr\* , oats. Of incicxLs- 

K-^w, /\ ing imjK>rtancf' 

L, 1*’ market gar- 

drniiig K^kiI 
^ ^ cioj^s, of which 

'•*’ \ potatoes and 

' '• „ turnips arc- the 

, 4.. t * <^inef, arc pro- 

f'V*' (itably cuUi- 

' *" j' N’ ated The 

' " \ Cf>iinty IS pnri- 

cipally knoun, 
( however, for 

e s'*; ' sheep -rearing, 

'**^’‘* ' ' 3nd huge flocks 

•* \ ’ louer slojx?s of 

Ronninc'. 

Cheviot Hills '''■ 
^ V \ mineral 

^ wealth is in the 

^ coal deposits 

's • •* ' M These are cen- 

tred, with one 


V.’ A.:"', 

■ ■■■f-t . ' I • 










Sion that Roman small exception 

mfluenre was felt. 1' he first definite evidence in the south-east, and have been responsible 
15' of a rapid advance at the beginning of for the grow'tl) of Newcastle. The coai- 
tho “^ond century" A.D., and of the building mining industry has resulted in considerable 
of Hadrian's Wall. After the evacuation by industrial activity. Newcastle remains one 
|he Homans, a period of greater chaos fol- of the princip^ manufactunng centres of 
lowed than in most parts of the country. England, and in addition is a port of the 

Hy tlie sixth century tlie independent first magnitude, 
kingdom of Ikirnicia had been established. Chief Towns. The county town is New^- 
^itli Its capital city at Hamburgh. In the castle (which see). The towns of Berwick-on - 
o ‘O'Ving century Bcmicia was merged into Tweed, Tynemouth, and Wallscnd are also 
le kingdom of Northumbria. Danish descril^ in separate articies. 
uence was never hrmly established, and Alnwick (an* ik). Urban District with an 
Northumbna remained virtu- area of 4778 acres, and a population in 1931 
waV f Norman occupation of 6883; situated on the River Alu. Its 

vsht'd^^ effected without con^derable blood- princip^ fesatures of interest are the castle, 
have ™ barons seems to abbey, priory, and par isli church. The castle 

time P^^ularly oppressive. At this boasts a foundation prior to the Norman 
Its became known under Conquest. It passed into the Percy family 

The hi«f in the fourteenth century, and contains 

^ of the eleventh to fourteenth examples of every style of architecture from 

*93-^C.*,3*^ ^ ' 





irOttTMVIfSBSLAXO 

I. 2, Lookiof im the vaUcy of Hartlw>pa Brook to the Cheviot (U/t cftirr) 

3. tuubam Abbey Church, meioW Early Eoglitb work ; it ftaodt oa the tit# of a church founded m 

the Mventb century. BtaochUod. 

; FrtA; Tmpiof 
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. Norman tyi>e onward. The abl>ey appointed a Norman, Robert of Coniines. 

rl tes from the twelfth ccntur)^ who was slam in the burning of the Hishop‘s 

A Municipal Borough with an area house at Durham, where he had taken 

1 6277 acres and a population of 32,026. in refuge from insurgents. In 1060 a Saxon 

^ t u situated at the mouth of the River earl was created, Cospatrick, sf#n of that 

It is a port and industrial town. Maldred from whom was descended the 

llexham. An Urban District with an area great House of Neville (see Salisbury, 

c 0^2 acres, and a population of 8956 in Earls of; Warwick, Earls of; and 

qu situated near the confluence of the Westmoreland, Earls of). Cospatrick 

rth and South Tyne rivers. This is one subsequently fled to Scotland, where he took 

Mf the most ancient towns in the north of service under Malcolm Can more ; from him 

1 iiirl.uul and was founded at least as early were descended the Scottish Earls of Dun- 

i die seventh century. Its earliest name was bar and March. William I conferred hib 

il ilm staid, and it became, with Lindisfarne, earldom on Walcher of Ixirraine, Bishop of 

see of one of the two bishoprics of Durham, who was murdered by insurgents 

IV rnicia. U has an abbey church, founded at Gateshead in 1080. It is perhaps inc-.jicf t 

O73 though the present building dates to to describe the foregoing as Earls of Northurn - 

tliirict ntii century. lierland ; they were rather ruler.s of lErr.icin. 

Morpeth. A Municipal Borough, with an the northern half of Kortlnin;br*a lo their 
,xr.'a (»f 2216 aries *ind a p<^)pulation of S807 contemporaries they were probably "LarU 
'I. 1^)1, situated on the fringe of the coal- of Northumbria," or simply "Laris" v.ith- 
♦M I(! aild iiitevesting chiclty for the frag- out teintorial addition. 

:i';UaiT lUHis of the castle, which is pro- t)ne of the Conqueror's waiiaas v,as 
I v/t N-'i man found'^i'* ' William de IVrcy, whose ani.cstf>r 

Antiquities. NorthumU^rland is perhaps had settled in Normandy with HroK the 
'! hr; in antiqinli»-‘S than any other English (bangoi (set* Normandy, Dlkks ui ; Tins 
stom- iircK s, hut circles and Willuim, sm named Algrrnon -or AK Gi r- 
■ I'l.j);. belonging to the i»rehisl<;ric peri^^xi in>us. ic William with tlic Wlnskeis — who 
lU' Ireqiient t.'ainp sito-? of the Jtritish wa> giantcd broad lands in the iw rth. dn-d 
I'eo'xl wcur on many of the hdl-lops, in I*al(*stine on the I'ir>t ( rusado 
o.j>ecially at Dod l^\v and Kowting Linn. great-granddaughter Agnes in.irTiod Joscelyri 
A Circle on Gnndon Rig is incomjdete, <h* Lc-nvain, a son of the b'ount of Brabant 
l)ut or.c of the finest of its kind The five and a descendant of Chailcinagnc He 
t^'iifs wlntli remain arc of exceptional size as>niTJ»‘d the name of rVrc\ , family tradi- 

\r'ither Mcll-knowri incgalithic monument lion savs that the famous Blue Lion of the 

A the "Mare and Eoal" near Haltwhistlc IVrcy coat is the old blazori of Brabant, 
o'f the Roman period there is substantial but hcraldrN' w'as not \ct a scicrue in the 
'Md'Mice Lirst m im|X)rlance is the Roman twelfth century, and the Blue Lion is said 
'•\ail, strclchnig from Heddon-on-thc-Wall to have first appeared in the reign of Ed w ard 
'•’tstwcird to the bouiidaiy of Cumberland 1 . The family increased rti jxiwer Richard 
Crooks. (.)f the forts placed at intervals de P<Tcy wa.s one of the Iwenly-five guaril'ans 
along the: w all several can still l>o traced, of Magna Carta. lIcnrN de Percy 1:1 i aov 

ci^vcially m*ai the village of Housestead.s obtained Alnwick, which Ixvame one of the 

(b-orcovicmiii) The Saxon remains arc greatest castles of the noi th. A later Henry 

'scanty, but there arc many imjxirtant rums fought at ('i6cy and niamcd Mary -of 

nf medieval monastic houses. These in- laincastcr, whose grandfather had been the 
dade the .Abbeys of Lindisfarne and Tyne- son of Hrnr>^ HI. Of thoir children, Henry 
laouth Hulnc Piiory' is the only notable "was created Earl of Noii.hu mlxjrland and 
house now extant. The ruins of Thomas, the younger, Earl of Worcester. 

" lire plentiful. The eldest son of Northumberland was 

NORTHUMBERLAND, Dukes and Earls Henry, sumamed Hotspur, from his mipctu- 
1 the Saxon ous courage. One of the most famous 
ouaoin of Northumbria was held by Mor- warriors of th(t day, he acted as Warden of 
Edwin of Mercia. On the the Marshes and fought repeatedly against 
hrok hrothers' earldoms were the Scots, and especially against the family 

Noi *^*'^*ri granted the Earldom of of Douglas. These Uvo great Hour's were 

liad Coj>si or Copsige, who sometimes at war whe n the countries were 

T- deputy to Tostig formally at peace. 1 he ballads of Chevy 

drove n Northumbria. Copsi Chase and of Ottcibuin give tlie stiikingly 
deputy o Osulph, Morcar*ft divergent accounts, resiwlivelv English and 

^ewburn V forces, fired Scottish, of one such affray. This battle was 

sanctuarv rT i ' 1*^ Copsi had taken fought in the reign of Richard II. although 

» slew him. William then ascribed by the liallad to that of Henry IV 
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as each ballad claims a national victory, the 
contest was probably hard-fought but incon- 
clusive. It is a commentary on the relative 
strcngtlis of the central governments in 
England and Scotland that the Percies, 
although regarded as sovereign lords in the 
north, never dominated the Crown as the 
Douglases were able to do over the Border. 

The powerful aid of Northumberland and 
Hotspur made |X)ssible the usurpation of 
Henr^' Bohngbroke, wliu not unnaturally 
watched them subsequently with a jealous 
eye : the Percies, who had probably intended 
him to be a puppet king, thought him un- 
grateful. In 1402 Hotspur defeated the 
Scots at Honuldon Hill, taking prL^oners the 
royal Eaii of Eife and Archil^ld 'Tyno- 
man,” Earl of Douglas. Henry IV deinaiuk-d 
the pnsoneis and so, indirecllv, their lan- 
soms. \\hereujx)n Hotspur allied himself with 
his brother in-law Sir Edmund Mortimer (jkm* 
March, K^ki.s 01) and the Welshman 
tilcndoveei (sec Gi v.ndowkr) to dethrone 
the king. He was defeated and sl.iiu at 
Shrewsbury in 1403. his father made sub- 
mission. escajK’d to Scotland, and was ^lalll 
in a skitmi'^h at Hrarnham M<Mir The 
family honours were restored to Hotspui '' 
son, and the Pcxcics long contiiiuerJ to 
dominate the north Henry, third Earl, was 
killed by the Yorkists at Towlon in 14O1. 
Edw^ard IV' gave the earldom to Lord 
Montague, brother to Warwick the King- 
maker. but in 1469 made him Marquess of 
Montague and restored the earldom to 
Henry, son of the tliird Earl; this Henry 
WTis slain in a rising provoked by the royal 
taxes in 1489. Henry Algernon, fifth Earl, a 
proved warrior, was also noted for his 
learning and piety*. Henry Algernon, sixth 
Earl, in his youth loved Anne Bolcyn. to 
whom he may have been contracted. On 
his death without issue in 1537 lus honours 
expired, his brotlier Thomas having been 
executed for his share in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, 

Among the ministers of Henry VI 1 1 one 
of the ablest was John Dudlev (1502-1553). 
whose father, Edmund Dudley the lawyer, 
had been made so unpopular by his exaction 
of taxes, and had been executed in 1510 with 
his colleague, Richard Empson. Dudley 
proved useful both in peace and war, and 
rapidly rose to power. He received monastic 
lands, was made Viscount ITsle — ^his 
mother's family liad held the title — and, on 
the accession of Edward VI, Earl of Warwick. 
He suppressed Ket's Norfolk rising against 
enclosures, intrigued against and supplanted 
Protector Somerset, and Iiad himself created 
Duke of Northumberland. The evidence of 
his creatures brought Somerset to the block. 
He professed himself an ardent Reformer 


and carried out extremist measures unjxijii, 
lar in the country. An able subordinate?, hr 
was unfit for great power ; he further debased 
the currency, and England suffered from 
rule. On the deatli of Edward VI he pr.i 
claimed Lady Jane Grey (sec Grey. Lat^v 
Jane), w'hose husband was his son (bn Id 
ford. Directly he had marched against tijf 
rightful Queen, Mar>' Tudor, the (xjun.-ii 
detlironed Jane; his army melted, and 
had the meanness to proclaim Mary ai 
Cambridge. He was beheaded on 'lo\v(; 
Hill, ha\ing ^ried to win Mark 's favour 1 ^ 
ccing rcconi iled to the Catholic Chnicli 

In 1557 Mary restored tbo car Id * mu t- 
Thomas, st^n of the Thomas IVrcy Ik Iu m ici; 

*537' V\Vstrnni('I.t,;,i 

led the northern rising of to 

Catholicism. On its failure lie fh'd t.*j ' .m? 
land, w'as sold to the English go\ i iiiiucjit ! 
l>chcaded at York. His brotluT 
whom the title was cntailetl. U'ean.e < 

Earl He had fought stoutly again -m > 
tnd I'rcnch, and haii not joined Ins br(dl:^ 
rising, but in 15K5 he was imprisone.! ni 
Tower, his name having Ih'cm mumUi. >iii -I l\ 
anested consj'nrators. His guilt ! > j- u i. <r 
tain as tlie cause of his death, he 1 si.d ^ 1 
have committed suicide, but tlio nr'u.n, 
stances suggest murdei His son 1 ] rr\ 
fought against the Armada and in the I < .\ 
Countries. He was a pation of the arts a'l' 
a scientist, his astronomical .studies 
him the name of *’ the Wir.ard Earl ” Knb 


Cecil was jealous of his jx)wer, ami tin ] .1:. 
was arrested in 1605. because oiu u: 1.^ 
kinsman had been concenicil in tie' (in:: 
jKiwdcr Plot. He was certainly inruiCMii. 
but he was fined {3o,(x>o and iinj>risoni d m 
the Tower, where he continued his studu" 
After sixteen years he was released by tl“ 
influence of the Earl of Carlisle, who Lid 


married his daughter Lucy. 1 his 
Carlisle, a noted lx?aiity and wit, was tii' 
friend of Strafford and of Pym 
indiscreet parLicij>ant in the political intn 
gucs of the reign of Charles I : slie U traytn 
the King in 1642 when she warned I'y”' 
and four other members of the (.ornmoub o 
their intended arrest. Her brother Algernon, 
tenth Earl, fought for the Parliament ma 
opposed the execution of Charles I and j^ro 
moted the Restoration. 

Joscclyn, eleventh Earl, hl^ving le 
male heir, Charles II conferred the Dnkt 
doro of Northumberland on Coorge ri ^ >• 

his younger son by the ^ ^ 

he died without issue in 1716. J * ^,1 ^ 

daughter was Lady Elizabctli Per V* ^ 
was betrothed to Thomas Thynne o 
leat. In 1682 Thynne was murdered 
followers of Count Kdnigsmar . 
scqaittal caused much scan 
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Klizabcth married Charles, sixth Duke of 
Snmcrsot . she exercised considerable influ- 
f iico at the court of Queen Anne. Her son 
Alt't'rnon Seymour was created Earl of 
North II nilK*rland in 17^9; his son-in-law. Sir 
llugh Smithson, assumed the name and arms 
.,f Percy and in 1766 was created Duke of 
North 11 mt»erland ; from him the present 
Puke IS directly descended. 

NORTHUMBRIA. One of the Anglo- 
s.ixon kingdoms of England. It was formed 
at the end of the sixth century out of the 
two iiidcpcndcnt kingdoms of Deira and 
Hcinicia. The foundation of both these is 
aL>^cine, but by tradition Ida was the fir-st 
king o{ Ikrnicia. and Elia of I'k-ira. 

rhe combined realm cxtendc<1 over the 
wliolc (d the country from the Humbc*r 
north to tlu; line of the Firth and Forth, and 
hiring th<' first half of the s<?venth century 
'\.i<; the hi'^t ^viwcrful of the Anglo-S.txon 
k’j'gdoM's It IS reputed to have oxtcnde«j 
rmihoriU' over the I<ile of Man IJndt-r 
♦*'.‘11 M^'Hia a«.r.nou 'edged th< suzei- 
nr ♦v if the iimthern |>fj\vcr, and the ancient 
-tn of Strathclyde was totally sub 
l iuiri the Iwgnning (»f the «'ight!i 
< itiirv the jM>ver of NTirthumbriu .showmi a 


decline, which was checked only during the 
reign of Eadberht, who penetrated lx;yond 
the line of the Firth and Forth and extended 
the kingdom at the expense of the Piets. 

In the first years of the ninth century 
Northumbria gave allegiance to Wessex. In 
867, however, the Northumbrian army was 
totally defeated, and the southern part of 
the kingdom was severed from it. but it was 
not until the days of King Alfred that the 
kingship was finally al)olished. Even after 
that it was re-established for a short time, 
until the conquest of the north by Edward 
the E-lder. I.^ter it became one of the great 
Earldoms. The most famous of the earls was 
Siward, who held the Earldom until 1055. Sec 
Northumb erl and, Dukes and Earls of 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. A moun 
tainous province of India, lying between 
Afghanistan on the west and Kashmir and 
the Punjab on the east, \Mth an area of 
39.310 sq. miles, of wliich one-third is 
British territory and the remainder under 
tribal chiefs tributary to British authoiity 
The total jvipulation is rath^T over ^.otjo.ooo, 
mainly Mohammedan. .Among m.vny lan- 
guages I’ushtu is most in use .About 30 
IR'r cent of the area is r*i]ti\ated iniiiet ard 
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ohmand village in Waiiriitan, with watch-towers and terraces of rultivatrd Kind 
f*koto: Ct^rmJ 
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wheat are the grain crops, especially with the 
help of irrigation. 1 he higher ground is of 
little value except for sheep. 1 he chief 
town and administrative centre is Peshawar 
(population i2i,S66). which controls the 
entrance to the Kh>i>cr Pass and the trade 
between India and Afghanistan: it has rail* 
wTiy communication with other parts of 
India and to the frontier of Afghanistan. 
The frontier territories were annexed to the 
Ihinjab in 1849 and r< instituted a province in 
1901. The tribal territories arc under politi- 
cal agents. See Mokmands, 

NORTH-WEST MOUNTED POLICE. See 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. When Con- 
stantinople came into jx^ssession of the Turks 
European merchants were deprived 
of their most convenient route to the East, 
and the desire to find a ne\^ trading route 



when, in he anchored in what is nn , . 

New York J 3 ay. ^ 

Sir Martin Frobisher began a scries of 
English cxjieditions in 1.570 that were to 
last nearly three centuries. John 
made the next attempt, he traverse*! tj,,. 
Strait that since has borne his name, anj 
in 1587 advancerl as far nortli as 70' r ' N Of 
still greater importance was the expcaiti*)n 
begun in 1616 by William Ikifhn and Itolnn 
Bylot. One of the aims of the Hudv^u s 
Ikiy Company, again, w^astofind this pass.i<v 
In 1818 began the final senes of exfx di- 
tions, when Commander John 
sent out m commainrof the Isabella and thr 
Alexander. Among the names td 
plorci's wlio followed him. the niosi eeleIjraU i 
IS that of Sir John Franklin, who lo t hi, 
life in the Korthern wastes, but uas m - 
first discoverer of the passiige. fu; tfa- 

reached by his ships btoui^iit h.-i. 
to witlnri a few milics of tlif* ku ).' ■ 
waters North west'll An;;:]., 
leading dirccrfy to Asm 
I n 1850-5T, Sir K M(( liuv- 
IkTiiig Strait reached ]ki.ik> I.:..-; , 
b)- ship, and then cotnjjht'.'d i; 
jMssage eastward on for t .l- • 
reached Halnn liay in oiu' <>! Su h 
IV'lchet's ships. 

In 1905 Roald Arnunds* n, 
coverer of the South rdr. rjM'ri. 1 
trip through the pa5»s,ige frorr. t»i. 


was fur years an incentive to the most daring 
navigators of Eurojie, They and their 
j^atrons. when they knew tliat the continent 
discovered by Columbus w^as not India, con- 
ceived that they would disc/>vcr a pa,ssage 
enabling them to reach the Pacific and tli^ 
countric.s of the Onent. 

Such a thoroughfare l)ctwcen the Atlantic 
and Pacihc Oceans, along the oottb coast of 
North America, is known historically as the 
North-West Passage 

As early as X497i fbc Cabots sailed from 
England in an attempt to find a shorter 
route to the East Indies. They landed near 
Cape Breton and set up the English flag. 
The following year, John Cabot's second 
attempt to find the North-West I^'assagc met 
with Liilure when hts ships were blocked by 
ice as they sailed up the west coast of Green- 
land. fie then passed over Davis Strait to 
the modern Baffin Land. In 1524 Vcirazano, 
sailing under the French flag, made an effort 
to find this passage. Jacques Cartier, in 
1536, discovered the St. Lawrence River, 
while seeking a new route to China, flcnry 
Hudson, who was sent out by the Dutch 
East India Com]>any to find a shorter route 
to the South Seas, tlKHight that ^ had 
discovered the opening into the Pacific 


Atlantic to the Pacific in thr m'h; 
Gjoa, passing between thv Ain»’ri«'.iii iniir 
land and the a>ast islands to Iknn.i; 

Tlie Gjod was the first vessel lo s<ul 
the North-West Passage. 

NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. All tl.ai 
part of C-anada, except the YuJ.on. Ivjm,' 
north of. and excluding, the mm- 
it comprises the Districts of Ma'I: :!/:- 
Kecwatin and Franklin fht* " 


1.309,682 square miles, approxiinafi-lv 
third of tlie total area of the Dominion 11“ 
|x>pulat ion, which was 97^3 
of about 4000 Indians, 4700 Eskimos rui * 
about 1000 whites and half-breeds M ' -t 
the region is a plain, broken by lakes and 
rivers, and sloping toward Hudskjn Riy ami 
the Arctic Ocean. To the north he tlic 
icattcred islands of the Canadian Arctic 
Archipelago, of which only the casteru ouls 
ire elevated. Geologically. V,,’ 

iectioa belongs to the LaurcniJaii 1 la to ■ 
t>nt the western part is built o( newer r ■ 
uid thcMackenu^aUcy bas nitny sbet- 
>{ alluvial soil. The largest lala-s aie (. 
Scar and Great Slave; the rrmcipal 
uc the Mackensic and the t.«PI 
jong stretches of the anJ 

lavigable in sununcr, and 
itrait are open to shipping at I« ast 
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WllARP KtM>Lt'TIOS, N«>RTII-Wi:iT 7 1 KHITORII ■> 

1 }ir H C. ('hiir< h nnd Missimi HiuMings czut l*{‘ fir t 4 n::aiirb.>I 
/“Wo f atutJtavt .Vras Duffau 


•1 < Siiniincr is warm Imt 

rt, uii'.lfT IS an<i rol<l Sno\%fa!l is 

ir. >•!' j,it( 

Resources, flic Macki’nzto Kivci basin is 
li a\'ils Vijth birch, pirir, sjirucc and 

nt ilf'I SJH Cios, 

irul the lu‘r n 
Ij.vrtol llic'Iciri- 
iiiiir'S j^ener.illy 
IMS a fair sprink- 
hii;^ (if trees To 
tli( noith, li(n\- 
Nfgcta- 
tKMi bi-eoincs 
’tuhted. The j 
• “’kinds have a 
sTiitUrciI tuiulra 
growth, and 
diose in tlie cast 
‘oinc i>cnnanoni 
c sheets. The 
nvcjs arc filled 
'viUi edible fish, 
chief pro- 

'l^n a,e '“"’"*0 akx ., 




‘*armg ani- 
among 


rOKlAQ CtlANNEL, AKUAVlK (maCKCKIII. ULITa) 

Photograph taken by inoonitghl. 

Photo : Cmmodum Ofitriml .V«r» ifuftom 


'in'im. otter, imnk, and 

1 lie. e are vast g.aru.g ground^ for 

’'’^entlv 'in 0*1 has bcc. found 

<'->coveries of™ "hilc new 

'“come the nrinrVnT ™*y shortly 

1 -ipal source of cntcriirisc. 


Water- jKjwcr revniut' aif important and 
widely spread I hnniphoMt Hm' region There 
are no towns 

GovemmeQt and History'* 1 he government 
of the North-West Territories i-’ administered 

b> a branch nf 
the Df. jiartment 
(d the Interior, 
and law and 
order is largely 
i:. tiio !ia:ids of 
the Kny al ('ana 
dian Mounted, 
Police Tlie oM'j 
cia! he.id of tin 
.nlmii.i«it ration 
IS a Onnmis 
sioncT, who re- 
sides at Ottawa 
Until I S 6 9 . 
Rupert's I^nd 
and tlic Nortli- 
^^’est Territory , 
^ wi^ -w .‘TO including 

IK (MACKCKiii. itLiTA) mofc than 

I by inoonitghi. double llic area 

ciml Sort ifuftom of thc present 

Territories, were 
thc property of tlie Uudsim's Hay Com- 
pany, which surrendered its governmental, 
but not its tr«u1ing priMleges, for ^30^1, cxx?. 
Between i86q and 1 q 1 2, the area of Uic North- 
West Territories has l)een gradually' lessened . 
first, by ihc creation of the province of Mani- 
toba in 1870, then l>y thc separation of the 
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Yukon III 1898; next by the erection of 
Alberta anti Saskatchewan into provinces in 
1905; and. finally, by tlie enlargement of 
Manitoba, Ontario, and Quebec in 191 


most, being originally built of wood, have 
at some time been destroy^l by fire. In the 
larger towns stone and brick are now used 
The capital Oslo, is described under a sep;ir- 
ate heading. 

Bergen, one of the chief seaports, 
lies at the head of a fjord on Uk* 
west coast, with a background of 
lofty mountains. It is 186 miles 
north-west of Oslo. The town, 
founded in 1070, was built of wtKxl. 
and was scvcial times ravaged hy 
fire. The moilcrn town is built nf 
stone. The rainfall is unusuallv 
heavy, averaging annually alxnit 
73 

Kaily III the fourteenth centurv . 
liergeii bt'caino an important im ni 
ber of the Hanseatic Lorague (whw ii 
see). Us jKipulation of 98,303 (19^') 
makes it the stx;oiKl laigest city o! 
Norway. 

Fredrikslad (population 14.0?,^) 
on CKlo Fjoid at the mouth iit Iht 
Kiver (iloininen js the 



UX'. CAllIKS NEAR FORT NORMAN, NOKTH-WEST 
TCRRITOKIES 

Pkolo Smui/ 


The Tenitoncs are not easily acrcs'.ihle. 
ext epl h\ ilie nwrs in summer lime 

NORWAY. A Kingdom in the western jurt 
of the Scand'navian IVninsula It is a pariow 
strip \,if niggctl country, cxt<-nding fiom the 
SKageirak on the .south to North Cai>e in th*‘ 
Arctic- S\all)ard (SpitsU'rgen). a group of 
Inlands lying m the Arctic. 430 nules f.other 
nortli, belongs to Norway' *I ho area of 
N\.rwa\ IS 1^4,588 scjuarc miles. 

People. Inhabiting the j>enin.sula ."it an 
rally age were a f>cople who. living in a land 
th.it was largely coast dine, ckw chjjX'd the 
se.ifaring characteristics of the Vikings I roin 
these a^c^sto^^ come the mcxlern Nor- 
wegians Survivals of the early picturesque 
hfe, cnstom.s. and architecture are still met 
with in the remoter parts of the country. 

in no other kiirojican country is society so 
democratic. There arc no privileged classes 
and no orders of nobility. Almost three- 
fourths of the jieopic live in rural communi- 
ties along the fiords ; there arc comparatively 
few in the interior, and many of the high, 
bare mountains arc wholly uninhabited. 

Norway has a population of 2,871.400 
(1934). including a few I-apps in the far 
north. 

The Norwegians have emigraterl in great 
numbers in recent years, chiefly to the United 
States of America and Canada 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the 
established religious body, but all denomina- 
tions enjoy frei^om of worship. The most 
important of the organizations outside the 
regular Church arc the Methodist and 
Baptist 

Cities. Nearly all the towns are seaports; 


timlxr jHirl and !»as shipbuilding yard,. 

Hcifunirr/esi, llu‘ most norlhcily m 

the wiuld. lies 300 mill'- muth of tin* 

Circle I i-shing .md An In' himtin;; an* th* 

I hief interests I he ]v>pnlnl ion is about .yi'f 



HAYMAKING IN A NORWEGIAN VALLEY 

Here the hay 1* dried on wire hnes. 
Fhdo V. & U, 


wanger, on 

ingerfjord, is a very 

ly ol wood, and it is noted tor »tsc i 

h. There are shipyards, macbm 
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( i)tton fdctorius, and woollen mills. Popula- 
lion, 46,780 (1930). 

Sandffiord (population 7000) and 1 onsberg 
(population 12,000), both on Oslo Fjord, arc 
tjic principal whaling ports. Sandefjord has 
line museum of whaling, the best in the 
\N oriel. 

Trondheim, a seaport on the west coast. 
I roju January, 1930. to March, 1931. it was 
. ailed by the ancient name of Nidaros. Its 
Viiplo-Korman cathedral is the most imptjs- 


Norway's outer coast line is 1700 miles in 
extent, but if the fringed shores of the fjords 
arc measured, it is i 2.000 miles— long enough 
to reach halfway around the world. The 
fjords arc long arms of the sea reaching into 
the land between high, precipitous cliffs. 
I he entire coast is fringed with numerous 
islands, about 150,000 in all. In the north 
these Lslands arc extremely rugged. The 
I-ofotcn Islands, lying 100 miles north of the 
Arctic Circle, form the most prominent 



LOOKING OVER THE HORDFJURD FROM IIJELLE 
l*k<do ■ NerweftMH St*i€ JUiUrmyi 


:n- < hurrli in Non\ay, and is the scene of the 
<ironatK)n of Norway’s kings and queens. 
I )i<' city lias export tiadc in copper ore, iron 
pyrites, wood pulp, limber and fish. lt> 
p<jpulatiun is 54. 4 58 (1930). 

'Iromsb, in Finmark, is the largc^it town 
in tlu* north It is a busy fishing jxirt with 
'>ornc shipbuilding and is a centre of Arctic 
interests. Population 10,336. 

Physical Features. Non^^ay is a rugged 
a Mand of ancient rocks, the coasts 'ol 
" uch arc indented by hundreds of deep and 
'MiKing fjords, bordered by steep cliffs. 

pJateaux. or firtds, 
extensive snowficlds and 
irr, from this barren region 

IS 1! '1 central part of the country, 
the mounlv^ “ Nonvay. Sheltered ^ 
clad l.nu narrow lakes, low. forest 

strips of grassland. 


group Their lolly, )agged jx'ak.s are coverc^l 
with snow\ anti their lower slopes arc iiiliab* 
ited by millions tif older ducks, valuable lor 
their down Thc.se islands arc the centre of 
the cod hshcries uf Nt^rvvay. 

Numerous streams tlow along the steej' 
western inount«iin slojx-s to the sea, but 
there arc few of economic imjK)rtance, except 
for |>ossible water pi.nvr. Among the largest 
streams an.', the Glomnien, which flows into 
the Skagerrak, and the Drammen. having its 
outlet in a western .irm of Oslo Fjord 

The largest lakes include Mjosa, Rands 
fiord. Nissor Vand, and Tyri Fjord. Alx)ut 4 
per cent of the area of Norway is occupied by 
lakes and rivers 

CliznAte. Norwav extends north of the 
Arctic Circle for about 3 ch) miles, but the 
cold IS moderated somewhat by the Atlantic 
winds. On the western ccxist the w'lntcrs arc 
mild and the summers ccr>1, while m the 
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interior the winters arc extremely cold and 
the summers comparatively warm. In the 
region of Oslo, the mean temperature for 
July is 61®, and for January 25®. In the 
north there are two months of uanter dark- 
ness, and in the summer there is no night, 
daylight lasting from May to August. The 
North Atlantic Diift, washing the western 
coasts, keeps the harlwurs open all the 


mountain huts, or sarters. The cattle are 
small, but give gocxl milk, and Norwegian 
dairy products are exported in large quan- 
titles to Great Britain The small fjord 
|X)ny and the larger farm horse and shf<M, 
are extensively reared. J'he nomadic Lapps 
in the north keep herds of reindeer, whi( ij 
serve them as beasts of buideii and furnisli 
fexxi and clothing. 



SORWroiAK rjOKO AffU VII.LAGF 
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winter. Hainfall ls lieavy' in the west at all 
seasons and lighter in the east. 

Agricolturc and Livestock. Alwut three- 
fourths of the country' is barren and moun- 
tainous : forests cover much of the remaining 
land, leaving only atKiut 4 per cent for 
cultivation. Oats and potatoes are the chief 
crops Barley and rye arc also grown, and 
there is some wheat in the south. The small 
production of cereals falls far short of the 
needs of the people. Grass is cut on the 
slopes and drt<^ on fence-like structures for 
hay. There has been a steady increase in 
the number of small farms of from 5 to 25 
acres. 

Livestock arc important. In the mountain 
pastures, herds of cows are kept during the 
warmer season by Norwegian women who 
spend the summer months in the lonely 


Over onc-fifth of tlic country is wcKidc.l, 
and timber and wooil prcxlucts aie imix)rtan{ 
exports. The forests of the .soutli-w'cst arc 
the chief source of timber, throc-fonrths nl 
A'hich is pine. Abovx the Ixdt of fus wlii< ii 
mcircles the mountains are bircli forc'^ls 
rhe State owns considerable tr«w:ts of tli*’ 
forest land. Many millions of new trees arc 
planted annually. , 

Fisheries. The waters of the fjords ami 
the coast waters are richer in hsh tlian nv''^ 
was, and fishing is among the Oldest am 
nmt important industries. 'J'hc cod fisncr . 

the largest of which are in the 
t 5 tand«. are the most Irpl” 

:»tch is second »n value, and jmn 

lalmon, lobsters, and sea-trout arc m g 
lauge quantities. The fislnng 
peculi« to Norway, arc being rcpl.iced uy 
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motor vessels and steamers: bank fisheries 
have been developed, and the coast indus- 
tries have been improved and extended. A 
large Norwegian whaling fleet works in the 
waters of tlie South Atlantic. The processes 
of prescr\*ing fish have also been im|)rovcd. 
and trade in tinned fish is important. 

Mining and Manuiaetores. Copper and 
iron ore arc the chief minerals. Silver and 


of the manufactured articles used in the 
country. 

Transport and Conunerce. There are many 
miles of excellent roads and over 2000 miles 
of railways. Several lines have been electri- 
fied ; one of the most remarkable is tliat be- 
tween Bergen and Oslo which, in its length 
of 305 miles, pierces 184 tunnels and rises 
to 4276 ft. It was oi>ened in 1909. From 
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nickel are also found, and there is a large 
production of aluminium. There are im- 
mense coal deposits in SjMtsbcrgen. now being 
exploiter! by Norway. 

Norway, which has been slow in industrial 
dfrveloproent, is becoming more and more a 
manufacturing countr>'. In proportion to 
its size, it has greater water power possi- 
bilities than any other country in the world. 
On the introduction of electrical machinery, 
plant for the smelting of ores was established, 
and metal-working and manufacture of 
machinery have developed. Timber pro- 
ducts, imduding rough timber, furniture, 
wood pulp and paper, are by far the most 
important manufactures. Chemicals (especi- 
ally nitrate of calcium), ships, ropes and 
textiles are also made, but as yet Nor- 
way is compelled to imjiort a large part 


Narvik in the north-west a high-lcvci ln>' 
leads to the Swedish iron mines in I.^pland 
Norway for centuries has been faniou'- 
as a seafaring nation. Norwegian vessels ;m* 
extensively engaged in foreign trade, lor 
several decades, foreign commerce has been 
steadily increasing. The cost of imp)rted 
goods exceeds the value of the national 
exports, but this loss is offset by tlic profits 
from the foreign shipping trade. Norway s 
largest trade is wiUi Great Brftain and 
Germany, and there is a good deal of com- 
merce with Denmark, Russia, f 

Iceland and the Netherlands. The c 
articles of export are fish, dairy ^d 
products and ships, and the 
ports are cereals and other foodstuffs, > 
cotton and woollen goods, hides, hcmi). 
and engines. 



». The Harbour, t, Natioaal Tboatra from Um Royal Palace Gardens, y The Flower Markrt. 
Plmlc§: A'enaaffan Steto Rtukmmyt 
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Tjtng fiftgA and Literatore, Dano-Norwe* 
gian, i.c. almost pure Danish, has been the 
business and literary language of the country 
since the end of the fourteenth century, when 
NorvvTiy w^as made a part of the kingdom of 
Denmark. But a recent wave of nationalism, 
and demand for suppression of long -estab- 
lished Danish influences, gave rise to a new 
language called Landsmaal, which is based 
on the ancient Norw^ian dialect; a move- 
ment to make it the official language of 
Norway has met with success. 

The literature of Norway had its beginning 


tween the ages of 6 and 14 years, llie school 
system is highly organized, providing, bt- 
sides elementary instruction, commercial, 
agricultural and technical education. There 
are normal schtKils, a technical high schen.] 
at Trondheim and a university at Oslo. 

GoTemmeili. Norway is a constitutional 
hereditary monarchy, having a constitutiofi 
dating from 1814, with many modifications 
Doth men and women over 23 years of ai-,' 
are entitled to vote, and women, as well a , 
men, may sit in the National Legislature 

The executive |x>wer is vested in the Km. 





ROVAC PALACX. OSLO 
Sarmt^n StaU ^aifawvi 


m the sagas and the 5 »ongs of the skalds, or 
early Ijards. IU*mnant.s of these songs and 
poems are preserv^ed in the Jidda of Icelandic 
literature. During the period of union witli 
Denmark (1380-1814), Norway had no 
separate literature. The first great |)ott of 
modem Norway was Hcnnk Wergeland 
{1808-1845). Asbj6rnsen (1812 -^55) and Moe 
were responsible for the revival of tlic old 
folk songs and popular ballads in the nine- 
teenth century. 

To the later period of modern literature 
belong the greatest of Norwegian writers, the 
poet and novelist Bidrastjeme Bjdrnson, and 
the dramatist Henrik Ibsen, whojic plays 
liave won international fame. Among noted 
writers of the present age arc Jonas Lie, 
Alexander Kielland, Arne Garlxirg. Knut 
Hamsun, and Sigrkl Undset. The last two 
won the Nobel I*riie for Literature in 1920 
and 1928. respectively. 

E dn catioiL Education is compulsory be- 


and Ins Council State, toniristin^ cf li - 
Minister of State and eight Councillors 
The kgislaiivr jKju-cr belongs to tin: 
thing, a representative a-vscrnbly of the j.r - 
pie, which is elected every three* years aiv' 
meets annually. Th«.* Storthing is divj-Joi 
into two Chambers, the Upper, or Laijkm:, 
consisting of onc-fonrth of the iiumiUjm .. 
and the Odelsiking, or Lower Chaml>'*i, 
which all Bills originate. A Bill passed tim e 
times over the King's veto becomes la^'- 
Hiatory. The early history of No:)'a> 
turns about the life of the Vikings 
monarchy was founded by Harold I, 
Fair-Haired, who in 872 united tander 
rule the several tribes of the country wlin > 
had been controlled by jarh, or petty cine 
Uins. In the next two centuries. Chnstiauitv 
was introduced by the Vikings— who in t n * 
waoderings liad come into contact wi 
Chmttan nations — and in the clevent i cm 
tury was mode the religion of the en 
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country by Olaf, tbe patron saint of Norway. 
nnd('r Haakon the Old (1217-1263), the 
longclorn reached the height of its |x)wer, and 
colonics were founded by Norsemen in 
Iceland and Greenland and on the Shetland 
Islands In 1319. there lx*ing no immediate 
heir to the throne, the crown was given to 
Magnus Eriksson of Sweden, a son of 
Haakon's daughter, and since that date. 
N(,iw.iy has not had a Norwegian king. The 
,.(Xt ruler, Haakon VI, married puecn 
Margaret of Denmark, who. on the deaths of 
her husband and son. Ixxame t)ic sovereign 
.)f both Norway and Denmark. By the union 
of Kalmar in 1397. Norway, Sweden and 
Penmark were united under her rule. Sweden 
scfcded al)Out 125 years later, but for four 
• fuluncs Norway was united to Denmark 
See [// NMAKK (Hl^to^y). 

.•\t the conclusion of tlic Napoleonic wars, 
iknm.irk. a> a i'iini>hrncnt for its support of 
Naiinlcuri, was fou.vd to transfer the sover- 
/jgnly of Norway to Swedisi, as the latter 
.uLiiiliy h.i<l been loyal to the allied Powers 


I he Norwegians I efv ,, .i, , ..pt tlic 'J'reat) 

'i Ku'l ( |anuar\ . by which thecountT> 

w.e fuied to Sweden 'liny declared then 
nulci MulMue and adopted' a constitution 
‘Ithouiili a!ii»wcd to k<'cj) its own constitu 
t,.;n \urv.ay w as cornjielled to submit to th< 
ipicn liiicughoul the nineteenth century, 
i:n utVisUd upon its rights ol 

: <i. ;w rdt iKc witliin its boundaries, and 
Mc'ut With the unioti iiicrrsiscd, 

A Kational State. In King OM.'ai’s 

I hj-il to gi'iul Norway a ^<-parate consular 

bio.,. wt aflaus to n climax, Nor- 
'07 i.iii inckp' iid# nec was jiroclaimed, but 
d,.>w thr desire to maintain friendly 
‘ With Swcd' ii. lire Storthing invite<l 

O car to name one of his sons as King 
^ .NOiway. Uiv>u the refusal of Oscar to 
tli»‘ throne for liis son. Charles, the 
< ciMid son of the ('lown Pnnr c of I>nmark 
’ cljo.scn as the ruler of Nonvay. 

A.t.r the accession of ( harlcs in 1905 as 

I I f ' s‘M«1iIy develop. 

cxt<*ndcd to the women 
\uir iMv' women citiiens 

■'nen terms as 

■itintl,.. eligible to 

and "1- Other dcmowatic 

',r' "‘“‘I®- There 

Ih'' liquor “ «ap«t to 

profit<! • j ^**^®*^ ^be new system 
given to "the **** **** liquor 

'‘'CoL one of^! Norway ‘has 

of Europe. * temperate countries 

"cutra***^ Norway remained 

ay has Uken a very active part in the 


international peace movement, being one of 
the first countr.e.s to recommend toe con- 
elusion of arbitration treaties. Unconditional 
arbitoation treaties have l>ecn concluded with 

orthe'^I Me >•* a member 

ot the League of Nations 

Sco?5^^^' 

NORWICH. A city and County Borough 
and the county town of Korfolk, with an area 
of 7898 acres and a population of 126,207 in 



.S'OkWICH catiilokal 

Its great tot g!oiy is ihc finely lajK-ruig spac. 

' aVonrKk C-or/ioraltof* 


1931. Situated on the River Yaarc, j 15 mrics 
from I^uidon. and served by the L.N.E.K. 
There is a corjKiration aerodrome. 

From llic cailiest times the city has been 
of commercial importance. U is a market 
towm, siluale^i in the ccntic of the a\orth 
Norfolk agricultural district, and over io<'» 
miles from any city of hke sue Brewing 
and malting have been established lor many 
years, but the primary industn' to day is the 
manufacture of ladies' shoes,' which gives 
direct employment to over lo.ooo. Other 
importarit manufactures arc mustard, starch, 
rayon, silk d)Ting and weaving, steel con- 
structional engineering, electrical macliinery, 
chocolates, crackers, wire netting, clothinc* 
aircraft, etc. 

Traditionally, Norwich dales from the pre- 
Koman period, but the excavations made at 
Caister appear to disprove that claim It is 
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STRAN'OLft'S HALl., NOKU'ICII 

Now used as a museum, this house was built in 
the fifteenth century. 

Pkaio. Serrriik c^pomiton 


certain that the town was captured by the 
Danes in 870, an<I that it was bnnied by 
Danish marauders at the iK'Rinning of the 
eleventh century. After the Contjuest. tin- 
rebellion of the Marl of Norfolk was centmi 
here. The twelfth and thirteenth eenturus 
witnessed a influ.v of I’lemish UTavers 

who introduc4:d the manufacture of worst etl 
and made Norwich one of the most prosp<-r 
ous cities of the Middle Ages. Nonvirh 
and woollen gcxxi.s liccanio wot Id -famous 
The modern city retains mimcious liml,]. 
ings of historic interest. The cathedral is on*- 
of the finest exampies of Norin.m arrhi 
lecture in the country arul dates from th. 
year 1096. The castle— the great buikiu.i; 
that dominates the town -includes the 
of the Norman castle built by Molx rt Higoi 
at the end of the eleventh cciituiv 

NOSE. •' i he nose." says one auiliorit) i >1 
ph>T>iology. "is nine-tenths for breathing and 
one-tenth for smelling." I he air onlrrs 11,. 
nose through two openings 01 noubih, ulvnti 
arc separated by a thin wall or partiii..i, 
of cartilage and Ixme. flu* septum 1 h, 
nostrils open into the titisal passafirs ulii'i 
lead liack to the ui>i>cr jxirt of the iIikkU .ii, ! 
permit the j>assagc of air tliiough llu* pli.ir 
yiix and the wiiulpipc into the lung, i rtoii 
nasal passage is hne<l with inmini" mrin 
brane, which is covered with minut* liair, 



KOKWIC*! BfA«lt«T 
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rh<*sc hairs (ciha) catch the dust that is 
l,r(Mthc<i into the nose and i>revcnt its pass- 
er to the lungs. In the walls of the nasal 
arc coils of tiny blood-vessels, 
function it is to warm the air Ixsfore 
enters the lungs 

Ihe highest part of the nasal cavity is the 
.f it of the sense of smell , it contains a small 



CPUS*: stCTJOV or Tltr NObfc 
(lianclics of na^al nrrve , (b) oIfacl(»rv 

[I'fvi's; (c) ‘.upcrior ndi*.4l nerve, (<f) inferior 
nerve. 


lra( t o( imicous membrane, in which arc 
ihstiibiited tlie tcrmiiiiU fibres of the olfac- 
lui\ nerve, or the nerve of smell When the 
thueous nKinbniiic of the nasal passages 
tx'fomes ifinaincd. as a result of " catching 
ojld, " llie sense of smell is affected because 
the wav to the smelling centre is obstructed 
NOTARY PUBLIC (I^tin nof4inus, from 
‘a mark") An officer authorized by 
h\\ to attest deeds or waitings so tliat they 
"lay be arrepted in foreign countries, and to 
(citiiy topics of legal documents for the 
same piii|x)sc Notaries arc apjxunted by 
the Archlnshop of Canterbury through the 
Master of the Court of Faculties, who has 
also j)owcr to strike a notary off the roll. 
In England no one can, save in special cases, 
admitted as a notary unless he has either 
^rved as apprentice to a notary or is a 
soucitoi. In colonial appointments, Uie dis- 
cretion of the Court of Faculties is un- 


Manner in which numbers 
method of writing 
mbcTs. using the nine digits, i, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6. 

tmn i'OU- 

know th rived from tliat people. We 
chum Arabs never laid 

kdfr,vl but always acknow 

thm u! ” «' ‘he ihndus. T, 

''0'“^ wh.r'nil^ 


• «iiu me pMce 

eh plays so Urge a part in all 


computations. I^conardo of Pisa (1200) 
did much to forward the use of this system 
of numerals, but it took about two centuries 
after his time for it to gain a foothold. 
Arabic displaced Itnman notation only after 
a long struggle. 

Roman Notation. The Roman notation 
expresses iiumlx.‘rs by means of capital let- 
ters, as I, V, X. L, C, D, M We still retain 
it in nurnlxiring chapters of books, volumes 
of Ixioks, hours on clocks, and for art pur- 
jiosos. The letters, v alues, and rules guiding 
their use arc as follows - 

I rcpicsciits I, 


V 

5- 

X 

. 10. 

L 

30 

C 

, 100. 

I) 

500 

M 

, ItXX) 


1. Hy placing a li tter denoting a smallci 
number m front of one denoting a larger 
numl>or, the value of the larger number is 
dvxrcascd , eg 1 in front of X. or IX, 
denotes (j 

2. W’hen a letter denoting a smaller num- 
ber is placed after a letter denoting a greater 
number, the greaUr niiinlx»r xs increased, 
eg II placed after X, or XII, denotes 12 

5 A letter nipcated denotes the value re- 
jieatcd ; c g. XXX IS 30, CC is 200. 

4. Placing a horizontal line over a letter 
rnulliphes its value by 1000; as C denotes 
100,000 

Arabic Notation. Because of the place- 
value featuic of this system, we are able to 
leprescnt unlimited senes of numlK'rs wath 
no more than ten symlxils. 

The successive places in a numlicr are 
called orders of units 'The orders increase 
fuini right to left in a tenfold ratio, the first 
Older is units, the second tens, the third 
hundreds, and so on. In other words, our 
Arabic, or Hindu, notation is a decimal 
notation (l^tin decern, ten). 

Other Notations. The important point of 
distinction among the vanous s>’stems which 
have existed is the base of each system. 
The Hebrews used the base 10, the decimal 
base (from lingers on both hands). In the 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates. 60 is 
found as a base, 100 appvearing as 60 and 40. 
Among early jicoplcs of Western Europe 
is found the base 20 (from the number of 
fingers and toes) ; when they reached 20 
in count, they scored by a mark on the earth, 
or a cut in wood, or by some manner of 
mark that w‘Ould hc^ld the numl>cr. We 
find the .m>ic (20) common in Ireland and 
Wales. A survival of the base 20 is found 
in the h'rench for So, quatre-imgt (four 
twenties). 
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NOTOCHORD, no' id Aorcf. A primitive 
type of spinal column. See Invertebrates : 
Zoology. 

NOTRE DAME. no ' ir ' dahm , Cathepral 
OF. A cathedral of Pans, built on an island 
in the River Seine, in the heart of the citv. 
The story of the cathedral is interwoven 
with much of the literature and art of 
France. Several churches have stotxl on its 
site, and the present building was begun 
in 1163. 

The style of arclntecturc is early Gothic, 
and the church is characterized by a stately 
Simplicity and wondejful balance of its parts. 

NOTTINGHAM. A city, ( ounty Borough 
and county town of Nottinghamslurc, witli 
an area of 16,166 acres and a population in 
1934 of 26 vS.85o, situated on the River 7 'rcnt, 
123 miles from la>ndoi;. and served by the 
L.M.S R. and the L.N \\ K It is one of Uie 
principal industrial touns of the Midlands, 
its progress in this respi-ct having beiui 
facilitated by the pro.Mniity of coaliields and 
ironstone, and by its excellent rail and water 
communication?* Historically, the most im- 
portant industry’ is that of lacc-making, with 
which is couplevi the manufacture of hosierv 
The output of tlic former has dccreas<'d 
during the present century, and now it has 
been suj^rseded by the manufacture of 
cycles, drugs, hosier y, tobacco and cigarettes 
Bleaching and dyeing still rank high. Bone 
glue has been a prrxluct of im|>orUncc f<»r 
over a century, and is to-day extensively 
produced in connection with the ;riaiiu- 
facturc of bone fertilizers The manufactures 
of men's and women's cJothing, leather goods, 
brushes, gloves an<1 furniture are also 
flounshing. In addition, engineering works 
arc numerous. The Nottingham Cor|x')ration 
markets are the largest in the county, and 
were lirsl authorized by Royal Charter in the 
reign of Henry II. 

The earliest recorded name of the town is 
Tinogsljanc, which ls known to have been 
an ancient British settlement. In the Saxon 
period it became Snoltingaham. After Ixnng 
several times ravaged by the Danes, tlic 
town Ixrcame one of the Danish burglis. The 
Castle was built by Wilham the Conqueror. 
Parliaments were held here by Edvvard III, 
and Edward IV was crowned king here in 
1461. 

The ftrst'Charter was granted in 1135. In 
1448 the towm was raised to the status of a 
county, and was created a city in 1897. In 
1928 the Mayor w'as granted the title of 
Lord Mayor. Four Mernlws arc returned to 
I^rliament. 

The Castle Rock is to-<lay occupied by a 
mnseum, but there are traces of the ancient 
castle gateway and of tlie walls, which were 
dismantled after the Civil War. 


The University College of Nottingham 
was opened in 18S1, and in 1903 was grantor] 
a charter of incori>oration. 'The Faculties of 
Art.s, ICcononiics and Commerce and 
Science, and the Depaitments of Civil 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering ,0/ 
housed in the new buildings erected 
University Park through the munificence ,,i 
the late Lord Trent. The Departments ot 
Russian. Mining and Textiles, and tfi,. 
School of I-aw occupy the original build in , 
in Shakespeare Street. The new buildings 
include a fine Library hou.sing so.rxM) 
volumes, a well-equipped Refectory with 
seating accommodation for 500. an<l .u, 
impressive Great Hall. 

NOTTINGHAM, Earls of. This title ii.i 
been borne by various hous<\s, including thn^ 
of Mowbray (see Norfolk, Dukes oh, .)i 
Howard (see Howard ok Effingham), ai.d 
of Finch. 

Heneage Finch, first Earl of Xottingii.u., 
(1621-1682). A Royalist lawyer, lie w.i- 
I^jrd Chancellor from 1675 his death h- 
was known for Ins clociuericc and faurn-s'- 
and .IS Solicitor-General he scnipuhnoh 
ton<l lull’d the trial of the Regiinles 

Daniel Finch, second Eail j.), 

A lawyer, like Ins father, <Trul a 
shansi in the invitation to Willi, un 
Orange, wishing fi.r a regenev during Jamr-, 
life. As Secretary of State he (ari'-.d ,, 
Toleration Bill for Dissenbrs aiul sruntt’’ 
the Itiyally of the flL’ct tliat uon the E>.ifll«’ 
of I,a Hogue in i<x}Z. A quarii l with Adniir.i! 
Russell caused him to resign .As the jnrt; 
system crystallized, his imporfanc e gi.itluaih. 
dinnnislu’d 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. A north niMli ..i 


county of England, with an area of 
acre.s and a [x,;pulation (1931) of 

Physical Features. The physical duirji r 
of the county is dominated by the Valle* >! 
the Trent, from which the land rises giadu 


ally to the west, north-west and .stxitl* cast 
North of the Trent there is also a general 
slope from south-west to north-east 

In the extreme west arc the eastern q nr^ 
of the Pennine Chain. Here Gicrc arc c\ 
tensive coal measures, producing a narro'^ 
strip of industrial country. The land rises 
to 589 ft. near Sutton Ashficid and to 62 <j d 
at Robin Hood's Hill. To the north there 
is the undulating but prxirly wooderi rqians' 
of Sherwood Forest, and further north is 
thickly wooded area. North of a hnc drav^ 
(rom Workaop to East Retford the coun > 
fonns a continuation of the 
West Uncolnshire. In the 
land rises only slightly from the cy 
the Trent, and includes part of the 

Belvoir. . , the 

The principal river of the county 




* . Robin Hood'i Cnv i iwriitciiAitwiM 

River Tfiat at ^ InhaWtalkm havt bcm dttcov««Td. *. The 

lOtt covered tnucli of tha ■'•Uot^lhe market square. 4. In Sherwood Forest. At one time 

S*®* ©otttJderable portioiis are mserx'ad between Nottm^hacu 
waraiwp, 5. Thurfarton Priory Church. 6. Cotfrave. 
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Trent, which, with its tributaries, drains the 
entire area. It first flows north-east and then 
turns north, finally forming the county 
boundary as far as the southern end of the 
Isle of Axholme. Its tributaries are the 
Soar, which forms the south-western bound- 
ary from near Loughborough to Trent junc- 
tion ; the Devon ; and the Idle. 

The finest scenery in the county is prob- 
ably that of the Trent Valley, which be- 
tween Nottingham and Newark lies be- 
tween picturesque wooded hills, and to the 
north of Newark is bounded by a wide strip 
of fertile pastureland. The hiUy country of 
the west has in many places been spodt by 
coal-mining activities. 

Climate. The climate of the county is 
temperate; tlie rainfall is less than 25 in. 
annually, because the prevailing south- 
westerly winds are driven upward and con- 
densed by the Pennine Chain before reach- 
ing Nottinghamshire. The mean annual 
tcmi>eraturc is approximately 49**. Fog is 
common in the industrial south-west and 
csjvecially in the neighbourhood of Notting- 
ham. and occurs occasionally in the marsh- 
lands of the north. 

History. 'J'hc history of the county in the 
earliest times is unimportant. The former 
marsliy state of the Valley of the Trent 
probably rendered uninhabitable most of 
the north and some of the east of the county, 
and the great expanse of Sherwood Forest 
w'as equally unsuitable. 

At the tunc of the Homan occupation the 
whole district formed part of the tcititory 
of the Coritani, but of these no large settle- 
ments are known, and our only evidence is 
the remains of hill-top fortresses. Under the 
Romans some progress w'as made, and at 
least one great Homan road was built — the 
Fosse Way. Along this road there were 
three military stations — Vemometum, on the 
site of the present Willoughby ; Crococalana 
and Margidunum. the site of both of which 
is open to doubt, though the former is com- 
monly associated with Brough. 

Similarly, there is little rehable history of 
the period preceding the Norman occupation. 
Certain it is that the whole area fell within 
the Kingdom of Northumbria and later 
formed part of the central kingdom of 
Mercia. The Castle Hock at Nottingham 
was probably first fortified to resist the 
attacks of the Danes, and eventually the 
town became one of the five Danish burghs 
The Norman Conquest was effected without 
incident. Development since that time has 
been rapid. 

At t^ee periods the county has figured 
lajgely in subsequent history. In the Wars 
of the Hoses, Nottingham was the head- 
quarters of Rkhardl III. In the reign of 


Henry VII, it was the scene of Larnbort 
SimncFs Hebcllion. The battle of 1489, in 
which this rebellion was crushed, was do* 
cided near Newark. Finally, during the Civii 
Wars, the town of Nottingham was Uk 
centre from which King Charles directed thr 
campaign of 1642. but there was little sup 
port for the Royalist cause. 

At tlic present time the county is divided 
into five parliamentar>' divisions, each r. 



turns four Members. 

Transport, Historically, the most impor 
taut means of transport within the county 
has been the Trent and, to some extent, it 
retains its supremacy. It is tidal as far as 
Littleborough. navigable throughout is 
course, and still carries a heavy barge tra j 
from Nottingham and Newark. Cai^l Ira 

greatly decreased. The county is scr 

by the L.k.E.R. and the L.M.S.K., a 
line of the Utter aerving 
Newark. Another main line serves 
nam and Mansfield. A main hue 
L.S.E.R. from Grantham to the south sc 
Newark and Retford. 
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Af^riculturc and Indostries. Agriculturally. 

ij,f‘ county improves from south-west to 
Tioitli c'Ast. Koiind Nottingham, in the 
,„.,:rlih<.urh(K>(J of the coal measures, agri- 
.uiiuial pursuits arc practically confined to 
-fanning and market gardening, but 
in oihei districts the greater portion of the 
hind IS undei cultivation. The principal crop 
j 1 vvhc.d, followed closely by oats and barley. 
Tlu- Wt’lds of the south-east afford sheep 
n.iMuT.igc, and there is heavy tijnl)cr in 
( Ciitral dikricts and the north-west. Indns- 
lri<iliy. the coal trade is of the fii.st irnpor- 
taiVc. The date of the discovery of tlie 
dipoMti. unknown, but they seem to have 
|>t'<n worked continuou.sly since the thir- 
tfcntli century. 

Ilic trade of the county is 

iiinreil m Nottingham. The most ancient 
I 'M-iiifu ture IS that of wool, which dates at 
!» nsi fnun the iv\clftli century, but was e.v- 
((, ltd in )m}>oitaiice in the Middle Ages by 
.lir !n,.nufacturc of ho.siery, in which Not- 
.iiii^hire held . ’'irtual monofxily 
still holds the lorcniost place, and 
: .11 III ham lace ha.s l>ecn in great demand 
] (< ii!uri«‘s The rnanufactuie of cotton 

V m 1 , nd of clothing, heavy engineering and 
toh.A. in rnannfactvnc are among the other 
1) of imj-hirtance to-day 

Antiquities. (.>f tlic; prclust<jric age, the 
l.up^l^tant discoveries have been made 
if ' lOS' uiU on the Dcrb>'shirc t»c.»rder, where, 
111 .t siMii'-. of (.aves, flint instruments of every 
I' M , have Ixien unearlhed. Mcga- 

liitiu' .iiid <;thei rnonuiTicnls are unknown. 


MMi Lirlv, ouing to the nature of the country, 
li.cK. aic 110 stone ciicles ot any conipletc- 
i' - (I'l \%1 ktc they might have Ix'di ex- 
pcitid tlu' land has been ploughcxl. There 
li.;\wv(r, a number of camps which 
I ' !"Ug tn ll’jc early Hrilish jK'ruMl. notaldy at 
h fi <»,] ,iiy\ Woik-sop Of the Roman j'>eriod 
th- l'u>M Way IS the funu ijmI im inorial. 
’ 1 m tford camp was also fort died by that 
riie principal Norman Ciistles aie 
;,t Nottingham and Newark 
Chief Towns. The county town ib Notting- 
I 'lu (^^hl(h see). The l)orough of Mansfield 
IS also dost nlxxl in a separate article. 

La,-.! Letjotd, A Municipal Borough with 
acres and a population in 
of situated on the River Idle. 

1-' 01 sonic historic im|X)rtancc and was 
ncuq^iatcd by charter as early a.s the 
^ 1 century. It is now chiefly notable as 

nuukcl town. ^ 


of liorough with an arc; 

icj * I>opulation in 1935 o 

IX\ on confluence of th< 

anrienr If was of im|x>rtana 

crossini? nV *1® l>o«ition at tlw 

g place of the Great North Road anc 


the Posse Way. A special feature of interest 
is the ruin of the casth-, a twelfth century 
building, which was long a residence of the 
bishops of Lincoln. In history it is known 
as the foremost stionghold of the Royalist 
cause ill the Civil Wars, The parish church, 
which is one of the most impressive of the 
Midlands, contains considerable Norman 
work, with additions made between the 
twelfth and seventeenth centuries 

NOUMEA, tiu' mga. See New' Caleixinia, 
NOUN. A word that names any object, 
substance or idea. The word itself comes, in 
fact, from the I^tin for "name*’ — norntn. 

Classes of Nouns. The two great classes 
into which all nouns are divided are common 
nouns and proper nouns, the former referring 
to a class of tilings If w'c .single out a special 
object, place, or thing in each of these classes 
and give it a name that sets it apart from 
the rest, such a name will be a proper noun 
Concrete and Abstract Nouns. Cximmon 
nouns are subdivided into three cla.sses — 
concrete, abstract and collective. 

A concrete noun is the ordinary" common 
noun naming a class of tangible objects — 
things we can see and handle. .An abstraci 
noun names some quality, action or state 
considered m a detached Nvay. c g. blueness 
Collective Nouns. 'I he third sub-class of 
comniuii nouns covers those ^vhlch, though 
singular in form, signify a group of things or 
persons; as swarm , ftock , (rowd, class, family . 
audience 

Nouns by Use. Any word belonging to am. 
part of sjxx'cli, as w'oll as ain ngure, letter or 
5yml^ol, may used as a noun For ex- 
ample : The pver are only they who feel jkxii 
I he properties of nouns include Numtxn 
(singular and plural) and Gender (masculine, 
fcniuunc and neuter). Sfi Gi.npik, Nuv- 
nr k 

NOVA, no' l a. bte Si \ k 
NOVA SCOTIA. T he soul'll eastern pro 
Vince of the Donimion oi Canada It is the 
old AcaJte of the i-rcnch \N’itli New Bruns- 
wick anti Prince Kdward If-lniul. it consti- 
tutes the groiiji known as the Af.iriiime 
Provinces, area .’1.42S s<}. miles. Earlv 

sc'ttlers came from P'ranre and from Scotland 
and when the Pmgh.sh colonies in .America 
W’agcd their war for indei>endence. manv 
lo>Tth-sts emigrattxl from them to Nova 
Scotia. The present jxipulation consists of 
descendants of these early families, and of 
English families w ho came to the province at 
a later date. .A< cording to the cen.siis of 193 1 
the j>opulation was 5 1 2,846. The chief towns 
arc Halifax (population 59.275) and Sydney 
(population 23.089). Halifax has shipyards, a 
grain elevator, and cold storage plant, and is 
a naval station. Sydney is a coal port writh 
iron and strcl works 
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Surface and Drainage. Three ranges of 
hills extend through the province from 
sout]i>wcst to north-cast, their direction 
showing them to be a |wt of the Appalachian 
system. One of thc^se ranges extends along 
the centre of the peninsula. Another, the 
N^orth Mountains, borders the Hay of Fundy. 
and the third, or Colxjquid Mountains, ex- 
tends along the northern shore of Minas 
Basin. The mam part of the province is an 
undulating plateau with an altitude of about 
400 ft. in the south-west, but rising to nearly 


The oak. maple, and birch are common 
among the hardwoods, and the hemlock 
spruce, and tamarack among the softwcxxls 
Moose, deer, rabbits, and partridge are found 
in the less densely populated regions. Th< 
lakes and streams abound in fish. Ko\ 
farming is becoming a paying industry 
Minerals and Mining. The coalfields viei.i 
bituminous coal of excellent quality 
output in 1933 was about 3.600.000 tons 
Iron ore is abundant but little mined G.,]d 
is found in paying quantities in various 



Cape: blomioom, kikc^b co.. no\a scotia 
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1000 ft. in Cape Breton. The north-west 
coast is dc^eply indented ; the Atlantic coast 
contains a number of inlets which form good 
harbours, the most ini]:x>rtant being at 
Halifax. 

The rivers arc short and small. There are 
ov'^er 400 small lakes in tlie peninsula, the 
largest being Lake Kossignol in the South. 

Climate, Plants and Animals. Nova 
Scotia, owing to the influence of the ocean, 
has a milder and more even climate than 
lands to the west. The mean teinperatuie for 
the winter is 27* F , and for the summer 65®. 
The annual rainfall, including snow, is 
45*6 in. The regions along the coast arc 
subject to heavy fogs. 

Originally, Nova Scotia was covered with 
forests, and these are stilt found on land that 
has not been cleare<l for tillage or for lumber. 


places, but the veins are now nearly e\ 
hausted Gypsum is fairly abundant 

Products. 'Ihe Nova Scotia iislwrn^ au 
the most extensive in the Dominion, except 
ing those in Bnli.sh Columbia. Both b »nl ui 
iu-shorc and deep-sea fisliing arc earned o'l 
The most important catches arc cod, I 
mackcicl. herring, and liaddfKk S-uiiioM 
taken in large quantities offshore .md i * 
the rivers. The industry gives cinplovid‘’f’ 
to aU>ut 25,000 men. Mo.st of the nsh 
fish products arc exported to Great Bn an 
There arc over 12.000 sq miles of fores 
in the province, and luiul>€niig is one ^ 
important industries. The pm^ ^ 

cxhaustc<l. but spruce, hemlock, hr, 

hardwoods are still plentiful. j 

The soil in the valleys is very 
if places along the coast of the Bay 
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^nd Minas Basin, where salt marshes were 
^cUirned by the first settlers, the soil is 
Jcially suite<l to growing hay and fcxlder 
' Potatoes and root crops arc also valuable, 
uid oats, wheat, buckwheat, and barley arc 
the most'imixjrlant grain crops. 

] ivestock and dairying arc receiving in- 
,rc i‘'cd attention. The climate and soil are 
< M^cially adapted to these pursuits, and 
Mi<- \aluc of dairy products is increasing 


Glasgow. Some cotton and woollen goods 
are made, and lumber and wood pulp are 
manufactured. The streams furnish an 
abundance of water-power. The total 
number of industrial establishments is over 
1400 and they employ over 16,000 persons. 

Trazuport and Commerce. The extensive 
coast-line, witli its numerous good harbour 
sites, gives Nova Scotia special advantages 
for shipping its products. The harbours on 
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from year to year. There arc many cream 
cries now in operation. 

Nova Scotia is especially adaptoil to th 
riowiMg of apples, an<l there arc fine orchard 
in The Annaix)Iis Valley. On an average 
cl K)ut 2.500,000 barrels are produced annu 
' I 11^ ^ ^ l>crcentage of the lam 

\ and suitable for fruit-growing ha 

< n set into orchards. ChciTies, craiibcrric? 
P iins, and small fruits arc also successfuIV 

MannlM^rM, The manufacture of iroi 
natural^a*^ »ncreasing. Nova Scotia ha 
lokirip development — ii 

=‘"‘1 " 0 “ ore in New 

y* ^mes and rolling mills at Nc^ 


the Atlantic coast and the 13 ay of Fundy 
arc open throughout the year. There are 
about 1420 miles of railway in the province 
The chief exports are apples and other 
agricultural products, fish, lumber, coal, and 
iron and steel. The imjwrts consist of manu- 
factured goods, especially textiles and 
clothing. Most of the foreign trade is with 
Great Britain and the Unitc<l States 

Edaettion. The schools are free and unde- 
nominational. A strict compulsory education 
law is in force, and there is a high school or 
academy in every county in the province 
Besides the agricultural college at Truro, 
there is a Technical College at Halifax, with 
branches in all influstrial centres The chief 
Universities arc Palhousie (undcnomina 
tional) at Halifax ; Kings College (Anglican). 
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affiliated with Dalhousie; Acadia at Wolf- 
ville; and St, Francis Xavier (Roman 
Catholic) at Antigonish. 

Government. The official head is a Lieut- 
enant-Governor, who is appointed by the 
Governor-General of tlie Dominion in Council. 
There is a rcsjKnisible cabinet. The legisla- 
tive department was reconstructed in 1928, 
and the legislative council, or senate, ceaseti 
to exist. There is now only a House of 
Assembly; its members, thirty in number, 
arc elected for five years. The chief executive 


de Monts, Champlain, and others. This 
settlement, rcmovc<l the following year to 
Port Royal, is the oldest settlement bv 
Europeans in British North America. 

The territory comprising New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia was granted Dc Monts 
under the name of Acadte (Acadia). While 
the country remained in the possession of 
France, Annapolis Royal ti'as the chief 
centre of French influence. During tlu- 
French occupation, the New England colon 
ists made a number of attempts to gdij. 



nSUIKC BOATS IK THE HABBOUIt AT LVNtSBUKC 

These boats fish on the great fishing tanks which, beginoixig off the American coavt soino ^30 ir.iU". 
Kfc south west, join with the lirand thinks oi NewfouuUlancl, 600 miles to thr c.i'vt 
Photo CsmoJutn Sort littfran 


IS the rrcmicr. who is at the head of the 
Cabinet. The affairs of each county are 
manage<l by a county council elected by the 
jxjople. The province is reprrsentetJ in the 
Dominion Parliament by twelve nieml)ers in 
the House of Commons, and ten in the 
Senate. The franchise is granted alike to 
men and women. 

History. In 1497 John Caticrt may have 
landed on Cape Breton Island, and it is 
supposed tliat the Portuguese navigator 
Cortereal explored the coast in 1500. Ver- 
raxaoo, Cartier, and other French explorers 
lcarne<l of the country early in the sixteenth 
century, and French fishermen freriucntod 
the waters off tlie coast during this time. 
The actual history of the province, however, 
began in 1604. when the first settlement was 
ma^ on the island of Saint Croix by Sieur 


jjossession of the coiiiitiy. In 
William Alexander obfaine<l from Jcirn«r> I i 
grant of the entire territory of Acndi*i. li 
he renamed Nova Scotia. The Trc.ity o 
Breda (1669), however, ceded it to I'l.mrc 
For the next forty years and more, thf 
French were left in undisputed 
of the country; then, in 1710, Port 
was taken by Colonel Francis Nicbo.son, 
and the Treaty of Utrrcht (i 7 * 3 ) ^ 

territory to Great Britain, except 
Breton, which was ceded in 17 ^ 3 - 
fortress of I.x>uisburg on Cape 
was considered the strongest of its kin 
America, was capturc<l by the 
1745 and in 1758. 

drastic measures in order to dcstra> 

iaflucnce, and thay deported about 

French-Acadians in 1755. acattering then 
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through the colonies from Massachusetts to 

this lime, the colony was in the 
hands of the Governor appointed by the 
kinii Iri 175^ * constitution providing for 
an elective assembly was granted, and Cape 
lircton Island and Prince Edward Island 
rjincd Nova Scotia in 1763. but in 1770 
PniKC Edward Island was separated from 
*hc province. In 1773 Scottish immigration 
hcvdii, and following the KcvoluUoiiary 
WWr in the United States, the province 
itccivcd a large number of loyalists from 
that country. In 1784 New Brunswick and 
( ape Breton were separated from Nova 
^ ( otia, but in 1820 Cape Breton was again 
annexed. Nova Scotia became a province of 
the Uonniiioii of Canada in 1867. Cape 
Breton Island. 

NOV'AYA ZEMXYA. Two islands in the 
\ictic Uccan, liclonging to Kussia and form- 
ula a part of the government, or province. 
i{ Au u.ingel. The northern island is about 
joo.vjsn iniles in ar,. , and the soulheiii 



ahuut i‘).o<K)sq. miles. Together, tlierefore 
they cover an area greater than that ol 
beland. The climate is similar to that ol 
Northern Kussia and Sibena, and coldci 
thnn tliat of Spitsbergen. The coasts of thcs< 
‘‘iJouE are broken by numerous fjords, am: 
the islands are rocky and barren, will 
numerous glaciated mountains, 2000 tc 
yKyoii. high. Innumerable waterfowl ar< 
loiind along their shores, and in the coas1 
waters are seals, dolphins, walruses, anti 
w Id es. On land arc the fox. lemming, anti 
1 Vegetation is repiesentcd chiefly 

‘v stunted grov^dhs of mosses, lichens, anc 
nf\ 1 by considerable qiiantitici 

and less of gold and copper. 

ixnnwlnl^ csUblisl 

sM ^^^^ements. and villages liav< 

nneouraen'*? hunting grounds t< 

g bamoycti hunters to remain al 


the year round. The Soviet government 
maintains several rnetercological stations 
NOVEL. This name (from Lratin novus, 
"new.** Italian novella) originally denoted a 
story which might be either poetry or prose 
and of any length. In modern usage, a novel 
is a long narrative in prose, having a definite 
plot, and with types of character, manners, 
and customs depicted with an attempt at 
trutlifulness. The development of the modern 
novel has bcjen a matter of several centuncs 
For the beginnings of the novel one is 
sometimes referred to a writer of the second 
century d.c., a certain Aristides, whose 
humorous sketches of life in his native town 
of Miletus have not survived, but were 
imitated by later Greek and Latin writers 
In the second century a d. the Vera Hiztoria 
of Lucian and his Lucius, or the Ass have 
some characteristic features of the novel , 
and m latin literature The GoUien Ass of 
Apuleius, and still more, the Satyricon of 
Pelronius approach modem fiction. Mention 
should al.sc) be made of Daphnis and ChJ<x , 
a sixth-ccntury \Nork. supposed to liavc been 
written by a (ireek named Longus 

But it IS to Italy more than to any other 
country that uc aie indebted for t!'e modern 
novel. As early as the end of tlie thincmtii 
century, an anonvmoiis coIUhiIi.^p. of i<ilc> 
uas in exi'^lonc*’, the Cento S >vtlle Aniichc. 
Al>out 1339 (iiovanni Li>:c.iceio wrote lii'^ 
FtUxrOpo, and. latci, his more f.irnous 
Decameron Italian nm iters (if So^ellc 

are Sacchetli, Masincio, and Ikiruleilo 

A quite distinct strcvun of fiction which 
ultimately flowed into the ino<ii‘rr. n >\cl was 
the inctbcval lomancc, in ver.'^^c* or ir. pios«' 
In tlie Middle Ages, talcs i:i v'crse weie b> 
far more jxipulai than those ir. pn-se 
Gradually, howcwtr, the change canv'. long 
jx)cins, wluch told of tre deeds of the preat 
heri>cs - Ghailcniagne, King Arthur, Koland 
— liegan to give ]ilacc to prose romances 
whicii dealt with those same iKTSonag^'^^. 01 
with frankly mythical characters dhesc 
early attempts at fiction have httle rc^ou\ 
blance to what is at piesent known as tlic 
novel, for they laid no stress on charactei 
delineation, and often the course of the action 
was so oveihiid with moralizing, fine word- 
paintuig, and dcsciiplioii that the jdot 
seemed a minor matter. Chaucer is often 
considered as a poet only, but ho had a \ cry 
real influence on the development of the 
novel, for the Canterbury Tales and his 
Trotlus and Ctiseyde are among the finest 
examples of m<xliev-al fiction. 

It was the printing press which finally 
determined that the prose slor)^ rather than 
the verse talc should survive; for prose 
olfcre<l decided advantages over verse as a 
means of expression, and w'hcn it ct^uld be 
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preserved in print instead of by word of 
mouth, little reason existed for holding to 
the older, more formal manner. Romances 



XIR riCKNVlCK APLtKLSViS THF LLt>a 
Cvui’Uiy: ( anJ HaH, 

of adventure t)ccamc more and more numor- 
ons and p4>pular. and the ideas set forth m 
them IxecaiTie more and more o\'crdrawn 
and s^'ntimontaK Against these romances of 
chivalry, (’ervantes directed his inaiiUrily 
Don Qmx tc, wliicli nas to successful that 
the prodijcti^^m of that form of fiction 
practically ceasex!. Don (Juixof^ was more 
than a satire on contcmixnary romances; 
It was a M\ id {x?rtrayal of character 

It IS inip/saibic here to deal with the novels 
of every liurofjean coiintrv the field is 
ciiorinou--> During the Kluml'cthan Age in 
lingUnd. romances were prrxliiced. but the 
spill I of the age found the drama a more 
htting expression, and it was not until the 
eighteenth century that ficthm in llnglnnd 
lx:gan to have an imjiortant place. Once 
established, however, it easily dominated 
other forms of literature. John Runyan 
possessed to a high degree the story-teller .s 
gift, and he had, tcx). the art which made his 
story seem true. In 1719 tliere api>carcd a 
hook which was purely a work of fiction— 
and a masterpiece of reah.sm; this book, 
liobimon Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe, is usually 
accounted the first in the long line of PmgUsh 
novels. His other works had all tlie art ami 
realism of the first, but no one of them 
fX|ualli:d it in interest. Swift published hi.s 
GtiUtver*s Travels in 1726, but ibis w'ork is a 
satirical romance rather than a novel 


The next great English novelist was 
Samuel Richardson, whose Pamela, or Virtue 
Rewarded, written in the form of letters, was 
received on its publication in 1740 with tho 
greatest enthusiasm. Two other novels by 
the same author, Clarissa Harlowe and .Sir 
Charles Grandison, wore written in the same 
form. They all jxissessctl clear, defmiie 
character analysis, one of the most important 
requirements 111 any novel ; further, tin y 
each had a lov'e story to tell. According t(> 
some authorities, Richardson's are the 
novels in the complete sense of the term. 

Distinctions in the kinds of novels were m . 
ticeable from the very first; some laul 
emphasis on character, some on a dclineatifu, 
of manners, while s<.ime dejx?ndetl for inteicst 
wholly on a plot, and these distinction^ 
became more and more marked. Ainony 
authors of the novel of manners, branr- 
Burney was the fust to win notice. v.hil 
Jane Austen brought the type to a 
of perfection which has never .since biu’ 
surpassed. Mrs Kadchlle and Horace \\\i\ 
pole were" early nuinbcrs of uha: li.i 
lieeii called the “ skeleton in the cupUiarf’' 
school, that IS, they dealt in al! ->01 is 
ghostly horrors At length the lotnaiu c Ixy.n 
to take an historical tuin. Jane Port 'i luu 
ing prcxluccd a really excellent histoii'. 
in The Scolitsh ( hiejs. Poiemost aaic- ) ; 
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writers of this class in his 
times was Scott, whose 
namerous. 


own aii<l 
imitators 


futuic 

were 
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Charles Dickens, however, was not one of 
these imitators. To him the novel was rather 
picture of pre-sent-day life, presented in 
11 Its deUils. whether romantic or sordid. 
Such wonderful vogue did his novels have 
that they became a real influence, and 
Uickeiis made use of this influence by intro- 
ducing into almost every novel a crusade 
tfiamst some evil in society. Other authors 
luUowcd his example, though some of them. 
IS lhackcray. directed their eflorts not so 
much against institutions, as against the 


produced few novelists of world-wide repu- 
tation. and Natlianicl Hawthorne stood 
almost alone in the nineteenth century as a 
writer of American fiction in the form of 
the novel. Henry James, though Ixirn an 
American, lived in Euroj^e. 

In the twentieth century, the novel has 
l>een tfic subject of much experiment, and 
Its form has sometimes been stretched almost 
to breaking-poinl In English fiction H G 
Wells, by his determination to use the novel 
for the discussion of those ideas which aie 
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shams and h)’|:)^risics of society at larg 
The only novelist in this period worthy 1 
rank with Dickens and Thackeray is Georj 
Eliot, whose stories, even if not so popul 
as those of her two great contemjxirahc 
^ power of character aaal>^is. 
T^hc list of those English writers who, in tl 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, coi 
ributed to tlie output of novels, is Ion 
“ Charlotte and Eini 
c, ” Trollope, Meredith. Hardy, ar 
Stevenson, were real masteta of tbU form . 
writing. 

tun^^r* eighteenth and nineteenth cci 
ists c. many famous nov< 

Marivaux, Rousseau, Mmc < 

and 7oir^' 
names of r" 

^ndTohtoi Dostoievslc 

• Until recent years America h; 


uppermost in bis mind at the moment, has 
made it the vehicle of social, political, and 
religious criticism. Experiments of a very 
diflerent sort are being carried on by sucli 
vTiters as James Joyce and Virginia Woolf 
in England, and by William Faulkner and 
John dos Passos in America. With those 
authors the novel is becoming less and less a 
narrative of external events, and much 
more a re-cxeation of the thoughts and feel- 
ings, and even the subconscious life, of the 
characters involved. Realism, started in 
France by 7mIa, and carried over to England 
by George Moore, has almost ceased to 
startle the modern novel reader. In the 
midst of much experiment, the traditional 
type of novel continues to find many readers, 
who are able to satisfy their desires in the 
work of writers like liennett. Galsworthy, 
and Hugh Walpole. A notable feature of the 
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last decade has been the popularity of 
detective fiction. The "saga" in contem- 
porary fiction, in which a number of succes- 
sive novels deal with the fortunes of sonic 
particular family through several genera- 
tions. owes much of its present popularity 
to the novels of John Galsworthy. In sur- 
veying the field of modern prose fiction, it is 
well to bear in mind that there is no one 
public for the novel ; there are many publics, 
at diflerent levels of culture, and with differ- 
ent desires to siitisfy, and it is only the vciy 
exceptional novelist who can reach the now 
vast reading public at every level of culture. 

NOVEMBER. The Angk»-Saxons called 
Novenil>er the "wind month" or the "blood 
month," the latter name proliably having 
reference to the killing of animals for the 
winter supply of meats. Koverulicr w'as one 
of the months to which the Romans never 
gave a sjx^ific name. "The ninth month" 
it was called, for that was originally its 
place in the year . and from the T^tin novem, 
meaning "nine," has c<nne the present 
name l-ater, when January became the 
first month, November lx*came what it is 
to-day, the eleventh. At one time a change 
of name was suggested. Julj' had Ijeen re- 
named after Julius Caesar, August after 
Augustus Caesar, and a .subservient Senate 
offered to call the eleventh month after 
Tiberius Cacs^ir, but he dccline<i 

NOTOCAINE, also called Pr«x'MNK. A 
drug derived from cocaine, used to pr*xiucc 
loc^d a nacsth esia . 

In making novocainc. chemists analysed 
the molecule of cocaine into its forty-three 
atoms and found out' which groups were 
effective in producing local amiestlicsia. They 
then built up a new cornp<.iund which re- 
tained the pamnlcstroying principle of 
Cfxi-Jiine without its jx)inonous properties 
NOVOSIBIRSK. SeeSiMhKi.s 

NOYES, Alfred b 1880 Knglish poet. 
Noyes was Ixjrn in Staffordshire and was 
educated at O.vford. He quickly gained 
recognition as a writer and contributed 
numerous articles to the weekly and monthly' 
journals and reviews in England and 
America. At the same time his output of 
verse was considerable. It w'as extremely 
popular, l>eing attractive and melodious in 
the familiar Victorian traditions In par- 
ticular it has much of the lyricism and 
rhythmic ease of Tennyson. Tk 4 Torch' 
bearers is an epic poem, conceived on an 
ambitious scale, being an attempt to describe 
and interpret the great episodes in the 
history of scientific discovery. Among his 
other poetical works are The Loom of Years 
(1902), The Flower of Old Japan (1903), 
Tales of the Mermaid Tavern (1913), The 
Elfin Artists (1920), Ballads and Poems 


(1927). Noyes wrote a biography of Wilham 
Morris in the English ^fen of Letters seru-s 
and has produced also nunu*rous Rhoj* 
stories, novels, plays and css«iys luurn 
1914 to 1923 be cKcupicd the Chair of 
Modem English Litcialurc at 1'rincclun Um 
versity, U.S A. 

NUBIA. The name for that pari of tin* 
Nile Valley know n in ancient times ai. Kush 
and now incoq>ori\tcd in the mam m i\w 
Anglo- Egyptian Sudan. It stretches frun 
Egypt to Ethiopia and frurn the de:>ert to 
the Red Sea. 1 he teim is now little ustsi 
except in relation to the Nubian 
extends from the Nile to the Red Sea ; . 
that part of the Sudan. There is littlr (. i- 
tivation. even along the Nile, the , 

part of Nubia being a des<.‘rt region A 
small oases detcmime the course of oat a,.-, 
routes, but there is little pastmago o:, t;.. 
whole, except for camels. The mli.iha.o.; , 
arc mainly of Arab ^Ux'k, mived \m! 
Nilotic negicx'.s The Ar.ibs ( '.Iri ■,! 
region in the seventh cmtui)- 

NUCLEUS. In an atom, a ma Ii*:> . , . 
paiticle charg<*<l with pitsitiv^* eiitir.t.s 
around which electron? cirt ul.it;- (bilti 1'' 
latter part of the nineteenth centuiy it 
generally Ijclieved that ever y rliemu ..1 .e 
was an unbreakable particle, all the at eu 
of tlie same element U'lng exact !y lih» /.v' ' 
other. Each i hemi< «il elemeii' was mi,, 
posed to Ih! coinp«)Sed of its own 
kind of atoms Rc'cent discoveiies ipje'-t.i. 
lhi.s. and the atom itself is now bclu \ ■ <! ti 
be a more or less lOinple.v stru<.tnr(‘ 
atom i-s now sup|>osrd to consist ol two kr^ ‘ 
of matter in varj ing quantity and an ic., 
merit. The.sc tw-o comjxjncnt.s arc failf'. 
"electrons" and "protons" io^|vsti\r\ 
The cR'ctroil is hUpj)^»o>«l to b** the unit . ' 
electricity, a single rlectron liaMUg a ri'.< 
which is little more than one two Ihou-au !ti, 
j>art of the mass of a hydrogen (UiC 
atom. Practically the whole mass dI tiu 


atom is associated wnth the proton.^, wlic ij 
may be regarded as the units of p'*?it)'' 
electricity. The atom is sup|>osed to c nil'll-: 
of a positively charged particle called th< 
nucleus, around w'hich a numl>er of clodrnp' 
circulate in orbits, much a.s planets cireulati' 
around the sun. When the atom is m 


normal state, the negative clcctnc cliarg*^ 
on these rotating electrons just iieutraiuf'^ 
the positive electric charge on the nucleu'’ 
The nucleus is the heavy part of (hr 
practically all the atomic ni;iss being her 
It is very much smaller tliari the *^*^*1' ‘ 
just as the sun is very much smaller than 
solar system. In fact, an atom has jus su • 
an open structure as the solar ^ 

spaces between the planets and the suri 
macb larger than the actual planets ai 
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.rn itself. Similarly, the spaces between the public in general. The most corninoii types 
•lectrons and the nucleus arc Urge compared of nuisance arc smells, noises, vibratioas 

w'tU the actual dimensions of these com- and obstructions. The annoyance must be 

JvMKMit parts. such as would cause real discomfort to an 

^ Ihe nucleus consists of one 01 more pro- ordinary, reasonable jicrson. What would 
ions together with a number of electrons, lx; a nuisiince in one environment is permis- 
not all the latter are circulating in sible in another I'oi example, a slaughtcr- 
,,ibital motion. These nuclear electrons, house in a residential section of a city would 
nlislst existing in the nucleus itself, do not be a nuisance, bcaiusc its foul odours would 
..J(i appreciably to its mass, since txvo render adjoining houses uninliabitable ; but 
tiwMisJiid of them would lx: required to make it would lx; unobjectionable in a hictory 
i;p a mass equal to tliat of a single proton. area, where its neigliliours might l>e a tallow 
rin* nuclei of different chemical elements factory on one side and a brewery on the 

Tlui^ cuiiMsl of protons and electrons in other I'he test ls: is this us<i of these 

winous numlxiis, each clement having its premises (or the carrying on of this business) 
(jvvn grouping. reasonable m all the circumstances? Where 

nudism, a cult that is revived jxiriodic- a nuisance is such that it annoys a sub- 
.ill', 1 n quell tly it has lx:cn associaleci with stautial part of the community, it is a public 
, , Ij'Moiis i)i social rites. In ancient Morocco, nuisance, and the proper person to take 
svhen i.nn uas needed, naked women used proceedings to stop it is the .\ttorncy- 
n. rctiie to place'? where they could not lx; General, but a jxivate individual may sue 
• ! b', rmu, and play games with a ball; if he is aifected by it more than other 

11, ' nutiu rn I ndia, nakc<l men tiied to induce members of the public A nuisance which 

i.ini bv beating drum*^ . ' I bi ancient Rome affects only a few j>eoj>h; is a private nuisance, 
iuikeducss v.as consideien to tx* a cure for and the persons atfectc<1 ate the proper ones 
su'.ne forms of disease, lo b<i naked and to sue. There are two Icg.il remedies for a 
nnaslMiiied was declared to l>e one of the private nuisance, cither damages or an 
L^ioru*' •<( the cultivated Greek The Greeks injunction (which see). The latter is, of 
v.cre proud to "strip their lx>dies to the course, the more effect iv'c A public nuisance, 
.!1 m " .\thU'tcs at the early Olympic games l>csides giving grounds for civil proceedings, 
jirobablv apixaicd naked Girls of Sparta is also a criminal offence and punishable 
.jM'cl to take their gymnastic exerci.scs in a as such. 

'.tatc ol nudity, but this was not a general KULLITy (from I-iitin nullus, none) A 
pm- tjce among Grecian women, Kuskin. term employed in Uw for a transaction which 
liowcvci, declares that the mere admiration is totally void and of no legal effect Thus a 
of j^bysical beauty, and the arts which sought will is null and void if not signed and wit - 
1I.5 ospres-sion. not only conduced greatly to nessed according to the Wills Act , a transfer 
till fall of Greece, but were the cause of of shares in a company under the Companies 
'Trors and crimes in her greatest days. In Clauses Act is void unless made by deed, 
ni Kleru times, in Western Kuropc, nudist and so on These are crises of nullity arising 
col. ,nus have been formed in the belief that Ixxiause the form required by law has not 
• xixjsuxe of the human body to the sun‘s been compU^ with, but in some cases a 
ravs and to the air is beneficial tohealth. contract may be void, although correct in 

NUFFIELD, William Richard Morris, form, on the ground that its object is illegal 
i iK‘?T Haron (born 1872). lie w-as born at or immoral or against public jvohcy (thus 
towlcy. near Oxford, and in 1894 became an wagers have been made void by statute), or 
abbistant in a small bicycle repair shop. Nine that one of the parties had not legal capacity 
jnoiiilis later he began making bicycles and to contract, or that there was a mistake on 
winning racing championships on his own some fundamental point. But where the 
products. In 1910 he turned to motor- parties have embodied their contract in a 
•ntyclcs and two years later he began to deed or writing, the law will seldom allow one 
make light cars, well-engined and depend- to cscajx* liability by pleading that the 
After the World War his company be- writing docs not express his i*cal intention; 
cAine the largest single motor manufacturing however, when a man has been induced by 
company in Britain. He is a generous bene- ftaud to sign a document of a totally different 
ac or of many institutions and to Oxford nature from that which he intend^ to sign, 
alone has given £2,000.000 to be will not be bound thereby. 

Contracts which arc absolutely null ajid 
one’s ** void must bo distinguished from Uiosc which 

carrvi other property, or the are merely voidable, c.g. contracts induced by 

to cau'^ ^ business, in such a way as fraud The Utter are binding contracts as 
or diixm annoyance, inconvenience, from the time they were made, but one 

m ort to one's neighbours or to the P^^y (tn our example, the victim of the 
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fraud) has a right to put an end to the 
contract and free himself, provided it is not 
too late for both parties to be restored to 
the p>osition they were in before the contract 
was made; if, however, it is too late for 
this, and especially if third parties have in 
the meantime acquired property or rights 
under the contract, the contract can no 
longer be rescinded, although the victim can 
claim money damages for the fraud of the 
other party. 

For decree of nullity in marriage law, se<‘ 
Divorce. 

KUMA POfiflPlLTlJS. In Homan legendary 
history, the second king of Rome, whose wife 
was said to have been the nymph Egeria. He 
was tlie successor of Romulus, the legendari- 
founder of Rome. He came to the throne in 
715 B.C., and reigned until 672 b c. The 
Romans of a later day attribute to him the 
building of the temple of Janus (the doors of 
which were shut during his reign to show 
that peace prevailed), the founding of the 
order of the Vestal Virgins, and the api>oint- 
inent of the first priests and augurs In 
reality, however, those institutions were 
the blow growth of ccntuncs 

NUMBlffi. Sec Notation. 

NUMBER. In grammar, the distinction, 
m a noun, pronoun or verb, between one and 
more than one , usually made by means of 
a change of form or inficc^iou. The great 
majority of nouns and pronouns are inflcctcti 
to express number — that is, changed in 
form; in the case of verbs, whtclv must 
agree with tlic number of their subjects, 
such inflection is, in ordinary language, 
limited to the present tense, tliird person 
singular ; as, he skaUs, they skaU. Sec 
Inflection. 

NUMBERS. The fourth lxx>k of the Penta 
icuch, continuing the narrative of Exodus 
and Leviticus. It covers thirty-eight years in 
time, and follows the Israelites in their 
journey from Mount Sinai to the plains of 
Moab. Like other books of this period, it 
comprises stories, records, and laws from 
many sour ces. See Pintatsuch. 
NUM ERALS. See Notation. 
NUMEROLOGY. A peeudoecience based 
on the theory that the name and tHith-date 
of an individual indicate bb personal 
characteristics, abilities and life. Numer- 
ology is said to have been used by the ancient 
Chinese and Jews ; Pythagoras (6th century 
B.C.), the Greek philosopher, applied it. 

The law of vibrations is fundamental to 
numerology; naindy, that the rate of 
vibration of an indivUual depends upon the 
numerical value of his name. The vibratory 
rate of the name should be in harmony with 
that of the hirtbdate; if it is not, the first 
name should be chang^ until it is. 


How to Determine Your Number. £ac)i 
letter in the alphabet has a number assigned 
to it: nine i.s the highest number used, and 
when the numbers of a name arc added, and 
a figure greater than nine results, it is tc 
duced by adding its digits- thus. 49 wonhi 
be 4 -f 9 = 13 and i -f 3 ^ 4 Fach lottir 
has the numerical value of the numl>rr at 
the head of its column, tlius. A, J, and S 
all equal 1, etc. 


I 


^ ^ 

li c n 

K h M 

T IJ V 


i: F G 

NOP 
W X Y 


H 

U 

Q 

z 


The numl>er arrivcHl at by adding the 
numerical values of the vowels of a nanu' 
reveals the ideality of an individual, or his 
natural talents ; the consonants roprcsorii the 
personality , or impression; and the full 
name, the destiny, or future. The original 
name, not a nickname or mantal name, is 
used. Nicknames are said to reveal tho 
impression one has made on one’s fiicfjiis 
The birth-date shows the path of lif<-, and 
Is deterininetl by giving the mfudh its 
numcncal value, and reducing ti» one digit 
Thus, nth Augu.st, 1930, would Ix'-- 

8 i 2 d 4 w. 14 .V 
August ti 1930 


The meanings are tis follows — 

1. Cxeative jv>wcrs, mdividuahzatiori, in- 
itiative. daring, and indepcodcnco. with tlie 
adverse quality of dominance. 

2. Constructive and collective jKiwers, 
diphimacy, tact, and the a/lvecM- attnbuh 
of indiflcrcnce. 


3. Expression, ambition in art, i-tc , but 
having the negative quality of intolerance 

4. Steadfastness, gcxxl inldleci. lond of 
work or study, but liable to div ontmt 

5. Rich in cxjieriences, versatile, active, 
cliarming. but self-indulgent. 

6 . Reliable, loving. gcxxJ teachers and 
mothers, but over endowed witli anxiety. 

7. Spiritual, desiring perfection, wisdom, 
authority, but overwTought wntli a turbii- 


:e of mind. 

. Financial success when energies art 
periy and justly directed, tut liable 0 

. Success in art. literature, and 
b love as tJieir watchword and cles 
ir downfall. 

TJIDDIA. nu mid ' The Rom^^ 
i€ for a district in North Afn . 
responds to some extent “/‘j® 

Dch possession of Algena. 1^. 

ation by R<^e in 46 afteraiirJ 

le a flourishing sUtc. It 
qaered by tbe VandalSjW ^ 

?driveii^t by Arabs. The Utter w 
By conquered by the hrcnch. 
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numismatics, wm ntis tnaV iks. Tlic sci- 
\K\nch treats of coins and medals, with 
H K-nce to their description. Ixjauty. value, 

, cation, and history, 

l A t ry com has five parts. The side bearing 
t hr head, bust, figure, or emblem of the couti- 
li \ or the person or event in honour of which 
tj,r c om was made, is called the face, or 06- 
llic opposite side, with its designs or 


In the seventh century b c.. the Greeks 
issued coins, the ohlest known, w’hile Petrarch 
(1304-1374) was the carhcist collector of 
note. 

There is no set method for arranging coin 
collections; sejinctiincs they arc laid out ac- 
cording to their geographical relations ; some 
times in accordance with their age ; while in 
other cases, they arc arranged in scries of 



SICILY 


CAMPANIA 



ATHENS 


SYRACUSE 


aUOIKfc ■ , ;■ 'tAJUmTVM MACSDOMIA. 


s, IS the reverse. letters sUmped round 
'o ^r,lcr arc the Ugerul. tvhUe those in the 

Loi IS . 'r ^ On some 

\ i. • u inscription from the 

L'ni)iii?h nr”**^* coins arc made by cjferting 
"I'iltcil inetii produced by pouring 

»''d ‘opper 

making coins commonly ui*cd lor 

generally adopted **“P* **“ 


denominations or metals. However they are 
kept, besides having a real money value ac- 
cording to their ranty. they shed interesting 
light u|x>n the art, mythology, history, re- 
ligion, geography, and literature of the times 
which they represent. 

NUMMULITE, num' u lite. A kind of fossil 
(Latin tiummuv^, money). Xummuhtes are 
coin-shaped, and each one consists of a 
scries of small charnlx^rs arranged in a 
spiral and ooinmuiiicating by small openings 
through the parlition.s They arc the shells of 
OfiC'CeUcd animals (Protozoa) belonging to 
the class Foraminifeta, In several parts of 
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the world, iiincstone formations of Tertiary 
age. some of them hundreds of feet thick, 
are made up largely of sucli shells The great 
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pyramids of Egy])! are partly built of such 
rock. Sec Geolot.v. 

NUN. In Uic Roman Cathohe Church, the 
name given to a woman Mho renounces the 
world, enters a religious communit\', and 
devotes her life to religious service. There 
are many orders of nuns, with various mis- 
sions in fife Sonic c-arc for the sick and 
woundc^l. others protect the aged and the 
fnendlcss, while still other's engage in etliica- 
lional work ; but the vows in all these 
orders arc very similar. The first convent 
for Momen was founded alxjut ad. 320 by 
the sister of Saint Tachornius, m the 
Eg)'ptian desert; the first one in England 
was founded by Eadbald, king ol Kent, at 
Folkestone in 630. See Monasticism. 

Dcrifatioa. The word n^n supposed to have 
originatCfl in a Coptic (Christian Egyptian) tenn 
tneaaing pure " 

NUNCIO, nun' shut. Sec Legate. 

NUNEATON, An imfiortant industnal 
town near the north-eastern border of War- 
wickshire, 96 miles from I^ndon. I’opuU- 
tion -46,305 in 1931. The town is served by 
the L.M.S.R. and has four stations on roul^ 
linking up with Coventry, Birmingham, 
7'amworth, I3urlon-on -Trent, I>ekcster and 
Rugby. 

Industrially, Nuneaton has a large variety 
of more or less independent trades and in- 
dustries. There are a number of coHierics 
producing fine steam coal. The textile 
industries are important, and include w'cav- 
ing, worsted spinning, and the manufacture 
of clothing. Boots and shoes, motor-car 
bodies, hats, sports requisites, machinery, 
bricks and tiles, artificial silk, and boxes are 
also made. 

In Die Domesday Book the town is men- 
tioned as Etone (water town), the prefix 
"Nun'* having been added w'hcn a Benedic- 
tine nunnery was founded there in King 
Stephen's retgn. Between the year 153^. 
when Henry VIII suppressed the monas- 


teries, and 1882, the town was of no con- 
sequence. Various imlustries were attracted 
to tlic town about the latter year, and n 
began to grow 111 p>pulation and imf>ortTnco 
It is now one of the most progressive towns 
in the Midlands, and a Municipal Horourli 
The Parish Church of St. Nicholas data's 
from the fourteenth century. 
NUREMBEIRG. Sec Germany. 
NURSEHOUND. This fish is the laipcst 
if not the commonest, of the several spot 
of l>ogfish (which sec) found in British and 
European coastal waters. It is. like all Us 
relatives, extremely voracious and cai)ahlc 
of doing a great deal of damage among f sh 
hooked on fishermen's lines, NurschoninV, 



arc very powerful fish ancl give gond 
when hooked. They sonielinifs regK li a 
length of 5 ft. or more. 

Scientific Kame. sry/fium ctitulus 


NURSERY. That j>ortion of a gaiden in 
which young pkints, trees, liowcis or vege 
tables arc grown, in the oi>cn or und<‘i 
The term has also tieen applied to the gar 
dens of plant salesmen. Some rooiinen i.d 
nurseries have distinctive features. uliz 
ing in roses or fiuit-liecs, ornainr utai trot-., 
etc Generally sjjcaking, tlu^ best site for a 
nursery is on sloping, wind -protected giound. 
not overshadoivcd by trees The soi! ^Iloukl 
be light and sandy. Ilot-hoiisi^ nui series for 
the growing of tomatoes, cucumbers, graix;^. 
etc., have recently lK:comc jxjpulai hi the 
southern counties of England, and have 
enabled growers to inc^c^ase conMclciahlv 
their output. 

NURSERY SCHOOLS, See Kfnplk 


;artkk. 

NURSES AND NURSING. I'hc i>rofc!»siun 
ii skk nursing, as understood at the presen 
lay, may be said to have originated froni 
he work of Florence Nightingale in ‘ 
jimean War of i853-5ti-, 
mrsing was carried on mainly l^y mem 
eligiofis bodies, wliosc will was often 
ligLer order than their skill thf 

In Great Britain the organization of tii 

luning profession « ^ l.nglanJ 

lenenl nurwng councils, o"® 'A 
Ind Wales, and one for 
inder the Nurses Registration 
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There is a register of nurses with general 
training, and five supplementary registers 
for the special branches of Mentah AIcntal 
Infective, l*'evcr. Sick Children's Nurses, 
and Male Nurses. 

Probationers arc accepted in recognized 
training schools, which must be hospitals 
having at least one hundred beds, usually 
not before the age of jo. and they lieconic 
registered after at least three years of 
training and jiassing the required examina- 
tion. Majiy of them then continue as hospital 
nurses for the whole of their careers, and 
the highest position to which a nurse can 
attain is that of matron to a large general 
hospital. Others take up one or another of 
the numerous branches of the profession 
tliat arc now ofx.‘n to them. Among these 
are the following — 

Sister Tutors an- nurses whose duties lie 
mainly in teaching ; they lecture to nurses 
in training. 

District Nursing. After her geiirral train- 
ing a luirsc can take up district training and 
Ix! enrolled as a Qm'tMi's Nurse. SIk* then 
follows her profission in a town or coijntr\ 
district- 

Public Health IS a branch wherein nurses 
work under county or l>orough schemes 


from which they are sent to private patients 
in their own homes. oi they work in a private 
nursing home. 

Midwives’ W'ork is controlled by thr 
Central Midwives lio;iril They obtain Hkmj 
certificates after a six months special conrsf- 
for a trained nurse, or twelve months fot 
one who has not Iiad general training. 

Mental Nurses undergo a throe Vf-ar 
course in a recognized mental 
before they can take tlic state examination 
for mental nurses rin^y may Ijc of eiilitr 
sex. 

The Imperial Military Nursing Service, 

founded under the ji.itronnge of Oucfn 
Alexandra in another braiiJh ».i 

nursing, as also aic Princess Mary's Royal Air 
Force Nursing Service, Queen Alexandra's 
Royal Naval Nursing Service, Prison Nursinp, 
and the Overseas Nursing Association, wim 1 
provides nurses for the C'nwvn ('oImiv.os nn , 
other Hritish coniinuinties ahro.id 

NUT. A fruit enrlosivl m a .shell ( I 
fibre The wide \anet\' of mit po xi.iMp, ; 
tiees, and their geneuil di'»>tT ilrntn m llii.ni;,' 
i)iit the leniperat< .ui l liojin h.e 

caused nuts to bitoine .in imj>ort u I .irtul' 
of coimneree 'Jh<'\ no Inghle i 

(<.Mxl and as a source of \i.’get.il'. im' 

'I he nuMt (tf nuts is jMit i* ’ > , 



I. Brazil, z. Walnut. 3. Hard. 4. Almond. 

controlled by the health authorities; this 
inclndea infant welfare, school children, and 
isolation hospital work. 

Plivtia Nimiiic. Nurses who take up this 
work usually belong to some institution 


tkIi m ^ub^l.iuv wlutji n t 
cnergv I'.Jt cnnstitub^ 1. ' < 

mgretlw nt, .in<l the )/< nei’t i . (■ 
pUitein Ini^li ' i’j"''' 

ihiNs) Some nuts cont.iui ] rej 
tion.itely nearly fifty tuins -i iii'ii I 
fat as wheat fl(>uT. and tin .imm ' 
fuel value of a large nuailx r is dvi. 
3oo<^ l a lories jx-r p>und y* t'AH 
ktm). l»t some paits ni Jara)'' 
nuts form a consider able p- »t y' 
the regular diet, bread bt inj .id ’ 
from the grounrl kernel. 
nuts. 

Nut-bcaring trees cannot lx- svic 
ccssfnlly pr<Kliiccd as fnntuig tree-' 
from sce<l. t>ccaiKS<' they are win' 
|X)lhnatod, and hence subject t" 
‘4 crossing of varieties Scedlu.g trto- 
L arc grown to be used stixk^ up'J- 
which to gwlt the kiiuts 
arc known to have tlic iIohc 

qualities. , 1 

NUTATION, tiii /ay' s/i'fr buljor 
inatc motion of tlic earth i* • 
caused by the varying 
of sun and moon on the (*q”‘ ^ 

ring of the earth. The su' ^ 
the moon each exert an attraction. 
in force, on this ring. The resul 
to the plane of the earth's i-tjvc to 

to the celestial ec^uator. a ^ ^vest* 

the ecliptic, resulting m an unu 
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ward motion of the equinox. lk*caQse of 
the varying positions of tlie sun and moon, 
the forces in action vary, causing the motion 
of this equinox to vary. The motion is 
analysed into two parts — a constiint part 
(ailed the precession, and variable parts 
called nutations. One of the effects of pre- 
t ession IS to cau.se the celestial pole to swing 
round a small circle of the celestial sphere 
in about 25,800 years, but the effect of the 
\anations in the precession is to cause the 
(dual path of the pole to be a shglitly wavy 
erne, and it is from these oscillations, or 
noddings, that the nutation gets its name 
(Iv-'itJii nutare, to nod). 

NUTCRACKER. A bird of the crow family 
f-aind m the mountainous regions of Pmropc 
and Asm. aiul .so called because of its sup- 
jmsed ability to crack nuts with its bill 
It IS a small bird with a comparatively long 
x.ui ; its plumage is a mixture of light brown, 
whitf, and black The nutcracker feeds 
il ne lly on the .seeds of pine coin s, and has 
the rather inteic.sVaig nt of holding these 
m Its claws while pecking at them The 
three to five speckled, gre\ ish grc'cn eggs 
nf this bird ar(' laid in a nest hidd<‘n m the 
toji of a tall pine tree 

Scientific Names. The larKeis to tJi<’ 

family Corvidae I'be OId-\N‘orl<i floscribod 

rttKWc IS iVun/ra^a caryocat*u(cs 

NUTHATCH. The name of a gioup of 
(.limbing liirds, common tliroiighout the 



nuthatch BV NtST IIOI.E 
Photo: John Krariom 


h-mjreratc regions of Kurojx? and North 
America. Nuthatches receive their name 
min their habit of wedging nuts into 
crcAices III the bark of trees and then 
naichmg" them with repeated strokes of 

uL and their 

especially beechnuts, and 
, and weed seed The eggs arc 

crtir^ number, and arc white or 

l-ow;?'o"bv",ldor'; 

N'utliAtches belong lo the (aniily 

of » tropic*! fruit, 

extensively used as a spice. The 


wild tree attains a height of 60 ft. and is an 
evcrgrt'cn. Although the trees originally 
grew ill the Spice Islands, they have been 
successfully cultivated in all of the East 
Indies, the West Indies, Hrazil, Ceylon and 
India. Their long, jiointed leaves have well- 
marked veins, and the pale-yellow flowers 
hang in drooping cluster^, much resembling 
lilies of the valley As the fruit ripens, the 
fleshy part l>ecomes rather hard, somewhat 
like candied fruit, and finally splits o{>en 
at the top, disclosing a bright-scarlet mem- 
brane, which partly covers the nut. From 
this membrane is obtained the .spice known 



to cooks as tftacr, while the kernels inside 
the nuts, the familiar household nutmegs, 
after being drit^d in an oven, are packe<i 
and shipped as spice to all parts of the 
world 

Although the trees do not lx?gin iK^^nng 
until they arc aUmt nine years old, they 
have hciwy crops after they' start, for each 
tree prwlucos from 1500 to 2000 nuts yearly. 
In countries wlicrc the tree is grown, the 
fleshy part of the fruit is olton presorMxl and 
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eaten as a sweetmeat, while a transparent 
oil, called oil of mace, is obtained from the 
kernel. Singajxjre is the main centre of 
export. 

Scientific Vames. The nutmeg ttco belongs to the 
family M yttsiicaceai . Its botanical name is MyrisiicA 
fragrans. 

NUTRITION, T he prcKcss by whicli the 
human body absorbs into its system food, 
water and oxygen, thus piomoting its growth, 
providing itself with enorg\-. and repainng 
Its worn tissues. 

The body may be hkenrd to an engine in 
that it takes in fuel (focwl) .n.d air and trans- 
lates these into heal and energy. Itut there 
the resemblance ceases, for the body absorbs 
Its food and water together, selecting there- 
from particular substances and converting 
them for the diflering purposes of (i) warmth, 
(2} enlargement (growtli). and (3) replace- 
ment of worn parts Sucli replacement tak^*^ 
place without noticeable interference with 01 
the cessation of the individual’s normal 
activities. This continuous chemical change, 
by which nutritive material is built up into 
living tissue, or consumed to provide heat 
and energy, is termed vutabolism 

At its birth, the infant bcconie.s a self 
contained unit and soon commences to takf* 
in varied substances in the form of its 
mother's milk, w hich, for the first few months, 
.sujTiccs for itsbody-building and replacement 
requirements. As the child acquires jxiuers 
of active movement, it needs a more varied 
and increasing supply of rnalerials, fo/ now 
it is building within itself \ioncs, muscle,^, 
tendons, teeth, hair,, and at the same 
lime, utilizing the tissue of its muscles in 
providing itself with energy. See Physical 
Education. 

On reaching maturity, growth ceases, but 
the increased energy required to move its 
larger bulk agaimrt gravity, and the never- 
ceasing process of repair and replacement.^ 
maintain a demand for an undiminished 
quantity of food, although with altered pro- 
portions of building and energy-producing 
elements. Thus, taste and diet tend to change 
after childhood. 

Food and drink in excess have harmful 
results. Dealing with unneeded quantities of 
foodstuffs taxes energy, needed for other 
purposes, and reduces efficiency. Insufficient 
food or that of the wrong kind will also lead 
to inefficiency or ill-health. The selection of 
substances in quantities and prop>ortions best 
suited to the circumstances of differing 
classes of individuals is a problem the im- 
portance of which has been realized, particu- 
kuly of recent years. To resolve this problem 
it is necessary to know what energy the body 
expends in performing its tasks, and what 
is the energy content of the various kinds 


of foodstuffs available from which the lo^s 
IS to l>o made gcx)d. 

For this juirpose an instiument is 
known as tlie calorimeter (heat ineasiiriTi 
It consists of a chamber or enclostid space, vj 
built and insulated as to prevent the ost.'ip, 
ol heat generated within it. The chainl)< i 
has an air inlet and outlet and a coil r. 
sembling a steam radiator, through whu ij 
water circulates All heat given oil uiil.ir, 
the instrument can be accurately mcasuuj,! 
By this means, the heat output of peisf n , 
engaged in various activities witlun n. 
caloriinctci is asccitainod and data t* 
their energy rcciuiteiiients obtained 

The term "calorie” has lx:cn adojjtnl .1, 
the unit in lieat measiircinenl, and su;!u';. 
the amount of heat requiic'd raisr ,5. 
kilogram (a little o\er a cpi.iTt) of ' 
ficnn o'C to 1“ (' A man c'ng;!gt<! 
moderate muscular work gi\cs c^lt .il» / 
5000 caloius daily. An avciagi! wi.,., 
equally acti\c lo^e'> alxmt fonr-fiH;,s r, 
this cpiantitv. Owing to flic demau.K »-■ 
growtli, an active Ik)v c:>f fnuiteen \' ii! u' <’ 

1 eplr nislinn iit e<tui\dU‘iit to that of 1 
le ading a M'dent.iry life Meiit.il 
Itself causr-, no li.’i.ss of heat, 'Uic 
itcpnrc'int nts of adults vary accordn ' t. 
tlieii weight and their CfCcupations 1 c- 
following figures were jiublished in Om; 1 ' 
a joint roinnuttcc of the Mim,;tr\ of Hi i ii 
and British Medical Association 


oj 

Jfxdii/tJual 


di rrji'f / , 

IM Crt/'irw 


.Man’ H(javy work 
l.ight work . 
Woman . Active work 

Ijgtit housework 
Boy. 14-18 years 
Gul’ 14-18 years . 

Child. 12-14 years 
8-10 years 
3-6 years . 

I -2 years . 


34 f*^> 4 ‘>'" 
20<*O .V«>' 
2600 jrX)*' 
2(>00 ibOi 
3000 34 'J'> 
28cm»-3ix^> 
28ch> - 3'>r)0 
20 «jo 

r 4 (x) -1 7 o<> 
900-1 ICX' 


I here are three chis?'»es of ingredients rsseii- 
tial to human foodstuffs — proteins fats, and 
carbohydrates. Ortain metallic cKnu'riC' 
(iron, for instance) arc also needed and an* 
to be found mainly in fruits and vegetables 
Most foodstuffs contain water (let t me 
nine-tenths water), but this essential tal'i'*^ 
for the most part in liquid form 
energy produced by the combustion of t ^ 
three main tyj^s of food -materials in 1 1< 
b<Kly is approximately — 

Protein, 1 irramme * J 

Carbohydrate, I framme . J 

Fat, I gramme . • ^ ' 


Proteini . These arc containc<l m ’ 
cheese, eggs, meats, beans, nuts. ' 

biscuits, etc. Thus class supplies the c cr 
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of nitrogen — an essential ingredient of 
“rrpair” material and indispensable to life. 
Tlic precise extent to which proteins coii- 
Iribulc to the repair and building of the 
body is still a matter of investigation, but 
sntlicicnt data have been obtained to show 
tliat unless milk, eggs, meat and nuts enter 
into diet there will l>c insufficient nitrogen- 
.'ontaimng substances to satisfy the nc^eds of 
growth and replacement of waste tissue. 

Fats. Butter, cheese, fresh meat, milk and 
bacon have a high projxirtion of fats, whose 
v.due lies in their complete oxidization in the 
Ixvdy, with a resultant high output of heat 
and ^nc^g>^ 

Carbohydrates. These are contained in 
flesh vegetables, fruits, sugar, jams, bread, 
b..>cuits, milk. The carbohydrates arc very' 
iciiiijilex substances and are broken up by 
the body into simpler substances, some of 
V. iiirh are utilized wliolly in the production 
of heal whilst others contribute to rcplace- 
M-sciil and growth 

l^rotciiis burned completely in a calori- 
iinlrr give a Cv.li.o. h-it output, but 
' .\peiijnent has shown that proteins do not 
undergo complete oxidization in the lx>dy. 
Win leas free nitrogen is given off in the 


Item Q 


Beef 

Miuccd meat . 

Bacon 
Corned Ix ef 
Ox liver 
h'ggs 
Cheese 
Milk 

Fish, crx! 

Buttei 

Suet 

Lard 

Flour (or) 

Bread 

Sugar 

Jam 

Potato«.*s 
Dried peas 
Tea 

Oatmeal 

Sait 

Ki(4* 

Syrup, treacle 
Cabbage 
Butter Ix’-ans . 

I3.arlt V 

I resii fruit and \rg/ lab’n < 


uantity j 

1 lb I 



*lb 
ij pt 

Jib. 


fib. 


1 oz 


fib 

4ilb 
7 i lb 

I lb 


ilb 
5 lb 
ilb 
fib 
fib 
f o.- 
fib 
ilb 
1 lb 


I 


Calories 


1126 

503 

by) 
M7 
b2 
1003 
66 r 

667 

247 

1055 

74/0 

75it 

1S60 

972 

1865 

367 

943 

AO^ 

714 

88 

623 
10 j 


Tiital ^Ncekly caloi les 

1 



fulunnicter. this clement is expelled (with 
substances) from the hrxiy as urea, a 
< of urine In eaU ulating tlic value 

t ) the IkxJv of prr)teins, their calorimeter 
Ji- al value must reduced by the estimated 
heat Lontent of the uruisr'd or waste pro- 
ducts Fats have alnnit twice the heat value 
of raflxihydratcs and proteins 
A diet suited to an active man, who needs 
Ivf’.urn 3000 and .^ooo calories daily, 
s^boidd comprise car lioli yd rates, proteins and 
hits in the proiX)rtions bv weight of 75, 17 
and s j>rr cent respectivelv. 

A weekly ration suggested by the British 
led leal Association Committee as being the 
jniniinum essential for the maintenance of 
‘faith and working capacity of a man is 
following. 

Flavour v . Taste. Theoretically, the requi- 
c number of calorics needed by a particular 
could be obtained from any one . 

1 ^ classes of food substances. The 
nfnc/?' 1 of a man at moderate 

bio^i ^ contained in 2*16. of 

or Toi i7 o*" 9 i lb. of milk, 
<lict or 35 lb. of lettuce. A 

not items would 

To nr/»x nor the digestive system, 

nute^il <Jc^yed expulsion of waste 

digestive tract at a certain 
bi ihr assisted by the presence 

'■^‘Retabl#^^ fibrous material found in 

con^K^!' ^*^'“^*** probably 

inbutc to correct lubrication and 


functioning. No diet, tlicrcfoic, should lack 
a projxirtioii of vegetables and fruits 

The taste of f<x>d depends not only on 
flavour but also on consistcncv. A ixiund 
of cream lias high ftxid value, but eaten by 
itself would be n.niscating Jo provoke the 
flow of gastric lluids essential to satisfactory 
digestion a diet must be pleasing This effect 
is found to be produced if sugar and fat in 
.some form arc present ui tfie diet. Piobabb. 
the explanation lies in the lact that Lit has 
so high a fuel value, and that sugar is far 
more quickly absorbed than other nulnents 
and requires less energy for its digestion 
Sugar thus becomes especially desirable 111 
times of great muscular strain. 

Vitamins. An interesting and important 
advance in the science of nutrition was the 
discovery in certain natural foodstuffs of 
minute quantities of substances to which the 
name "vitamins'* was given. It seems that 
these substances assist the IxKly to make the 
best use of foods of which they form part. 
Under normal conditions the fresh vegetable 
and animal foods consumed provide an 
adequate supply of vitamins, but when tinned 
foods are wholly relied upon, "deficiency 
diseases" (scurv'y', rickets) occur. 

NUX VOMIC^ nuAs vom' ik a. A power- 
ful drug containing two alkaloids, strych- 
nine and brucine. Nux vomica is obtained 
from tlie dried ripe seed of a tree found in 
India and Cochin-China. The drug is 
{x^isoDOUs to animals, and also to man in 
anytliing but very minute quantities. In 
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small doses, it is frequently given as a 
stimulant in stomach and nervous diborders; 
in largo quantities, it causes convulsions and 
even death. The effects of the drug are 
similar to those' of str>'chninc (which see). 

The tree from which the drug is ohtaincil 
IS known Ixitanically as St rye h nos nux 
vomtea. 

NYASA, OK NYASSA^ uyah' sa. A fresh- 
water lake in tropical Africa, near the 
eastern coast. It is over 350 miles long and 
about 40 miles wide. The lake covers an 
area of 14.200 sq. miles. The western side 
is very shallow, but the average depth is 
over 2000 ft. The lake is ft. alx)ve sea 
le\‘el, and is .surrounded by mountains, some 
of whicli reach a height of 10,000 ft. 

Nyasa \^as first expK)rcd in 1S59 by Dr. 
IJWngstone and Albrecht Koschcr, a Ger- 
man traveller, the former approaching it 
from the south, and the latter from the 
east. It had been known to the Portuguese 
as Moravia since the seventeenth century. 

KYASALAIID. A British Protectorate 
lying around the west and south of I-ake 
Nyasa in tropical Africa. It has a land area of 
37,596 square miles and a water area of 
sonic 10.000 square miles, which includes 
I^ke Chilua and the whole of l.^kc Nyasa 
except the eastern luiU of the northern end 
The whole area is part of the African plateau, 
but it lies at different levels. Lake Nyasa 
and the Shir6 v^alley to the south are ]>art of 
the great Rift Valley. To the west lie the 
Nyasa highlands, where the average eleva- 
tion IS over 1000 ft. and several heights nsc 
to over 4000 ft. To the east of the Shir6 
valley are tlie Shir^ highlands and Mlanje 
Mountains, rrsi ng in part to well over 3000 ft. 


The Shire is the only river of importance, hur 
rapids obstruct its course, and its exit fn^ni 
r^c Nyasa is useless for navigation. 
Herald, in the .south of Nyasaland, can U 
reached by steamer from the Zambe/i if, 
tlic wet season. 

Elevation nif>difies the high tropical teui- 
jieraturcs, and in winter night frosts arr 
common Rainfall i.s not heavy, and most 
falls betwe<ni Ndvernlx'i and March. Opi^^n 
grassland cover's most of the country, bni 
there are forest.s in the valleys and on th*- 
wetter mountain slojx's 

The |)opulation numbers about r,r>o.^,oo(j 
of whom 1S17 are Idurcipe^ins, mostly m the 
Shire highlands, and 147^ Asiatics Tlu* 
natives are Bantu negroes; Nyanja is 
the prevalent tongue. MohammcdaTii^rn js 
w'idesjirt'.ad, but Christianity has m.uu 
converts 

Products and Trade. The natives cultiwUr 
for their own use maize, niiUet, ca.‘,sav.i, 
sweet jvitatoes and utluT tropic-al croj)s. .iiu] 
rear cattle, as fat as the xavago oi the- 
t.setsc fly allovv. C.otton and tedjaten ar- 
grown l>oth by vs Inte seltlci s and bv nritoi v 
'lea Jiromi'^es well, but ct^ffee ^-uUl^at:on has 
deucased in recent \’e.ir.s 'lobHcto 
reached io,ooo, 04 .k> lb in lou. ctioii 
2,400,000 lb , and lea about 2,000,000 il 
Exjxirt i.s mainly to Great Hiilaiu, liul 
transport costs are higli befon* a |k ;:1 «•! 
shipment is reached. Tlwie is a ladu.u- lotir, 
Blantyre to Chindio on Ine /.arnls /j in 
Portuguese East .\frica, and a gieat hT.d/. 
was completed in 1035 connecting this viM 
the line from the Miirraca, on the s-nilh- r. 
bank, to the port of Beira. Northu.ird fi *n. 
Blantyre the line is Ixring extended lo L.ik- 
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in the Shiri highlands, at explorations which made the con nlry known, 
t do of ^ooo ft., is the administrative In 1874 the Living?5tonc mission was 

a,i alli u 180 whites. Hydro- founded at Hlantyr« Out of this ^rrew the 

et litre. light the town. African Lakes Corporation which brought 

elect! 1C I British influence into tlie area. 



checked Arab slave raiding, and 
curl>ed lV»rtuguese and Ocrmaii as- 
[iiralions from s^iutb anrl cast r<‘spcc- 
tivcl) Jn i8i>i the i^ntisli Protect- 
orate wa.s declared wliicli was calk'd 
Hrilisb Central Afiic.i until 1007, 
whc'ii the name w<ls c banged to Nya- 
saland It IS a Oown Colony under 
a Governor and Commander-in-Clnef 
who IS assistinl by nommati'd execu- 
tive and Li_'gislati\ c C'ouncils I lierc 
are a ni»ml)crof missions and jir u at»^ 
schools snpjiorted bv ^^‘vernment 

NYMPH. An immature insect, 
either jiupa <;r chrysalis. 

NYMPHS. In inytliologN . inaider.s 
j>osH*ssed of elornal youth. lio 
giKirderl tlu' ditfereiit lealnis of 
nature Otcatis watebed o\ ct the 


i','vit>rc v\lnlt> <»uo naliNCs). 

,in <-h\.dum of 

. Itirnient and I'-is origmall) a niisM''naiy 

.(i)'ip’ 

History and Govemmeal. I be 1 <*rtii» 4 iiesc 

u,u 1 r .« <1 th. ’ c'Minli y m the seventts nth cen- 
tu!\ nul r«.Kariom KjIO "'Ww L.iki’ Nvas*!, 
1 ) 1)1 il Wi!s I .i\ inyst)me’s visit iii 1850 and 


hills and mountain-', Xrtticii, inliabileii the 
sea, tile ocean , /Vm af/i and iianm- 

ihyads, tb<* tiers, and Smod’^, t'le rivers, 
br(Mjks. and spnin^s APhoir^h ,d! v ere of 
divine l)irtb, onl\ llu (heads aii-l Naidds 
weic imnioital 

NYSTAGMUS, 1//5 /UMS I' Sec 

Co^L (Mine Lighting) 
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0 . TIic fifteenth letter in the English 
alphabet, and the fourth of the vowels. 

The Phoenician alphabet had a letter 
which in form was like the capital O, and 
was called aytn, meaning ** e>'e ; but. like 
all the Phoenician letters, it was a conso- 
nant. The < 7 «rceks used the letter form to represent the sound of o in no \ perhaps llnv 
use was suggested to them b^'the rounding of the lips in making that sound At lust 
the Greeks had only one o, but Liter they developed another, calling the first oviuron, 
or little o, and the other ome^a, or great The former st<:x)d for tlie short s-jiind cf > 

In English, e is made to do duty foi a nunilx r of sounrls The nu>st impi)ri.ui 
are the lung o sound, as in whicli r^'st nibli-s the sound of o m continental l ur - 
pe.in languages: and the so-callcd .shoii o souml, as in not anil /o" Other \ alues ar 
the 00 sound, as in prove, and the u s<»un«l, as in /ntr 




OAK. A d(*ciduous tree of the tx*eOi 
family, common in most temperate parts of 
the world. The acorn is the oak seed : it is 
like a round, smooth -shelkxl nut, pointed at 
its outer end and enclosed at the inner end 
by a saucer or cup Most oaks can be rc*cog 
nixed by their leave.s, but the ho/ttt oak, f)r 
ilex , and some other varied i«»s have srntjoth- 
edged leaf C)aks grow slowly, and fl^mrish 



(a) Bur iMik f America), (fc) Oli%«oak. (<■) Choi 
nut oak. {d) Red oak (America). 

best on clay or heavy soils; they do not 
yield acorns until they arc twenty years old. 
The nuts are somctime.s sweet, sometimes 
very bitter. In the south of Europe, they arc 
boiled and eaten ; acorns of the white oak 
are the ones chiefly used as food by man. 
Those of all varieties have, from the earliest 
limes, l^ecn fed to pigs. 

Oak limber has been valued for many 
centuries. In Westminster Abbey i.s the 
sbrine of Edward the Confessor, the oak of 


V hr 
11 th 


which IS still apparently as sound a 
tut ncuily 900 ycais ago .‘\j>art ft on 
rare \vtM)ds like mahogany, rosi-u (>< -'I 
rlx)nv. oak is 
e <j u a 1 1 e d 1 n 
weight only by 
hickorv'. It rots 
V' e r y slo w 1 y , 
even if subjec- 
ted to alternate 
dampness and 
ilrying. l*'or 
shipbuilding, it 
was the j^rinei 
pal material be- 
fore the day of 
steel. It lias 
considerable 
iK'auty, especi- 
ally when quar- 
ter-sawed . 

Tw'o or three 
centuries is the 
usual life of an oak, but in England 
some trees still thriving which arc ‘ 
to be more than five hundred years old 
tradition the oak was sacred to the Ihui< 

TJic oak family, of al>oiit 200 
known in many lands. From tl>'' ‘ ‘ , 
countries and China westward 
Himalayas and the Caiicjisus, and t 
out most of Europe from Sicily to thy 



SKfcDUNO OAK 
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arcic, it IS familiar. The American 
very similar to the oak of Engla"‘ 
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OAK IS SUMMFK OAK IN \MN1FR 

Pknto P J Uotkxna Photo. J l/oiJkxng 


Jinlni o<}K of luirui>c i'. an cvrigrcen, Iikr 
tin moss hung live oak of tho thorn 
(/f Anionra I'ho Tut key oak js much 
l-iautM! as a ]>ark tree m r.ngland. 

) u luo -t j)un>oses, the timtKT of the Kng- 
iis.h oak IS consulored the strongc'st and niobt 
'{ur.d'lt', as v.cll as the most Ix-autiful 
Hcsi.los tjml>er, oaks yield, in their 


limately associated with the I'errcrs family. 
Ihe hall remains one of the best examples 
of tuelfth-centiiiA' domestic architecture 
in the ^ount^y^ Oakham School is a famous 
Hlizal)ethan institution which was founded 
by Robert Johnson in 1584, and retains 
numerous antiquities of that period Oak- 


l»ar):. the tannin used in leather 
inanutiriurc ; while the cotk oak 
i'tu’st'. of Spam and Tortugal are 
the main soiiices of commercial 
('ork 

SciruUfic Names. Thv oak (uniily is 
la^,accae 1 he l-'nfjlish oak js (liurrus 
Tobur , ihc ilex, Q. \lrx\ Ihe cork oak, {J 
^uhfr , the Turkey oak, Q. rcmi. 

OAK FERN. See roi.Yi»oniUM. 

OAKHAM. All Urban District and 
the county to\Mi of Rutland, with 
an area of 2250 acres and a popula- 
tu)n of 3i<jT in 1931. It is on Uie 
h M S K. iriain line from London to 
Nottingham. Oakham's principal 
>ndiistrn,*s arc those connected with 
the nourishing agricultural district 
of which it is the centre. There is 



one shoe factory, but an increasing 
kmount of land is being set aside 
for o^iunicrcial development. The 
town s historic interest centres prin- 
cipally upon the church, the ancient castle 
Mw. manor house) and the school. 

manor house at Oakham is mentioned 
JO the Domesday Survey, and it is ccr- 
ain that a Saxon township was situated 
1/ ^ castle was probably erected 

X. - V'® thirteenth century and 

s ^ *oodification of the existing hall, in- 


OAKHAM 

butter Cross and Stocks. 

Photo. I fuk 

ham Church stands on the site of a Norman 
church, but the only Norman work remain- 
ing is the b>owl of the twdfth-ccntury^ font. 
Of a tbirtcenth-cciitiiry church, however, 
the south porch and the chancel arch are 
intact. 

Oakham is the most {xqmlar centre for the 
beautiful Vale of Ciitinose — a countryside 
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cause of many of the soa-seipcit 
stories of seamen. It is a <leep-wiitrr 
species and rarely seen. The Uxlx 
is of a dull silver colour, narrow and 
deep in shai^. The hack or dorsal 
fin coiniucnoes with a nuniUi oi 
separate rays at the head, and tfni 
tinucs ill a long scries of connecUsl 
rays to the tail. On or near the sur 
face this fish, which is known i.i 
reach 20 ft. in length, swims m srr 
lientinc fashion, but d<H‘s not s<*< ni 
to survive long near the siiihu< 
and is seldom seen alive at cln.( 
quarters. 

Scieotific Name. AV<«t.V( lo 

OASIS, n'fi 5/5 or li i 

tile sjx>t in a desert, sometmn s ».nl^ 
large enougli to sustain the Iim ^ oj 
a few people, elsew ht'ie of ‘:ii( li ( \ 
tent and fertility as lt>sijp|>oil fiino 
thousands. TIm' sod ol df.( it^ 1 
often h-ftiie but lai ks llu moi tin- 
to enconiagc plant grow t li , luiU' 'i' 
pl«u:es where Npini‘:s, nn-i' i lyn :r. ; 
st lea I ns, or w ells fui nisli \\ .1 Im , 0,1 1 ^ 
develop I n ;uu lent t HP.''. th< in,' 
ceicbiated oasis svas Sp\a !• tiu 
Libyan Lk-'Vit, ^50 mile, wtsi oi 
Cairo, where a splendid fedigle I" 
Jupiter Amrnon was bmli 

OATES, 1 -AW k K NP I 1 . 1 PA MO » 
Gkace (1S80 1912) t aptain Cafi x 
who had Invir cdurateil at ITon 
and had served in tin' -’nd So'ith 


1 WKVAS tNrCRINC AN OASls 
J'koto HuUn^U 

whicii contains a surprising number of 
unspoilt villages, including the well-known 
I3urlcy-on-thc-HdI and Kxlon. The 
district is one of the most fertile 


Afruan War. went witli 1 .ddaiu 
Scott's cxjX'dition to llie Soulli Tol'’ 
in 1910 He was one f>f tlic •'i' di: ■ 
party which actually reached the Pole, tolmd 
there the Norwegian flag of y\mundsen 


arable districts of 13 ritain, extremely 
well watered and finely timbered. 

OAKUM. Originally the term for 
the coarse part of flax, the por- 
tion left after the fibres had been 
smoothed and separated. The name 
IS now^ applied to hanks of fibre 
obtained by picking to picc^rs old 
tarred ropes. Oakum is used to close 
the scams of wrxxlcn ships to make 
them watertight, a prcx:ess known 
asrau/Atfig; and plumbers utilize it 
for packing joints in wa.stc-pipes in 
the process of sealing these joints. 
WhiU aakurn, made from clean, un- 
tarred rope, IS sometimes used in 
dressing wounds. 

OAR-nSH. One of the strangest 
fishes of the sea, the oar-fish, or 



This OAkis I -mn in I he Eastern Erg, or 
of I hr Sahara, has sublerranean rivers, and aU «- 
sunken that the tree roots may rearh inoisi 


Banks' oar-fi^h, 15 l>elicvcd to be the 


rM.' u. *- V, 
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the return they were storm ■.l>ound. 
ind Captain Oates. >vhose feet were 
mvniK out. regarded luinsclf as pre- 


mdicing the others' chance of sur- 
vival. Kcriiarking that he would 
1)0 some time." walked from the 
tent to his death. Unhappily Ins 
self-sacrifice did not achieve its pur- 
T>OSC. See POLAK K.xploration. 

OATES. Titus (1O49 1705)- A 
notorious perjurer. Srm of an Ana- 
bantist. he became an Anglican 
ilcVgyman. was disptjssessed of his 
living for ix*rjury. and professed 
C atholicism. In 1678 he and Israel 
Tongo, another clergyman, claimed 
Txj bavc di?c.oveivfl a " Popish Plot" 
t.) muidei Charles II in favour of 
James II and to massacre English 
1 'rotestants : the Pope, Louis XIV 
and the (General of the Jesuits 
were named its originators. Charles 
proved Oates to Ife lying, but 
Shaftesbury’s agent • s'-. < . poded Protestant 
Knglard into unthinking panic after the in- 
vestigating magistrate. Sir ICdmund Berry 
Godfrey, had l>een found muideicd. \ an- 
niis Catholics were executed on his false 
testimony. "Dr 
Oates," as he now 
called himself. 1 k'- 
canic a national 
hero and receive<l 
a |K‘nsion , and his 
most shameless lies 
weio accepted by 
packed or panic- 
stricken juries 
When, howcvci. he 
accus^'d the Queen 
of plotting the 
King's murder, he 
TITUS OATES was promptly jailccS 

pofftmuCaUen) byChaflesII. The 





AN OASIS IN THE SAHARA 
women arc uashinj* clothes by the b.mks of 3 lake 
riuUo t (j 

If the jKrrson taking the oath prefers, lie 
may swear Scots fashion, with ujiliftod 
right hand without the Bible, or in the former 
J'^^nglKh fashion, now discarded, by kissing 
the JicKik after the words have l>een i)ro- 
nounccti by the pCTvin adinimstenng the 
oath. A Jew may use an Old Testament 
instead of a New Testament and may cover 
his lieaiJ, as is the Jewish custom when 
IH.Tfoiming a religious act Mohammcxlari'. 
usually object to taking an f>ath, but if they 
swear, ilo so on the Kc)ran the Parsces 
swear on the Zend — A\ csta Hiuldbists have 
a U)ng form of oath, calling on the "Three 
Holy Existences" to punn-b them if tlicy 
speak falsely. A Chinaman swears by break- 
ing a saucer and praying that, if he does not 
sjTcak the truth, his soul may be broken like 
the saucer, 

Affi.rmation. Where a person is required 
to take an oath and he either has no religious 


eventual triumph Ijclicf or is forbidden by his religion to take 

of Charles cost Oates his pension, and in the an oath (as Quakers are), he may decline to 

he was imprisoned and annually lake the oath and may make a solemn 
pilloried and whipped at the cart's tail. On afliimation instead, .substituting for the 
® ^^cccssion of William HI he was released words "I swear," etc., the words "I do 

received a pension. solemnly, sincerely and truly declare and 

A solemn promise in the Name of affirm " 
or of some other power or thing which Conunissioner for Oaths. A i verson ap- 
En biking the oath holds sacred. In pointed by the Ix)rd Chancellor for the 

purjxxse of administering oaths to people 
form^ certain occasions in a prcscrilxjd w'ishing to make affidavits (which sec). He 
beforr ^ witness in a Court of law. is alw^ays a solicitor. 

sav "T evidence can be received, must OATS. One of the most imjviriant of the 
Almighty God that the world’s agricultural prcxlucts, of the 5;ame 
bnth K I ^ shall be the lx>tanical family as wheat, rye, liarlcy, corn 

truth " T nothing but the and rice. There arc ncaily one hundrc<l 

Kew oath, a copy of the varieties of oats under cultivation. The oat 

hand amt ^ held in the right plant is very sensitive to climate and 

c and raised atxivc the head. weather, but not to soil. 



OATS 


OBAN 
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The origin of this grain is not positively 
known, but it is considered to be a develop- 
ment from certain types of grassy. Oats 
have been found in the prehistoric Swiss 
lake dwellings, and it is believed were 
grown in Northern Germany at an early date, 
probably having been carried there from 
Asia, which is reputed to have been the first 
home of this cereal. 

Oats are best suited to a cool, moist 
climate, but arc staple products throughout 
the temjxirate zones of the world. They are 
grown over alxmt two million acres in 
Great Britain and Ireland, which produced 
2.596,000 tons in 1934. 600,000 tons more 
tlian the production of wheat. Smaller 


iC 

The oat crop of the world is about 
<4,000,000,000 bushels annually. 

ScienUfle Names. Oats brloiig the grass iauui\. 
CramirtMf. The s^x*ck?s from which n\osl of Hh’. 
cultivated varieties have been develoiHul k 
Avdfta uUiva. 

OB (OR OBI o' be), Rivim. One of tho 
largest waterways of Asia, rising in the Alt.u 
Mountain.s of Western Siberia and floumir 
into the Arctic Ocean. The river is almost 
two miles wide at its mouth and, nut includ 
mg its estuary, has a length of aL'om 
miles and drains an area of i, 12 5. 200 niil< s 
The Ob. with its chief tributaries (Tobol ar.,! 
Irtysh), has a navigable length of 9000 unit- 
100 miles from its mouth it is blocked with 



HAR\fe.sriNC OATiy IV ALBERTA 
Photo. Comoi^on Oficioi S'twi limriuu 


quantities are nn[X>itcd from \ariou.s coun kc from <)cIoIkt to Juno, but in tlio sufn 

tries. Kussia lias 29.000.000 acres under rner it is the means of transjioiling gram, 

cultivation and Germany 9,000,000 acres. dairy products. stKk. wool and moat { 
Cultivation of oats is carried out best on duced in Western Sdieria 

well-draimxi loam or clay sods, and may l>c OBADIAH, o ba dV d. A minor pr<)|ili«dc! 

grown after a clover or a root crop. whom nothing is known. The Hoik r>( Ohh 

The oat staJk is from 2 to 4 ft. long when diah, the shortest of thc(.)ld Te^tarfM ut c.ji: 

full grown, IS very slender, and terminates tain,s only 21 verses. Wi itten after a * acki.i ; 

in groups of graceful branches called spikc' of Jerusalem — f>crhaps that winch urif d 

lets, at the end of which the grain ts found, after its capture by Neburhadnez/ar m 

encirclcvl by protecting husks. These spike- 586 u.c. — when the Kdoimtcs exulted (Acr 

lets cither 5prca<i out from all sides of the the misfortunes of Israel (sec Psalm cxxwii. 

stem, or arc grouped on one side Each 7). it denounces that jxroplc and foictci s 

spikclet produces two grains unequal in si/c their destruction (which actually oc(.urrc<l) 
In England and Germany, the average yield and the occupation of their land by lh<' 
j>cr acre is nearly forty busliels. (still a matter for the future). There ib nun | 

Oats are attacked by the same diseases and dispute among modern critics as to llie di ^ 

insects as other cereals. of the book and its literary integrity. ^ 

Because they contain large quantities of O'BAN. This Burgh and holklay 
starch and protein and other necessary food Argyllshire is 117 miles by rail ^ 

elements. r>ats in various prepared form.s. 'Die town is of recent origin, altli-ujg 1 ^ 

especially oatmeal and rolled oats, arc vcr>' district surrounding it is rich m 1“^ 

nutritious. Oatmeal preparations also have interest. Its rapid giowth is show n >y ^ 

the added virtue of low cost. Oats are the census figures, increasing from 15^^^ 
best of all grains for horses. No other cereal to 5759 in 193 arc the 
produces straw of such excellent feeding and The principal objects of intcrcs ^ 

fertilizing quality. Municipal Buildings in Albany ^tr 
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OBERAMMERGAU 



OBAN FROM SOUTH PIER 
Phoio: Obmn Corpormiton 


Ui'j Shrnn CoiiiL House M'Caig's Touer is 
on tlic cru.sl of Ol)an Hill, whilst on th^ 
IK xt the nuns of the Hydropathic an 
.1 cui'iSpR nous landmark Well-known plai.e‘s 
o! M,ciiic tiiid other interest in the neigh 
l>ji!ih*K>(l include Ik uh the Pass 

Mid'idei ciiid lien C'tiiachan, tlin liigliest 
:uoiinl.iiii in th(‘ district. Oban is the head- 
qadilci-^ of tin; Higliland and r,orne 

tounthi.in Vaclil C lubs 
The Koinun Catholic ('.iithedra!, built of 
[.qanile, ^\a5 ilesigiK’d by Sir Tides Gin>ert 
N'ott 


OBBLIGATO, ei» // /c/ In music, neccs- 
'Uv to tl.c j>t r form. nice ; as op^Kiscd to rtif 
utUuw, at will Bach'.s cantatas contain 
v'\cral (a- -., wlieie tlie voice parts arc 
itf LOinj)aiiiL d by a fiet* solo for \iolin, viola 
'hi ^'.amba oi rither insti unient, which is 
nevertliflcs, integral to the music, and there 
furr obblifato, 

OBELISK, ob' cl tsk. One of the character- 
istic types of monument erected by tlie 
diKKT.t Egyptians and connected with the 
cult of the sun. It is a four-sided monolith. 
Uj)ering to the top, which is surmounted 
y a pyrainidion. Many such monuments 
'|eic found in the ruins of Heliopolis, a city 
ucdicate<i to the sun god. Here stood the 
airbus pair of obelisks known as Cleopatra's 
Needies one of whicli is now on the Tliamcs 

^>entrdl Park, New York 

1 uxor T T*" It 

oneh sfill II. 

othf-r IS ill Original site; tlic 

Another Til® ^ ** Concorde, Paris, 

hcieht obchsk, over loo ft. in 

•-afcrai I^^ Church of St. John 

•*I m the fifiTTj*^ “I* Thothmes 

carri^ ^T u'T^“J^® ‘^ «t I f elioixolis. 

Great, who re erri-^J ■}‘^ ConsUntine the 

"‘“s In Tx8o il Maxi- 

site by Po^iT Si '♦** to its present 

y tope Suctus V. Still sUnding at 


Heliopolis is a great obchsk erected by 
Useitcscii 1 , a king of tlit., twelfth dynasty 
It IS one of two that originally flanked the 
entrance to the sun g.Jd^^ tt iriplc. Besides 
those of Egypt, obelisks of smaller size have 
t>ccn discovered in the ruins of Nineveh and 
Niinriid, on the e.ist lank of the Tigris 



iiir oniitsK or vmaris 
Malaria b on the sue of Hdiojvtlis, which was a 
great trading rily the nmc of the pharaohs of 
EK>Tt 

Pketo ’ Tmtrut linriopmtfnt tsthWien <jif 1 pi 

These monument.s wore cut from solid 
granite. Before cicction, the oljchsk was 
inscribes! wdth appropiiate hieroglyphics 
These inscriptions gave the titles and 
achievements of the tied ica ting ruler, and 
sometimes stated the length of time it took 
to complete the monument 
OBERAMMERGAU, o bcf am* rr gow 
A small village in the mountains of 
Upper liavaria, celebrateti for the jxTioiIical 
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performance of a Passion Play, which attracts 
visitors from all parts of the world. In 1633 
the people of Animergau, visited by the 
Black I>Batb, made a vow that they would 
perform a drama of the Passion every ten 
years. Taking one of the religious plays then 
in existence (see Passion Play), they gave 
the first performance in 1634. Since then the 
drama has been subjected to many revisions, 
and, as now given, it is a very moving and 
dignified presentation of the events connected 
>vi th the Crucifixion of Christ . The characters 
in the drama are all taken by the villagers ; 
the performance is reckoned by them as a 
purely religious exercise, and it is carried out 
with a deeply devotional simplicity. 

(OBER)R£ALSCHUL£, o Ur teh ahV shu li, 
A type of Gentian secondary school. See 
Germany. 

OBESITY, o be' Slit. A term used in 
medicine to denote an excessive accumula- 
tion of fat in the human system. In the 
common acceptance of the term, ol)c.sily 
not a disea.sc, but it is a condition which 
causes more or less discomfort. The normal 
jiroportion of fat is from one-fifteenth to 
one-twentieth of the weight of the body, 
but this may vaiy^ without affecting the 
health. It is only when the accumulation of 
fat begins to affect tlic functions of the vital 
organs, especially the heart, that obesity 
becomes a disease. Obesity may occur at 
any period in life, but its effects arc most 
fretquently manifest after the age of 40. 

In addition to the obesity which results 
from too little work and too much hxxl. 
there are forms of oljesity which result from 
some abnormality m one or more ductless 
glands. Among tlic glands whose action 
may produce ol>esity are the thyroid, the 
pituitary and the gonads. In obesity due tf> 
i>ach abnormality, simple metlKxls of reduc 
ing. such as dieting, combined with detailed 
directions for work or exercise, are of little ser- 
vice. Such cases require careful investigation. 

Corpulent people arc often anxious to re- 
duce their weight, and many plans for 
accomplishing this have been devised. They 
all, howev'cr, depend upon diet and exercise 
Some diets exclude all fats and also carl>o- 
hydrates, that is. foods containing a large 
proportion cf starch or sugar. S6mc author- 
ities advocate the use of such acids as 
vinegar and lemon juice, but the excessive 
use of these is likely to injure the digestive 
organs. Exercise should be taken at such 
times as will best aid digestion. 

Too strenuous reduction in weight is liable 
to undermine health, and it is wise to coii' 
suh a doctor wlien a reduction is con- 
templated, so that a suitable diet may be 
recommended and one’s physical condition 
ascertained. 


OBI, 0' be. A Japanese silken girdle. AU> 
a variant of the name 06 . See Ob, Rivkr 
OBJECT (Direct and Indirect). In graminar 
the direct object is that part of a sentence or 
clause which names the person upon whom 
or the thing upon which, an action is per^ 
formed. It is always a noun or noun-equiv- 
alent, and is found only after a verb denoting 
action Examples: 1 wrote the letter, 
will show it to you ; Tell me what you wrote 
The direct object may be found by asking 
the questions whom ? or what ? after th* 
verb: thus — What did I write letter 

(object). 

A sentence or clause may also contain a 
noun or pronoun naming the jxrsf)!! nr 
indirectly affected by the action dtMi< ud 
by the verb. This is called the tvdircj 
inject. Example's: 1 sent niy hr( thir a 
present; make me a parcel. It will socii 
that the indirect objects in these tvainpks 
mean, respectively, to my brother and foy we 
OBJEC TIVISM. A term used m pJjilos 
ophy to denote a theory of knowledge which 
prcsup[H)ses the essential reality ut the c\ 
ternal world, as apprchendcs.1 by tlic p<;r('(’p- 
tions. It is oppt>scii to “ sii))ject!\ ism," 01 
the theory that knowledge can nnh cnn-id 
of knowhxige of the "states of mind " o( II,"' 
individual The use of the teiin, th^Tth r^* 
is analagous to that of "Koaiurn" as (>p 
jK^^ed to " Idealism " 

See Realism 

OBOE, 0' 60. A wtxxi-wind in 

struincnt of great importance in th.* on h< > 
tra Its lone is nasal, of a Ix’autifu! qua!it\. 
and capable of great expression the 1^ 



OHOK 


made in three pieces, usually of boxwoexi. 
clx>ny, or rosewooti, and consists of a conical 
tube alx)ut 21 in. kmg, tai>erinf.' from a 
narrow mouthpiece at one end to a ■ 
shaped opening at the other. A smaller brass 
tube carrying a double reed fits into t je 
mouthpiece, and in the up|xir and nin-< 
sections are holes which the j^rfonnt r 
or stof>s with his fingers, llic oboe las 
range of nearly three octaves. n 

be blown very lightly, the plaj^r is 
to rest at intervals, in order to exhale. 

Tlie name oboe is from the Italian, 
instrument is sometimes called haul ov. 
the French haut, "high." nstru- 

noting the high notes produccxl by t * j 

ment. In its simplest form, the j seen 
was known to the ancients, and mav 

;n Egypt»»« ^ X'stlLvm. The 


mediate predecessor was 
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OCARIKA 


,^oe d amore is an alto oboe (a Ihirt lower m 
Xhl The oboe da caccia is a small bassoon. 
lv,tli arc used in Bach. The tenor oboe w the 
cor anglaii. The bass of the oboe family is the 
there is also the double-bassoon, 
al, octave lower. The ot)oe differs from the 
(lannct in having a double reed, and not a 


sinizle rccd. , . , 

OB'OLUS. A small oi)in used in ancient 

(sif’t'cc Sec Ohakon. 

O’BRIEN, William Smith (1803-1864). 
u Uricn, younger brother of I^rd Inchiquin, 
clamed descent from Brian } 3 oru. In 1828 
he went to Westminster as a Tory and 
strongly opjx^sed Daniel O Connell. In 1846 
l,r joined the Young Ireland party, which 
had recently renounced allegiance to OCon- 
„rll and became their strongest advocate 
(,f violent measures, leading an annes! mob 
against the ixdice m 1H48. Tor this he was 
lrans|>orted. In 1S56 he returned to Ireland 
with a fTe<‘ pardon 

OBSER'VATORY. ' n institution or build - 
Mig siipi'hcd with mstruinc-nts used in ob- 
vf r\ ing and .studying astronomical or metcor- 



TELESCOPE AT YERKES OBSERVATORY. 
WISCONSIN, U.S,A. 


ological phenomena, or both. The first 
European observatory built for the purpose 
that erected in Nuremberg by Bcmhard 
^^althcr in 1472. 

Modern astronomical observatories arc 
^uip^ witli large telescopes, usually 
mounted (^uatorially. transit instruments. 

telescopes 

refractors, that is, telescopes with 
ses, or reflectors, and usually they can be 


used cither visually or photographically. 
Auxiliary apparatus ls provided for s|>ectro- 
scopic. photometric and interferometer work, 
and there must be measuring engines, si- 
dereal clocks, chronographs and various 
specializes! instruments. 

The telescope is sheltered by a dome, which 
can be rcvolvcfl so tliat its opening may 
point to any part of the heavens. The 
foundation u{x>n which the telescope rests is 
deep and solid, since the least tremor seri- 
ously interferes with the observer's work. 

Among Government observatories, Green- 
wich Observatory in IvOndon, founded by 
Charles JI, holds an imjxjrtant [xisition 
Two of the largest observatories in the 
world arc the Lick Observatory and the 
Mount Wilson Observatory, both in the 
USA. The latter is situated nearly 6000 ft. 
al)Ove the sea, and until recently contained 
the largest telescope m the world, with a 
100 in leflcclf^r. A 200-in. reflector for itie 
teleM:()i>c in the new Observatory at Mount 
Palnmar, ('.ahtornia, was made in England in 
1936. 

Astronomy. 

OBSESSION. See Nlurosis 
OBSIDIAN. A rtxk with a glass like tex- 
ture It conUiins the same stibstances as 
arc found in granite, bvit owes its jxcuhar 
texture to the fact that it is |xnir<si out m a 
lupiid sUile. and cixiN rapidly on the surface 
of tlic earth, and hence dws not Lr>.staliize 
into feldspar, rnica anil quart? It is usually 
Mark or red. or black and r^d streaked. 
Obsidian is \eiy brittle and cannot be 
qu.iriied like other n>ck 

OBSTET RICS. ok MIDWIFERY. The care 
of women m chilfibirth. J^lxuir ocxiirs nor- 
mally forty \\ccks after the first day f>t the 
la.st nienstrual jH-riod After tlie infant is 
e\]K'llc*ri. the aftcr-birth occurs, whu.h con- 
sists of the placenta and meinbianes by 
which the baby IuLs been pK)tected and 
nourished during the i>cno«i of pregnancy. 

Tlicrc are three classes of complications 
which may occur during lalx^wr. haemor- 
rhage ; obstruction to the {)assagc of the baby 
from abnomiality in its sire or iwsition, or 
from malformation of the Ixmes of the 
niothcr’s pelvis, or from tumours; and 
thirdly, eclampsia, a condition characterued 
by oonviiUions in the moUicr, connected 
with impairment of the work of the kidneys, 
and extremely dangerous. 

The lying-in period should lx iic\cr less 
tlian ten da>^, and often has to be very 
much longer. The complications which may 
prove dangerous in this period are haemor- 
rhage immediately after the confinement, and 
septic infection or puerperal fex^r. 

OCARINA, ok a re* na (lUl. oca, goose). 
The name applied to a musical instrument 
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OCEAN 


originating in Austria or Switzerland, and 
given from its slight resemblance to a goose 
egg. In its simplest fonii. it is a hollow 
piece of moulded clay, u itli a mouthpiece on 

one side and 


holes for keys. 
In the I m - 
proved instru- 
ment. several 
diflcrent sizes 
of which are 
made, the holes 


OCARINA arc replaced 

by a row of 

hex's, and at one end is a piston for modify- 
ing the note. The various sizes are needed 
to give variety of sound, as the compass of 
the ocarina is small and its tones arc monot- 


onous 

OCCAM, OR OCKHAM, William (d. 1349) 
l^hiloso[)hor and theologian. Ixirnat Ockham 
in Surrey. In the famous controversy be- 
tween Nominalism and Realism he took the 
side of the Nominalists. He wrote in I.atin 

OCCIPITAL, ok sip' 1/ al. BONE. One of 
the eight bones in the head. Sec Head. 

OCCULT, ok' uU. A term referring to the 
types of Icaming that sought a knowledge of 
the hidden or suf}ematural world. The pur- 
suit of the (K'cult sciences changes under 
different influences. It eniUxlics the general 
traditions of the Orient— liabylonia, Egypt 
and India — with the stages of adeptship and 
the insight gained by rising alxivc the limi- 
tations of the human senses W ith tjiis is 
combined the art of predicting human 
destiny from the positions of the stars and 
planets at the time of one’s birth {astrology). 
Occultism in the realm of physics and chem- 
istry was known as alchemy, and its devotees 
searched for the secret of the transmutation 
of metals, particularly of the base meiaLs. 
into gold Developed together, the alchcin- 
istic, the astrological and the general 
" spiritual" pursuits — with the underlying 
idea of {Kiietrating the secrets of hidden 
forces, possibly by the aid of spirits — fonned 
a mystic and secret tradition of occult learn- 
ing. Such learning was handed on by tradi- 
tion and by the initiation of disciples into the 
mysteries; the body of doctrine bears the 
name of cabal, or orai secret tradition, which 
IS more particularly applied to the jew'ish 
lore in its later form. 

Revivals and survivals of such cults are 
known down to the present time. 

OCCULTAHON, oA ul lay iA'n. When the 
sun is hidden, wholly or partially, by the 
moon, the phenomenon is called an eclipse, 
but the same occurrence with reference to a 
star or a planet is known as occullalion, 
which m4»ns, literally, ** hiding, or conceal- 
ing/* It is a much more common occurrence 


than an eclipse, for the moon in its i evolu- 
tion is constantly passing between the earth 
and some bright star. Similarly, there hl-xv 
be ix:cultations of stars by the planets. St r- 
Eclii»se. 

OCEAN. There is. strictly speaking, only 
one ocean, covering three-fourths of thi 
glolx',' but it is usual to recognize three 
the Atlantic. 42,000.000 sq miles;’ the Ta 
cific, 69.000,000 sap miles ; and the Indian 

29.000. 000 scj. miles. Sometimes a fom th. 
the Southern or Antarctic, is cut oft 

tlic others by a northern Ixiundary joining: 
the southern |ioints of South America. Soulli 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand d^- 
fiiicd, it h;is an area of 8,ooo,o<x> s<j miK's 

The land masses of the world are so clost-lv 
groui>cd together that it is jiossibie lo sjkm’k 
of a laud hemisphne and a water kewis,piierc. 
with New Zealand tlie approximate i.ento* 
of the water hemisphere, a.s Loruhm is oi f}.( 
olhei . 

The total area of the oceans e, .! 

to be 141.333.882 !>*J miles, but o\r: 

10.000. 000 sq. miles cover the ueitin^nial 
shelves, and the true ocean bas-nis are In* i ‘ 
fore about i3i,(X)o,c»o sij miles lu ,ue-. 
More than 2 miles — 1 2,600 ft ■ -is the ci\ er.n e 
dcptli, which is over live times llic aveM;.;c 
elevation of the land The greatest depth 
thus far discovered ls over 6 miles - 34,^10 ft 
— a sr>uuding made in the Mmdau.ui Dec*]., 
off the Philippine Islands, the liighest 
mountain. Mount Everest of the Him.il.i} ms, 
could be moved to this point and <lnfj>ped 
to the bottom, its summit would he o\or 
5000 ft. below the surface. 

Soundings have revealed that the rxean 
floor has mountains, valleys, plateaux, plains 
ridges and cliasms; but that, on the whole, 

It ls far smoother than the surface of the 
land. In the deep sea, everything is epuet, 
however stormy the w'ater may be on the 
surface, the slight ocean currents causing 
comparatively little erosion. 

Depths over 3000 fathoms are called 
deeps. Some sixty of these are known, with 
a total area of about 10,000.000 sq. miles 
Most of them lie near continental cdgc.s- 
areas of shallow water sometimes extending 
far into the oceans, c.g. the "shelf" which 
surrounds the British Isles, or that which 
connects the Malay Peninsula and Borneo. 

Many kinds of deposits, muds and oozw, 
cover the ocean floor. Some are of terrcstria 
origin, and others are derived from remains 
of minute and often microso^ic surface 


organisms. ^ „ 

Sunlight cannot penetrate the , 
more than a quarter of a mile, and there 
in the deepest parts of the ocean . 

plant Ufc. Where the depth is not beyona 
the UmiU to which light can reach, howeve , 
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there is generally great variety of plant 

^*^Sincc tluro is no vegetation to feed them, 
ai’imals u£ Un* deep sea exist by preying 
i,noii one another. Even the greatest depths 
tiavc lH?cn proved to have Jiving creatures, 
tliiHijih, imvjtjibly. but little is known of 

^ Pressure and Temperature. The greater 
111. dcjdh, the heavier is the pressure of the 
u.iler, tlic i»rcssurc increasing at the rate of 
a t..:/ to the wjuarc inch for every 1000 
f.dliorn^ (rj(X>oft.) of depth; and animals 


two theories advanced to explain the pre- 
sence of salt in the sea. One holds that the 
salt was there from the beginning ; the other 
supposes that the rains washed it from the 
land, and it was carried by tlic rn cT.s to the 
sea, where evaporation caused it to tr'ii- 
ccntratc. These theories arc based on the 
two hypotheses for the origin of the earth — 
the planctcsimnl theory and tlic nioUcn 
gaseous theory, and until one or the other 
of these theories can be proved, all con- 
clusions made from them arc purely con- 
jectural According to the planctcsinial 



rKlNCIPAt, OCPAK CVRRE:MTS or THE WORLD 

1 (lulf iitioam. 3. Canary Current. 3. Equatorial Current. 4. Bcn^ela Current. 5. Brazilian 
UiiTcnt. 6 jafvrn Stream. 7, California Current. 8. Peruvian Current. 9 Monsoon Current. 10. 
M«' 7 .nnl)njnr CiUTcnt. ii. Australian Current. (Wavy line ■■ calms; broken line » limit of 

icel>ergs.) 


a<ld])Uxl to withstand a certain pressi 
cannot live where pressure is either great 
or less If they should attempt to swi 
"'ould be crushed by the weig 
o the water; contrariwise, when deep-s 
animals reach the surface, they are probal 
^ through relaxation o£ pressure. 

surface water of the ocean varies 
latitude; so we find t 
and P*) the cquah 

at the poles. At * d^th 
tronics the ocean, even in t 

clowt; octremely coW. and it 

T),'^ in the loweet depths. 

polar'^^iT'^y "^atcr, being heavy, has sunk 
flwr Thorp* ‘Pread over the oce 
''cf/inc 1^ “ "? of the oce 

water lighter tb 

■^Origin ol the Ooau»i gait. ITicn: a 


view, as the water oozed out of the material 
which was to become the earth, it had a 
solvent action and brought ivith it the salts 
from the solids as the ocean formed, making 
tlie ocean salty from the beginning. The 
other theory maintains that the earth was 
molten and surrounded by a gaseous atmo> 
sphere, which contained much saline material 
and water vapour. As solidification took 
place, and the atmosphere relinquished its 
salt to the crust of the earth, the water 
vapour condensed and settled in the depres- 
sions, Rain fell and, by means of its erosive 
action, leached the salt from the land ; then 
the rivers carried it to the sea. 

Ocean Currents. There arc great streams 
flowing through the ocean, and some of them 
are almost os distinctly divided from the 
surrounding waters as are the rivers from 
the land. These currents constitute a regular 
system of circulation in each ocean; the 
Atlantic and Pacific each have two systems. 
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tlic northern and the southern. Ocean cur- 
rents are classified as warm and cotd, and 
from another aspect as surf act currents or 
dcep-sca currents. Drift is a general move- 
ment of water oiv the surface, and it has no 
ilisiinct lx)unding lines. A current whose 
waters arc distinctly sc|)aratcd from sur- 
rounding waters is called a stream. 

The chief cause of ocean currents is the 
Hon. which warms tlie water at the surface 
and also hastens evaporation ; the latter in- 
creases in rapidity as the equatorial regions 
arc approached. Other causes arc tides, 
irregularities of the coast line, winds and 
the rotation of the earth. As water cools, 
•t contracts and becomes heavier until it 
reaches the temperature yf F. Sea -water 
of average salinity frecres at about 28“^ 1'. 
fScc Ice.) A number of records of the tern- 
f>crature of the ocean at different depths 
prove conclusively that the influence of the 
sun's rays does not extend much below 
1000 ft.; at greater depth, the temperature 
is practically uniform. In the general system 
ffi ocean currents, the warm watci on the 
^urface moves from the equatorial toward 
tlie fK)Iar regions, where it is cooled, settles 
I'jward the l)ottom. and moves again to- 
wanl the equator Hcncc, in every' ocean, 
except jxjssibly the Indian, there is a deep- 
Stf-a, cold current moving slowly towaid thr 
equator, and warm surface currents mo\nng 
toward the jxilcs. 

Were It not for the rotation of the earth, 
these currents would move directly north 
and south At the equator the rate of rota- 
tion is a little over kxjo miles an hour; at 
the jxiles it is nothing. Currents flowing 
lov.ar<i the poles are flowing into regions 
whose velocity of rotation is lcs.s than tfiat 
of the regions they have left; consw^ucutly, 
their velocity eastward is greater than that 
of the surrounding water, and they flow 
toward the north-ca5.t. in the case of the 
Gulf Stream. This flow is aided by the con- 
formation of the land. Winds ato exert a 
strong influence upon these surface currents, 
and in all oceans their direction is approx- 
imately the same as that of the prevailing 
winds. 

Currents flowing toward the equator arc 
Aowring into regions whose eastward velocity 
is greater than that of the regions they leave, 
and they are crowded against the eastern 
coasts of the continents, like the Labrador 
Current, 

Korth of the equator the trade wind.s 
drive a current westward, forming the North 
Equatofiai Current ; when this current reaches 
Che West Indies it divides, a part of it enter 
tng the Caribbean Sea and the other f>art 
bending northward and joining the Gulf 
Stream, which issues from the Gulf of Mexico 


and follows the coast northward to Cane 
Hattcras. Then it turns eastward and spreads 
out until it becomes a fan-shaped dnit 
carrying warm water and winds to the coast 
of Europe, and greatly moderating the di 
mate of tlic northern part of the continent 
One bianch passes along tlic coast of Nor 
way into the Arctic Ocean, and the oilui 
turns vS<iuthward and joins the North 
tonal Current. Within this system of cur 
rents is a body of water without motion 
here seaweed collects in vast quantities, 
forming w'hat is known as the Sargasso Sfa 
(which see). Tlic currents of the North 
Atlantic flow clockwdsc along the coast The 
Labrador Current from Arctic regions is oiu* 
of the chief causes of the fogs of Newfound 
land by its contact there with the warm GnU 
Stream. 

The .system in the South Atlantic is sirml.ir 
to that already described, except tliat t’/.t 
open ocean at the south makes the srmti, 
current corresponding to the Gulf Stream 
less distinct. '1 he South liquatonal Curttr: 
IS supplied from the cikjI Bcngixcla ( urrrni, 
oil the west coast of Africa. A pan of th* 
South Equatorial Cunent turns nrirtlo\<ir.i 
off the coast of HranI aiul jr)ins the Noil. 
Eq uatorial Ciiircnt. In the St.»utli Allar.tu 
the currents move anti-cItKkwive. 

The current-s iri the North l\n.ifir ar.- 
similar to those in the North Atlantic, on!\ 
they are less definitely markc'C owing to t!,i 
greater size of llic oiean Here the 

or Japan Current^ coiresjx>nds to thr 
Gulf Stream, and provinces a warmmi; '-tioc* 
ii{x>n the climate of the wc.st coast of .\< itli 
America, similar to that pioduced la thv 
Gulf Stream Dnft u[)on Europe 

In the Sc^uth Pacific the currents arc, 
less clf^arly marked, owing to the great e.v 
pansc of water, but the circulation smnl u 
to that of the other oceans. 


The system in the Indian Ocean is .sunilaj 
to that of the South Pacific. There is a cur 
rent of cold water along the west coast ol 
Australia tliat is noticeable along the cast 
coast of South Africa. The South l*.qua- 
tonal Current turns southwaid off the coa.st 


of Madagascar, and a current of warm water 
flows through the Mozambique Channel. 
The north-cast monsoon may re\crse the 
currenU in the North Indian Ocean; other 
wise they arc similar to those ia the Nor 
Atlantic. Currents in the Soutbcni Oa*an 
arc mainly drifts from west to cast. 

Ocean ‘"Lanet.” There arc roads on toe 
sea, known as steamship lanes, almos 
definitely fixed as those on land. In 5^”^ 
the main -travelled lanes, no steamer 
very far from another, but ^ 

regular track, a ship might drift o 


without being seen. 
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MAEINB TLAMTS AMD ANIMALS 

KDurtins. 9 , 1«lly-fish 3. RooC-inouth jelly. 4 
perch. 8. Hippocampus (sea-horse). 9. Asco- 


r-7uufn noaotlim «#* 7, v>aMa» w. , — , 

M- Gifartin« ran’imU * JT*™*** ii. Ssrraasum Montacnoi i*. Dulse. 13. Water grass. 

>9. Sigaretuf omrliiiioi?’ ****^ 16. LliimL 17. Yellow coral. 18. Voluta Judodja 

*' ■ ,.P**P^tlvus. 10. Coaus florktaDos. ai. Stv-fish. ai. Sea rose. aj. Nail sea rose. 94 
1 rose. a6. Hvdroid coral. *7. Crab. *8. Sea mussel. 29. Soola conununis 
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OCEANIA, o she an' ia. A name em- 
ployed by geographers to designate that 
portion of tlic South Pacific Ocean which 
contains most of its islands. See Pacific 
Islands. 

OCEANIDS. o se' an idi. See Nvmphs. 

OCEANOGRAPHY, 0 shdn og' ta ft. Tlial 
de]>artment of geography which embraces a 
study of the oceans. It deals with tides and 
currents, the composition, colour, and den- 
sity of sea-water, marine life and its dis- 
tribution. the depth of ocean waters, their 
effect on climate, and kindred topics. 

OCELLI, o sel' i. The \ery small, simple 
eyes of certain insects. See Insect; Ant. 

OCELOT, o' sc lot. A medium-sized animal 
of the cat family, known as the leopard cat, 
native to America. It lives in forest trees 
and is an agile chmUrr. Its fcKid consists of 



OCELOT 

Pketo: yuml Edmeattom Stnk* 


mice, birds and monkeys. The groand tint 
of the fur is smoky-pearl in colour, and black 
spots develop, from mere dots on tlie legs 
and feet to large riiell-shaped spots on 
other parts of the body. The nose is pink, 
and the eyes are large and translucent. 

UdaiMc Memo, Tb« ocelot belonp to the family 
Felidae. It is dawal as FeSit pardalit. 

OCHRE, o' her. A mineral which, when 
ground to a hne powder and mixed with 
linseed oil, forms paint. It is a combination 
of iron and lime, formed in bogs and marshes 
by water containing the iron in solution. 
This substance often mixes with clay and 
colours it yellow. When dried and ground, 
this clay forms the so-called "yellow ochre" 
of commerce. 

Ochres vary in colour from a pale yellow 
to brownish-r^, and some yellow ochres turn 


red when heated to a high temperature. See 
Paint. 

O’CONNELL, Daniel (1775-1847). An 
Irish patriotic leader and orator, generally 
known as "the Liberator." lie was born in 
County Kerry, was e^rlucatcd at the exiled 
Roman Catholic col- 
leges of Saint -Omer 
and Dotiai in 
France, and ad- 
nutteil to the Irish 
bar in 1798, where 
he rose to eminence. 

In 1828 Clare 
County elected him 
to Parliament, 
where he later be- 
came a powerful 
influence. Through 
Ins ekxiuence he 
was instrumental in 
obtaining the jiass- 
age of the (jithohr o'cosm li. 

Ivmanctpation Act i-mo tumnii.o, 

of 1829 which rc- 

jHialcd the penal laws against Roman Catho 
lies. In 1841 he Ix'gan .a M‘cond movimcnl 
for repeal of the Union, organizing huge n\as. 
meetings, yet always opj^osing tli<‘ use t>f 
force. In 18^4 he was arrested and ini 
prisoned for some months. He died wlii'o 
on pilgrimage to Rome. 

O’CONNOR, Flakous (1794-1855). An 
Irish lawyer and former ^teml)er of Paili i 
ment. He joined the movement knoun as 
Chartism, which was partly due to tlio 
realization among the working class that th{ \ 
had in no way benefited from the Ktffiin 
Bill of 1832, the passing of which they ha i 
regarded as a triumph. They dcniainle l 
a "People's Charter," granting manlnxHl 
suffrage, voting by ballot, equal clcctoial 
districts, annual parliaments, payment m 
Members, and the abolition of property 
qualification. O'Connor was one of the 
"physical force" Chartists, and frequently 
quarrelled with those of his colleagues who 
relied on reasoning jxiwcrs. He was twice 
jailed and presided over the mass mcctinp 
at Kenoington in 1848. This w'as coin 
plctely overawed by Govemmeat precau- 
tions. O'Connor soon after went Insane. 

O’CONNOR, Roderick or Rorv, King or 
Gonna uctCT (d. 1189). The son of Turlocli, 
Ard-Righ or High King of Ireland : he re 
gained his dead father's position in 
when he slew Murtach MacLochlainn o 
Ulster. He drove Dermot MbcMuitour » 
from the Kingdom of Leinster. Dermo 
sought help from England, and Rory 
defeated near Dublin by the Anglo-Nonnan 
array in 1171. Four years later he i 
hoinage to Henry II. receiving m return 
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recognition as High King. He rctirwl 
eventually into a monastery. 

O’CONNOR, Thomas Powkr (1848-1929) 
\ journalist and Irish Nationalist leader. 
Uc^usc of his long jicriocl of service as a 
incnibcr of Parliament, he became popularly 
known as "father of the House of Com- 
mons.' He was first elected to Parliament 
as member for Gal- 
way in 1880. and, 
at the next election, 
he was returned for 
lx)th Galway and 
Liverpool. He chose 
the latter, and was 
returned for Liver- 
pool at each subse 
quent election 

T. P. ( TayPay") 
O'Connor, as he was 
generally known, en- 
tered journalism as a 
junior reporter for 
Saundefs'^fwsUtter, 
a conservatixe 
journal in Dublin 
'I hrcc years later, in 1870, he removed to I.jon- 
vlt)ii and engaged in newspaper work on the 
Daily 1 elff;raph, in the London office of the 
New York Herald, and on other journals In 
1SS8 he founded and became the first editor 
of tlic Star, and later jxirformed the same 
sciMces for the Sun, the Sunday Sun, and 
7 7’ 'i IfVrA/v. In 1943 he Ixrc-amc editor 
n( Cas^cU’s retaining also his con- 

nof tion u itli T P ^s Weekly, 

On Ill's cntiance to Parliament. O’Connoi 
Im fMine active in the Qausc of Irish national- 
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i-ni. and was prominently identified with the 
pally J' d by IVrnell, He visited the United 
States III 1881, and again in 1906. to lecture 
on Home Rule and raise money for the 
Irish causc‘. In 1883 he was elected president 
of the Irish National League of Great Britain. 
His principal publications include Lord 
IJeaconsfield: A Biography; The Parnell 
kjovemeni; Gladstone's House of Commons , 
5/en>s; Napoleon; The 
l haniom Millions ; SkeUhes in the House ; 

Campbell- Bannerman, 
OCTAVE, Stretch a fine wire tightly be- 
tween two supports, and pluck it with the 
ingcrs. It vibrates and gives out a musical 
binH ^ sharp object, as a knife 

wii exact cefitre of the wire, and 

with the finger cause one half to vibrate. The 

thin ^ given out is an octave higher 

is It i the longer wire ; that 

riic i , ®‘8f^th tone above it in the scale, 

closoiv'^; resemble each other very 

arc sound ' ^ ocUve 

fngSh ‘‘ ** to dis- 

hcm. All tones which stand in the 


relation of octaves to each other bear the 
same name ; each Cm lh<‘ scale is separated 
by one or more octaves from each other C. 
and each doh by an exact number of octaves 
from each other doh. This is true of all other 
letters and tone names. The octaves above 
middle C are written c\ c-. c*. etc , Middle C 
is written c. Octaves IkiIow Middle C are 
written C. CC. CCC. etc. Sec Music, 
Scale. 

OCTAVIA. oktay'via. A Roman matron, 
sister of the Emperor Augustus, who first 
married the consul Marcclhis. In jinr. 
she married Mark 
Antony to secure 
his reconciliation 
with her brother (see 
Antony, Mark). 

Octavia was noted 
for her virtue and 
beauty, but Antony 
forsook her for 
Cleopatra, queen of 
(sec Cleo- 
patra) . During the 
Civil Wax in the 
year 32 b.c., Antony 
divorced Octavia, 
but her noble char- 
acter was shown in 
her devotion to his 
children, as well as 
to her own. 

OCTAVIAN, ok lav' vian See Augus- 
tus. 

OCTAVO, ok tay' VO Term denoting a 
book comj>oscd of sheets of paper foldcii 
three times to make eight leaves; hence 
used of a particular si/e of book or page 
(8 VO. or 8®). Novels arc usually published 
in Crown octavo, giving a j>age 5 m. by 7 J in. 
In the U.S.A. this size is often callotl duo- 
decimo. See Folio. 

OCTOBER. The tenth month of the year. 
Its name is from the Latin for “eight," for 
in early Roman times, it w'as the eighth 
montii, and only with the revision of the 
calendar by Julius Caesar did it receive its 
present place. More than once the Senate 
tried to rename it in honour of the 
Emperors, but none of the names they gave 
became popular, and the month continued 
to be miscalled October. Its special gem is 
the opal or tourmaline. 

OCTOPUS. A genus of mollusc which, 
from its repulsive appearance and the records, 
often well authenticated, of attacks by ihe 
larger kinds on divers and fishermen, has 
gained an evil reputation. 

The common octopus has a soft, i>car- 
shaped body joined to the head by a short 
neck. The name, which is derived from 
Greek oktopous, "eight-armed. " refers to the 
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Fiflh-rentury bronze, now 
in the Louvre Museum. 
JHhotc. htanveii 
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eight movable arms, or tentacles, sunx>und- 
ing the mouth. These arms arc joincil at the 
by a web, and on the under side of 
each there are two rows of powerful sucker 
disks. With these the octopus seizes and 
holds its prey, which is swept into the homy 
jaws of the mouth and devoured. Crabs and 
lobsters are its favourite food. The octopus 
is provided with a funnel, or siphuncle, 
beneath the head, which it uses for two pur- 
poses. A black fluid, secreted by a gland near 
the liver, is squirted out of the funnel when 
the animal \nshes to elude pursuers, as the 
fluid forms a dark cloud that conceals it 
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from view. The octopus also draws water 
into a body cavity, and then forces it oi^t 
suddenly through the funnel, a process w hich 
thrusts its body backward and aids it in 
swimming. Some species also swim at a 
considerable speed with the help of their 
webbed arms.. Ordinarily, the octopus moves 
on the sea bottom, or climbs over rocks by 
means of its sucker disks. 

Octopuses are found chiefly in the Mediter- 
ranean and Chinese Seas, and ofl the coasts 
of the West Indies, Hawaiian Islands, and 
Western North America. The l^est speci- 
mens may reach 14 ft. from tip to tip of 
extended arms. Most octopuses, however, are 
about the size of one’s flst. Their flesh is 
greatly liked by peoples of the Mediter- 
ranean coast and by the Chinese. The 
octopuses are placed by zoologists In the 
class C^phahpedA with the cuttlefish, nau- 
tilus, and squid (see separate articles). See 
also Moxxuscs. 

fleissttls VSSMS. Tbe best-knowo tpeda is Uie 
ortopos of cbt Ifeditcmnean. Oeiapm vulfaru. 
O. irmnulMmt k a tropicsl tpcciet. 

ODDFELLOWS. iNDEPfcKDENT ORDER 
OP. A benevolent and fraternal order. As 
to its origin there is uncertainty, though it 
was founded in England probably not before 


the eighteenth century. The idea of mutual 
relief and benefit to members attained great 
popularity, and various branches or lodges 
grew up in different cities of England, each 
of which refused to admit the superior rank of 
any other. In time adjustments w'ere made 
but it w’as not until 1814 that tbe Manchester 
Unity of the Independent Order of Odd 
fellow's was finally organized. This socjet\ 
which has branches in various countries, has 
about 1,350,000 members. Regular contribu- 
tions are made by members, who are entitled 
to ’’sick'* and other benefits. 

ODE. In Greek literature, the name was 
applied to any }>oein that was sung to a 
musical accompaniment. Two forms of odes 
were common among the Greeks, that in 
which tbe stanzas were regular and uiiiforn), 
and that in which irregular divisions, know n 
as strophe and antistrophe, were intendo<j 
to be sung by two choirs answering each 
other. The famous odes of Sappho were of 
the fonner kind, those of l^ndar of th( 
latter, while Horace's odes followed tJ^ose 
of Sappho rather than tliose of Pindar Hut 
though Pindar's odes were irregular in tli-- 
sense tliat the separate parts did in/t all 
conform to a single pattern, it is now' rcaliretl 
that each part had an inner hannony of its 
own. 

\Micn Pindar came to be imitated in thf 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it was 
generally thought that the claim to be 
writing a "Ihndanc ode” entitle^ a [xxit lu 
express himself in what was almost freo 
verse. Cowley set a fashion for thxs sort of 
writing in England, and it became very 
popular. Later, Gray in his "Progress of 
Poesy" and "Tlic Bard " attempted to write 
the ode with greater regularity, and he was 
followed (with considerable success as re- 
gards regularity, but little as regards jKvetry) 
by Mason and Akensidc. Tlic odes of Collmb 
arc mostly written in imitation of a different 
model. As might be expected, the odes uf the 
Romantic poets, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Shelley arc mostly in irregular form. The 
odes of Keats, though adhering to a strict 
formal pattern, arc not written in imitation 
of classical forms. 

Some of the greatest of English 
from Spenser's " Protlialamium " ai^ 
thalamium" down to Wordsworth^s^^ Ode 
on tbe Intimations of Immortality ^ 
Keats’s "Ode to a Nightingale." ^ 
written in one or another form of the <kIc. 


DERSE. o' then say. See Denmark. 
DER, 0' der. River. An 
erway of Germany. It rises in ' 

:hoslovakia, and after 
Iward through Germany, l 

« «rnu mto the Baltic Sea, by " 
;tmer Hall. At the head of this inlet 
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tlic |>ort o( Stettin, to which <x,ran-going 
v(;v,ols can ascend. Important cities on its 
hinks include Frankfurt and Breslau. Tlie 
t«jlal Icnj^th of the Oder is 560 miles, and it 
firams an area of ov’cr 43,000 square miles. 
Ikicair-c the navigable parts of tJic Oder 
■system provide access to the sea for more 
than one nation, they were internationalized 
hy lli<- Treaty of Versailles. In 1936 Germany 
reasbciled her sovereignty in German waters. 

ODEH. A Norse god. See Freyja. 

ODESSA, o des' a. See Ukraine. 

ODIN, o' dtn. The chief god of the ancient 
ixjoj.lcs of Northern Europe. The Scandin- 
avians called him Odtn ; the Germans called 
Inc same god Wuotan, or Wodin, He was the 
lather of ail the gods of Norse mythology, 
ana was the personification of universal 
wisdom atid victory. His son, Thor, was 

1 C god of ^var, thunder, and agriculture. 

*** A^ard, thr equivalent 
If the Greek Olympus. Valhalla, the haU ot 

“ Asgard. Tlie earliest 

HRTorSil?"- times, Odin was 

wonhinrw!? c<^mon people, but later was 

Wednesday 

"'ved Its name from Odin (Wodin). 


ODO OR EUDES, King of Franck (d 
898). Odo, Count of Pans, son of Robert 
the Strong, fought valiantly against the 
Northmen, holding Paris against their full 
force for a whole year m and S86. In 
consequence, he was accIaimtNJ in 888 King 
of France, and Paris took a predominant 
position among French cities. His fxiwer 
was challenged by the C^roUngians, and a 
long struggle ended in compromise with 
Charles the Simple. After his dcalU his 
lands eventually passed to his great-nephevv 
Hugh Capet, Duke of the French and latei 
the first Capetian King of France. 

ODOACE^ d do ay' set (about 434-493) 
The first barbarian ruler of Italy, following 
the overthrow of the Western Roman 
Empire. He was born in the district border- 
ing the Danube. Though liis parentage is 
uncertain, it is probable that he was the son 
of Aedico, a chief of tlie Scyrii. WTien about 
thirty years of age, Odoacer left bis country 
and entered the service of Italy. In the year 
475 . the Emperor Nepos was driven into 
es^e by the rebel Orestes, who placed his 
son. a lad of 14, on the throne. The ne\% 
Emperor, Romulus Augustulus, as he was 
called, was a weakling, and Odoacer, who had 
risen to power and position among the Ivir- 
barian mercenaries, seized Orestes and had 
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htm l>ehea<lcd ; Romulus was dcUironed^ and 
(.Xloacer \\*as accepted as king. 

I'or thirteen years he ruled with undis- 
puted power, and although hated try the 
native Italians, he ruled them justly apd 
u'cl! He divided one-third of the country 
among his followxrs. and .to strengthen hts 
f»osition, appealed to the Byzantine Empire 
for support and sanction of bis rule as king, 
declining to adopt the higher title of Em- 
peror. The Byzantine Emperor, Zeno, while 
pretending to be satished with Odoaccr's 
claims and conferring on him the title of 
Patrictus, instigated an invasion of Italy by 
Theodoric, the Ostrogoth king. Odoacer 
was defeated and retired to Ravenna, fie 
agreed to capitulate upon Thcodork's prom- 
ising to share the kingdom of Italy with him. 
Inviting him to a banquet to ratify the 
agreement, Theodoric slew him with hts own 
hLvl 

0JT8SEY. od' is St. One of the epics which 
long tradition— questioned by recent critic- 
ism — ascribes to the poet Homer. In it are 
lescribed the wanderings and the sufferings 
of Odysseus (Ulysses) on his return from the 
Trojan War. Much of tlie Kero's difficulties 
were due, the poem relates, to hU opening a 
liag given him by the god Aeolus, in which 
siorros and tempests were confined. 

The Odyssey, like the Hutd, is in twenty- 
four boolu. Though, like the other great 


epic, it is attributed to Homer, 
same question as to its real author 
ship exists. By some scholars it 
believed that the Odyssey is an out 
growth of the talcs of early na\i 
gators of tlie Mediterranean, or an 
allegory based on them, though it 
by no moans certain that it has c\( n 
that basis in history. It is full oi 
mythology, and Hs licrocs 
often conceived in the shape of goH. . 
of an earlier time. See Homef:, 
OEDEMA* e' dem a. See Dkoi 
OEDIPUS* e' dip us. A hero (.1 
Greek legend. Hcr^usc it was for( 
told that the son of Laius, king of 
Thebes, would kill his father, inarr\ 
his mother, and bring trouble on lu 
native city, the father ord^Tod In. 
child to be exposed and left i.> d., 
A shepherd of King Polyhus ( 
Corinth, however, found tin Uiy .ti 
carried him to Polybus, wlio adoj *»■ 
him as his own son, calln.g 1,,: 
Oedipus (meaning '*i>\volle!i lu. .♦ 
Years later, an oracle ri;[)t'atcd tl - 
prophecy of disaster, of wlniii 
Oedipus had up to that time knov , 
nothing; and to avoid l>cing IM lu:,. 
the revolting crime^b, Kii 

Corinth 
and the foster 
parents whom 
he thought his 
real father and 
mother. As he 
wandered along 
the road to 
Thebes, he met 
King Laius, 
whom, after a 
hasty quarrel, 
he killed with 
his attendants, 
never suspect- 
ing that the old 
man was his 
father and the 
King of riiebes. 

Having guessed 
the riddle of 
the Sphinx, 

Oedipus was 
given the pro- 
mised reward 
— the throne of 
Thebes, with 
Queen Jocasta 
as a wife. Thus 
he had ful- 
filled two parts 
of the pro- 
phecy 
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I'or some time the king and queen lived 
ha )i’»ly together, and tour children, Eteodes. 
PoKriiccs, Antigone and Ismene, were born 
to them. Then a plague came upon Tliebes. 
I fid llic oracles, when consulted, declared that 
it should cease only when the murderer of 
King I-^ius was sought and punished. The 
^vholc story was disclosed, and Jocasta. in 
di spair. hanged herself, while Oedipus put 
(nit his eyes that he might hxjk no more upon 
the- honor to which a cruel fate had con- 
d(.'mne<I him. 

OENONE, c no* nc. See Paris (Myth- 

(»logy). 

OENOPION, e nop' ton. Sec Orion 

{mythology). 

OESOPHAGUS, e so/' a gus. See Diges- 
ijon; Alimentary Canal. 

OFFA, King of Mercia (d! 796). In 
7'i7 i:thelbald of Mercia, after l^ing defeated 
.a fy'ckington by the West Saxons, was 
murdered. His cousin Offa defeated Beom- 
^'(1, who had usurped the throne, and was 
rouned king Mercia, collection of 
oifhhips rather tlian a geogiaptucal entity, 
1.‘ ponded almost entirely for its power on the 
ilnlitirs of its King, and under Offa it 
icK.hod its widest Urnits. He made himself 
. ‘^cilfird of Kent by his victory at Otford in 


774 and annexed East Anglia. He defeated 
the West Saxons at Kensington in 777 and 
added part of Wessex to Mercia, whose 
western boundary he also extended at the 
expense of the Welsh. Offa's Dyke, the 
great esarthwork of which part still remains, 
ran from the Dee to the Wyc to protect Ins 
Marches. He held diplomatic relations with 
Charlemagne, whose coinage he imitated 
His written code of laws, the first known in 
Mcrcia, is now lost, but it is said to have l>een 
a.s a model by Alfred of Wessex. His 
ability is unquestioned; his character is 
more uncertain. He has been described 
virtuous and pious, but his founding of St. 
Alban's Abbey in 793 is said to have been in 
expiation of the murder, at the instigation 
of his Queen, of his young guest, Ethclbert. 
King of Anglia. Offa must have 

been something over 60 at tlie time of his 
death. 


OFFENBACH, of' en bahK, Jacques 
(1819-1880). Acomposcrof Frencli operetta. 

known for his tuneful and sprightly 
Tales of Hoffman. Offenbach was born al 
Cologne, of Jewish parentage, but spent 
most of his working life in Paris. In 1833 he 
entered the Paris Conservatoire, and after a 
short time in the orchestra of the Opera 
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Comiquc. he became director of music at the 
Th6Atre rran9ais. During this period* he 
began his work as a composer and produced 
a long succession of operettas, which include 
The Two Blind Ones, Orpheus in Hades, 
Bluebeard, The Grand Duchess of GitolsUin, 
Th e Br igands, and Myriame and Daphne. 

OFFICE OF WORKS. K department of 
the British Government, formed in 1851 with 
ilic title “lk>ard of Works and Public 
Buildings/* Its function is to supervise the 
fabric of all State buildings (not specially 
assigned to other departments). Royal 
palaces and Royal parks. Like the Board of 
iiducation. the Board of Works and Pubhc 
Buildings never meets, the responsibility 
for a«lministration being undertaken by the 
I'list Commissioner of Works, a Cabinet 
Minister. 

OFFICER- A |>rrson commissioned by 
the Crownri or by the Government in power 
at the time, to cairy out a public duty; 
or anyone ranking above the crew in a 
ship The term Oficer of the Peaee was once 
used to destnlx: a constable. In the British 
Na> ■ Army and Air I''orcc, officers are 
contnn^'toncdhy the King, that is to say, they 
rccet\e indtv'idually a signed parchment 
commission, empowering them to bear arms 
in defence of the Realm. In the Dominion of 
Canada, ofheers of the Activ'e Mihtia and 
Royal Canadian Air Force arc commissioned 
by the Canadian Government through the 
LVpartnient of National Defence* chiefly 
from graduates of the Royal Military College 
of Canada, Kingston, or from men who have 
served in the equivalent forces of the Empire. 
By virtue of his commission, an ofheer is 
given the power to issue orders and exercise 
authority over ' those placed under him. 
See also Ka \^: A rmy; Royal Air Force. 

OFFICERS’ TRAININQ CORPS. Organ- 
izations at universities and educational 
establishments* recognised by the War Office 
or Dominion Government, in which students 
are grounded in discipUne and the rudi- 
ments of military defence* with a view to 
creating a supply of officers for the Territorial 
Army and a Reserve of Officers in event of 
war. The Canadian Officers' Training Corps 
consist only of ^oniverstty contingents, but 
are otherwise similar to those in Great 
Britain as regards training and examina- 
tions; other Dominions a^ Crown Colonies 
liave officers' training cor^* or recognise the 
principles implied, even where service is 
compulsory, as in the Union of Sonth 
Africa. 

OFnCES AMD OFFICE OROARIZATIOM. 
Within comparatively recent years the 
organisation and equipment of the business 
ofhee have been cmnsiderably improved . One 
result of the great extension in the use of 


office machines has been to necessitate a 
study of office technique from its founda- 
tions. The introduction of machines results 
in simplification of processes and leads to 
consideration being given to the methods of 
routine work, ^lachines have matenalu 
improved the efficiency of method and tlu 
individual efficiency of office workers, wifi, 
the result that office technique is l>ccomiiiM 
more and more an exact science and Ixmup 
studied in an organized manner. The effc< ts 
of machines on staff numliers and outhx.l... 
and tlie comparative value of male 
female staff, may be said to lx? the t\\o most 
controversial questions of scientific mar. 
agement toxlay. The p<?rsonnel of th( 
modern business office— with lU oil!,, 
organizers and supervisors, staff trainers and 
managers — differs materially from tliat of 
but a few years ago. The actual rocxns. (o-. 
have changed considerably for the bettc: 
since the realization of the im|»ortant pan 
played by efficient lighting, hcatinii^ ar.i 
ventilation in the successful functionini; )( a 
business. Even appearances are now citrt 
fully considered in connection with the ulii; « 
as it has been lealizixl that a well furmsr.c.i 


and suitably equipped office cuMte;. . 
atmosphere ol efficiency which stmiulatts 
the staff and begets pubhc confideme 
Space will i>crmit of only a very biu f js .t. 
of the main principles of office organizatioii 
Office Layout. The modern plan ^ to 
arrange an office or suite of offices as I.li 
possible according to the "flow" of tlv \s ; 
undertaken in tlicm, but there arc cxcr'jUi 
to the rule. Many organizers prefer tliat ,,11 
office machinery should, if jxissible, l>e key t 
together, on account of noise. The typist 
room should be as near as may he tn t!u 
filing room, particularly where a "typists 
pool" exists. This pooling of a lirni^ 
typists* with a rcsiwnsible person in char^v , 
is often preferable to the system of carl, 
departmental head having his own lypi'it. 
because the work may be evenly distnbutid 
amongst tlie whole of the ty'ping staff. 

Staff. Generally* the office staff is divided 
into departments, each department 
made responsible for its own work, discipline, 
etc, ; and if it is large enough* a dcpartnicnt 
may be lectionized, or even divided agmi 
into sub-sections. There will be dcparlmcnu 
heads or managers* and each manager 
be responsible to the board of 
other governing committee or to the hca < • 
the firm* through the nianaging dirc^ j 
eecretary. or otlir chief offieW. 
division into departments can be 
only by rtsfcrence to the w 

businen of any particular iMy 
it is essential that there should be 
lappirg, and the duties of depa 
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sections, etc., down to each individual 
member of the staff should be clearly 
defined. Kach unit should be responsible to 
that above, and to that one only, and a 
mcmljer of one department should not iiiter- 
lere with a member of another department 
(•xcci)t through the head of that department. 
Hi/'hly skilled employees should not i>erfonn 
duties that could be performed properly by 
j subordinate, and the labour should be so 
di.ukd that everything can l>e conducted 
, > j'cditiousl)’, and so that each ohxial bears 
.1 fair share of the burden. The duties, 
t-,j)ccia!ly in the cashier's and accounts 
lit j)artinent.s, should be so arranged that one 
niembci acts as a check ujxm the work done 
sy otheis, to miuiinize the risk of fraud. 
It IS .1 great mistake to have " wratertight'' 
<:om]>arimenls in an ordinary business office, 
becrccy as to an official's duties is never 
]x>h<:y, and the chief members of a 
stall siioiild all have understudies, who know 
sultK 1 "id of what Ls going on to l>c able to 
into their sujicrior ofhccis' places when- 


.•Nt-r >H<.CAsar\ 

r.v recoid sliould be kept of each c;ti- 
}-l .<<• on the staff, and cards -showing 
ua.’u\ aiMioss, date of birtli, siKX.ial quali- 
I'.'ations, position, salaiy, and other infor- 
:naO')n arc suggested for the purpose 
Eqiupmcnt. The furniture and equipment 
of .11' uffue have undergone ronsiderablc 
iiitlnii rec<;nl years, the cumbrous 
(!', ^ks jnd ciiplxMrds, heavy high stcK>ls. etc , 
place to light-weight steel furniture 
111 ail up to-dalc oincc. When furnishing an 
office, the woik to be pcrfoiined therein 
Mj ,uld l>(‘ kept constantly in mind. Hlaboratc 
aic out of place, except jK*rhaj>s in 
rooms wheic the furniture may be 
s.ui to have a certain advertising value. In 
tlic oidiiiAiy office, the value of the work to 
k: performed therein must be a dtxiding 
fac tor lu buying furniture, but attention 
slK-uld be jxiid to modern types designed to 
red ice noise, dust, and other disturbing 
('!' ncifts The equipment of an officx; has 
greatly increased in variety with the study 
office melhoils. An office to-day — in 
addition, of couisc, to typewriters, with their 
vinous attachments — may use such ^plk 
as these: machines for addressing, 
ciirquc writing and cheque protection, tabu- 
and ^counting, calculating and 
J ^’^^fing machines, time recorders, 
n ornal telephones, postage meter and 
inping machines, loose-leaf devices, ma- 
routine matters as opening 
envelopes, folding papers, 
considering the intro- 
nuesftr? labour-saving devices, the 

workino ^ the cost of installing and 

Justified by the amount of work 


and the results obtained. Machines that 
will suit one class of work may be useless for 
another. The organizer’s problem is to 
choose those methods and those machines 
that will give the most efficient service 
for his particular business, compatible 
with the size and profit-capacity of that 
business. 

General Organization. Into the details of 
organization it is impossible to enter here. 
Tile office manager should keep in close 
touch with every part of the business ma- 
chine; he should arrange to have daily or 
weekly reports from the heads of depart- 
ments as txi tlic work done and to be done, 
etc Staff conferences, at which the heads 
of departments can discuss their problemh, 
arc also valuable, llach member of the stall 
should not only have his sphere of dul\ 
exactly prcsicril>cd him, but have sufficient 
scope left for initiative. It is a wise plan 
to invite suggestions from the staff for the 
belter perfonnance of the work. Many firm-. 
nial:e awards for suggestions adopted. 

OFFICIAL SECRETS ACTS. T hesc Acts, 
passed one in 1911 and another in 1920, 
make it an offence if anyone '* for any purpv^v 
prejudicial to the safety or interests of tlu 
State” commits certain acts which may bi 
generally described as espionage. The act^ 
specified are (a) approaching any "jno- 
hibited place,'* i e. any place set apart for 
military purposes, (6) making any sketch, 
plan, model or note which might be useful 
to an enemy, or (c) obtaining or comDiunicat 
ing any such sketch, etc., or any stnirct 
official code or password By the 1920 Act 
a number of other actions were addetl to this 
list, c.g. (a) wearing a unifonn without lawful 
authority, (6) making any false statement 
for the purpose of gainmg admission to a 
pfohibit<^ place, (c) forging or tampering 
with any passport or other official document 
of that kind It is also an offence for anyone, 
knovriog that a person is guilty of an offence 
under these Acts, not to disclose the fact 
to the police. No prosecution under thest' 
Acts can be instituted without the consent 
of t he A ttorney - Gene ral. 

OFFSET PRINTING. A process which 
consists in printing first upon a sheet of 
rubber, wrapped round a rotating cylinder, 
and then transferring this inky impression 
from the rubber to the paper by pressure. 

The advantages of tlie offset process lie \\\ 
the fact that the clastic rubber will transfci 
the impression to a rough surface as easily as 
to a smooth one, thus making it posable to 
print on rough papers, tin, celluloid, aiii! 
other substances which cannot be printed 
upon satisfactorily by other methods. 

All ordinary offset pnnting is done from 
lithographic plates (see Lithography). But 
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there are also vanotis methods of printing 
by the offset pr<x:ess from ordinary type and 
cuts, from gelatin surfaces, and even from 
intaglio plates (that is, plates in which the 
ink is carried in incisions instead of on raiseti 
areas). 

Offset lithography is done on a press con- 
sisting of three cylinders. Round one of 
these is wrappeil the lithographic plate, a 
sheet of aluminium or zinc scarcely thicker 
than heavy pa|)er. Against this presses 
another cylinder, covered by a rubber 
blanket, and against this, in turn, presses the 
third cylinder, which s«^uee?es the paper 
against the blanket and which is equipped 
with steel fingers, calleti gripj>crs, to hold 
the sheet 111 jxisition while it passes bctvKwn 
the cylinders Presses normally operate at 
high speeds, 4000 impressions j>er hour l)cing 
not uncommon 

Offset was originally developed as a method 
of printing tin sheets (for making decorated 
tins, boxes, etc ). but has more recently been 
applied to almost every class of printing, 
from the cheapest to the most expensive. 
Among its more recent applications we find 
its u.sc in ncwsjia|>er pro<luction. its combina- 
tion with rotogravure to give coloured 
reproductions of great delicacy and depth, 
and its employment for facsimile reproduc- 
tion of old book.s. accomplished by photo- 
graphing the pages of the book to be repro- 
duced. and pre^iarmg the lithographic plate 
directly from the negatives by photographic 
methods 

OG. A King of Bashan. mentioned 'in 
Deuteronomy in. 1 1, as one of " the remnant 
of giants." ffc had an extensive kingdom 
with sixty fenced cities. His famous "Ixrd- 
stead" (probably a sarcophagus of black 
basalt) was more than 15 ft. long and nearly 
7 ft. wide. Many legends have arisen about 
him. According to one story, he plucked up 
a mountain to hurl at the Israelites, but tbe 
feat was too much for him. Moses, when Og 
was "delivered into his hand," was able to 
kill him. See Goc and Magog. 

OGHAM. A language which dates possibly 
from the fifth century and was found only 
in tome parts of the British Isles, and more 
especially in Ireland. Scotland. Wales, and 
South-West England. Ogham peobahty 
means "the skilled use of words." Some- 
thing like three hundred Ogham inscriptions 
have been found, most of them in Ireland; 
they are nearly all epitaphs. The letters were 
cut in stone or wo^ and were formed by 
straight or slanting strokes cut above, under, 
or through horizontal lines. Some tcholart 
are of the opinion that the letters are a 
debased form of Latin. 

O.GJP.U. (now known as the Karkomv- 
ffUOKt). The Soviet secret polite, formerty 


called the Cheka, designed to supprob, 
enemies of the Revolution as well as lawlcjvs 
ness in general. The executive head w t!u 
Chairman, a member of the Council of 
People’s Commissaries, and legal conlioi ,, 
exercised by the Attorney-Genera! n( tij,. 
Union, acting under decrees of the Central 
Executive Committee. 

0 . HENRY. See Porter, W. S. 

OEGO, o kV o. One of the north rent r,il 
states of the American Union. The narnt. j, 
a contraction from tlie Iroquols-Indian 
Okionhno, meaning "beautiful river " 

Ohio has an area of 41,040 stj. nu^e^ ai,,! 
a |V>pulation (1930) of 6.646,697. 

There are many cities and tow ns w'lih over 
50,000 inkiabitants Chief among thcin arc 
Columbus, the capital (population. ^90.50^) 
Cleveland, the most populous, Canciiinaiil 
Toledo. Akron. Dayton. Youngstown, Cm 
ton. Pakewootf, and Springfield 
Physical Features. The castem part of tlir 
state is level, and most of the westerr! ha!! 
belongs to the prairie region. In gen* rai, i!-. 
.surface is an extensive and nioderatrlv um 
dulating plain at)out 850 ft. above thv 
There are many hills; the highest jxjini i 
Hogues Hill near Ikdlcfontaine, a liiilr u 
of the centre of the slate, w ith an altilu l- 
of 1550 ft. 

The rivers of the state fiov% cither norfh 
into 1 -ake Erie or .sr>ulh into tin Oh; < 
River. Severe fltxxls have not 'nfrojin i fK 
occurred. 

The Ohio canal joins Cleveland »» • E'im 
E ric and the Ohio river, via C>)Iinnl)ij'' 
Climate. Ohio lias a continental 1\|H' <! 


climate, with great extremes of tempt latun 
I^ke Eric exercises a nnxlorating nillnenre ir. 
the counties along its shores J he axcr is- 
temperature for the year is alxnit 1° l ahit n 
heit. The rainfall averages 38-5 m annually 

Agricolture and Resources. Kighty-f.vr 
per cent of the land area is inclu<lrd m 
farms, and of this amount about four-hfth 5 
is improved land. The products of the .stah 
arc varied, but the chief crops are maire, 
hay. oats, wheat and potatoes. 

Market gardening is largely carried on in 
the vicinity of the industrial towns. Tobacco 
is cultivated in the south-western, and 
beet in the north-western counties 
itatc Is a large producer of fruit, esp<-cia 
of apples, peaches, and grapes. 

The •outh-eastem corner of the _ 
ivhere the hilU are often l>arrcn and al^ay 
liard to till, affords 
iheep. The bert pasture land is in «i<- ■>' 
laster.. comer, ami thwe ®«nt 

become an impOTtaot iiuiusto » ^ 1 ^ 
rf the cattle of Ohio being J. 

»tt>. Poultry-farming ranks next m 
poftsnce to dairying. 
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Iht* iiii'f »iniri,ils .110 coal, jkctrolcum. 

( I.i\ aiuisalt l-xccllcnt binUiinp 
■ 11 IS I'lMirifJ in many jvarts of the State. 
‘>•1' 1 ^rtat natural icb4)urccs, an ahun- 
1 1 .< '.f i.i\s inattTial and fuel, and excellent 
• . ‘.'T ar.d I iiKvav tran‘>|)ort 
Maniiiaclin'es. Ihe loading industiy of 
•'■no is 11)0 manufacture of iron and stccl. 
‘li' OP* i.s hiouglit by watei from the 
Sup,, ri ll iron region, \\hile a great 
j^rr.ouut (,f til,, (okc necessary in the iTianu> 
actun of iron arid steel is brought from 
ama ( ijeat amounts of pig iron arc 

I t'diicc<l yearly Allied to Uic iron and steel 
*' lisiry IS Uic manufacture of foundry and 
>f rii T pif^lucta, the fourth most im- 

II irt ' ^nd of motor-car Ixxiics and 

.n.iiuf . t ' Steel 

Slamii /“^^*^t 4 cvclandand Youngstown, 
‘'^•ixiiurit T.’T '^)^‘-^t-packing is another 

^!n (l»puIatioii in i<>3o, 

"'■inulaclur,-; and extent ol its 

*'w ot tins **** ^ *® economic activi- 

"'''y i-i ('lcvrlt'^*^.l^ industrial sUte. Not 

ore 

r • I has numerous foundries, mills 
M a vast assemblage 


anH f HAS nur 

furnaces, a, 


of j)Unt for turning out finished products in 
iron and steel — from nuts, .Iwlts, and nails 
\u\ the output of which it is unsurpassed) to 
motor-cars, boilersi. tclcscojx*s and ships. 
In addition, it has oil refinencs. clotlnng 
factories, gram elevators and tlour mill.s. 
and is America's chief market for fresh fish! 
The frontage on J^ke Erie extends to 14 
miles, with large harbours and dt>cks and 
ccjuipmcnt for shipbuilding and lumlK’ring 

GoFCrnment. Ohio is govcmctl under a 
constitution adopted in 1852 This con- 
stitution hasl>ecn amended sc\ cral ttmes, the 
last being in 1912. 

ITvc executive officers— the Ckivernur. 
Lieu te nan t-GovcTnor, Secretary of State, 
Treasurer, and Attorncy-Oeneial- ^rc elec- 
ted for two years, and the Auditor is chosen 
for four years. 

The legislative |>ow'cr is ve^sted in a Senate 
of Uiirty-fivc members and a house of repre- 
sentatives of 130 mcmiH'rs. 

At the head of the Judicial Department is 
the Supreme Court, with seven |udgcs. The 
state is dixnded into appellate districts, and 
in each of these there is a couit of a])^>caU 
iCach countv has a ('ourt of Common l’lea.s, 

OH^ dm*. A standard unit for mcasunng 
electrical resistance. As dehncxl by the 
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Electrical Congress held in Chtca^ in August 
^^ 93 . adopted in all Engl^>speaking 
countries, the international ohm is the 
amount of resistance to a uniform electric 
current offered by a thread of mercury 
having a cross-sectional area gf one square 
millimetre and a length of 106-3 centimetres, 
at a temperature of o* Centigi^e. Since a 
column of mercury is not a convenient device 
for practical use, it is customary to employ 
high-resistance metal wires in ordmary meas- 
urements. The microhm is one>millionth of 
an ohm. the tmgokm one million ohms. 

Georg Simon Ohm (1787-1B54) was born 
in Erlangen. Bavaria. From 1817 until his 
death; he was successively professor of 
physics in the Jesuit college at Cologne, 
director of the Polytechnic School in Nurera- 
l)erg. and professor of ph)rsics in the Uni- 
\ ersity of Munich. For his discovery of the 
Jaw known by his name be received the 
Copley medal from the Royal Society of 
London. 

Ohm’s Law. Experiment proves that if the 
reifstance remains the same, the flow of an 
electric cunent will increase in proportion 
to the increase of the electromotive force 
Professor Georg Simon Ohm, the German 
physicist who discovered this law. staled it 
as follows' Current equals volts divided 6v 
ohms. In <^ther words, the intensity of the cur- 
rent equals the electromotive force divided 
In" the resistance. 

See Kifctricity. 

OIL-CAKE. The residue of oleagino-is 
si.’cds, obtained by crushing or pressing 
.VgTicnltunste. at first regarding it as of 
lillle value, applied it to land for manure 
but oil-cakc is now recognized to have high 
\ alue, and is one of the main foods for cattle. 
Oihcake w made from Unseeti, cotton, sun- 
flower. i%ilrn nut, etc., the linseed and cotton 
beuig principally used for cattle-feeding. The 
least valuable arc usc<l for manural purposes 
Linseed cake consists almr^ entirely of 
flesh -forming and fat-prodacing materials. 

OILCLOTH. A heavy cloth, sometimes 
called floorcloth, used commonly to cover 
surfaces that require frequent washing. Its 
foundation is a strong, coane hemp canvas, 
which is stretched in a frame, brushed with 
a glue-size made of glue, rye, flour, and 
varnish, then dried and rubb^ with pumice 
stone. Tw*o or three coats of thick, heavy 
paint are then applied, and eacfl coat, when 
dry. is smoothed with pumke stone. After 
this process, the cloth is placed in a frame 
where the pattern is printed by blocks, as 
in calico printing, rich colour having a 
separate bmek. 

Fkxw oilcloth has iargdy been super- 
seded by linoleum, as the mixture of ground 
cork and cucidized linseed oil in the latter 


makes it more durable. Lighter weights of 
oilcloth are used for tables, pantry shelves 
and various other household purposes. See 
Linoleum. 

OIL ENGINE. Sec Dibsel Engink 
Petrol Engines. 

OIL PADfTINO. Painting in oils entaik 
the use of pigments ground in oil and- to 
give a proper consistency and drying 
qualities — mixed with a medium sucli a> 
turpentine, linseed oil, or varnish ; the pauif 
ing being done on a prepared canvas (.r 
wood panel. Up to the early fifteenth 
century, oils and varnishes were in use inr 
covering painbngs in tcmpcia (which sec), 
and transparent oil colours were also panned 
over thick tempera or a primed suif ice 
With the advent of the two Flemish paiutt r , 
Hubert and Jan van Eyck, about 1.^20, od 
painting 111 its more modern sense came ntv> 
being. These two brothers perfected th/ 
process of mixing pigments with oleo rt >i , 
ous vehicles, producing a hitherto unuhfAinc 1 
case of working and a new- richness of * ulunr 
with a more c.xtended use of opaque ]>iy 
ments, especially in the high lights Jn . ij 
Flanders the new art spread to It dv .vui 
was taken up by the Florentine Srhex.)], .is 
rcprcscnte<l by VciTOCchio, ir.d 

Lconaido da Vinci The, Venetian piudcr 
al<Jo found in it a new incaii*- of 
the richness and \arying tones of (ojMwr 
5>een in the woxks of Titian. I’ j 

toretto and Veronese In Funre, am m l' th 
earher masters of the art weic W.iitfa.., 
Cliardiu and Boucher, while in the N in i 
lands, oil painting reached a lii^h ^ ‘ 

artistic skill and technique in tJ»r v. )ik' "I 
KuIjcus, Kefnbrv'indt, Hals, Steen an f nth-f*' 


n England the art. at first under (oi'ti'i 
ntal influence, rose to proinmcnM’ n :‘i 
ightcenth century under Hogarth, h-y 
lolds and Gaiuslxjrough. Sec rAiNr!.'' ' 
OILS, A class of substances ! 

biefiy of hydrogen and cailx)n (in dunph 
ated arrangemeiits of the atoms) and wIikI. 
1 a liquid state, flow slowly and adheie tn 
aost substances with which they in 

□ntact. Oils arc lighter than watci. -e,.! 
dll not mix with or dissolve in it. Acxordmg 
a the sources from which they arc obUincu, 
ils are classified as animal, trgr/awf, 
tinerai; according to tiicir l>chavioiy ‘ ^ 
eating, they ore classified an ' 

iliy) and volatile* Fatty oiks are J" j 
eozenc, ether, chloroform, etc., and shgldiv 

a«! ol both animal and ' 
riirm Those obtained from animal ti) 

•'“.•‘r.S 

M , or by boat and preaaore- Since a 
iTget ^junntity ol oil is obtain^ ^moloycd 
1 taat, this metbod is usually eropl ) 
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\inong the most valuable fixed oils arc those 
obtaineii from certain kinds of fish, as sal- 
iiinn, sardine, herring, menhaden, and stur- 
ooii These are sometimes known as marine. 
01 oils- 'f f'® seeds of certain plants are 
al- n important sources of fixed oils. Chief 
immiK them are flax-seed, from which linseed 
oii i'. obtained ; cotton-seed, corn, and .sesame. 

oils are those tliat absorb oxygen 
r\poscd to the air, and form an clastic 
mild substance when spread in thin coats. 
lloM' oils are extensively u.scd in making 
the most important among them 
[) iinsf'cd, hemp, walnut, ixjppy. sesame. 

and Chinese wo<xl oils. Non- 
oiN, on exposure to the air, ferment 
i,wi <^11110 rancid. Olive, cotton seed, and 
^,1 'V i d oil-i are examples. Semi-drying ods 
, ib rjNy»:en from the air rapidly, but do 
; >: 'laidcn. Oil-soaked rags sometimes 
,!!,< uxyg' n ‘'o rapidly that they take fire 
.1 ibf* iicat developed by the chemical 
,, i i niton - and grape-seed oils arc goo<l 
' j '< ".MTu-drying on^. ; i\rd oils arc 
■ ’ ‘vb.iri V .Ucr and will not dis^o]vc in 
. ifadily in alcohol .and, 
; I'i tbn^e uM'd m paints di 5 v>I^e in 


, ail.- 

,N ! o.l arc used f<.»r many puriMvses, 
a' ; ' d ;'.t:d c^iconut 0)1 aic \aluahlc 
\ rtlicr oils lia\e tlnm nsc‘S in 
^ : .<1 '.! dros*^ing lo.itlior, inaking paints, 
' • ra.irhmery, an<l for ilbaPima- 

i.i.N^a 1,1 ) Oil . lh.TKoi.KVM 
Volalib^ oils ait; those th:it e\.iporate 
' n t'x’^Kisiiie to the air Thoy are 
I I bom jd.Oits, and <ire u^^uallv ex 
^ -1 1 ; ‘1. li'.lmj: the plant or some psTrt of 

\ itfi. d he more deln afe cnis. hke 


‘ ' '1 'it JO .ire often oht.aincd by p.icking 

^ ' *’ in snrli a fat as lard, which 

;b- tl'j; 0)1 The f.\t is tlicn heatetl and 
b,<' < '1 '.ciiarated from it by distillation. 

.1 livid in alcohol, volatile oils form 
- so ic llicv are extensively used in the 
a. if ictiiirtjf perfumery, and some of them, 
^ i'.ppirinirit, clove, and winlrrgreon, are 
ihibi)!^ in medicine. The oils of clove, 
' 'tnaiv, cinnamon, lemon, lime, orange, 
Cl! nutmeg are used in the arts. See 

I'i-.’O r.Vr. 

wells. Sec Petrolkuxi. 

KAPI O May' pe. A peculiarly coloured 
■ itMui of the giraffe family, discovered in 
''’^rloriug parties in the dense forests 
, ft Africa. It is about 

I hi’, nV i'"* and has a rather 

f'^tbes body makes the 

ndfb'^b I ^ Although the \yCK\y is 

WMi": “ erramy-white 

'Inpo,! -inri i7 wiUi purptc-ltlack 

' blotches. The faci is creamy 


white, but the nose and pointed cars arc 
deep-brown or black. In 1935 a specimen 



OKAPI 

PholC i‘ 6r r. 


h\cd for some n\ontli<; in the Zoological 
t'»ardcns, Ixjndon, 

Sclratiflc Names. bcl-np *0 the 

If." btflaii'C'l ?. i'.'* l-s Ck if'ut johnsi'^u^ 

OKHOTSK, 0 Ao.S%' ' or A large inlet 
of the North Pacific < M'l.in. ic>«>o miles long 
and (>oo miles wide. n..\:gAtevi chiefly by 
whaling vessels It is vparated fioni Bering 
Sea on the cast bv ih*' }>e:nn¥.jl.i of Kam- 
^ hatka and from llie ocean on ll.c south by 
the Kurile Blands 'I Ins sea is iccl>>und from 
Xovonibor to .April, anti is subject to hea\ y 
fogs and stomis. 

OKLAHOMA, o A*\i h'' ma A western, 
south central stale of the Araenc.an Union, 
harmed in i<>7. It h.ts an area of 70,057 
s«]. miles, of which 643 s<j. miles arc water 
surface, and a popul.itiua (1030) of 2.396,0^0, 
including over uo.O'X^ Indians The most 
important cities arc Oklalunna City, the wip- 
ital (fKjpulation. iKs.^So). Tulsa (141,^55), 
Muskogee (32,026) ; Kiml , Shawnee and 
Okmulgee. 

Ptiysicil F^torfiS. Oklahoma is a \ast. 
elcNTitcti plain, tiUed toward the south and 
*iouth-rast and broken by low mountains 
TheOzarks of south wT dcrii Missouri extend 
into the north cast section of the stale and 
form a wooiied tablclaiul, carvel by tlic 
deep \'allcys of stre.ims. bir having no high 
peaks Along the CrLslrtn border, long. 
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THt DEVILS rAHASOL ' 

The great hiU, wrathered into lU strange sh.ipr, U in tb€ north east ot Oklahoma It rs ut 
Irani the rino and lead mines of the distrirt 
PktHo Krytiemt 


narrow, htMviIv timlKT^d rtdkft-s rise from the 
prairies, ciilminating m the .south east in 
the low, rugged (')uachita Mountains. The 
\Vu hiM Mountains, straggling range of 
r'»ugh granit** |3eaks. riv* ahruplly from th/* 
seemingly lo\el plain in the •Niiutli- western 
part of the state 

The Panhandle is a high, rough tableland, 
extending nearly to the ftxjt of the K<x,ky 
Mountains Oklahoma here reaches its 
highest elevation, from to 47 <.» ft 

atyive sea level The lowest part of the stab* 
IS in the H<s,1 Hiver Valley, whuh is a gently 
rolling tunlieT and agricultural region. 
to f)4yy ft alvwe the sea 

Oklahoma is crr><v*»l by nine rivers and 
niimeroais smaller streams. t>ut none rs of 
vahn' for navigatirm The Ked River forms 
the er»iire v»uth<Tn l»undary, and with its 
tributaries, the Kiamuhi. Ouachita, and 
North f '>rk of the Red. drain.s all the 
s4f»uthefn ivjrtiofj of the \iat»- The ArkainHas. 

, r.ming the north eastern part of the state, 
IS the mam waterway 

Afnctiitim ani! Indttstricf. I'h'* prairie^ 

furnish excellent <attle pastur.ige The high 
plains of the west are {>artK:ularlv adaptivf 
to grazing, !>ut in the mountains of the v^Mith- 
r-ast aKi the ltve«^(ijrk industrv' ffouri.shes 

In the middle and eaiterrt districts, the 
sJT^iJ IS wry fertile, and Urge crojzs uf 
cotton, and maize are grown In the north 
tcnlral aud wtutern district-* are found the 
wheat hcUn the krtile saltcvs of the centre 


and east are rnai/e lands, cotton, (.<. 
the greatest acreage, is grow n in tl « v i 
tw'a-thinls of the slate Potatoes, tot! 
of w'hn h ma\ l^* gnwvn i>ii the sjiut lm i'. 
in a year, hay an«l forage*, swt»‘t p- tat. 
and other \egetablt‘s. f*iba(to an. I fl -u- 
are al'vi inijsortant 

Of tnineials j>ctroleuin is the ( Invf pi .'In- 
Natural gas IS hiiind in .ind near l!u‘ tnlf: ’!i: 
('oal ranks third in importance, /nn , It i: 
granite, clay, copper, iron and i^oltl .iri ,ilv 
found . 

Among manufactures, first in inipiit.in. 
is milling, this is followed by retini:i;i ni "li 
meat packing, the manufacture of .titi. .' 
seed oil and cake, lumlier anfl tnidj^ r jU" 
ducts, and sand and (.lay pro<lurt> 

OOTtmiDCIlL The legislature, whicli m- t t 
biennially, consists of a Senate r)f not eh r 
than forty-four mend»ers. and .i lb '».■ - 

Representatives of rTV'tidier-" 

The executive {.K^wer is \e‘'t<*d m tli' 
('rovernor, I aeu tenant trover nor, SC\ ndn ^ 
of State. Attorney General, 1 rca-iUK r, i 
intendentof Public Instru* tion. < onsniiM"’- 
er.sof I^l^ur. ( harities and Corrcrtiorp •f' - 
Insurance, .Mine Insjiector, and St.d<? 
iner. all of whom are elected f'»r tei i.' 


mr vear.s. r , 

Ire judKial department ^ .V,,,,,' 

nine me Court, Ihstritt. (.ountv. an< 
ipal ' ourts. arifl Justices of tlv* 1 
upretne f 'ourt consist-* of a f l'>' ^ J 
ml eight judges, eUnUd for sis >(.n^ 
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OLAF. name of two kings of Norway 
Oiaf I (9^^ -1000). Olaf Tryggvpsson sjwnt 
null of his youth as an exile in Russia, 
worn 901 fo 9<M harried England lie 
, arcepted as King of Norway in 005 
Vchnslian, he converted his subjects, partly 
hv Ui^cc. He was killed in a sea-fight off 
liugcn, fighting against the Danes and the 

'oiaf^ n (095-^^30^ Haraldsson, 

vjimtnncs called Olaf the l-at. beaunc King 
lu iort>. He resolutely set out to break the 
of his turbulent Earls and succeeded 
in subduing many of the most dangerous. 
Re enforced Christianity with the sword as 
well as by more orthodox methods. Both 
these activities made him unpopular, for 
his subjecLs were fiercely independent, and 
the " White Christ" seemed to them a feeble 
UPurc in corniwiscm to their old rough gods, 
saint (Maf. as he U-came after his death, was 
at Stikelstadt in battle with rebellious 
nohl.'s. having already fopght hard to keep 
hi^ kingdom from annexation by the Dane 
( lint In the fidlowing century he was 
pro^laiined patron saint of Norway. S**!' 
\')i? A AY (Histor> ). 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS. Regular payments 
!M men and w'oinen of advanced age. m 
r that they mav not be wholly <ic[KMi<lent 
him:! n l.dives upon charity, or pass then 
(i'\ lining vcirs in almshouses or j>x7r'law 
i!v til ntw.iiN The plan exists in a numlx'r (;f 
ji'tru ian'! m many forms, 

It v> ( l.iirned for the old age that 

't greater national <-Micicncy bv' rehev^ 


.. t'M voving« I g*‘n<-ration of the nwl of 
I ip;''TtiPg Ihrir parents, and preserves the 
M'lTit of indc jxMuh-ncc in the age'll. 

rvoiy nation grants jvn.sions to 
I -'»M j liinrnt employees in their old age In 
A few < ountnes this principle is extende<t to 
lii ' itwens. Denmark, the pioneer in 1891 
' f non crintrituitoi y j'lensions. ha.s a scale 
^du•‘h vanes according to Uie pUcc of rtvsi- 
ilf'nre .ind whether a claimant is single or 
u.mud Non -contributory |>ensions are 
> 'ur.d in th^ Dnitc<l Kingdom. France. 

l'*')gi:3ni. USA. Australia, New Zealand, 
‘ South Afnca. and the. Irish Free 


tAtr . but with tlic exception of the USA. 
1 re K a movement toward contributory 
in these “free ]x*nsion " countries 
. -contributory pension is granted if 
>11' n.uinant has ade<piate means, and usu 
' ' tui^ to have lx>cn a national of the 
whJL In those schemas 

* ''■^u'ker contributes to his old-age 
.IS are made as to means, 

l‘ensh,ii “outKins entitle him to hi.*' 


"'iitnil!'.?,'' country to adopt i 

> l^ensions scheme, when, in id<)i 




manual workers were compelled to msun*. a 
pension being granted at the age of 70. After 
1911, salaried workers were forced to insure 
on a similar basis. (Contributory pensions 
schemes are now in oj>eration also in Great 
Britain, France, Belgium. Spain, Austria. 
Italy, Holland, Russia, Czccho.slov.akia, Po- 
land and Hungary. 

Pensions in Britain. Old -age pe nsions were 
introduced into the United Kingdom by the 
Old Age Pensions Act, Any propicrty, 

real or personal, of the claimant is calculale^J 
as e<piivalent to an annual income when the 
means are being investigated. In 1920, blind 
persons were allowed pensions at age 50, 
instead of 70. 

Contributory old-age pensions are now 
much more important in Britain. The com- 
prehensive Widows*, Orphans' and Old Age 
Contributory Pensions Act, 1925, provides 
for the compulsory insurance of all w'orkers 
liable for Nation^ Health Insurance, one 
combined contribution being paid for Health 
and Pensions Insurance. The employer, toc^, 
pays his share. A feature of the contributory 
system in Britain is that the amounts of the 
pension and contnbutions are fixed, the remu- 
neration of the employment being ignore<l . 
while in most continental systems the m 
sored 's contributions and |Xjnsion*i var> 
aroording to the wages canied 

OLD BAILEY. The name of a street m 
the City of I^)ndan, also commonly given 
to the Antral (Timinal C>>urt (winch see) 
OLDCASTLE, Sir John fd. 1471'; Uor i 

CAibham, as be was als.) stylcvl. having 
married the he irc^^s of the Barony of ( v'bham. 
was a j>ersk>nal fnend of Unity of Mon 
mouth, whom he *ier\evl c«n the Welsh 
M.archfts He Nxame a l>i>llard and w.is 
condemned as a heretic bv an es rh si,v>tKal 
lourl from the T'amt. b’.l 

failed in his plot to snre bis fonnei friend, 
now King Henry V . a rising planned in 1415 
aLvi failed He w;u. arrested in 1417 and 
burnt at the stake as a heretic and tiaitnr 
H IS memorv was ridiculed until the Refor 
mation. and he apjK'ars t*' have Ix'cn a st ^ k 
figure of eomc^lv Sir Juhn FaUtafi probabh 
w’as first eA)le<f ' S;r John 01dca<tle’‘ 
ShakesjX'Are, in d'^'ferenve to Proite^tani 
feeling, cliange<l the name, and aj'^dogn-ed v\ 
theepilogvie to firnfV I\', I\ir( 1 ' 

castle died a lUxXrtVT. anil this is ned the man 

OLDENBURG, \ t •'enier repuMn wdhir. 

the repuMu of (",er;na»iv IVfore the W^,Mhl 
^\a^, it was .1 grand dca' hy of the Co:rmai, 
F'mpire, but it Ix’-came a lepublu in lui,*' 
In I034 all sjvH ial privilegev weie alndished 
As now ^ »*nstitutt'd, it < oTisists of the three 
provlnce^ of Oldenburg. l.ul»et*k and Ihrken 
fold, having a total aiea of 24S0 vj milc^ 
and ixipuUtion (iw.uV; 57 \ 47 * 
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Oldenburg pro\*ince, which embraces four- 
fifths of the area and population, is a part of 
the plain of north-western Germany lying 
between the Wcser and the Ems. It consists 
of low, marshy coast lands along the North 
Sea, and an inland sandy region with ex- 
tensive heaths and moors. The soil of the 
marsli lands produces wheat, oats, rye, hemp 
and rape, and it also gives pasturage for 
eattlc and horses. On the inland soil, crops 
i»f rye, oats, |>otatocs and buckwheat are 
raised, and large numl>crs of sheep graze 
n])on the moors. The chief articles of manu- 
facture are w<x>IIcn and cotton goods, hosiery, 
jute and cigars. Tlic capita] city. Oldenburg, 
has a jx)puiation (1933) of 66,951, 
OLDENBURG. House of. Former royal 
family of lx*nmark See Denmark (Historv')- 
OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOG (sometimes 
tailed the Bobtail or Smitlifield). A thick- 
set, muscular, able-bodied dog. with a pro- 
fuse, shaggy coat quite free from curl, of 



<M.D f.vr.MSM JlIF.ri'tWX; 
f'iteio FmU 

any shade of gre> , grir/lc. blue or blue merle, 
with or without white, markings, or in 
reverse. Many blu^: dogs arc black at birth, 
and tiwj date of cl4.i.iiging colour varies -- 
nothing can be done to influence tlwr colour. 

Grocuning is very important. A jviir of 
good stiff dandy brushe.s should be used 
regularly ever/ day, and the comb as seldom 
as jx)S5iblc To obtain tlic desirable ’’stand 
off’" appearance, the coat is brushcrl in the 
reverse direction, from rump to head. One 
must be careful not to »y ’'from tail to 
head." for many dogs arc born without 
tails, and if a puppy has a tail it must be 
amputated at once. 

The Old English Sheepdog is an efficient 
working sheepdog and retriever, excellent 
housedog and guard, wonderful with children, 
remarkably intelligent, and of a happy dis- 
poattion. In spite of his heavy appearance, 
he is very active and elastic in gallop, but 


in walking has a characteristic bear-hke 
gait. The forelegs should be perfectly 
straight, nose black and large, and dark 
eyes are preferred. The height of dogs is 
about 22 in. at the shoulder, and of bitrivc 
rather less. 

OLDHAM. County Borough and mdij,, 
trial centre of I.ancashirc. with an area ..f 
4735 acres and a population of 140.31I 
1931, seven miles north-cast of Manc lusi, r 
and served by the L.M.S. and L.K K. 
ways. From the seventeenth century U((‘ 
town has been a noted centre of llir U\til « 
industry. To-day it is still one of the luin 
cipal cotton-spinning towns 111 the 
In addition, there arc many factories 
ducing doth and cotton goods. Hcaw civV 
nccring ranks second in importance 'iin.M),. 
the town s industrial activilic.s. and it i,a .1 
larger output of textile machinerv th ri .l:.\ 
other towm in EngUruJ. Heating and sf 
tilating machinery, ami cranes at • a; v 
produced. Minor industries nuln-tf tl. 
manufacture t)( lirushcs. leathci g .i-i, 
electric motors 

Although princi[)allv of modem 
and retaining few instone rnonnin/ nl , ( t; ! 
ham existed as a flout islung inanoi f: ) .; t'. 
early Middle Ages 'Hic year e 

as tiic date of the foundalii»a of ihc h \ti;. 
indusl^>^ and by t)i(‘ end of the :;t 

century the |x>pulation had sv\ol!r:i t i .lI - m 
10,000 The liorougdi was incoi iKunSd 
i 84«) Of the pubhr buildings, nen - 1. c: 
unu«ual interest, but the p-irish chn'-.d. t.f 
St. Mary, which was dedicated im - 

notable 


OLDHAM, Joii.N’ I^^3l ‘‘ .itn/i 

Oldham was a bitter and /ir in 

critic of contemjKfrary manners .ujvl heiad- 
In the jxihshed and flippant age of Ch.nli ^ ]\ 
his vigorous and indcp'udent .satio h.r 
impressive lone of sincerity Before dvinp 
of 5mall|v>x in his thirty-first year l,e l 
made his mark wnth a Sahfe 
Jisuits, an ironical Satire a^amst V'.rluc. 
and several other p<x-£ns 

OLD RED SANDSTONE. An extensive 


oup of stratified rocks of Devonian age 
insisting largely of rcrl sandstone, founo 
rpically in 5>cotIand. and appearing also in 
irious parts of north-western 
eluding SpiUbergen. In some flistncts, tn‘ 
oup is xfi.ooo to 20.000 ft. thick, and eon 
lins fossils of great interest 
1 the sandstone of Central , 

va ranges like the rcntUincb ;u^ CXdiJ . 
1C product of volcanic forces. See Gro - 
OU) TESTAMENT. See - 
OLEANDER, olean'der, ^ ^ 

vrvb native to tropical and su • r p 
sia and the Mediterranean 
Mnder i. pUnt«d in the open m «ar.n 
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thmatos. but is usually grown in pots and 
tubs in temperate regions. It is a handsome 
shrub, sometimes grovnng 15 ft. tall and 
iKMiiMs leathery lancc-shapcd leaves and 
rose like flowers. The two varieties 
uiosl eoiiHUonly seen have red and white 
blo^M^irib It is* easily grown from cuttings, 
isiiicii d placed in water, will form roots in 
^ weeks. The juice of the plant is 

jx)iSOIioUS 

Scientific KaiD«. The oleander belong;!! to ihe 
larw /aniilj, Apocynaceat l>ot 3 nical name is 

iUA^uicr 

OLKIN. c' le ill bcc Lakd. 

OLIGARCHY, ol' e f;ar ke. A form of 
iov( in which the ruling power is 

\\ ,t. (! »r. a Jew jxrsonfj. Tlie word originated 
urcecc. where most of the cities 
j ibr- of roeerninent l>ctwecn the 

t*in^ i ! ti j.Min.ncljal kings of the Odyssey 
;i,! .i:ui the riM- of the tyrants. Oh- 

,■ j;. Ir. i, th.v of a pure tlcniocracy, 

\,hfr. .\!j b.'iv(‘ a d'«»'- ^bar«-* in the 

rn!..r;it, and diffns also from a re- 
1 u!j,i( tn i ini uf gov <Tnmriit, in winch the 
j,. ,, !< »d rt fs to rt present them in the 
( , 'V L..' ( f th» nail' <n 

li > !.i .onr ohgarvhical rule l>elievr 
it N\ iks 1 th " N St inlrrcsts of the 
.1 gfw'-.p of the most cii’ 

i t '/nfoi affairs An cx- 

...iiil'- C'i ol;gar< hical rule .s the government 
{ slulunacd 1.1 i^ngland In (.>li\er Cromwell 
Mu.l- ul'.gau Inc''. h-iw^nor. fav<>ur the in 
lcr*>i el tin n < wr; group Sec uisTov racv . 

( i<J\ i lOO'.M.l 

OUGOCEKE, or n 5reH. EPOCH, The 
of the cjMxlis comprised in the 3Vr- 
^ ir\ P* riod, .'Lreccdlni, the luKTcnc and suc- 
u^ded liy tlu. MuK.enc Ep<x'h Some gcol* 
■ I. ink iltc Ohg.Kicnc as a jicruKi. 

Aitliongh they aie lei-.s widely distributed 
’•liau tlv. l'.(xrnc strata, Ohgoccnc rocks arc 



li/ u*'* AXII MARtNC ROttlLA 

t c f)hsof««e of H*»don Hill, LO.W 
^*^ 0 : tf. s r«|4br 


found in many parts of the world and con- 
tain abundant fossils. The epoch was cha- 
r^tcrized by great changes in the distribu- 
tion of land and sea, and by the appearance 
of more modern forms of mammalian life 
In the Isle of Wight and Hampshire. Oligo- 
cenc sands, clays and limestones contain 
mainly a freshwater or brackish fauna. The 
rocks were deposited in a great lake which 
was sometimes broken into by the sea. At 
such times. de[>osits w'erc formed containing 
remains of a marine fauna. See Gkologv. 

OLIVE. One of the oldest cultiv'aled tree 
fruits. Native to the Mediterranean regions 
of Western Asia and possibly to C*reece and 



oirv'i s 

V & u. 


neighbouring islands, the olive js ru A 

giown m many diflcicnt counlnos Oiivts 
arc among the imjK:)rUnt j^ro^iiKts of Italv. 
Trance and Sjvain, and arc grown m North 
Africa, Australia and South Arm iica 

The ohve tree is a hardy, long-hvtd piar.t 
lx:ating fruit for centum In s<aith( jn 
lands theie art groves with trees 20 It. lu 
circumference, giving evidcnco of l>cmg a 
Uious;ind years old. Ohv e trees arc lov> 
branched, and usually do not grow taller 
than 30 ft. The lance-shaped leaves arc 
dusky green above and whitush l>encath. and 
arc evergreen. Tlic flowers, of yellow isli- 
wbitc colour, are fragrant. Ihc fruits vary 
in size from an acorn to a plum, arc oval m 
shape, and contain a hard, two-celled stone 
When ripe, the fruit is black. Unrij^xi fruii^ 
have a characteristic green colour Ohve 
trees do not come into profitable InMnn^ 
until the seventh year, and into full bearing 
until about thirty y-cars of age. Ihcn thev 
bear plentifully, year after year. 

Over half of the olive crop is used f^)r 
making oil, the i>ropcrtics and uses of whicli 
are described in the following article The 
fruit itself is too bitter to l>c paUtaMc to 
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most people when plucked from the tree, and 
is ordinarily picldcd for table purposes, 
either green or ripe. In Greece, however, 
dried npc olives are eaten. lioth the green 
and ripe olives contain over 25 per cent of 
fat. and both have considerable amounts of 
lime and other minerals. 

The olive leaf is mentioned in Genesis viii. 
IX, as the sprig brought back to the Ark by 
Noah's dove. Among the ancient Greeks, 
the olive was sacred to Pallas Athene, and a 
crown of olive.s was tJie highest reward of 
victors ill the OljTnpic Games, lioth Greek's 
and Homans were accustomed to anoint 
their bodies with oliv^e oil. From the tradi 
tional conception of the olive as a symbol 
of peace has come the expression ** tn bear 
the olive branch." 

Seientlflc Names. Tbe cultivated dive belongs to 
tlie family OUa£tiiu. I(s botankai name OUa 
eu.rop^€!6t. 

OLIVE OIL. A clear, odourless oil. of pale* 
green or golden-yellow colour, used through- 
out the world as food, as medicine, and in 
the arts and manufactures. It is extracle^l 
from the fruit of the obve tree, and the 
methods used everywhere are more or Ic.ss 
tiic same. The fruit is crushed into pulp, 
then put under pressure, and the extracted 
oil is caught in tubs half filled with water 
AM impurities sink to the bottom, and the 
oil taken from the top. when filtered, clari- 
fied and bottled, is a pale-green flutd. the 
best quality olive oil. Further pressure of 
pulp produces inferior qualities. 

Olive oil is one of the most popular ingre- 
dients of salad dressings. It is also used in 
place of butter in cooking, and has the desir- 
able quality of burning only at a high tem- 
perature. In medicine it is used as a mild 
laxative. It has the high fuel value of 
calories per lb. (see Caloric}, and is often 
prescribed as a fattening food for poorly 
nourished people. It is also used in prepar- 
ing liniments, ointments and plasters, in the 
manufacture of soaps, and to preserve the 

wood of cricket bats, etc. 

OLIVESt Mount of. or MOUHT OLIVET. 

A low and abort mountain range cast of 
Jertx.saletn, separated from it by Use Valley 
of Jehoshaphat aiHl the Brook Kedron. To 
Christians, this mountain is sacred because 
of its associatxon «ritli tbe last days of Jesus. 
See Jfrusalem; Jesus Chiust. 

OLYMPIA. A about 1 1 miks from 

Pyrgos, Soothem Greece, and famous for 
the Olympic Games held there in ancient 
times. It IS situated in the Elis district, at 
the point where the Qadeus flows into the 
Alpheus. Religion, pcdttks and athletics 
centred on Olympia, and made it important 
in Greek history. A temple of Hera, erected 
about 1000 B.C., made it the centre of an 


amphictyony, or league of trilics to i>rut<Y 
the temple, and Olympia liad the s.un 
religious imporUnce for the suiTomidu, 
states that Delphi held for so long in 
ern Greece. 


All the buildiugs at Olympia were (r, 
worship or for games. The Alits, or saerr 
precinct of Zeus, was an enclosure m th 
shape of an irregular quadrangle alxMii 
yds. wide and 275 yds. long. Within the Ahi 
were the temples of Zeirs and Hera, as w^i 
as the I’elopion, the IMjilip|K'n>n ajui t}., 
great altars. Besides these sacred huilJn,^*, 
there were statues of Motors and \uti\i 
offerings. 

Beautiful examples of Greek art urrt n 
tliese temples, including the cm 

statue of Zeus by Phidias. Just tii, 

.Mils were the buildings for contests . n, jj a. 
north-west corner was a gyiniuisium 
coriii>etitors were oamined and guct ii,. 
linal training Adjcnning the gymna^sju^ m: 
the south lay the' Palaestra, a an*! 

SihiH)! The hill of Krnnos v 
the north; ah^t. the Prytanenon (';i 
east stcKxi the stadium. I he Hipp -di;..". , 
wheie chariot ami horse races were !<j \va' 
south-exst of the .stadium 


Olympia declined after the p..irr' , .. r, 
prohibittJd in a d 504. A fort was O oii m 
side tlie Altis, the temple.* of Zeus heuv; 
i<?r the north west corner, ami ottii r luiii i- Js’' 
to make the wall Subse<;uentiy, (art*, 
quakes and IVkkIs covered the vall. s mU. 
gravel and soil, until tin.-illv tlie v,i!!« \ w.i- 
covered by 20 ft. of earth 

In i8?qa Fieiich cxf'cdituui lK‘{.»aii esc.iw 
tions. ThchnaJ excavations vve;e In.^ 1>\ .. 
German expedition, hrom iH'/.'i to ih 
work w*as carried on to such a degrrr lii.tt 
the entire Altis and many of thr surruunJu;." 
buildings were uncovered. J^iagmciUs - f 
sculpture, coins, terra -cottas and hni.s/.- ^ 
have been found, the most inqvjrtanl cj 
covery bcingtbat of the Hermc.s ol Praxitelc.. 
According to an agreement between the Gr:* 
man and Greek Governments, the origma ^ 


f all discoveries remained in the possc^sum 
f Greece, but Germany reserved the rig^ t 
> take casts from all sculpture, coins or 
ther discovwiet. A museum of Olympwn 
rlics bas been established in Berlin. 

‘oL'nTOD,”' Um' fii ad. In 
stogy, the period ol four years tl»t P ^ , 
etween two successive o( 

lynipte Games. Tliis ““‘lo , 

mpuUog Ume came into use al»«t 4 
ltd aQ events were dated iad, 

eginniog ol the first recorded Oiymi 
t fMytax ol the i^th 

wttb tbe first year of ,„p,ad 

« beginning of the year of the OJymi 
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a*, determined l»y tbe first full nirxm after 
.summer solstice, or alx)ut the istof July. 
Iheicforc onlv the last six months of thr 
frsi year of the 195th Olympiad corre 
snoiKtVd exactly. The years were detcrminetl 
(oitlmg to the jK>sitioiis of the sun and 
n K)n and had twelve or thirteen months, 
lamod variously in the different Greek 
st itt'S and containing alternately thirty and 
hMMty-mne days. The long year had 384 
lys and the short 354. 

OLYMPIC GAMES. A senes of mtei- 
national athletic meetings, celebrated every 
four \ cars as a revival of perhaps the most 
Huportant of ancient Greek festivals— the 


lie seen in the writings of Homer; the lltad 
holds to the older creed, and places the grxis 
on the Thessalian mountain y>eak.s, while the 
Odyssey makes their home a sort of heavenly 
mountain, uncertain in locality, but still 
called by the name of Olympus. 

OM, ohm. A sacrcil syllable in the Sans- 
krit language, similar in meaning to the 
MnglUh Amen. It was a solemn affirmation 
or positive assent, and might well be trans- 
lated, “So it shall 1x5. “ It was supjxised to 
lx; uttered at the beginning of every Vedic 
recitation and again at its close, in ordei 
that the understanding of what was spoken 
should not be lost. I^tcr, the syllabic sym- 
bolized the union of Vishnu, llrah- 



O'surir r.AXCS at AMSTf.KDAM, 
St:«rt of Iho lOn yards final 
J*k0to CtntrmJ 


athletic contests which were held in at .several 


ma and Siva See Sanskrit. 

OMAGH, o' mah. Urban District 
and county town of Tyrone in North- 
ern Ireland, with a population of 
5126, situated at the confluence of 
the Strulc* and Druinragh rivers 
It IS tlic ccMitrc of an agricultural 
community and, apart from trade 
carried on in connection with agri- 
culture. there IS no staple industry. 
The most outsUinding public build- 
ings arc the (>>urt House and the 
County Hospital, Ixjth good ex- 
amples of iUkKlcrn styles of arcln- 
tecture As a holiday resort, Oina'’!i 
is rapidly incn.xising m jvipiilaritv, 
and is a gf^xl centre (or the North- 
ern Highlands 01 IrcLind .\mong 
well-known IxMuty spots in thf 


< Hynipia in southern Greece. immediate ncighlx)urhocxl the most n<»le- 

in A ii. 3»it. the Roman Emperor Theo w<»rthv arc the Gortin (ilens 


•lasiiis IS lied a decree forbidtling the celcbra- O'MAN. An indcjXMulcnl Arab tciTitor\ 


tion of the games In 1896, fifteen centuries known as a Sultanate, in the south-east of 
liter , the finest amateur athletes of the the ix^niiisula It extends along the Persian 


^^•nrld. representing many nations, assembled 
it Athens to engage in a series of inter 
national contests. It was planned to make 
this gicat international meeting the first of 
d senes, to lx; held every (our years at a 
place decided upon by the international 
committee. The fifth Olympiad, in 1912, 
'vas the first really representative one. The 
games for 1916 were abandoned, owing to 
tile World War, but the series was continued 


its regular sequence in 1920, \Vii 
games were held at Garmisch-r^Lrlenkircl 
I avaria, iij I'cbruary, 1936, and the sumi 
IJlympiad on a vast scale in Berlin. 
OLYMPUS, 0 hm' pus. The highest me 
am in Greece ; in ancient times regardec 
hr aWc ol the gods. U is 975, It. higl 
the eastern md o( the ridge which divi 
I hessaly Ironi Macedonia. ' 

waTrle';.*"."®"' Olyiti 

aUne wonderful place of brighu 

otthLri'it »«<* thither the h< 

‘he gods was transferred. The changer 



Gulf and the Gulf ol Oman, and has an area 
of S2.000 sq. miles The interior is mountain- 
ous and arid, but the nortli-west coast is 
fertile and produces dates and limes. The 
capital is Muscat (population. 4300). a city 
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now falling into decay. Matrah has a popu- 
lation of 8500. Total population is about 
550,000, chiefly Arabs, wiUi some negro 
b)o<^. The two towns liavc mainly negroes 
and Baluchis. A British political agent re- 
sides at Muscat. 

British Indians control the trade, of which 
dates are the principal cx}wrt. There arc no 
manufactures. Transport is by pack animals, 
but there is one motor road from Muscat to 
lieyond Matrah. See Akadia. 

OMAN, Sir Charles William Chad- 
wick (b. i860). A distinguished English 
hustorian; he was bom m India. At the age 
of 23 he became Fellow of All Souls College. 

Oxford, and in 1905 
was elected to the 
Chichele Chair of 
Modern HiMory. In 
1919 he entered Par- 
liament as Conserva- 
tive member for the 
University, and held 
his seat until his 
retirement at the 
dissolution of 1935, 
lie has produced 
ini)>ortant historical 
wofk.s. among which 
tlie l>csi knoun arc 
-*! lit story aj Greece 
{1S88), A Short History cf England (1895). 
A Iltsiory 0/ the Pentnsulaf War (1902-30), 
XafHdeonic Studies (1929). and The Coinage 
0/ England { i V3 * ) • ^ ^'aur years ( 191 7-2 1 ) 
he was F^c'jident of the Koyal Historical 
Society. 

OMAB, MosguE OF. See Jerusalem. 

OBIAR KHAYYAM, o' mar Af yahm* 
(died about 1x23). A Persian poet, astron- 
omer and mathematician, verses from whose 
jxicm, '*Thc Rubaiyat." translated by 
Kdv^ard Fitzgerald, arc frequently on the 
hfjs of English-speaking l>eople. Born at 
Nisliapur, in Khurasan, and educated there, 
he became royal astronomer, revised the 
Persian calendar. wTotc an extremely im- 
portant treatise on algebra, and is believed 
to liave discovered the binomial theorem 
Fttzgerakl's version of "The Rubaiyat" 
(meaning "coUeclion of quatrains") was 
first issued in 1859. The love of Nature, 
regret for tlxs twcMiy of life, praise of the 
grape and pleasures of and the note of 
gentle melancholy in these verNm have made 
them widely popular 

OMDURMAH'. Sec AsoL^vEcYrTiAK 
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OMEGA, 0 fsu'ga. iMi letter of the Greek 
alph abet . See article on letter O. 

OMEES. These are signs or occur rttices 
which are supposeil to tcU of approaching 
events. In a primitive stage of culture, men 


believed that spirits from the unseen world 
were always about them, manifestations of 
their inditence extending to the ordinary 
events of life , therefore, if one could read tlic 
signs aright, the future could be foretold 
This Micf survives to the present day amoni; 
ignorant persons. Sec Divination. ^ 
OBINIBUS. A vehicle licensed to cArr\ 
passengers on routes laid down b\^ the 
Ministry of Transport's TrafTic Commission- 



OMiVIBUS 

Ooe of IIm* earlieit omnihnvA taI>ovc| and w»e 
of the Latest lyfit'. 

PkUat: LrfUmd 

CIS. Now omnibuses arc universally drivtn 
by light or hea>'y oil engines, but formerly 
they were either driven by steam or 
horse-drawn. Omnibuses have to conform 
generally to regulations laid down by t ic 
Ministry of Transport, as well 
In'-laws as to load, length, widtii. 
ftc. Tlie first omnibuses to appear in l/:>ndon 
in 1829, were drawn by three borvs at 
carric<l 22 |>asscngeni The 1 

Omnibus Oimfiany was formed in ; 
was merged into the I-cmdon ^^^1’ 
rran.portBo.rd in ,933- The word omn-b- 
renpratly meant to hold a" ',-|,,,jcs 

Un bot bill, holding all the relative clau«- 
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omnibus resolution, covering all points; 
omnibus iKjolt. containing all the works 
““ ,, author, or many works of one kind, etc. 
‘’oMPHALE, om'JaU. A Lydian queen 

,vhom Hercules served. 

nMfilC S<*c Siberia. 

oWMA one'ga. Lake. Situated in 
I «)vcmmcnt of Olonetz, in Northern 
',.’‘1,^ thU is, next to I^doga. the largest 
I ikr m’ ICiirope. It has an area of 3760 sq. 

"‘n’NEILL Euof.ni- Gladstone (born 
usH? Anuiican dramatist of the modem 
n'o'l. whose plays show a reaction apin.st 
.cahsin that portrays merely the external 
''„u-so( life. G'Ncill pictures mental conflicts 
' i and his plays show the efleefs on 

ilai.m ami character of spiritual defeat and 

" v c host o) them are Ueyond the Uortton, 
jmpnor Jone^. IMffrent. Anna ChrisUe. 
r\l Uaifs Apr, Thf lountain. All Gods 
i.Lliun (foi Destre Under the Elms, 

I’ld Sirani;c JrMfl\*dc. 

O’NEILL, Hugh. See Tyrone, Earls of. 
ONION. The widely grown gardcti vege- 
tihle with strong taste and odour, belonging 
to the virne boUnical family as the lily. As 
1 siMy>inng and as a table vegetable, used 



Hat "srANISII** ONION 
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raw or cfjoked. it has an important i4ace ii 
the larder o( the aveTage family, 
ihc edible part is its underground coate< 
ground, the onion is a pUn 
th! tubular leaves, shorter tha 

'vhich is aI.so hollow and \ 

The stppear in rounded dnsten 

' ong odour of onions is due to 


volatile oil which has mildly stimulating j/ro- 
perties. 

Strassburg, Spanish and Portuguese onions 
are most popular. Italy, Trance and, in 
America, California are noted for the si/e 
and mild flavour uf their onions, owing to 
favourable soil and climate. 

Onion Culture. Onions may be grown 
from the tropics to the cxddest icgions of the 
temperate zone. Soil is one of the most 
important items; gf>od loam and a sunrty 
[Kysition are necessary, with adeijualc drain 
age; freedom from wecfis helps production. 
The soil should l>c enriched witli manure or 
other fertilizers. Onions may be groum from 
seed or from sets. Earlier crops, resistant to 
pests, arc produced by autumn sowing. 

The chief insect pests of the onion arc the 
onion thrtp and the maggot of a small black 
fly. The thrip sucks the juices of the leaves 
and causes the plants to wilt and decay 
Tlic maggot, hatched on or near the growing 
plant close to the surface of the ground, 
burrows its way into tlic .stem below tlic 
surface, and kills the plant. Nicotine sul- 
phate is used against the thrips, and cx>r' 
rosive sublimate i.s cmi)loyed to check mag- 
gots infesting small onion l>cds. A preven- 
tive measure in l>oth cases is to spray with 
a soft soap and j>aiaffin solution. 

The onion is subject also to smut and 
mildew, and the bulbs are attacked by 
smudge and neck rot. These may be checked 
by a hmc'Sulphur spray 

ScieoUfic Mamet. Ihr onion to the lii> 

family, IMtoc-ear. Its hotaniral name is Allinm crf*a 

ONOKATOPOEIA. I.>erivcd from the 
Greek onorna, word or name, and poicin, to 
make, this term is applied pliilologically to 
words that imitate natural sounds, such as 
bow-wow, cuckoo, peewit, frou-frou, crack, 
w'bizz. etc. 

Onomatojxxna v^as formerly considered lo 
be an important influence in the caiK 
evolution of a language, but this theory has 
long been discounted 

ONTARIO. Formerly UrrER Canaija, or 
Canada West. The most populous pro- 
vince of the Dominion of Canada. With a 
land area of 368,284 sq. miles and 49f3CK> sq. 
miles of water, is the second largest pirovince 
of Canada, and it is consider!^ the most 
prosperous. 

S^th of the Albany River is the original 
province, known as Old Ontario. Its area 
was 260.862 sq. miles. In xgri the region 
lying between the Albany Ri\*er and the 
present northern boundar>', or New Ontario, 
was added from the district of Kcewatin, 
the remainder of that district Ixung gix^cn to 
Manitoba. 

People. Ontario has a population {19^1)* 
excluding 26.436 Inviians. of 3,426,488. 
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which was about one- third of the entire 
}K)pulation of the Dominion. Nine-tenths of 
the people live in less than one- tenth of the 
area, tlie region between the Ottawa River, 
i^ke Huron and Georgian Itay. The Indians 
live chiefly on the is)an<ls in Georgian Bay. 

l‘oronti>. the capital. Ottawa, the I'edcral 
capital, and Hamilton, an important manu- 
facturing centre, arc dcscrilxxi in separate 
articles. Of other tow ns. London has a |x>pu- 
lation (lyjt) of 71,148 and Windsor 63.108. 


son Bay ^nd the Ottawa River. The blnh. 
on the north shores of r.Akc Huron diwl 
I^kc Superior are a part of thh range, wln< i) 
reaches its greatest altitude in the surnimi 
of Tip-top Hill (2120 ft ), The second ran^^r 
known as the Niagara escarpment, h^rins tin 
elevation l)etween I^kes Uric and Onlari^ 
through which the Niagara gorge has Imcj, 
worn. It extends in a north-westerly din^ . 
tioii, forming the hills commonly CJillod iln 
Blue Mountains, at the upper end of 





GOVXSJIMCKT HOUSE, TORONTO 

Thh is the residence of the Lieutenant Governor of (he I^rovinre. 


The Methodists, united with the Congrega- 
tionalists and a majority of the Presby- 
terians, form the United Church of Canada. 
The Anglicans (the Qiurch of England in 
Canada) and the Roman Catholics are next 
in number, followed by ilie Baptists and 
the Presbyterians, known colloquially as the 
"Continuing Presb^-terian-s," 

Soxiaoe and dimate. The crystalline 
rucks of the Laurentian shield underlie most 
of Ontario, but much is overlain by glacial 
drift. In general, the surface may be charac- 
terised as a low plateau crossed by two 
ranges of hills, or heights of land. The first 
of these extends from Kingston in a north- 
westerly direction, and forms the watershed 
separating the streams that flow into the 
Grat Lakes from those that flow into Hud- 


Ontario, and the tongue of land Ixtumi 
I^kc Huron and Georgian Bay. I 
belt of Northern Ontario ha.s muih firtiK 


land awaiting settlement, but the most 
doctivc parts of the province are in th(‘ soudi 
in the I^kc peninsula, and paiticiil.ivi\ thr 
Niagara peninsula. 

The important rivers arc the thr 

St. I^wrcncc and the Niagara. "Hu* Oft.iuJ 
is navigable to Ottawa. 

Ontario is dotted with hundrcils of 
The largest arc Simcoc, Nipissing, 
Muskoka and the Lake of the Wcxxls 
sides its inland waters. Ontario has 
tensive water area from the foiu 
J^kes lK>rdcring upon it, and to those 
be added Georgian Bay. i 

Owing to its latitude and the infl“<^”‘^ 
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tl,c Great l^kcs, the south-eastern part of 
Ontario has a mild climate. In the northern 
p lit tlic tem[>cratnrc is lower, and along the 
high altitudes the winters are severe. 

The annual rainfall varies from 30 to 40 in. 
]t js evenly distributed throughout the year. 

Trees and Fauna. Hardwood trees, such 
,1^ the oak. the maple and the hickory, arc 
< onution. In the north, coniferous trees, such 
;ij, the spruce and pine, alx)und. 

(’arilx>u, bear, several species of deer, and 
few moose and elk constitute the "big 
J Mine" of north-eastern Ontario. Small aiii- 


140 miles north of Sudbury, and at Ucd 
Lake. Cobalt is the site of the largest silver 
mines in the Dominion, and probably the 
^ntre of one of the richest deposits of silver 
in the world. rx)pper is found all along the 
north shore of I^ke Huron; iron is found 
north of T^ke Huron and Lake Superior, 
and in the Rainy River district west of [..akc 
Sujicrior there arc extensive deposits. Petro- 
leum IS found in the counties of Lambtoii 
and Kent, as well as along l.akc Huron, 
where natural gas also cxcurs. 

Lumbering and A^culture. 1 he gi eater 
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inals. valuable for their fur. are still numer- 
ous , chief among these are the mink, skunk, 
^ve-iscl, crniinc, beaver, otter and musk-rat. 
The trapper still plies hi.s trade in the great 
forests and in the si^arscly peopled land, 
and the fur trade is of such value as to de- 
mand the attention of the Dominion Govern- 
ment to prevent the extermination of fur- 
bearing animals. In summer, thousands of 
song birds are found, and the secluded inland 
lakes arc frequented by wild geese and ducks 
which come north to nest. 

Ontario shares with the United Stales tlie 
fisheries of the Great Lakes, with the excepH 
tion of Lake Michigan. Trout, whitefish, 
herring, pickerel and pike are taken in large 
numbers. Eels, perch, maskinonge (muskel- 
hinge) and catfish are also important. 

Mineral aud Oil Resources. Ontario leads 
the world in the production of nickel and 
cobalt, and the Dominion in the output of 
gold. The chief mineral region lies north of 
l^kcs Huron and Superior. Sudbury is the 
seat of the nickel mines, and the moat tmpor- 
^nt gold mines arc around Porcupine, about 


part of the l>est farmland of Ontaiio was 
originally cov'cred with forests, aiul ilu* 
pioneers had to clear the land. Even no'v it 
IS estimated that .about one-fourth of the 
area is forest. In the southem part tiic trees 
arc chiefly hardw’oods — oak, maple, \valnut 
hickory, etc. In the newer part of Ontario 
arc about 60,000,000 acres covered with 
spruce, jack pine and tamarack. Pulp and 
paper contribute about two-thirds of the 
annual value of forest products. 

Ontario is next to Quebec in the produc- 
tion of lumber. The chief centres of the 
industry are the Upper Ottawa River, north 
of Georgian Bay, and west of Lake Superior, 
along the Rainy River. 

Agriculture is most important, and that 
part of the province bcti^’ccn the Great 
Lakes and the Ottawa Rivxr is one of the 
most highly developed agricultural regions 
in North America. The soil is a rich black 
loam. Hay, oats, wheat, barley, peas and 
flax are grown. TTie Lake Peninsula is well 
adapteii for peaches, pears, plums, gmpes 
and small fruits. Apples in large quantities 
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are grown. Much fruit is exported to Eng- 
land. 

Dairying is an important industry » and 
while there are few farms devoted entirely 
to dairy cows, no farm is without some dairy 
stock. Cheese-making is the most important 
branch, with a yearly production of over 
100.000,000 lb. Livestock-raising, particu' 
larly of pure- bred stock, has developed. 

I^Qstries and Power Development. On- 
tario remains the leading manufacturing pro- 


National and Canadian Pacific, with their 
branch lines, bring all towns within a few 
miles of a railway. 

The chief railway centres in the south arc 
Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Guelph, L)n 
don, Owen Sound and Parry Sound. In the 
north they arc Sudbury, Fort William an<! 
Port Arthur. The cities and larger towns 
have electric lines. 

The St. Mary's, the Ottawa and ihc SI 
I^awrence rivers are the only streams navu 
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x-ince of the Dominion, having unlimited 
water power, besides an abundance of raw 
materia! and good transjxjrt facilities. The 
motor industry of Canada is centred here. 
Floor ranks next in value, followed by meat 
products. Ncact in order are pulp and paper, 
rubber goods, and butter and cheese. The 
most important industrial centres of Ontario 
arc Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Oshawa. 
Kitchener, Ivondon, Niagara Falls, Peter* 
borough, and Windsor. 

In 1906 the provincial govenuncnl secured 
the power plant at Niagara Falls, which at 
the time of its coniplerion was the largest 
plant in the world for generating electrical 
power; since then State control has been 
extended to include ail important water* 
power sites. 

mnJL Oommeroe. Ontario 
has over 10.900 miles of railway, and in the 
older part of the province the Cawadlan 


able for large boats, but frontage on t; t 
Great Lak<» gives Onhirio nnusnal laciiitj* 
for water transjx^rt. J*oit Arthur, 

Saintc Marie, Colljngwo<xl. PaiT>- Sound . 
Owen Sound, Windsoi, Hamilton, loionlo 
and Kingston arc important lake poits 
There arc a number of canals in the proyin j . 
the most imfwlant being the Sault .Samu 
Marie, the Welland, the Rid jau and the 1 rent. 

Most of the export trade is 
United SUtes. Great' Britain and the Wf't 
Indies. An extensive trade w earned o' ' 
with Manitoba. Saskatchewan, Albert.^ ai o 
British Columbia. Hie chief exports .n. 
copper, saver, nickel, g^. formt pre^u^U 
aptOMUy lumber, wood P“>P< . 
deepen, and agricultural 
batter, cheese and fruit. The chief I 
um ooal and manufactured good* , . 
BdoeitfoB. The 

parate schools may be established y 
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Catholics and Protestants, to be supported 
by public funds and continuing under the 
control of the Minister of Education. 

The University of Toronto has over 9000 
students. A dairy school and a school of 
mines are at Kingston, and an agricultural 
college at Guelph. Besides the University 
of Toronto, the universities are Queen’s at 
Kingston, McMastcr (Baptist) at Hamilton, 
and the University of Western Ontario at 
Ujndon. University College. Victoria Col- 
i('ge. Trinity College and St. Michael's Col- 
lege arc federated arts colleges of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto ; while Knox, Emmanuel and 
\Vycliff Colleges arc affiliated tlieological 
<<illegcs connected with the university. 

Govemmeni. ^hc Lieutenant-Governor, 
who is at the head of the executive depart- 
nirnl, is appointed by the Governor-General 
(,[ the Dominion in council for five years, 
.lud is assisted by a Council or Cabinet. 

I he rahinet Ministers must be inemljcrs of 
tii:; legislature. The leader of the Cabinet is 
ih( I’len'r.- ' of the province, and is. with his 
MiuisU-rs, the real cxccuUvc The legislature 
loiisists of 90 mcnilx^rs elected by the legal 
soters of the counties. The judicial dej^art- 
rjicnt IS vested in a Supreme C>)urt of Judi- 
uaiurr. The Supreme Court judges arc ap- 
pr.intcd hy the Governor-General in council 
\.\..men may vote and become candidates 
hir the hgislaturc or for the Dominion House 
,)( ('ominous, llic province is represented in 
iho Ik^rniniou Parliament by eighty-two 
Members in tlic House of Commons and 


t\o*nty-four in the Senate, 

History. After Canada l>ccamc a British 
l>o.ses:?;on in 1763. the province of Quebec 
was organized. The first settlers in Upper 
i^nada were immigrants from the United 
btates, who removed to Canada during the 
Revolutionary War and immediately after 
Its dose. In 1791 the province of Quebec 
wai> divided into Upper Canada* which in- 
el iKhxl Ontario, and Ijower Canada, ioclud- 
ii'ig the territory later known as the province 
ol Quebec. 


At the close of the Napoleonic Wan in 
1S16, the first emigration of lettJen fzom 
Bntain to Upper Canada started. Disbanded 
troops were seeking new homes and occupa- 
tions. In ig^x Upper and Lower 
were united, following a rebellion in 1837. 
headed by William Lyon Mackenxtc. who 
demanded- that Great Britain give Canada 
a responsible government. 

Railway inflation and over-speculation 
c^tused a financial crash in 1857. A reci- 
United State! tram 
teoaght a profiubla market, 
received for acricaltara] 
Sion "k* ^ Amwican War of Seoea- 

brought unnmal proqtcrity. Thto wai 


followed by the opening of cheap, fertile 
prairie land in the Middle West, and a 
Western migration. The resulting competi- 
tion in agricultural production caused a 
depression. After delay and disagreement 
which shook the foundations of the Union of 
1841, the province of Ontario was created 
in 1867 by the British North America Act. 
and the Dominion of Canada was formed, a 
union w'hich Ontario strongly favoured. 

Since the Confederation, the history of 
Ont^io has been a record of progress along 
all lines of industrial and civic life, and since 
the beginning of the present century in- 
creasing attention has been given to the 
development of the vast natural resources 
in the north 

ONTARIO. 1 -AKE. The smallest and most 
easterly of the five Great Lakes in North 
America, lying between the province of 
Ontario and the north-western part of New 
York State. Its maximum depth is 738 ft. 
It is roughly ovaJ in shape, about iSo miles 
long, 53 miles wide, and has an area of about 
7540 sq miles I^ke Ontario receives the 
waters of Erie at the south-uest, 

through the Niagara River and Niagara 
Tails, and discharges through the St. 
I^urencc Rjver into the .Atlantic Ocean 

Commercially, it is of great importance 
as It is navigable throughout the year In 
the largest vessels. 

ONTOL'OGY. A term widely used ir. 
philosophy to desenbe that division of 
Metaphysics which treats of the nature of 
*’^callt3^*' as opposed to the ever-changing 
world of physical appearances 

Historically, speculation about ontological 
subjects arose from the scepticism of the 
early Greek philosophers. "What." thev 
ask^. "is the 'real being' of a nv^er, seeing 
that it is constantly changing ^ " It was thi.s 
peculiarity of change in external realitv 
which they found chiefiy of interest. 

Representative of the ancient school of 
philosophy is Plato's Theory of Ideas, by 
which he posited the "Ideas" {ideme) as 
eternal and unchanging spiritual types or 
moulds in the likeness of w^ch every earthly 
material object was formed — a work! of 
noumen^ (things apprehended only by the 
mind) as opposed to the world of pka^- 
nom^mm (things apprehended by the senses). 
The former were the only things to which 
true reality could be attributed. See Plato. 

More recent theories of ontology have 
been oonoemed with the opposition between 
realism and idealisiD. i.e. between the com 
mon -sense attitude of the realists that what 
is perceived actually exists, and the more 
phtmophical attitude of the idealists tliat 
objects exist only in so far as they are per- 
ceived; apart from being perceived, thev 
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could Imlvc no sciiaratc existence. S>cc 
Metaphysics. 

ONYX, iMs, A form ol quartz (chal- 
cedony) that has its colours arranged in 
parallel bands. These are usually white and 
black or white and brown, but red and green 
also occur. Onyx is a variety of agate, 
which is a banded chalcedony. The sard- 
onyx of the Bible was onyx witti deep-red 
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and white bands. Onyx is easily carve^l and 
takes a high polish. 

Onyx Marble, Mexicaxi Onyx, or Oriental 
Alabaster. A variety of limestone contain- 
ing a small quantity of iron or manganese, 
which, when ]X)]i 5 hcd. becomt's partially 
transparent. The iron and manganese pro- 
duce clouded and banded effects, usually in 
shades of brown on a white background 
Onyx marble is found in paying quantities 
in Nor ther n Africa. Italy and Mexico. 

OOLITE, o' ol xU, OR l^BSTONE. A lime- 
stone composed of rounded grains which 
resemble the hard roc of a fish. It is common 
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in the rocks of the J urassic system in Britain 
and » sdso found in rocks of the Carboni- 
feroosaod Silurian formations (see Gxofxx>Y). 
Under the mkroecope the grains teen 


to consist of concentric layers of limestone 
with an obscure radiating structure dc|Hjs 
ited around sonic nucleus, often considered 
to be the remains of a lime- secreting alg,i 
Larger grains simulating a sqiiashcil 
are sometimes found, forming “ peagnt * 
pisolite. 

The odlitic liincslones of Bath and l.<xk 
hampton are largely used for building. 

OOZE. A name given to certain deep se.i 
deposits consisting mainly of the sliolis or 
skeletal remains of foraminifera (esjietialK 
globigerina), ]H;l:igic molluscs such a,s ptf-n 
pods, radiolaria. and frustiiles of di'\ior:;‘^ 
Where one of these predominates ovei ih* 
others the ooze is called globigerina 
radiolarian ooze. etc. 

At great depths-- above 2^00 fatlioins 
foraminiferal oozes arc lets conunon. av 1!,' 
carbonate of hine of which their slielK 
composc<l Ixxomes dissolved. I he mIw <. 
remains of radiolaiui are found at 
depths in certain parts of the Pacifi. ,rj. 
Indian Oceans, where they coxer an .xi- 
estimated at 2,000.000 s<j nnlr*', 

Globigerina (mjzc is r'SjX'Cially abuitii.ni’ ; 
the warm paits of ih^-* Atlantic, and 
about 4S.oo<j,cKX> s<| miles. Ihatnnnnii 1 
00 Z.C IS es]X.‘C!ally nolu-c^l in Antaicti r, ' 
cold areas, and IHeroj^Kl ooze partjr 
in warm, tropical an<! sub-tropical stw. w i, 
coral reefs and submanne ndges 

OPALu A gem stone, admired U ^ n 
beauty and x'ariel\ of colour. Theanru;/ 
believed that the stone jK)Sscss 4 .*d m.i^m s’ 
powers, and the siqierstitious fancy llt.i! ;i 
luck befalls thi* wearer of an opal, urile .t 
be hi-S birth >tone, finds credence even to < 1 1 . 


Opals arc a cornjiound of silica ami w ruf ; 
:he latter mxuiniig in a ])rn[»rlion th.it 
isually vanes fnmi 2 to 13 jkt cent 11.' 
>pal is never found in crystallized four. 
S not nearly so hard as quartz, and is ini:^ m 
nore brittle. Of the several varieties, t) * 
nost valuable is the precious opai, 

Alkd nobU opal. This variety, which <lu- 
ilays an exquisite play of colours, is usiiall\' 
duish, red, or orangc-whitc. Because of Jts 
inttlcness, it is never cut into facets 
be diamond, but in polished with a convex 
urface. The finest spccim^ arc found m 
K America, Australia, Mexico and U.S.A. 

Other varieties ar^ the fire opal. oi a 
iyacinth>red colour, hut ionictimcs orangi . 
he water opal, which h bluish-white, showin;; 
eddish reflections in t bright light ; and tin 
ommon opal, which shows no play of co 01 
ind is milky and opaque. 

OPEN SHOP* A terra commonly use i n 
Ddustry to denote an c^bUshincnt in w i 
loth union and non-union men ^ 

Ooyod. as opposed to the 
rhich non-union men may not be emp Y 
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OPERA. An art comprised o( tlic com- countries, and at different timc-i. The Italian 
binaiion of music and the drama, and con- o|X!ratic tradition to this day preserves its 
sitting of £i dramatic libretto sung and characteristic individuality. Ucclaniatory, 
actcrl on the stage to the accompaniment of theatrical, and <x>lourful, it lias influenced 
a full orchestral score, every ojxiatic comjKiser in greater or less 

Modem opera owed Its origin to an attempt degree. Hut at least two other sources 
made in Italy, at the end of the sixteenth contribute<l to the stream. In h’rance. the 
ccntur>\ to restore the incthcxi of musical Hallet (see IUllki) and in England the 
declamation in whicli the classical Greek Masque. \\ Inlc jirimarily di-splays of dancing, 
drama ^^as thought to have U-en ]X‘rformed. possessetl elements of the dramatic art whicVi 
jlie result was perhaps quite uniike the were at the r(x>t of the ofxratic traditions 
slyle. of the ancient Greeks, for neitlier then there creato<I Lulli and Kam^au in France, 

>i now could the necessary knowledge of and Purcell in England, owed ixirhaps 

<f!t'ek music be had. Hut it w;is at least in more to these native origins than to live 
the ^hariHjst contrast to the prevailing music more obvious influence of the Italian inno 
of its age The dramatic element was con vatioii', 1 he 1 reach tradition lias always 

sjviruously absent from that juire and flowing <idlcicd moie or less consciously from that 

st\le of ivflyphony which was tlic glory of of Italy, and lias produced many famous 
i)ie fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The n.nnea (fkulioz. Gounr>d, Hizet. Debusss 
ur\\ style, m place of that purely musical and otlicis) Ix^sidcs. absorbing at least one 

) i. a 1 , aimed at the most direct intorpretntioii native of Ck-nnany (Meytrl>ecr) The ICiiglisli 

iri musical tcims of human ekv^uenee anti tiadition laji-ed for a time after Purcell's 

rir.idi .4. 1 V i 'uudslcd of the artof . untimely death in until Handel's lonc' 

A single unadorned voica }>art, accoinpanietl resnlence in England and his forty-twi 

fu 1 hv the baiesl jwjssiblc bass alone. biilhant o^KTas suainjfod all trace.s t*f the 

A\\i\ d» signed to render the natural inflections native siJusd N.;t until Vaugliau Williams 

( f All tuator in a convention of which tht‘ ami the m'^^ienis, did English music r<-covci 

:\nn v/as almc;st .solely dramatic Muuca fiom its subs, i M,>ricc to tlie German 

and Stilo rappreientaiivo were alt hciu^h s trra* v ery English plots are to i k* 

n.imes appli(‘d to it. Its inventors wexe found ni ' The Heggar’^ with st% 

E.ilihu, i'en and ( ^xccmt, of whom we numerojs iirntatios.s ar;d in tin firih us 

po A( ss ojH’ratic wiuks by the two latter (such Savoy ciunic ojK i^as of Gilbeit and SulhvA.i 
as Die lyric drama Dajw, which The great namcN of the Italian are 

the new style was made the vehicle of a Mouteverde (150; Alessaiuirii Sar- 

true .iraivui m music, the foiortnncr of tlv latti (1O5S 17*5.1. Uumemco Scailatti (itsSs - 

oiKuatic tradition. Peri’s JiurxdiCf. jnuhaps 1757). Piccmi, tPucW s unvu^res^-ful rival .u 
the fust ojH*ra. was hrst I>erformcd in 1600. Pans 4 1 72?: -nSoo> , IhugultM (1704 1730'. 

Th«* revolution in musical practice thus CiinAro>.i 740 i vSoi ) ; ( hei uhmi, rcxl 

hroughl alx)ut was not confined to the by Hccth‘»\en to K' the lv.?^t dramalu rorn- 

ojKTatjc fi^ld It led to a remarkable reversal jxisor of his time (i 7(.>0' 1S4 the tuneful 

i)l the whole practice of music, bj* turning Hossim, who';^’ mtiuerac or: Gillxut and 

the pievaicnt fashions away from the many- Sullivan was great (170: ^ Vordi \ iS i \ 

v’f>iced art that had so long held sway, into who, after winning fame with ih<’ 

thf iicvv chanucls of the single -voice music; tragic Aida, as an ohl man airnc unJtu 

from Polyphony to Momxly. In this change \V;igncr‘s influence and prcxiuce^I his two 

tlio outstanding figure is Monteverde, a greatest works. Oihclu> and Fahtaff , anu 

dramatic coinpcjscr of the highest genius Puccini (1858 -1024). Their works, while 

and a Ixirn relxrl in art, of who>se many operas alioundmg in lesser iniuiv aliens, form «^n 

three have survived to .show^ us the quality unbroken tradition. Hut elsewhere the 

his inspiration. The impact of his inno- course of the art was challenged by aromark- 

vatioiis finally destroyed the old polyphonic able succesMon of refortners. who deciarctl 

^tyle. But it led also to much Uut is most tliat opcia, m developing its purely musical 

c urai teristic in the music of later times, appeal by means of set arias, coloratura, 

^ of modern music. and every device for vocal bnlliance and 

• t^c MoN'TEviiRDE. display, had tiavellcd Uxi far from its 

till a^inst polyphony was for- essentuil function as a drama in musical 

^ lasting, and although the old form ; that the action of the stage had 
trover retunied, the contra- Ixcome 1 ck> ftirccd and lo^> long held up 

inc r ^atn cultivated by succeed- while the prima -donna darrlcd the audience 

Rrcatr«r^^^T^' whom Rach was the with irrelevant ioufs^-jorcf. Of these ic- 
oftherpt ®pcra sliarcd the benefits formcr>«, Die finit was the Cfcrroan, <iluck 

took o structure, and (1714-^;). Gluck's earlier operas arc m the 

n a variety of new forms in ditfcient Italian style, but his dissatisfaction eventu- 
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ally expressed itself in a series of master- 
pieces whose effect on succeeding German 
composers can hardly be overestimated. 
Alc^ste and Jphiginie rn Tautidt, arc the 
best known. The progress of the drama is 
in Uicm never sul^rdinatcd to the formal 
interests of the music, yet the score is a 
wonderfully tuneful one and has many 
moments of the highest musical beauty. 
Mozart (1756-91) remained mostly in the 
Italian style in his unsurpassable I>Tic 
oy>crAS ; but Beethoven's one opera. Fidelio 
(1805). is tlirougbout based upon Gluck's 
passion for dramatic integrity, and is in every 
i^’ay typical of the German tradition. It is in 
the composer’s "middle'* style, of which the 
3rd S>Tnphony was the prelude, and it U a 
remarkable w*ork. 

It was nevertheless another German. Weber 
(1786-1826), who. in the name of the same 
great principle, ushered in with Der Fni- 
schiiiz a further revolution in the Opera, the 
so-called Romantic movement, of which 
Wagner was the prime exponent. A flair 
for reahstic and colourful scene-jxiinting in 
music, combined with a high dramatic sense 
and great musical ability, enabled Welxjr to 
effect a cliange of winch the essential element 
lay in the transference of the projxnulcrant 
interest from the vocal parts, and its division 
ctjually between the voices and tlie orchestra 
It remained for Wagner ( 3-1883), still 

declaiming the principle of dramatic integrity, 
tr> carry thi.s process to its logical conclu- 
sions In Wagner's matiiYc oj>cras {the 
Meiiicr singer, Tristan, Das Ftng, Parsifal) 
no set arias arc intrcKluccd except where the 
story calls for them (a.s for the r*ri?e-.sonig 
in Die M eisier singer) \ recitative is alone 
allowed, but it is a recitative transformed 
out of ail recognition from the l>arc recitaltvo 
seuo of the earliest operas Wagner termed 
It melos (song), and it consists of a flow 
of tuneful melody whose form is derived 
exclusively from the nature of the words 
(written by Wagner himself) and the dra- 
matic situation of the moment; while an 
immense symphonic orchestra performs an 
independent accompaniment of great beauty 
and complexity. The music itself is built up 
of a number of themes, termed UiFmoiivs, 
each of which is definitely connected with 
one character or idea in the plot, $0 that Its 
appearance, for example in the orchestra, 
often serves to bring into the listener's mind 
some connecting tl^ught not seen or men- 
tioned on the staM. In developing this 
system, Wagner achieved a unity of dramatic 
and muakaT purpose that has never been 
equalled, and his great music-dramas'* (as 
he prefentd to term them) are perlucps tfie 
htgiiest achkvemeot of the Romantic spirit 
in music. Wagner's methods have been 


followed by Richard Strauss, with an even 
larger orchestra and more romantic harmon)’, 
but with smaller success, save for the bcauti 
ful lyric oi>era, Fosenkavalier, 

It remains to mention a school of oi>cra 



LOHCNGHO^ AND lUA 

lomewJiat out ot tbe main operatic 
though deeply' infloenced by H'orn • ■ ' 
partkulariy by that of Germany- t 
tian opera. Glinka was the first ,, 

free ^ssian music from a 
[;emian character, and his opera A - J / 
'Ju Ttar {1836), followed by 
LudmitU {in both of which Russian 
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ftCCNC IN THE OnCRA ' CaRUEK 

Thu picxiuction was staged in the op^n at Scarborough 
PkoAo PAoloffm 


OPHTHALMOLOGT^ of thal moi 0 ji. S^- 

Eyb; Blindness; Sight. 

OPUTHALMOSCXDPE, of LhaV mo s^of^t, 
Aq instrumcat for examining the interior of 
the eye. It consists of a concave mirror from 
I in. to 3 in. in diameter, with a small 
opening and a magnifying lens through 
which the observer looks. When a bright 
hght IS placed close to and at one side of the 
patient’s head, the light is rcdectcd by the 
mirror directly into tlie pupil of the eye. and 
the observer can see a magiiiiied image of the 
structure. If the eye is in a healthy con- 
dition. it will appear bright red or orange. 
Uned \^ith a network of darker nerves and 
blood-vessels. The instniment Is also usevi 
in the diagnosis of Bright's disease and of 
brain and spinal troubles. 

It was invented in X847, but its value was 
not at first realixed. In 1851 it was improved 
Helmholtz. 

OPIATE. Any drug containing opium. 

OPIUM. A fxiwerful narcotic drug. Opium 
is a milky juice — air-dried until it takes the 
form of a white cakC‘— obtained from the 
unripe capsules of a species of poppy grown 
chwsfly in Asia. It is used by doctors to 
relieve pain, allay convulsions, induce 
sleep, and check diarrhoea. A craving for it 
is easily created, and care must always be 
taken that enough to create such a craving 


li.ivc iiiuch mduence), laid the founda- 
tn'iv- of a national schcxil >vhose icmarkablc 
iin]'.\idurihty and atmosphere form one of 
the most unraLstakablc of iccciit contribu- 
tion’' to the art of music. Borodin (Princx 
f^or], Moussorgsky {Porn Godounov) and 
Him sky -Korsakov (many oj>eras. the t>cst 
anfl last being Coq d' Or, Ihcac are the 

hn^litcst ornaments of a school wliose most 
recent cxj>onenls are the modernists Stra- 
\ insky and IVokovicv. See articles on 
Montf. VERDE ; Verdi; Wagner, etc. 

OPERA-GLASS. Miniature binoculars used 
in theatres by members of the audience 



rORMATlOH or THK IMACS IN AN 
OrUA^LASt 

thm ^ A ^ the double -conv'ex leos , 

. the reflection of the object; «, the double- 
c^cAve Unis or eye piece. 

* "Close-up" o( the 
*chon or actor* oo the .t*«'e. ^ Fiiu®- 

wreient repon. prob- 
ndance and fineneas of its gold. 
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is not administered. Once the habit is fixed, 
the victim is helpless to overcome his desire. 
Opium is either eaten or smoked, but some 
oi its preparations are taken hypodermically, 
or as snuff. Its fascination lies in its power 
to evoke a sense of exhilaration and wildly 
fanciful visions. 

The moral and physical effects of the 
opium habit arc similar to those produced 



oriuM rorrY 

(a) Ripe captule. (b) Crosi>«ectioo of 
capsule. aJi^inf feed. 

by morphine, the most important alkaloid in 
opium, laudanum, or tincture of opium, is 
opium, alcohol and water. Opium, however, 
has many uses in medicine. Paregoric, often 
given to check intestinal fermestatioo. is 
opium, benxoic acid and camphor. Opium 
and ipecacuanha together form the drug 
called Dover^s pomUr, 

The F^bi against Ovixm. So widespread 
is the illicit traffic in opium and its deriva- 
tives that the Leaa^ of Nations has io^bt 
the co-operation o? all ooontriea in the effort 
to suppress it. ** Dope "-peddling Is carried on 
in America and Europe, but It is in Oriental 
countries that the greatest havoc Is wrought. 
In China, poppy-growing has been forbidden 
since 1917. when, cociclodijig a ten-yesurs 
agreeiiMnt with Great Britain, the Chinese 
c^ied importing opium from India. But the 
breakdown d responsible governtnent in 


China was followed by the general illicit 
growing of the poppy. See MoRPuiNh 
Narcotic. 

OPORTOt o por' io. See Portugal. 

OPOSSUM, o pos' urn. The common namr 
of several species of Australian and Ameru an 
animals belonging to the same sub-clitss a. 
the kangaroo. Their distinguishing rhai 



SMORT'CARXD flOU.VTAlN OrOS.St M 
Photo . AmaoahaHTrole PubluM \ 


acterislic is the possession of an rxter 
pouch in the skin of the abdomen Hcio i * 
young, which are born in an irnin.ituif‘ r 
dition. arc kept and suckUsi for s/.v< ! 
weeks after birth. Oj>ossiims are U.c . ,1 



AUtrSAUAJ* ilMC^AlLKD OPOSSUM 
Pkotoi AedrMom Trodt Pobt^y 


arsupials found In America 0»ic ^ 
IS coarse, yellowish-grey hair, a 
tout, large, naked cars. ® tree 

•xible tail by which it can tj, 

anches, and very sha^ claws an t ^ 
Opossums seek their fc^ hy rng 
elided habit of feigning 
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r threatens has given rise to the oneof the most common is that of irradiation. 
A crican phrase “playing *p^sum.“ Aus- Any light-coloured object is surrounded in 

^”l a has several species, including the our vision by an aura of its own reflected 

tumal flying opossum, rays and (as in the instance given below) 

^ . appears larger than it is. 

SciWimc Hm»«- OpoMuim constitute the lanuly OPTIC NERVE. See Eye. 

DidelphyiJ^ OPTICS. The modern use of the term 

nPPOSrnON, The. “Ilis Majesty's “optics" refers to the science of vision and 
n nosition" i» term given to those: of appliances for the aid of eyesight gcncr- 

^mliers of the British House of Commons ally. Physical optics is the science of the 
T do not support the Government pro- phenomena of light, and geometrical optics is 
' mnic of legislation. They sit on the the discussion of the theory of optical 

0 iDOsition benches in the House. The instruments, as far as it is possible with the 

1 ^idcr of the Opposition is a strong political aid of the geometrical laws of propagation, 

irc who is always consulted by the Cabinet reflection, and refraction of light. The Greek 
•flimes of national crises. word optiha signified matters concerning 

^ OPTICAL ILLUSION. Everyone is familiar vision and the nature of light. 

\Mth tlic appearance of parallel rows of tele- The division of the subject into catoptrics 






OmCAL UXUSIOMS 

la Which of the first two toUd lines appean the kMim? ifi. Is Um line looger at tbc right or at the 
hft? a. Is each of the two white tpaoei the tame width througboot? y. Art the squares of diflerent 
colours ttie same file? 4, Rerot>*e the circks and note ibetr apparent motion. 


graph poles, apparently growing smaller as 
they stretch away towani the horicon, where 
they seem to meet ; it is common knmiedge 
that a white house looks larger t^n the 
same house painted a dark colour. 

percw>tioos of reality are 
normal" iliuakms, btttaiue they 
Pl»y»<Jo*lcal ttoucture of the 
in»i „ «Peri«i»ed by.everyoiie of nor- 
we 'i^***' Swnethnea, as io esses wherr 


** ““MooUy to see a oertait 
‘'^s^ll an ^ betrayed hy onr mtnii 

^ well as by OUT eyes. ' 

«« «re many torma of optksal illueions 
, 6 ,. 


(Greek kaioptron, a mirror) and dioptrics 
(Greek iia, through) referred to discussions 
of the phenomena of reflection and refraction 
lespectively, but these terms have been little 
usc^ in recent years, since a true science of 
optical instruments must include the study 
of both reflectioQ and refraction. The term 
geomeiruai optics is passing out of fa^'our for 
a similar reason, since the physical laws of the 
interference and diffractioD of light cannot 
be neglected in the modem theoiy of instru- 
ments. 

Fragmentary but unmistakable evidence 
shows tliat convex lenses \vtre used as 
magniflen and burning-glasses in the ancient 
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world, and the Greek phiJosophere pat for- that a ray of light entering such a medium 
ward the notion of rays of light, i.e. the from air will be deviated towards the nonna) 
supposed paths of corpuscules passing in The path will also be reversible. Thus, b\ 
straight lines to the eye from the object drawing the normals at the incidence point 
seen; they knew the law of reflection, and on the boundaries and applying the above 
had at least a qualitative knowledge of the law. we can trace rays in a pl^e diagram 
phenomena of refraction, i.e. the change in through one or more surfaces of refraction 
direction of the path of a ray when it passes as in Fig. i. The accurate trigonometncai 
from one medium to another, as. for example, tracing of rays is now an essential part of th. 
from air to water. method of design of all but the simplest Itm . 

Law of Reflection. The incident and systems, 
reflected ra>*s make equal angles with the The law of Snell and Descartes applied h, 
normal (the line perpendicular to the tangent refraction at the two spherical sui fnccs of 
plane to the surface 
at the point of inci' 
dcnce) to the reflect- 
ing surface at the 
point of incidence, 
and lie in one plane 
\\ith the normal 

Although the Arab 
el Hasson, of Alex- 
andria and Spain, 
made iiotcu ort h\ 
advances in the qua- 
litative explanation 
of the optical action 
of the cj'e. and var- 
ious other Wsual phe 
nomeiia. in the tenth 
century, the exact 
law of refraction was 
not discovered until 
Au 1621. when Wil- 



lebrord Snell found 

its geometrical form. It was immediately 
given a piathematical statement by Des- 
cartes, which may be paraphrased as 
follows 

Law of Retractio]i. The incident and 
refracted rays lie in one plane with the 
normal to the surface at the point of inci- 
dence, and make such angles mth this normaJ 
that the ratio of their sines is constant for 
any given pair of homogeneous media. 

In practice, a refractive index ii can be 
assigned to a medium, and (as explained 
in textbooks on Light) is the relative rate 
of the velocity of light in air to its velocity 
in the medium. (The absolute refractive 
index is the relative rate of the velocity in 
a vacuum to the velocity in the medium.) 
Then, if I and i' are the angles of incidence 
and refraction at the Ix>uadary between tw-o 
media of refractive indices m and n' re- 
spectively, the quantitative law of refraction 
can be e x pre s sed in the foUowiog form— 

ff fin f tin 

Crown Glass has a refractive index of 
aboot 1*52: all solid and liquid media, in 
fa ct , have ndractive indices greater than 
unity; It Idflows from the law of relractkm 


t/nn lens si»‘.>ws tliat tavs from a siiigl* p 
near the axis will have such a path ,'lt' 
lransmi.s.si(>n that they will ])ass tlir.i 
{or v'cry close to) another jxnnl known th- 
intake ^otn/ (This agrees ^vlth the aiu le: t 
experiment of the burning-glass, tJic inuir- 
of the sun is the buniing-point at the hjci* . ; 
It is found further that such object 
situated in one plane [perpendicular to th( 
ixis of the lens, arc imaged very well in an 
image plane, also perpendicular to the axi^ 
Dnc object-point has but one image [xnni 
3tte obicct-planc has but one conjugat' 
image plane, in which the image 
iharply focused. . . 

Stody of Lens*.. In the apP'o-'';** 
Lbe subject, most teachers allo«- ■ 

pupils to gain *cquainUnce wtli ' 

sxpirimental way. If indeed a tlun !«• 
a Sagined, for which the above 
lold perfectly (in geometry such a 
between the object and 
Icnown as "collinear") instead o 
u in practice, a "““y o.^t>°'’ 

inantitatiye relattens of the ‘®^'pri„cipal 
lollow Immwiiately. to an 

Focal points, conjugate respectively 
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axial imagc-pouit at infinity and an object- 
i)oint at infinity, so that a ray passing through 
the first (such as CFQ, Fig. 2) must become 
parallel to the axis after transmission by the 
lens' and a ray parallel to the axis before 
transmission (such as CP) must pass through 
the second principal focus after refraction. 
\jrain since there is in this theory only one 
image-point tor every one object-point, 
thr intersection of any two rays suffices to 


rendered concave, and the image point is at 
its centre. The rays are now the normals to 
the wave fronts. Taking the reciprocal of 
the radius as the measure of-curvature, it is 
possible to remember the algebraic relation 
for a thin lens, 

V 7' 

where v, u, and / arc image distance iron 



HG. 2 IMAGE fOflUAlIOK BY A THIN LEKt; RAY blAGEAM 


Jc-urmine the image-point. In Fig. 2, C' 
thorefore the image of the jxjint C. and 
(uTther. by virtue of the properties of con- 
jugate : ’a ' ii' is the image of B. 

It IS then easy to deduce Newton's relation 
for a thin lens, e.g. that the product of the 
distances of conjugate planes from the 
1 orrespondiog princij>al foci is constant and 
jqual to the square of the principal focal 
distance, l.c. the square of the distance from 
the lens to a principal focal point Tins is 


the lens, object distance and principal focal 
distance respectively, in the form 

Final curv ature = initial curvature -f im 
pressed curvature 

The “impressed curvature," or the recip- 
rocal of the focal distance, is usually termed 
the "power" of the lens, and tlie practical 
unit of power is the dtopin, i.e. the recip- 
rocal of the focal length in metres Amongst 
practical opticians and spectacle makers a 



obtained by showing that the numerical 
ratio of object to image height is the ratio of 
F'B' to AF\ or alternatively FA to BF 
The two ratios are then equated. 

Further steps in the study of lenses may 
take the form of the introduction of some 
sign convention and the forraulatkai of 
algebraical conjugate-distance relations. (Sec 
nl Teaching of Gtcmgincol 

pfics, published by the Physical Society, 
Undon.) In Fig. 3 the signs to be attached 
w the magnitudes of and / (see below), 
♦n.u respectively. Some prefer 

nf I relations by the conceptions 

niuygeos. m which the diverging spherical 
a c-front derived froai 

'"•^“"'4.r£:rKrs:!si 


converging lens, thicker in the centre than at 
the edges, has a positive power, and a dn^erg- 
ing IcM has a negative power. 

A great deal of the properties of lenses can 
be learned from simple constructions and 
corresponding experiments. Such w^erc in- 
deed the paths foUoweil by the early optical 
workers, for spectacles bad been in use since 
their (suppo^) invention by Salvonus 
Amatus at the end of the thirteenth century, 
and even the invention of the telescope and 
compound microscope must be credited to 
Jamesen or Lippershey (or both), Dutcli 
spectacle makers, at about a.d. i6c^. before 
the exact law of refraction was know'o. 
Galileo and Kepler were able to effect 
important impro\*ements in the telescope, 
purely on the basis of empirical knowled^. 
bslora tbe work of Snell, and, in fact, it was 
not nntil IIm timeof Fraunbote (1787-1826) 
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that optical iiistruinciit making linally 
emerged from the **cut and try ’* stage. Had 
the discovery of the dark lines in the solar 
spectrum made exact measurements of 
refractive indices possible at an earlier date. 
Newton (1642-1727) would not have des- 
ixiired of the refracting telescope, and might 
have anticipated Chester Moor Hall (1729) 
in the invention of the achromatic lens. 

For the aberrations of lenses, too. were 
first known and attacked empirically. CAro~ 
made aberration, which is due to the varia- 
tion of refractive index with wave length, 
affects and colours images formed by white 
light, unless the defect is removed by the 
use of combinations of lenses of diflerent 
dispersive powers. There remain the aberra- 
tions of definition: spherical aberration, 
affecting images on the axis; coma; and 
asttgmatum of oblique pencils, affecting images 
away from the axis. The alierrations of 
jxisition, i.c curvature of field and distortion, 
may be present. Many of the familiar kinds of 
lens systems, eye-pieces and the like, were 
developed on empirical lines. Theory', how- 
ever. l^gan to gain ground. 

The work of ^tes (iGSi-i 716). R. Smith 
(16S9-176S) and others helpctl to prepare 
the way for the far-reaching simplihcations 
effected by Gauss {Dioptnuhe VnUrsuch- 
ungen, 1840), in which the theory* of thick 
lenses and optical systems generally was 
treated. Clerk Maxwell and Mobtus helped 
to bring the general theory into relation with 
the ideas of coilinear image (ormation typified 
alxjve. 

The theory of the aberrations naturally 
presented greater difficulties, but here again 
the work of Coddington (1829 and onwards), 
Petzval. and von Seidl (about 1850) placed the 
study on sound foundations, so tliat the 
conditions for the removal of the various 
defects have become fairly well known. 

Ttie production and availability of a wide 
variety of optical glasses has made it possible 
to design systems in which the effects of 
aberration are negligible. Telescopes and 
mjerosoopes are made free from spherical 
aberration and coma {afdanaiU sysUms), 
and photographic lenses are freed from 
conrature of field, astigmation of oblique 
pencils, and coma, as well as from serious 
spherical aberration. These are awastig* 
maiU lenses. 

Analytical methodt have been developed 
which can be used to determine the main 
features of a design for the simpler instru- 
ments. but the more complex systems can 
only be designed with the hdp of empifical 
methods, tan^ dependent on trigonomet- 
rkat ray-tradmg. 

Even the mofe elegant roathesnatkal 
methods, such as Hafflilfoa*s use of the 


'* Characteristic Function, '* have failed lo 
yield formulae simple enough to deal with 
any but the simplest optical systems, and 
their interest is probably more theoretical 
than practical; but there are certain featur«N 
of the older theories of collinearity wind, 
have, at most, an uncertain connection with 
the properties of actual systems, and it ]. 
the modern tendency to place more cm])haM , 
on the study of the exact laws concernir.- ^ 
rays with .sagittal symmetry (see, h,- 
example, the report to which reference has 
already been made). The foUownng .^ll.)r^ ll^1 
of textbooks in English is intcndcil iiu id 
to suggest an introduction to some irpn * 
sentativc parts of tlic subject; tl)e\ rai: h, 
read together, witlioiit dilbcultus ai nr/ 
owing to conflicting sign conventions 

W. H. A. Fincham, Optics. 

Ensley and Swainc, OphOtalmu / riisrs 

Martin, Applied Optics, Vols. i ami ii 

Cx)nrady, Applied Optics and Of^tu,,l 
Design. 

The rcade*! will, however, dd uril t i 
study the Physical SfKricty Deport, to uhn 1 
reference was made alK>ve, for a full di 
cussion of the inctluxls and lon'.entmn . 
w'htch may Ixj used to the greatest ad vantag- 
The i?cperf gives note's lestv'cting main tint 
lxx)k$ on the subject. Sec I.kns , Luan 

OPTIMISM. In philosophy, the boli. f thit 
there is more good than evil jm th*' w -ri:, 
and that the gooti will ullimafcly tiiufiij h 
over the evil. (The word is deuvivl i 
Latin optimus, best.) Trorn So ’.it* 
IjcibniU, xvho Wv\s the greatest ir-nduM 
optimist, philosophers have held that < > ' i 
IS in the world so that men may Ic.uii t > 
choose the good The optimist:. hoKi that 
everything in Nature, Ixiing the work (.f cit'd, 
is ordered to produce the higliest g«y><l . .irul 
that, since Gotl is all-wise and an-[K)\nilid 
this is the Ijest jKissible world Ht' <oui ! 
conceive and create. The theory is thus tlsc 
exact opposite of pessimism, the followers 
of which believe that the world is cs';<'ntiallv 


orilON. In hMUCc. a right cstablisl.ol 
by contract, giving one party the privilec,' 
of buying (or selling, as the ease may hi ) 
at a future date certain property at a pnci 
fixed in the contract. . On the Stock Exchange 
and the Produce Etchaitgcs the option i< 
buy is a "cali option," the option to sc * 

betag known as » Lid 

doable option to buy or sell is a P’J'- 
call option." An operator on the . 

by purchaaing the desired option, ca 
his potttbie lots. 

Foe the meaning of ** option 
govemment. see Local OrrioN. . 

OBACm, orrjek. A P^*,,^s^asa 
for which it fo oecaskmally usea » 
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^ *'* bUiuU, uiid its 

vdneties arc found wild on the sea shores. It 
bears axillary spikes of small yellowish-green 
flowers in the autumn. In cultivation, it 
flourishes in a gravelly soil. The spreading 
I iall>crd -leaved orache is abundantly found 
,,n salt marshes. The flowers arc frequently 
linked with red. The garden orache was at 
one time very frequently cultivated for the 
in Great Britain, hut has now been 
replaced by spinach. 

Scientifk Vames. Orache is in the genus AtripUx. 
I h*- spreading halberd leaved orache is kno^'n as 
A , patula and ll»« garden orache as .-I . horitnsts. 

ORACLES. These, in mythology, were the 
replies given to inquirers by the gods and 
l;. KlcJvsses they worshipped. Sometimes, too, 
i!ic name was applied to the temple or place 
the responses were given. Almost all 
i[)c iH'oples of antiquity believed that their 
(iMtics interested themselves in man’s |)cr- 
- ):ial affairs, and that, if inquiries were made. 

'j nuld give them such advice as to 
. ii.il aiut'C sue :et#5 m their undertakings, or at 
, a^t foretell future events so that they could 
kn '\v whether or not an enterprise was a 

I iiMC to undertake. Fanuhes of priests or 
’.'ttrrpreters delivcrcKl the messages of the 
Nut all places were <^iially favourable 
to: the consultation of a go*l, and some 
p.iiiicuIaT hxalitJcs, such as Delphi and 
0'Ki(!iia, came to Ixj known as especially 
truitful of results. 

Somctiiiics the oracles came t!i rough signs, 
wire inter^ircteii by an attendant, 
^Minclimes those who wislu'vl t«) consult a 
slept in a hall of his temple and leceivcnl 
tiirough dreams, which were 
i-Npiaincd by the priests. Very frequently, 
tlie ri plies of the gods were so ambiguous 
diiit -tlmust any meaning might be attache<l 
I'i Hu m. Many of the oracles degenerated 
into places where trickery and charlatanry 
'vere openly practised at the cxj>eTisc of 
crciiulous worshippers. See Divination. 

ORAN, or ahn\ A city in Algeria (which 


ORANGE. A citrus fruit. The mass o1 
arranged in from eight to t>vc]vc 
^'odgc-5,haj>cd sections, is surrounded by 
a tough, porous, golden- y^cllow peel. Mosi 
contain several seeds in cadi 
^ ion or slice, but seedless oranges arc now 
Kmun in increasing quantities. noUbly in 
most part navei 

rrow’df* ^ named because of a |'»cculiai 
Growth near the top. 

^‘on thev^ ^verm^. Under cultiva- 

Gathering wrter for conventenoe ir 
■^nd bear ii* branches hang low 

^ which 

y toothed, pointed at the tip. and 


winged at the base. *1 he lloweris arc borne 
singly or in small clusters, and are white, 
wax-like, and fragrant. Sometimes green 
fruit, ripe fruit, and blossoms may be seen 
at the same time on the trees. 

Distribution and Kinds. From its native 
home in Eastern Asia, the orange has made 
its way into warm countries in many 
different parts of the world. The early 
Spanish cxplorere carried it to South 
America and Florida, and it was introduced 
into California, the chief orange state in 
America, by the Franciscan Fathers. Oranges 
arc now cultivated in Spain and Portugal. 
Southern b ranee and other Mediterranean 
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countries, in India and Southern Asia South 
Africa, the Fast and West Indies. .America 
and AuslralU. 

There is also a group of small hardy 
oranges, characterized by askm that is easily 
rcmove<l from the pulp. To this group 
belong the iangrnne (which sec), the Salsutaa, 
and the mandartn. .A sour orange, not usuallv 
eaten as a fresh fruit, which is e.vtensivdv 
cultivated m the neighbourhood of Seville 
for marmalade, is often used as stock for the 
propagation of sw'cct oranges. 

Oruigt Culture. Plants are raisetl from 
seed ; as a rule, the seedling is a variation 
from the parent stock, and desired varieties 
arc usually obtained by budding (see Graft- 
ing — Bud Grafting). Rich, moist sod with 
good drainage is b^t. Sweet oranges cannot 
be grown in the open where frosts occur 
during the growing season, as in England. 

In warmer climates, healthy trees two 
years from seed arc ready to bud, and a year 
or two later are set into an oxcliard. Pruning 
is done regularly, to remove dead and useless 
branches. About (our years after budding, 
the trees begin to fruit, and with proper 
pruning and care, one tree produces 50^1 
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or more oranges each year for from fifty to 
a hundred or more years. 

Uses. Not only is the juicy orange a popu- 
lar dessert fniit, but the juice itself makes a 
most refreshing drink, liecausc it contains 
Vitamin C, whicti helps to prevent scurvy 
(see Vitamins), orange juice is used in 
modern infant feeding as an addition to 
milk. Oranges are in the making of 
marmalade, and the flavoars puddings 
and. when candied, fruit cakes. The leaves 
of the orange tree and small, amipe fruit 
contain a volatile oil which is em|>loyed in 
the manufacture of perfatnes. 

irisptifle Vsats. Oraafei bdoog to the me 
Uinfly. RiUm£m£. The comTDOO sweet oranges of 
coamieroe ere derived from C«tmi ftfewuh ; the sour 
or bitter orasge it C. mumMem; C. twgmmia Is the 
yecics from wbkb bergaaiol dl k ohtaiofld (see 
Bugamot). See also Citkos, 

ORANGE. A colour the solar spectniiD, 
appearing between the yellow and the red. 
Orange is a reddtsh-ydim colour, and may 
be pi^uccd by mixing a small quantity of 
red with yellow pigment The tint varies 
with the proportion of red nsod. There we 
numerons orange dyes on the market, having 
diflerent tints and hues, and each bearing its 
specific name, as cadmiwm a deep- 

orange shade ol cadmium ydtkm. Most 
orange dyes are prepared from coal tar and 


designated by n^-mbers. as orangr 1 . 

//, etc. Sec Colour ; Lk.ht. 

ORANGE, William of. See Wii.liam III 


OF England. 

ORANGE FREE STATE. One f tl* 

provinces of the Union of South Afrira It 
lies between the Cape of G<xx 1 Ho})e Po)vinf ' 
to the south and the Transvaal to th*" ruitl. 
and U entirely removed from thr Th' 
area is 49.647 stj. miles Physically it t'^rui 
part of the lofty plateau of South Afiu a aii l 
is in the main overlain by Secondary 
Nearly the whole is over 4<xx) ft. in hciiflil 
The climate is warm, witli a decreasing lam 
fall toward the west, so that only the ca/- 
is suited for much cultivation. The 
arc few and ol little imjwrtancc. except tru 


i^ledon valley in the south-east. 

The population number 205,324 , 

^ dS*nt (193*) and 440.^ 

19JI). Education is controlled b> tt 
Jnion government: it is free an 
ynlaory from the age of 7 to 
irey College is a constituent college of 

Jniversity of South Africa. - „ i,„t 

The ch^ occupation IS sb«P;>-^l 


ire^ chief mineral wealth. . s 

Btoe^ontein (white population *8.503) 
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the capital; it has mills and engineering 
-orks There is no other Urge town. Rail- 
ways link the sUtc with the Natal and Cape 

in 1835-36 that the great Boer 
Irek north of the Orange River began. 
I) Ijjculties with the Griquas led to British 
annexation of all the country- south of the 
Vaal in *848, but this was renounced in 
i8«i4 and the Orange Free State was recog- 
nized. In 1897 the State confirmed a deicn- 
vc alliance with the Transvaal. As an 
outcome of the South African War. 1899- 
iQoo the State was annexed to the British 
l-'mpirc as the Orange River Colony, but its 
old name was restored on its joining the 
South African Union in 19*0. See Union of 
Sou in Afwi ca. 

ORANGEMEN- Members of a society 
formed in 1795. taking its name from 
William of Orange, and devoted to the fur 
therance of I^rotestant interests in Ireland 
bv al‘ ways and means. Tlieir mih 

lint enthusiasm has frequently led them 
H\to fonflicl with the law. I-ord (then Sii 
}:d\^ard) Carson was their leader in organ 
the resLslancc to Home Rule in 1912 
They arc now confined to parts of Ulster 

ORANGE RIVER. The longest nver of 
the Union of South Africa, which, with many 
cur\'cs to the north and south, extends 
almost across the southern part of the 
continent. It forms the northern boundary 
of the province of Cape of Good Hope, 
separating it from Orange Free State, 
Hcchuanaiand, and South-West Africa. Ris- 
ing in the highest eastern mountains, in 
Ikisnloland, less than 200 miles from the 
IndLin Ocean, and emptying into the 
Atlantic, its channel extends over 1300 miles, 
and in its winding course it drains 400.000 
sq. miles of territory. The largest of several 
tributaries is the V^aal. 


Dangerous sand bars make it at all times 
inaccessible to sea-going vessels. Above the 
har, small vessels navigate the river for 
limited distanc.es. 


ORANG-UTAN, o rang' u lan\ From a 
J^ay word meaning **n:ian of the woods," 
k- designates a large maH'UVe ap< 
Which inhabits Sunflitra and Borneo. It ii 
4 ft. to 5 ft. high and is covered wilt 
^®d-l>TOwn hair; its skull is bighei 
an that of any other ape. and its brain ii 

th^ to the ankles wher 

the Munal stands erea. 

thehL^"'^’** to branch if 

*5 It. P***^®^* "« Iwilt »»»ooi 

sleep and pwnd. and are naed to 

ve«etabhMl5!i ^ orang-utan sabsist! 
■ lood. When on the ground tlx 


animal uses its arms as forelegs, placing the 
knuckles on tJie ground, but occasionally it 
raises itself on its feet, and grasping branches 
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rketo Bemd 

overhead, walks upright. These al^es 
alone or in pairs, never in communities. Sc^‘ 
An. 

Scitotific Name. Tl>e to tbi 

fjinily Its scientibc name ts iAtif-rns 

ORATORXANS. See Reuctous Orders 

ORATORIO. A dramatic poem of sacred 
character set to music. Solo voices, a chorus, 
and a full orchestra (often uith an organ 
added) take part in wliat is essentially a 
composition in the grand style. But nor- 
mally to-day tlicrc is no socuct}’ or acting, 
except in the large-scale productions. 

Sacred scenes have been presented in 
dramatized form and to musical accom^'taiu- 
roent from as early as the Middle Ages at 
least. But when the new Italian com]X)scn; 
at the end of the sixteenth century were 
effecting that change of style from which the 
opera e\*olved (sre Opbra). oratono as 
know it was also able to come alxiut. The 
year 1600 saw perhaps both the first opera 
and the first oratorio performed : the opera 
lieing IVri*s jFwrufirr; the oratono, Erai 
lie's •* JLa Rapprtsmiari{m0 deli'Amma $ dtl 
Corpo."* an allegorical drama on sacred 
themes intended for full stage performance 
by singers, dancers and instniments. The 
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works are similar in style; and for a 
considerable period the two arts followed a 
parallel course of development, save that 
oratorio soon lost its acted form, and became 
an unstaged drama, Carissimi and Alessandro 
Scarlatti, two of the leading operatic com- 
posers of the seventeenth century, botli 
left their mark on the oratorio; and the 
latter left it essentially in the form which it 
has retained to this day. 

The first oratorio of Handel — ^perhaps the 
most famous of composers in this form — 
appeared in 1704 at Hamburg. It differs in 
style from the Italian tradition, and had 
precursors of its own in the true German vein, 
of which the earliest known example would 
seem to have been produced in 1623 at 
Dresden : Schutz's ufersUkung CkrisJi. 
The German school followed less obviously 
dramatic lines than the Italian. The typically 
German choralc-tunes played a considerable 
part in its formation. It achieved a dignity 
and depth of purpose that set the stamp on 
the future course of oratorio, and causetl it to 
diverge increasingly from the operatic art. 
In the tlircc sublime oratorios of J. S. Bach, 
the Passion accerding to St.John, the Passion 
according to St, Matthew, and the Christmas 
Oratorio, that German tradition reached its 
height. With the migration of Handel to 
England, it was transplaritetl on to British 
s<nl, undergoing some characteristic modi- 
fications in the procc'ss. A certain heavy 
emphasis, jicrccptiblc in most of Handers 
music. IS in his seventeen English oratorios 
given full scojXT. It is responsibh' for no 
little of tjicir massive grandeur, and com- 
bined with his somewhat theatrical dramatic 
sense, his relatively simple emotions, ami 
his great technical virtuosity, it has securer! 
for them a la.sting place in the |x>pnlar 
imagination. Saul (1739). Samson (1741), 
and The Messiah (1741). arc his best known 
works. With them may lie classed Haydn’s 
two famous oratorios, The Creation (1708} 
and The Seasons (1801). produced when 
their composer was an old man of nearly 
seventy years, in tne Italian form, although 
their music is Germanic enough. 

Since Haydn, the traditiou of oratorio has 
been fitful though not unfruitful. Beetlioven 
produced an early and not wholly felicitous 
oratorio. Spohr, Bennett and others wrote 
many more. But only two were able to enter 
that unique preserve of popular affection 
which is the special mark of t£« most fantous 
oratorios : Mendelssohn, with his early Saui 
(1836) and his later work. EHjah (1846) — 
whose popularity rivals that of The Messiah 
— and in our time, Elgar, with the Dream of 
Geromiiut (rqoo). The Apostles (1903), and 
The Kingdom (igoO), all of them works in 
the grand manner. 


OR BIT. See Planet. 

ORCHESTRA. A group of musicians 
playing together on various fringed, wind 
and percussion instruments. Ihc tcniJ 
orchestra refers especially to the large concert 
organization wliich plays classic and modem 
orchestral compositions. An orchestra 
distinguished from a military band by tiu* 
predominance of stringed instruments, a 
group which the band does not employ. 

From a concert orchestra can be derive*. 1 
the greatest colour and variety possible m 
music — every tone, every note, every vibr.i 
tion known to music is within it, for ever*, 
type of instrument is represented. There ar ■, 
for example, the stringed instruments, th-’ 
foundation of the orchestra. They imlnd, 
a complete harmony in the soprano .i d 
alto tones of the first and second vinji-.s 
the tenor of the viola, the bass liarmony i'>! 
in solo parts, the tenor) of the violono li 
supported by the deep loiu's of the luj. . 
double-basses. The wootPinml fanol) m 
eludes the flute and piccolo, llu; oIxk .s-pI 
its alto cor angiais, the anf! t! ■ 

clarinet, 'I he brasses consist of tli^- l'r<i I 
horn, the troinlxinc, and tuba I ).. 

drums — kettle-drum and snare atuI 
drums— ^ind all of tbr sjiev »al ftr 

STiund, such as Udl. triangb;. tanib?- 11 u;;’ 
cymbals, etc , make up the group >'i 
ciiSNion mstnirncnts. /\ full cf>nccrt 
with from fifty to a liundicnl jilaycrs will b.i\r‘ 
each of these instruments rcprcsciitcii (a 
least one p-rfornuT, in the rase th' 
strings, the nuinlici of first vu>lins is u' vmIK- 
from ten to fifteen; the second v»f>!»us, Im , 
willi eight to ten violas, violoncellos, ai v! 
double liasscs Small or amateur 
often consist of two or three slringui rislm 
inents, .i flute and clarinet, one or two horn-, 
and a drum. Stringed orchestras niak« 
only of the v'lohns, violas, violoncello's, and 
double basses. 


The harp is also found in large ordn stu'^, 
L»r special effects several hat3>s an: ottfii 
srd, as in Wagner, The piano i-^ often 
sed as a solo instrument in concertos 
ccompanicd by the orchestra. Modem 
oroposers (c.g. Stravinsky*) arc cxi>ciirncn 
ig with it as a vital i>art of most snirtii 

rchestras. , . . 

Without a Icador, an orchestra could nn 
jnction, for therg could be no 
ction of all these varied instruments ^ 
cmductor plays uppn the orchestra as 1 Jj 
: were really one huge instnimcn • 
ifinitcly varied possibilities for 
re must be a highly trained 
•ell as a director, for he must 
•ork of a compoacr; lie 1- .^nd h‘>" 
xhniqu« of c*ch of his , vdy. 

» dUwt them, individually and collcc X 
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SC) as to obtain the tone picture he wishes to 

^^^Htetoiy. The modem orchestra, like opera, 
had its beginning in Italy, and develop^ as 
ui accompaniment to dramatic music. The 
om-ras of Monteverde in the seventeenth 
« entury arc said to mark the starting-point 
of the modem orchestra. Its independent 
development did not come until a century 
liter. Almost every famous musician made 
liis contribution to the enlargement and 
musical growth of the orchestra; Bach, 
IJandcl. and Gluck were important figures, 
and Haydn is called the “father of the 
modern orchestra.” for he fixed the forms 
of the quartet and the symphony, increased 
the number of instruments, and enlarged tlie 
of expression of each. Mozart gave 
tone colour to orchestral composition; 
I^-cthovcn. the last great classical composer, 
iircxhjccd s>Tn phonics which, according to 
f.iiist lovers of music, have never been sur- 
i is-fid 0*y‘r KTcat names include Schubert. 
Mondel.>-.ohn. Berlioz, Brahms. Wagner, 
Ku hard Strauss. Tschaikovsky. Dvorak. 
]<imi-‘ky-Korsakov. and Debussy. 

An interesting modem departure from the 
st.mdardb of orchestral composition is the 
trndency, fiist led by the Hussian school of 
ration, to individualize each instru- 
niMii at the exj^nse of the hannonic ming- 
Imj; of the group; its pnnci|>al cx|X)ncnt is 
^traMMsky. E.xpcriments with “jazz” as an 
. r<heslral form have also Ikmni made by 
several famous orchestras. 


How to Enjoy a Symphony Concert. The 
tiling which will impress the novice in 
libicning to a symphony orchestra is the 
great complexity of musical sounds. It 
slioiiid be l)ornc m mind that most music is 
fairly yKilyphnnic in character, which means 
that there are frequently many melodies and 
fragments of melodies being played simub 
Unrously, thus creating a marvellous musical 
mosaic. It is imj> 055 iblc for the human mind 
to follow through this weaving and inter- 
'MAvmg of melodies in one hearing; indeed. 
It takes repeated hearings of the same com- 
position. One of the delights of “creative 
listening “ is that of discovering new chaums 
and hidden beauties each time one hears a 
composition. 

To make a begianing, try the experiment 
of concentrating the attention upon some 
instrument pofiseesing a distinctive tone 
quality, such as the oboe, or upon the group 
iirst violins or upon some other group 
p ^mg in unison* tr^ng to follow t2»e one 
P ^culy part to the more or less exclusion 
roo! Iv instruments. At first Uus will 

VM ®*‘**'^ *"‘1 

you wii be cMUy confosed. 

ry. also, the experiment of focuaing tlic 


attention upon the string group, upon the 
brass group, and again upon the wood winds. 
As you listen, you will be struck by the vast 
amount of repetition of musical ideas — a 
theme, a fragment of melody, or a musical 
figure will Ixj hurtled from one section of the 
orchestra to the other with the utmost 
abandon, and cause you to marvel at the 
ingenuity of the composer. 

Derivation and Use of Word. In the Greek 
tlieatre. the orchestra was the space between 
the audience and the stage, in which the 
chorus and musicians were stationed. In 
the modem theatre, the word designates the 
same space, now given over to the musicians. 
It also applies both to the players and their 
instruments. See also Instruments ; Music ; 
Symphony. 

ORCHHA. A native State in Central 
India, the oldest and highest in rank of the 
Bundela princif^litics. The town of Orchha, 
on the Kiver, was formerly the capital 

but has been replaced as the centre of 
government by Tchri, a city some forty milc^ 
to the South. Some grain and cotton cloth 
i.s exported The area of the State i.s 2080 
square miles and the iX)pulation. which is 
mainly Hindu, w-as 31^,661 in 1931. The 
Maharaja of Orchha is entitled to a salute 
of fifteen guns. 

ORCHID* or* kid. A plant family with 
many species of complex tlowcrs. There are 
over 6000 sjxxics altogether, but not all arc 
rare hot-house flowers. A large numl>er of 
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wild flowers found in damp woods and by 
streaim in Britain belong to the family, 
c.g. the 1 -ady’s Slipper and the Early Purple 
orchis (sec Orchis). Certain tropical species 
assume strange forms, some resembling 
tiisecta. <*ther.s almost lacking colicrent shape. 

Most un'hiils of tropical countries arc 
“air plants “ They attach themseh-es to the 
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bark of trees and send roots into the air. 
from ^¥hich they receive their nourishment. 
Orchids of temperate regions grow from 
bulbs in the ground. Cultivated species of 
the greenhouses are chiefly from tropical 
America. India, and Australia. 

All orchid blossoms are of extremely 
irregular shape, and seem constructed lor 
fertilization by insects. There are three 
^epals and three petals, often brilliantly 



oncifto (TxoncAL), SMOVfirc aia soots 
Vimmt Edm^im Stnk* 

coloured. One petal b always developed in a 
peculiar manner, and is called the "lip/' la 
some species it b a tong, narrow strip; in 
others, a broad fringed surface ; and in still 
others, a pooch or sac. Thb lip b espedally 
marked to guide visiting insects to the nectar 
within. B^ore the hooey can be reached, 
however, tbe insect must brush against 
pollen masses, and either rub the pollen dust 
against a sticky pbtil before leaving or 
carry with it a bundle or two of pollen, to be 
left on the pbtil of tbe next orchid blossom 
it visits. 

One species of orchid fnmbhes the vanilla 
of commerce. 

I VsMs. Tfas orchid fsadly it OreMtottr. 
The *^air jdtats” tie AtndM, Other trcvksl fpeebt 
are Cmtttrjm, OdtnloflofiArm acmS Cymlfidhim, 


OBGHI8. Name denoting the hardy 
orchids, some of which are native to Britain 
They are perennial plants with tuberous 
roots, leathery elliptic leaves, the flowers 
growing in simple trikes or clusters on erect 
and unbranch^ stems. The flowers arc 
usually coloured purple and are mottled with 
various other tints. Frequently the petals (^f 
the flower consbt of six parts, three of \vhic)i 
are tbe corolla, or inner {Metals, while thr 
other three coiTes]x>nd to an outer case, 
or calyx. Often one of the inner petal* 
increases its size and varies its shape and 
colonr. and becomes the characteristic 
"lip." The flowers are often very fragrant 
The Early Purple orchis flowers m Ma\’ 
and June. Each flower emerges from a 
twisted ovary and lias a long spur llif 
military orcliis is a tall-growing species, with 
purple short-spurred flow'crs. Many nativt 
orchids can be. grown with success 111 XLKk 
gardens or in fern Ixirdcrs. A popular vaiiet\ 
b Lady's Shpjier. 


^ Seicotifle names. Tlie Thitisb varirtir? !u Jr 
Eexly Purple orrhit. Orchis mantiajla , irulii.iiv 
orchis, O. mUtUrts ; Itre orchK, Opkrys api'na, t> 
oerJus. O. muut/fra ; J.ady's Slipper, Cyf>rtp, Jium ' 


ORDADfERS, Tx>ki>s A committee 0: 
barons headed by Thomas. Fail of J^ncastei 
to make ordinances and laws for Kduarci II. 
who was regarded as incapable. Tlicy provni 
no better themselves and, in the consequent 
reaction, the king was able to gather Ins 
powers and suppress them. 

ORDEAL AND COMBAT, Trial iiv. In u 
primitive stage of culture, it is assumed that 
supernatural jKiwcr will intervene to protect 
tlie innocent and punish the ginlly. This 
belief, or relic of earlier laiv. is found in 
the jurisprudence of the Middle .^gcs In 
England the trial by “Judgment of (iod." 
known as the Ordeal, was a recogniitxl niode 
of procedure. As late as the reign of King 
John (1199-1216}. bishops and clergy' were 
directi^ to use the orde^ by “iron, water, 
and Are." which was always surrounded by 
all the solemnities the Church could employ 
Tbe (yrdeal by fire was performed by Uking in 
the hand a piece of red-hot iron from i lb. to 
3 lb. in weight If th<p suspected jicrson was 
unharmed, he was declai^ innocent; h 
injured, he was deemed guilty. 

In the ordiot of tk$ bier. If one guilty of 
murxlar touched dead body of the victim, 
it WM believed that the blood from Uie 


pee would begin td flow. , 

n the ordesi by rneUrr, the accusjrf pl«ng^ 
bare arm to the dlbow in boiling 
innocence being eftablbhed if he escaped 

ordeU were 

inteU^t, Md tbe decrw of Poif 
t III in 1115 »"*» 1^1* Hononn* m 
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^nresscd them in the Church. In England 
'“P* Ij^ctions of Henry 111 . issued in 
‘ , forbade them; and in Germany the 
'itirpc of Frederick II suppressed them, 
retain forms of trial by ordeal still exist, 
notably among the Hindus and some tribes 

"'■friiTby Comtat,orB^. This form of 
. ti diflering from an ordmary fight or duel 
■Ihat I'riinc intervention on behalf of the 
‘".hicous was expected, bewme common in 
I'nKU-md after the suppression of ordeals by 

**'hi%nKland the procedure began when the 
„,n.er announced his charge, and caused 
, , , i« proclaimed at five successive county 
' If the accused did not appear, he 

Outlawed; if he did, he might ple^ 
.M .nptions and his pleadings be upheld by 
,>,c 'ourt; otherwise he must offer liattle. 
]Vc Rdicral procedure was for the accused 
fi 'ht the accuser without sancticm of a 
oufT A ’ could appoint a retainer or 
; lampion to fight in his pUce, and women 
pnests were usually leprescnled by 

^ Trial by UJmbat was introduced into Eng- 
land bv WiUiam the Conqueror and died out 
verv gradually. The actual abolition came 
only in i8ig after a man accused of murder 
hAci claimed trial by combat. 

ORDER. In botany and atodlogy, in the 
( lassification of plants and animals, an order 
i~y a group of gencta (plural of genus) made up 
of individuals which resemble each other in 
'.tnicture. Order is a division below the class 
but alKJvc the family, although in botany 
the terms order and family arc often inter- 
changeable. Sec CLASSinCATION. 

ORDERLY. In armicB, the tCTm originally 
denoted a' senior non-commissioned officer, 
charged with message-carrying by his officer, 
usuadly the first sergeant in a company : now 
usually restricted to the soldier— officer or 
other rank — in attendance on a senior on 
duty for the day, such as ordcrly-oflkcr, 
orderly-sergeant, -corporal, or -drummer. 

An Aidc-de-camp is sometimes referred to 
as the general's ordoiy-offioer. 

ORDER OF THE OARTER. See CAiiTaR. 
Order of thb. 

^ ORDER OF THE THimB. See TNistu, 

Order of the. 

ORDERS (Arcuitbcturb). See CoutWM. 
0 WER 8 Aim BBOOBAnOIS. IbeM 
we divided into tha bttdftt of (Mm of 
Uivalry, and mMs ctruck to ooauaeiBonta 
event or achievrauntf both an now 
u»d to reward distiiignialMd and long aerviee 
OUS MKl acta of oonapfen- 




ous gallantr 
, Olden d 
lounded to 


Cfahthy. The esrUest were 
enooQia^ chivalry and hi^i 


ideals amongst the prelates of the Church, 
the nobility and statesmen: such are the 
Golden Fleece of Spain and Austria and The 
Afosl ‘Noble Order of the Garter of England, 
which, outside royal circles, are almost 
entirely hereditary in certain distinguished 
families. 

The Garter was founded in 1349 by 
Edward HI. The Most Ancient and Most 
Noble Order of the Thistle was founded in 
1540. to be followed a hundred years later 
by The Most Illus^ 
trious Order of St. \ 

Patrick, represent- j 
ing Scotland and 
Ireland respec- 
tively. 

By this tunc, 
almost all Euro- 
}xran and many 
Eastern sover- 
eigns had created 
Orders of Chivalry 
as a means of 
gratifying distin- 
guished men and 

these orders have 

learned and fight- ^ 

drama and litera- 
ture ; and in order ceoix de cueeee 

to prevent them ^ t*. 

from becoming too 

common, the tendency has been to limit the 
sixe of e xiting Orders and create new ones 
to meet extraordinary circumstances, such 
as existed in the World War. 

The power to appoint to, or advance in 
the Order, usually reserved to the Sovereign, 

I is known as Patronage, 

A p e rs o tt upon whom an order or decora- 
tkm has been conferred, and who has per- 
formed a deed meriting further recognition, 
nan either be promote to a higher class 
(advanced in the Order) or given a bar to 
srear on his V.C., D.S.O., or D.F.C. 

I Probably the best known of foreign Orders 
( are the French Legion of Honow, carrying 
s exemption from search by the French 
f Omtoini, and founded by the Emperor 
5 Napoleon I ; the Crout de Gmm of France 
- and Belgium ; the Tsarist Russian Si. Anne: 

the Inm Cross of Germany; the WkiU Eagle 
s of Seibia, and the Nile of Egypt 

h aie either commemorative— such 
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ORDERS AND DECORATIONS 




ORDERS, HOLY 


S tliosc struck alter the defeat of the bpanish 
Armada and those granted for taking part 
,n certain campaigns, battles or events— 
or are conferred as personal rewards for 
aallantrj' or distinguished service. 

® jjjg latter include the Order of Merit and 
Companions of Honour, with both civil and 
niilitarv divisions, and the V.C. lor civilians, 
siilors ^ soldiers and airmen ; the 1 ) S.O., 
M C D.S C, IXF.C , D.C.M., and the Indian 
Order of Merit arc open to mcndicrs of the 
Ifcrhiinji scrvia's. The Royal Red Cnjss is 
planted ff>r distinguished ambulance or 
hosnital work. The King's Police Medal for 
exploits by Police Orticeis. the 
AlUrt Medal for gallantry on sea or land, 
whilst tho Imixirial Service Or<ler (1Q02) is 
lostncteil to Civil Servants at homo or 


abrtiad. 

All the alv)ve medals and. of couis<‘. the 
badges of Orders, arc scnirtr to and worn 
Uriow liar medals, the senior on the left of 
!ho left 1 

Otlier inifK^rtant jicrsonal inc<lals arc the 
l,oiig Service and GocmI Coiuluct Medal of 
the '^Regular Army, for over uo years 
injoycd bv one line regiment only as the 
“FiHh Order of Merit"; the Volunteer and 
Timtunal Decorations; an«l the Medal of 
the Order of the British Empire 

War Medals originally awarded to 

thos^" uf !■ leld Rank (Major and al>ovc) onlv. 
often limited to those of sclcctcfl logimcnts, 
\\hi< h hnd sjH'cially distinguished thernsedves 
in a paiiirular camjxiign The next con* 
lesMun u.is to grant them to all actualU 
l»!»sent in the battles, but as the sire of 
amn- s im, reaped, it l>ccaine the rslablLshcd 
{usU-iii to issue medals to all combatants 
in the theatre of war. and to add Uirs 10 com- 
inosnorate individual engagements. 

I he r<'rnnsular and Crimean medals were 
so lojig delayed in issue, that many w ho had 
earned them did not live to wear them. A 
rorjKiral f>f the Fifth I'oot served throughout 
the fonner campaign in one or other bat- 
talion . he received a Peninsular Medal with 


12 Kittle clasps or bars and the regimental 
Order of Merit. First Class, 

After the World War, over six million 
hritish War Medals were issued, with ncarlv' 
Stars, to recognize Uic services 
of the* 'Old Contemptible*" in France and 
Idandors. 

'Ih*^ seniority of the princifnal British 
Of Chivalry is; Garter. Thistle. St. 
St XI Star of India. 

*^*1C®* Indian l-^mpirc, 
FiVi ^"’,1’“? •".*1 Royal Victorian order. 

S:h h^* 


round the neck . a Knight Commander wcarb 
a star on his breast ; and Grand Cross has the 
broad ribbon of the Order worn as a cross 
sash. 

New Zealand is the only BritLsh Dominion 
or Colony to possess a separate order in 
The New Zealand Cross for conspicuous 
bravery, instituted in 1869— there was one 
surviving holder in 1932. 

ORDEIRS, Holy. According to Church 
doctrine, tho.se who enter the ministry can 
only do so on licing duly ordained to their 
office by means of the imposition of hand.-, 
by a bishop of the church, together with the 
inv*cx:ation of the Holy Ghost. 

The three chief Orders recognized through- 
out the whole Church from the earliest times 
are those of Bishops, Pnests and Deacons. 
The Roman Catholic Church also recognizes 
one major Order of sub<ieacons, and four 
minor (irders of acolytes, exorcists, readers, 
and doorkeepers, and the Eastern Orthodox 
r.hurch recognizes the first, second, third and 
fifth of these In neither of these Churches 
are the mij^r orders of much importance 
at the present day. 

Holy Orders can only Ik* conferred by a 
bishoj), who has thi-i jxmer by the virtue 
of his own ordination and consecration, 
Sciipturc warrant for this yiracticc is fountl 
in various passages in the Acts and the 
F.justlcs of St Paul, and the evidence uy>on 
tlic }¥>int will lx* found m the following 
texts — Acts. VI. h and xiv. 23 , 1 Tim v. 22, 
II Tim. i- it an<l Tit 1 s It i.s claimed that 
tlu**c texts give tlu* ncci ssary j>rof.>f tliat 
the jxAver of onti nation is attributed to the 
A}X>stlcs and iketf ^uue^son in the Fp1soop.1l 
ntlicc. 

The New Testament evidence, however, 
has been matlc a matter of controversN , 
liccausc the words for Biihojv> and IVcsbv'teiN 
(i.c. Priests) are tv> some extent used lotei- 
changcably Fhero is no doubt, however, 
that by the end of the second century the 
ynvsilion of a bishop as one uf superior 
authority was unqiK’StiA>ncd, aiul it is accord- 
ingly argucti that the tradition must have 
dated from A|> 05 lohc limes. 

By the teaching of the Church, theiclorc, 
reception of valid Orders — with the ^x^wer* 
they convey ol administering the sacra- 
ments. iiLTcaching the Word, and perfonning 
the other lunctuuis of a Minister of the 
Church— dcjxmds ujxin the Episcojiato. and 
the Episco|iate dcjx?nds ujxin wliat is called 
the Ajxjsiohc Succession, the dextrine of 
which can In: statexi as follows. The AjxisUe.^ 
received their ix>w’er from ChnsC "As the 
Father liath sent Me. even so send 1 >*ou." 
They afterwards appointed others by the 
external rite of the imposition of hands to 
perform the same functions. These, tn their 
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tuni. oniained others with the same powers 
and so onwards, thus making a succession 
do>Aii the ages. 

I^rcsbytcrians admit only one Spiritual 
Order, that of Presbyters, in whom the 
power of ordination is vested ; and of the 
other Christian bodies in which diflering 
views are held on the subject of the ministry, 
it may be said generally that no such sharp 
and uniform distinction is made between 
ministers and laymen as is inherent in the 
Church principle. 

ORDERS IN COUNCIL. See Privy 
Council. 

ORDERS* Kkugious. See PlrNhDicriNEs ; 
Dominicans; Franciscans; Jesuits; Mon- 
asticism ; Religious Orders. 

ORDNANCE. In the form ordinance, the 
word meant any organiratiou. disposition 
of trooi>s, or e<)uipmcnt : it is now applied to 
artillery weapons in bulk, especially to heavy 
guns. The word preserves its early meaning 
in tlie term Ordnance Survey, so calieci 
becau.^ at first survey was earned out under 
the MasUt-Gmeral of Ordinance^ or General 
in charge of “arrangements.** 

Ordnance (or cannon) first appeared 111 
l>attle in England during the Wars of the 
Roses. Known as bombed, the pieces were 
constructed of wooden staves bound to- 
gether by iron bands. 

As artillery progressed, guns were made of 
iron bars hammer^ together when hot round 
a core of baked clay; bands of hoop-iron 
were then heated, and shrunk on to the bars 
by sprinkling water on thenv; the core was 
then drilled out. The guns were attached 
to their carriages by two knobs or trunnions. 

As the art progressed, guns were cast in 
brass or iron, and drilled out by special 
cutting toob. All these guns were murzle- 
loaders, fired through a touch-bole near the 
rear end. by means of a red-hot rod or quick- 
match. caUed a port-fire: round stones or 


appeared the howiUer, an improvement ou 
the mortar* but not entirely r^Ucing it. 

With the advent of steel, cannon wen- 
made in two parts, the A '*-tnbe, to contain 
the rifling, and the jacket, which was placed 
over the “A “-tube when red-hot and shrunJi 
on to it by the application of water or oil. 

Even this construction could not stand 
the terrific power of modern explosives. s<, 
the piece (jacket and ** A**-tul>e) was woun.l 
round with steel wire. The whole was rc 
heated and lounged into an oil bath, whicii 
welded its components together. Tlic rifling- 
is next cut out with a tool wdiich will cut 
accurately to of an inch, since an, 

inequality would cause a burst barrel. 

Ordnance is classified as light, field, 
medium, heavy or super-heavy gun 
howitzer, and anti-aircraft artillery’. Xh(‘ 
rapid development of penetrating power m 
projectiles and increased rate of fire- 
especially in the mobile anti-aircraft tjrjKis 
has been a feature of recent advances m 
British ordnance design. See also Amiv. 
Artillery; also Ammunition. 

ORDNANCE SURVEY, Dciartmfm or 
Ordnance survey of the British Isles \vai> 
commenced in 1791. when the Department 
was founded by the War Office to piodu; < 
a survey on a scale of 1 in. to the mile* 
The first sheet was published in 1801, but 
it was not until 1890 tliat all ixirts ol the 
British Isles had been completely bur\cycd 
Since then regular periodic^ revtstun of all 
Large and small scale maps has taken place 
One-ineb scale maps, which are standard in 
Great Britain, are revised every fifteen years 
Conventional signs of an Ordnance map give 
a clear and accurate indication of ail import- 
ant natural and artificial features of the 
land. The Survey Department was trans- 
ferred to the Office of Works in 1870. and 
to the Board of Agriculture in 1890. A 
report of the work of the Department is 


metal balls were used as projectiles. 

As the quality of powder improved and 
greater range was desired, the bore, or inside 
of the barx^ was grooved spirally — rifUd — 
to allow the use erf a heavier shell or pro- 
jectile, without increasing the size of the 
gun. The rifling forced the shell to rotate on 
its larger axis* and thus llv nose foremost. 

At first* shells had studi to fit the rifling* 
and the projectile was forced down spirmllv 
from the mussle with a rammer until it 
was firmly seated 00 the powder charge; 
the inventkm of the breech-loader allo^^ 
a driving band of copper to replace the studs 
and increased the rate of fire. 

Ordnance was soon divided into two tvpee* 
guns, with fiat trajectorv end great striking 
power, and morUtn, wbidi fired their bcmiB 
or shell at a high angle; in modern timet 


published annually. 

ORDOVICIAN, or do oish' ian, PERIOD. 
The second of the periods comprised in the 
Palaeozoic Age* succeeding the Ounbrian and 
succeeded by the Silurian Period. It 
named from the Ordovici, a tribe that 
inhabited a part of Wales in Roman tunes 
It was fonnerly called the Lower SU^ 
The Ordovidan strau consist ^gely 01 
Umestooe* but include considcmble sh^e. 
*niey are widely dl|tributed 
Nortt Aaserka. and have a total 
many thousand feet. In regt^, ^ 
stimta have been greatly deformed 
netMtaoqphomd. the 
f haniiwii to marbl* wkI tUte. In ^ , 

Ordovictaa kSdwd 

oil and na: andto rtiU other*, oi ^ 
fioe oca^TTw life ol the p«W 
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and varied, but it consisted almost entirely 
of marine invertebrates. Remains of the 
earliest known veitebrate animals, however, 
arc also found in Ordovician rocks. See 
Geologv. 

ARE, 6 ' ft. A standard coin of Scan- 
dinavia. worth about one-eighth of a penny. 

OREADS. 0' re adz. See Nymphs. 

OREGON, or*re g 6 n. A Pacific Coast sUte 
of the American Union. It has an area of 


lUamette Valley, the chief centre of 
Oregon s agricultural wealth ; it covers over 
^000 0^ acres. In the Cascade Mountains 
Mount Ho<^, rising to an elevation of 11,253 

It. B the highest p<>int in the sUtc 

n'“ Kasin, mth the 

^ valley at one end and the Walla 
Walla valley at the other, is a region devoted 

the Blue MounUtns. which have an elevation 
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CrwTi Point, ovalooking the Columbia River gtxct 
PhUe V. * (/. 


7S6^ 1 ■ “"V {«V3C 

<l>vidcd iJ W“>ation is fairly cv. 

ApproximnlT^" 

n one-third of the sta 

lanti are el? “aviag over 10.000 inh 

Klamath I-all^'M capiUl (26.*< 

seaport “‘I Astoria, 

Surlai^?; f ^ * Columbia River 
mg the state f ^ ^^***<lc Mountains, cn 
«>to two dut^: 

;'‘fleringcImricteJuti^‘Tnwl!i'^V'^ 

western sloDeTof^ *"^'»»«™Oneg 
’’'ountains. wh£h d«^ ““ Co 

Squally to thf«^ 

Aaseade fnothUls lies 


of about 8000 ft, nrr many fcttilo vallcvs 
sui^ for agriculture and livestock Central 
Oregon, cast of the Ca-scatlcs, is a high inland 
plateau, broken by fertile valle\-s. 

The principal rivers are the great Columbia 
!• the north ; the Willamette, rising in tJ.*' 
Cascades and flowing north-west and north 
to the Columbia: and the swift Hogue, 
Umpqua, and Coquille rivers, which cut 
tlicir way ^rough the Coast Range to the 
sea. The Snake River and its tributaries 
drain the extreme eastern region 

fertile land is in the 
WiUameno Valley; this valley, and those 
of the Rogue aod Hood ri\-ers, an? famous 
for their fruit, especially appks. The well 
known Oregrm |>ears, and peaches, nectarines. 
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plums, chcrncs and graphs arc grown in 
abundance. 

Wheat, oats, barley ancl other ccrcalh, 
together with potatoes, are abundantly 
grown 111 the Willamette Valley and thrive 
in the irrigated districts cast of the Cascades 
Hops are cultivated in Western Oregon. 

Sheep outnumlxsr all the other livestock, 
finding pasture on the more and plains east 
of the Cascades. The princi]>aJ minerals 
include gold, copper, silver and quartz In 
addition there are valuable dejK:>sits 
of jade, iron ore and platinum. 

The OwyluH' dam is 405 ft high ; 
another huge dam is at Bonneville. 

Manufactares. The large amount 
of available hydro-electric power, 
the abundance of raw inatenals 
furnished by the forests, farms, 
fisheries and mines, the improve- 
mciit of rivers, and the extension 
t>f railways arc developing Oregon's 
manufacturing industnes By far 
the most important of these is 
the iniihng and manufactnnng of 
imil>cr products, the largest jdant 
lacing at Portland and Aslotia in 
the Columbia basin. 

Govcmniect. The logtsl.it urc c nn- 
of a Senate of thirt> rncmlxns 
and a house of ropre^cnlativrs i 

The executive jxjwrr is iii 

.t (lO^tTiior, ^H'creta^y State, and 
Slate Tre;L.surt.r, elected far four 
\<\\ts idle frovc’inor pia> M-rvi only t"<> 
terms ui twelve yexirs. 

Ihc judi< lary con.si^Ls of a ujnenic court, 
Lomprrang one chief justice and si.k a^^sociate 
judges, elected for .six vicars, circuit courtr., 
county or prolxitc couits, and justices of the 
j-cace. 

ORES. T hr? \vord t>rc is oft^ n n^cd for any 
rnetallderons material, but stu'.tlv only for 
that hum which tli-* <an Iw' prohtalnv 

extracted K^^xks la v. hich ores ait; fiiuml 
are known in genera! \ ore d‘'fK>sit‘:, and 
consist of the ore, and w.iste rnAterial or 
ganguc. Ore <lcp 05 its arc found in all parts 
of the work!, m the case of most metals as 
veins in ignc<ms rock.s, though aluminium 
and iron, the two commonest metals, are 
not so found Gold, platinum, an<l borne 
others occur m a natural state, but imM 
metals arc in chemical combination as 
»cxidc5, sulpliatrs, cartionatcs or other salts; 
several metals often fxxur together. 

The purification of ores, and their nepara- 
tion from the ganguc, are matters of extreme 
importance; the latter process, known as 
ore-dressing, consists of washing, crushing 
and other mtUiiig operations The actual 
separation of the pure metal is part of the 
science of metallurgy (%vhich sec) , Ex traction 


of iron ore is a fairly simple process and ha , 
been carried out for many centuries; otln'r 
metals whose ores have long been worked 
are gold, .silver, copjKr and tin, but alu 
minium, now so cheap and so imjK‘rtan! 
has only l>een profitably worked in the !,i,! 
few' dociides. 

ORESTES, o res' Uez. 1 ii Greek inytholoj^\ 
the son of Agamemnon and Clytemncbtr.i 
When his father was slain by his inoihi . 
(drestes, then a child, was saved b\ 



AR “tUL^MOOK, r^CiKK l'C>N*;r. OKM V 

v%0io r. 

sister Klectra, who h.id hurt 'ii 1’’ 

court of Ins uncle Here he four -■' .< t.-M 
friciidsbi}> will) Pyladc'S. l)i*' r .* tl ■ > 
Ills sibtrr I'drctra had tauglit h.i'u ' ' 
should avenge tlic d<,ath of !h < fit.': 
when hiiallv he came of age. h'* ■ 

to ac« on)}>]ish this, actompa’istd . 1 ' ^; . ' 
Pyladcs dliey j'rc'biitlcd to !><■ . ■>. f 

iK'armg in an urn the aslios of On * 
they said, liad died, and by this nr.':. i 
obtained access to tlie }>alaoc .in ! V •' ’ 

t dvtcrnneslra ami Acgistlius, hrr . >’.<1 '' 

killing his own inotlirr, the l-uir- ] n 
Orestes anrl drove him insane 

I^tcr, the riracles said that if l-<' 
bring from Tauri in Scythia a farnoir * 
of ATtemis, he would Ik' restored h- *■ 
Pylades and Orgstes jnunn\vcd 
whose inhabitant* Oiiptured them n* ^ T ' 
pared to sacrifico them to Artenu' ^ 
pnextess of the tonijilc w'as Iphiget'’’^- 
ter of Orcstc-s. w-lio had Iwicn rariie«. .ow * 
years Udore by Artemis, ? I 

aivl sister recoguUMl each 
of the captives w'a$ assurexJ With Ij^ k * 
a«i,u,.«. the Kutu« 

Orestes was not yet relies < t ^ 
rcfug« with Pallas at j q{ th** 

put on trial, plearling the con 
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1 )plnhic oracle as his excuse. When the vote 
* aken a tie resulted, and lie was acquitted 
I'rthc command of Pallas Athene. 

ORFORD. Earls of. This title is Ixirne 
. ih*‘ family o£ Walpole, which is believed 
Thrive ^en settled in Norfolk before the 
(Imuuest. and certainly acquired Houghton 
Manor m the reign of Henry II l-or gencra- 
• .,,5 they were country gentlemen living 
luiclly on estates. Ralph de Walpole 

' « bishop of Norwich and of K’y in the 
rVicn of Edward 1 . and John W’alpolc was 
1 famous lawyer in the reign of Edward 
VI but these were exceptions. Sir Edward, 

V ho voted lor the Restoration, and Robert 
Walpole were Mem- 
bers of ParUaincnt ; 
they were grand- 
father and father of 
the man who be- 
came known as the 
first Prime Ministei 
of Groat Bn tain 
Sir Robert Wal- 
poiee fnst Earl 
Orford (1676 1745)- 
was one of Eng- 
land's grcate^t Mm^ 
isters of Ei nance 
H« was iKirn at 
Houghton, Norfolk, 
and studied at 
Eton and at King's 
College, (ambridgr, 
with a view to Ik?- 
coming a rUrgy- 
man. but Wgan a 
career in 1701 with election to 
Parliament from the family l>orough of 
Castle Ri'^ing. In the next ycai, he was 
returned for King's L>mn. an<l sj>ecdily 
hecame known as a distinct force in tlie 
r^uks of the Whigs MarlUnough and 
‘.fKloljjhm. who contn?Ucd the admmislra- 
tioj;, s(xm found their Tory supjx>rters 
“ncnihiisiaslic alxnit the war with France 
vrul rtcrviitcd infxicrate Whigs. Walpole 
lu 1705 made a councillor to the Lord 
jngli Afltuiral, George of Denmark. He 
<'uiui afTaiis in some confusion, but sucxress- 
rcilucod them to order. In 1708 he 
I' as rn ido Secretary for War, but two years 
cr vciit out of oflice with his iwty, and 
wcame a leading member of the Opposition. 
IS iK^utical enemies accused him of cor^ 
‘Succeeded in having him dis- 
the Tr - Hoaao and imprisoned in 

'fease-i ^^ (^ 7 * 2 ); but the attack only in- 
or not i* ^ because* whether true 

When r”**^*'^****®**®"®‘*™P** 0 "- 
>714 ^ to to« throne in 

Pto«P®cto brighUned. A* 
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Privy Cf>uncillor, as Paymaster-General of 
the Forces, and as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he gained the King's signal favour, 
and although out of office again in 1717, he 
continues! Vicforc the public by reason of his 
opposition to the South Sea Company. 
The bubble burst in 1721, and the country 
was brought to the verge of ruin ; but 
Walprdc. again made Chancellor of the 
Exchcfiucr and First Lord of the Treasury, 
averted panic and re-established sound 
finance. From that date until 1742, he was 
the real ruler of the countiy, and exertcxl 
himself in maintaining peace abroad and 
commercial prosperity at home. 

George 1 died in 1727, and Walp<jlc's 
enemies hoi>etl that he would be dLsmnscd, 
but George 11 retained nis father's Munster. 
:dthough father and son had been in bitter 
opposition and Wal7>olc's pacific policy ran 
lounter to the new king’s la^te f.>r military 
gloiy V\'alpKdc, lioc^evcr. had early realized 
that Cc-<^iTgc, well-meaning but of limited 
ability, was swayed by his wife. (Taroliri'’ 
of Anspacb, dear-thinking and intelligent, 
was attracted by similar qualities in Walpole 
They became close friends, and between 
them tltey contrr.licd the king. Other 
politicians had tried to influence George I! 
by winning over his mistress, the Duchess of 
Suffolk, but they, as \Valjx>l^ observed, had 
taken the wrong sow by the car, lie the right 
The lif)mely phrase 1^ typical of one wIk' 
nevei lost .sigi. of his country interests, and 
who read his gamckcejx-r s letters Indore iv. 
ojK'ned biatc dispatches 

Gne of Waljx^lc's n‘A>st valuable allies fiad 
iKcn hi5 brother-in law, I>ord Townshend 
one of the few' contcmjv3raiy politicians 
have avoided bribers'. Disagreement iiov 
arose lietween them over foreign jk>Hcv. 
Townshend iKginning to think war inevit- 
able. The Treaty of Seville in 1729 smovrdicd 
over international dlfflru]tle^ Townshond 
resigned in the next year and \Viil[*olc kej t 
control of foreign affairs, finding anolhci 
Invej of peace in the Ercnch Nfuu«ter, 
t'ardiaal Fleury. Walpole avljusted the 
ianff scheme and in 1733 piXHlu'cd 'an 
admirable F.xcise Hul, but it raised such a 
»torm of opjx>sition that he withdrew it . 
he could have lurccd it through Parliament 
but to have forced it as law on the country 
might have led to j.K>pulaj discuders Wal- 
pole's chief opjxmcnts w-ere I 3 oUiigbri.>ke tht^ 
Tory, Pultcney the Whig, and. latct, Fied- 
crick. Prince of Wales, in tyqncaily Hano- 
verian opposition to his father’s minister 
His foes included some able Parliainentarians. 
and they were reinforced by a body of 
younger men styled, sometimes euphemis- 
tically, the "Young Patriots.** Of these, 
far the ablest was William Pitt, later Ear! 
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of Chatham. Another opponent was William 
Shippers, leader of the F^liamentary Jaco- 
bites. Walpole met his opponents with great 
debating skill, and kept a majority by carC' 
fully organircd bribery. He did not corrupt 
political life, for that had been done already, 
but he used with cheerful realism tlie weapon 
he found to hand. His cliief supporters were 
the Duke of Newcastle and Stanhope. 

In 1737 Queen Caroline died. From that 
time, opposition to him and to his policies 
grew steadily, and there were several times 
when his defeat was expected. In February, 
1742, he was raised to the peerage as Earl 
of Orford ; a few days later, he resigned his 
office, though George II continued to consult 
him on all important questions Shortly 
before this, be had Ijeen forced to consent 
to w'ar with Sf^in England claimed, on 
no good grounds, the right to trade with 
Spanish America, and a storm of indignation 
.«:wept the country when a certain Captain 
Jcnkin.s complained that Spanish officials 
had cropped his ear on a ba^ess charge of 
smuggling. It is probable that he had in 
fact 1^ his ear on the pillory for some ofTence 
National excitement was so great that the 
fVar of Jenkins Ear l»egan, and Walj»ole's 
fall wsis caused by llie susjiicion that he 
wzs lacking in pat no tic zeal. 

Again, in his old age, \Va^x)le wa-s accused 
of briliery, but the charges, a.s far as hr 
personally was concerned, wore fals<' lb* 
did, it is true, openly justify Parliamentary 
corruption, not as desirable, but a-s necessar\' , 
but he proved his owti uprightness by leaving 
office jxjorer than when be entcicd it. The 
general prosj>erity caused by his rule of 
peace had been of the utmost material 
benefit to the country. 

Horace* or Horatio, Walpole, fourth Earl 
of Orford (t7i7“i797). was the fifth and 
youngest son of the statesman described 
above. He was born in London, and after 
education at Eton and Cambridge, he sjr^ent 
sev'cral years in travel on the Continent. On 
bis return in 1741, he entered Parliament. 
He retained his seat until 1768, though never 
pretending to have any real interest in 
politics. His home at Twickenham, which 
he christened Strawbcrrjr lidl. was famous 
for the collection of antiques which he had 
gathered there, and was often visited by 
tourists. In 1764 he published The CiuUe of 
Otranto, an exaggerated tale of mystery, 
which became very popular and was widely 
imitated. A trag^y on a similar theme, 
The Mytterioue Mother , followed in 1768. 
His work as a biographer and historian 
reveals careful study, particularly his His- 
tcric Do^Ate on the Life and Reign of Richard 
in, publisbed in 17^. 

It is not on any ol the above, however. 


that Walpole's fame chiefly rests, but on his 
Letters, which entitle him to a place aition^ 
the foremost English let ter- writers. Thoui^ii 
he could picture most entertainingly th, 
society of his day, he was by no means carefu' 
about telling the truth, and the histf>rir 
value of the Letters is thus lessened. VV;iipr j, 
set up a private printing-press on which Ir 
print^ his own works. He set the fashij*. 
of building stucco-covercd, battlcnuntrd 
houses, in imitation of medieval cast].-. 
no very definite pcricxl. This style is kn 
as "Straw'bcrxy Hill Gothic." 

The present Earl of Orford is descend..! 
from Horatio, first Haron Walpol^j of 
Wollcrton (1678-1757), the cider brotiier of 
the great minister, who was not d'*tprrc 1 
by accu.sations of jobl>ery from assistim- hi; 
brotlier's career. Horatio held a iojt: 
siucces.sioii of yxisls of imjwrtance, if ik t J? 
first-rate importance His nephew and ejilk 
sake speaks sncenngly of hisabihty; but it 
is notew'orthy that he w-as still u?M afirr 
bis brother's fall and death. 

ORGAN. The essential parts of an or gar. 
arc the pipes in which sound is set i:p, 
mcans of supplying wdnd to IhoM' 
and the means of directing whmJ to tb 
desired yupcs while withholding it (loru thos#' 
not requircNl Thci,e three havr 

existexl from very eaily times pnn 

vijile no doubt ongsu.vtcd in fh<‘ ^vfil-Krovi 
" I'an‘s Pijxrs." a seii^'S of tiilyjs ot 
length, held at w'lil to lip'- ^ iiv' 

player. The next step was to phiu* u vir. ^ 
liox l^cneatli the tulx's. supplied woJ. vj" ' 
from a .single separate tulv' to t>j(r ui nitl 
the sounding tulx^s U*mg th»*n l- 

uncovered with the fingeis .\ iuilhE? 

dcveloy^meiit was to add a ol shde^ 

l>ctwcen the wnnd-lxx: and the 
tubes, so arrangfsl that the not. </ th^ 
organ could be y>laycd by pulling or 


Stidd' 


the slides as desircil 

With the object of effecting i 
supply of air in place of the infen nrir r.l tkw' 
of the human lungs, the &o*callcd “HydrAuh' 
Organ" was invented by Cte.ihius ar. 
Egyptian of the third century nx. It ^ 
from the "Pneumatic Organ" m having 
water-chamber, oontaining an invcrlcd opn 
Ixwl into which the air was supplied, ami 
from which it passed again to the pip' 
by means of two tul>cs from above, in 
pressure of the water, attcrapting to ^ 
the bowl from below, ensured that t 
pressure of air leaving the bowl 
mg the pipes should be even, no ‘ 
the original source of the 
beint^Ur. The Hydraulic 
in Qse until the cod of the thirt<^ 

A.D., but the normal prJ^i^lcd. 

m^ver tuperteded and eventually p 
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13y the end of the eleventh century a.d,, if 
not earlier, a keyboard had been added to 
the organ. It was at first very large and 
clumsy, being gradually reduced in size to 
more manageable proportions. At the same 
tune, the principle of uniting several com- 
plete sets of pipes was developed to an 
iMcrc.ising degree. At first, each key causotl 
nil the pipes tuned to a given note to sound 
Minultaneously. I.Ater two or three manual- 


variations of these three types, further variety 
to an almost unlimited degree being pro- 
duced by alterations in the material, calibre, 
proportions, form and " voicing " of the pipe. 

The invention of the organ was now 
completed. Enormous though the practical 
modifications of modern times have been, 
they have all work»‘d ui)on the basis estab- 
lished by the end of the fifteenth century 
Until aliout 1600, no very radical alteration 



THr o«rcjvAL OMCAM (1S71) at tmz hkil 

Tkito; H'tiSu 


and a j^xlal- keyboard in adi 
tiun. cAinc to be constructed, and bv t 
icnu ccntur>' a device for sej-iaratuig t 
pipes fiom each other by means 
"stops" was developed, ai 
\hZ l introduced by maki; 

ts of pipes upon different principle 
^bree main forms of tone pi 
<^oluinn setting up of vibrations in 

‘ ^ pipe). All orgu pip^. 


took place Eor jxih.api thioe hu2..ht.v: 
years, a complete and beautiful form of tn-. 
organ conimucd to fiounsli. It ranged froir 
the very popular small “chamber organ,' 
comprising a single set of stopped v. xdti. 
pipes of pure an<l attractive lone, whicl^ 
pla>'ed a great part in the mus!c in.3kiju; cl 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centurK'i-' . to 
the great organ of St. (^ervais in Pans t m 
which Coupenn played, with its five manu.ils 
and pedal kcylKMird. In bctwixa were the 
rather smaller church organs; and the more 
elaborate chamlier organs with jx'rhaj's four 
stops, but still contained within a movable 
case not aboN'e 5 or 6 ft. long. There is 
some very chaxactenstic scventecnth-ccntury 
music in which the chamber organ plays an 
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csscuttal part, such as the suites for violin, 
viola da gam ha and organ of William 
Lawes and John Jenkins; and it must also 
be remembered that the organ music of 
J. S. Bach and Ins contemporaries was 
intended for an organ of this juried, of 
much more sensiti\o tone than that of the 
modern organ 

The organ of the [X'riod we have just 
dcscrib<.*d was without mechanical devices 
assisting in the controlling ot the \alve^. 
The energy required to ov ercome the pressure 
exerted by the ajr waiting to enter the pipes, 
had to be supplied by the fingers of the 
player. In the small chamlicr organ, or in 
pla^nng upon one or two stops only of the 
larger organs, this energy was negligible, and 
did not interfere with the delicacy of the 
touch, which was txjual to the fasti'st movc- 
ment.s of which the fingers are callable. 
When a numl>cr of stops were in use together, 
it was ananged that their valves should 
oj)cn not absolutely simultaneously, but in 
quick succession To the car it is tnqxissible 
to detect the dificrence; but since the 
pressure exert by the air ceases so soon 
as the valve is op^cned by the least crack, 
the energy rcqnind to overcome it was thus 
reduced to very manageable piojK/rtJon« 
This is the s^'cret of tJvc old organ touch , 
but it must again be tememt^en-d that ail 
old organs are <lesigned for a rornparalivrly 
low w'lnd pressure; th^ir diarni dcfxnds on 
it; nor, since its source was man -power, 
could it be increased Ixyond a certain limit. 
Nevertheless, a full orjjyin of the St, Gcr\'ais 
class, when playcvl with all the stops in use. 
became somewhat stiff in toucli Ab^jut 
1S50, devices, pmciitnatic and electrical, were 
thought of for supplying mcchanicalJy the 
energy' required to manqiuLatc the keys. 
Since increase in wind-pressure then became 
no longer an obstacle to a delicate touch, the 
invention of rnfctianical blowing apparatus 
was the natural corollary. With these inven- 
tions, the character of the organ lias Ixx.omc 
radically changed. Wind pressure has been 
consistently increased. Power and variety 
have Ixicn indefinitely enlarged, but at a 
sacrifice of character and beauty of tone which 
has, for many mu 5 ucal people, lent the modern 
organ a somewhat unsympathetic quality. 

The tfodern Orgin. In order to appreciate 
the cluingcs that liavc taken place in the 
constniction of the modem organ, it is 
neccasary to understand tlic general firin- 
cipJes on whicli it of>cfates. The main parts 
arc the keyboard, the valve mechanism, the 
pipe assembly, and the blower. When a key 
is pressod, it makes a contact which transmits 
an electrical impulse to the valve rnecltanism. 
This valve mechanism is so designed that it 
tnuislornis the electric impulie into a 


pneumatic one. The. pneumatic iinj)ulv,<. 
ofKMis iL valve which admits an 
pressure to the pipes. The air is 
from a wind chest, which in turn i.s fili,Yj }j,. 
the blower. The latter consi.sf.5 n[ ,, 
driv'cn by an olectiic motor. 

Klectric transmission ensures unn.fHi.n. 
rcs|X)nse Ik'C.iu.sc the impulse's arc tra ^ 
mitted instantaneously. Another advant j ., 
IS that the kcyl>oard may lx: placed at 
any distance from the organ and jt "n ,, 
neccssar>' to locate all the jiarfs m pi,*/ 

But the player lias no longer thal Ma t,, 
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iivcr the character of the n<»lc b\ ijkm ^ 
lus touch, which the old t*rg.i!i 
in common with all other keyboard 
rncnls. The toudi is purely ims:hanic,al 
insensitive; expressiveness must b^- 
by other means. Of no other niusi' 
ment has this to be said. U v'jD b< 
tlat phrasing \^y means of Ou' 
Ixlvvccn notes— Olways an imjKirtaii 
in musical expi^fttion — bccomc.s ot r am 

imi»ortance iifioit the modem organ . 

The kcylxKird is contain^ ni a * 

I e^so/e. There arc usuaJly ,,, 

ccy*. Sf/metimea as many as six. ‘.-ycd 
called manMls because they “‘j t 
.ith the hands. T^y, d.v^e a^c or, ^ 
nto divisions, which, m the 
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iiifiniial <;rgaii, would l>e as follows: the 
..ff.it organ, the swell organ, the choir organ. 
HiJ solo organ, the lx)nibardc. and the eclio 
otcaii On account of the coupling system 
i-i inoilern organs, all the separate divi- 
sions can l>c collected together on the great 
kcylx>ard, or different combinations of divi 
tons can be made on any of the other key- 
There is also a pedal organ, played 
with the feet by means of the large wooden 
keys at Iho base of the console. 

The stop knobs, which are placed at the 
of the keylx)ard. control particular 
s^'ts of pipes. When they arc drawn, they 


f ile valve nieclianism js that part of tliv 
action winch changes an electric into a 
pneumatic impure. The ways in which this 
is accomplished differ in the various makes of 
organs. The technical details of good valve 
design need not be discussed here, but what- 
ever the design, the utmost reliability is essen- 
tial to the satisfactory operation of tlie action. 

The organ pip^ are usually enclosed in a 
pi|:w chamljer. 1 hose which arc generally 
visible in a church or auditorium are seldom 
used for tone production. *1 hey are employed 
for their deo^rative effect. The pipe chamber 
is entirely enclosed, and has one or more 



oitr./^Ks 

-1 ivi -luamial urgan. City Hall, Dri&lane. and the famous .11 Si t.isngt ’s 

riMci MfWii 


fomir< ( (lio pipes which they control with 

the kcylnard. 

h'aturos of keyboard arrangement on 
suHK organs. |wticiilarly those of the iheatre, 
add ^rcatlv to the ease of playing. The key's 
make one set of contacts when pressed only 
halfway down. This is called first touch. 
Ihey make another set of contacts when 
ruNs<M all the way down; this is second 
touch. By this means, the number of possible 
»!srs for key is practically doubM. 
Anotlicr ingenious device, found on all 
IS the combination action, or multiple 
By pressing one of the buttons 
mediately below the keys, the organist can 
® prearranged group of stops 
scDara^/ ] manipulate each stop 

devices greatly aid 
number of effects 


ix)ssiblc with the largest 


organs. 


ojiciungs controllcrl by swell shutters, whicli 
can be opened or closed to control the vohimo 
of the sound. Sound may l)c admittcvi 
directly into the audience rt«m or couductod 
a short distance through a sound cha;nl>er. 

The pifxs composing an ordinarv organ 
stop vary' in length from about 32 ft to 
3 in., the length being in exact projxjrtion 
to the pitch of tone desired. A loud- and 
Arm-toned pipe requires firm walls. si> that 
it may resist any tendency to vibrato in 
sympathy w'lth the tone which it generates 
Pipes of softer and complex tone, on the 
other hand, liavc requirements of an opjxjsilc 
kind, and for them llun walls are preferable. 

Before pipes aic put into an organ, they 
arc “voiced,'' that is, adjusted to produce 
Ibeir proper tones, l^ch stop or group of 
pipes is voiced separately, but the tones 
must be matched with those of all the other 
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OHr.AJC BUILDIKO 

I Coavoto of orf;in at Bn>ad<;astiac Hoiivi. *. Kdaf vatt of t^rc^rnarmfll oij. in 3 Tiirior , 
traps unit in ciorma organ; the piano U pU^bUi frcwn Ibc coos<5lc. 4. Contra j, 

tfom tb« organ of Si. Paul’s CathocU al. 
fJkotm: Ofmfitam: f^'Ulu 


stops. Skilful voicing is one of Uic greatest 
factors in producing excellence of tone in an 
organ. 

Each set of i>ipes rests on a wind chest, 
which is a wooden box with holes bored in it 
for the admission of air to the pipes. The 
air IS maintaiiicd under pressure in this box 
by means of the blower. In order to provide 
a uniform pressure, an air reservoir is pro- 
vided between the blower and the wind chest. 
Thui takes the form of a box with a inov- 
able top regulmted by fpnngs. It receives 
the wind fmm the blower and passes it on 


) the wind chest, incanwhilo in.a 
le desired presiurc 
The size of organs vanes gu t 
nallest organ Contains atxjul j 
bile Uic largest in the world actu 
ore than 40,000 pipes. 

Obviously, the size of an oigaii 
•termines tlic range of eflects whu 
reduce. 

Reproducing mechanism has Dtcr 
hich makes possible the playing 
gSA by means of music rolls, .sum ar 
led on the player piano. 
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ORGAKXC chemistry, a tertn formerly 
aj)pHcd to the study of compounds produced 
in living matter ; now denoting the chemistry' 
of carbon compounds. See Chemistry. 

ORGANISM. Sec Biology ; Cell. 

ORGAN OF CORTI. Sec Ear. 

0RGAN23NE, ot' gan zeen. Sec Silk. 
ORIEL, or^ id WINDOW. A window 
built out from a wall and supported from 
the ground or by a bracket. The oriel is often 
placed in an uppt'r story, and has three 
divided by raullions into bays. It was 
^oininou in medieval and EliAabelhau 
.ir( hitiTture The name at one time denoted 
n ^s'dlciy or balcony; later, it w;is appluNl 
to a private rcjom IcKikirig into a chajxl 
« )l(ler wnters called it a bay window. 

ORIENTATION. Turning or facing the 
Generally, but not universally, (^thohe 
ru <1 Anj^lican churcht's are built so that 
when mass or communion i.s Ixung celebrated, 
th.’ ))r:<‘st or minister faces east Ancient 
<,ncian temples wcie fre^juently built facing 
i'.K- uv.uv Min The won! i', a!<x) used to 
.V. duv or change direction. 

ORU'TJtMME, ot' 1 /!a*n Tl'.e tanner of 
patrur. saint of 1 lanre. whult 
’ b'v ;np.e the }‘r;rKa(\\i l ar.rifT of t}i< 
It was an otilong. j<n{ ; trean;'’’-, 

- tlinr JK'ihls, ti|,jw‘d Witfi fir-i]) 

, , ,TtJ ' -I'.jM'nd.r'd fr-aii a gu! r. 

' ' MO < l’i<:ir!i hrlurv. :l w.^., Tec.t'i\e<l (•'. 
i. I rs tT«.ri 'l.t of M Ik;.:*,, n* U 


'>< 1)0 tlieiP. .1 > they 'a t (i,]t (< r 
'v 1. da Tat nvesve<\ ihr* 

v,uh meal scdcinnity. knoelin^:. i;n- 
' .'k ,n,.i With f'are }i(\id 'i’he .sacred ens.gn 
a: - ine insignia of I'i.inc<’ f(;{ a liUTnfwT 
■ .r^d was usc<l for llie last, line ,it 

* ■' Ap;itic<>i:: l in 

OIGGEK, 't' i jtt: (185 - 254 ) A l’atb<i of 
Winer and distingmsiK -i tins* 

1 .‘-i’l. who resiled mainlv at Al« x.oidna 
.,n a \)Ml to Palrstine, lie wa*, ad 
' -'ttf'd to oniers l^y tlic lix:al bishop. greatU 
thf aimuyance of the Jbshop of I Vine 
who. at a .s]vcial synol. deprived liun 
i... ofhu* and decUred his banislmuml 
i Ajexandna. For tw'onty yeai-s fidluw- 
fus hanisliinent. Ongen wTotc and Uught 
- U.esarea m Palestine. He is said to base 
rUeii MX thousand treatisc^s. the most 
‘ I^uant of which are the Dc Princifn^i 

that n 

bad a higher spiritual 
broupin r literal meaning. He 

( kurch an^l J'"bghtcne<l pliilosophy to tlie 
Its leadens ^ influence v'ln 

riSwi, fTeat«t 

Pariina Hiid From its source in 

iRhliinds in V«*nc*ueUi, near the 


Iwundary between that country and Brazil, 
t flows in a north-westerly direction until 
It reaches the Colombia boundary, and then 

tween fr°«tier bc- 

tween Venezuela and Colombia. It finallv 

^ 7“'’ ,f 7000 miles in 

art.1 Its length is about 1,00 miles, and at 
flool s<.ison, in the spring, it sornetimt-s 

“ *1*'?^*’ * hundred miles 

the (.Lsupnarc, which branches from the 

150 miles from the 
so. rce uirnes with it one-sixth the volume 
of ..If fJri.jrK-,0 and flows into th.. Kio Negro 
an aliiuriit of the Amazon. ^ ' 

It 1^ not an important commercial high- 
way. hecau-e much of its course iie.s in a 
densel> lorcsted region th..t is but sparsely 
thp^A-7’‘ , ii-'!”‘ar. 2O0 rnilt-s from 

tlier, IS steams!, this 

duripp rio-T <:>f the vear 
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XiiHTKaj; oiviic is a en lU t\:- 
.i h-ubd.imily in th.c 1 ‘<Mird ily' 


1 he goldPTi 
oiv-lo thi; 

only .''pccios 
found 1 n 
Ib itair. 1 his IS 
ptcispicuous fur 
Its vcilow and 
bbi*.k plumage 
and migrates to 
I'ngUnd in the 
summer. It 
IS common 
in Southern 
Eurojx: during 
the S.VITIC 8ca - 
son, but rC' 
turns south of 
the Equator 
during the 
winter. 
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Sekuitifle Vasiim. The Eun'i|>ran goMei; o;iotc i> 
<>f-io/iiA ortoius of the family Oru^iltdiu Tlx .Ainericjn 
t3rto|<n txloni! to the Umih fk’irrui^/ 
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OBION, o ri' on. In Greek mythology, son 
of Hyrieus, and a hunter famous for his 
strength and beauty. He fell in love with 
Merope. the daughter of Oenopion. king of 
Chios, and to win her favour, he cleared the 
land of wild beasts with the aid of Artemis. 
But her father would not consent to the 
marriage, and Orion attempted to take 
Merope by force. This act so angered 
Oenopion that he caused Orion to be^me 
drunk, blinded him. and cast him out. 
Orion was able to reach the Cyclops' forge 
by following the sound of the hammer blows. 
Prom here, led by a messenger of 
Hephaestus, he reached the rising ||||||||| 
sun, by whose rays his sight was 
restored. 

Orion returned to hunting and 
became a favourite of Artemis. 

Her brother Apollo, disapproving. ||HH 
plotted his death. One day, wh^n 
Orton was swiminiug in the water, 

Apollo spied the black spot made SSBB 
by his head bobbing up and down 
in the ivatcr, and challcngM his 
sister to hit that target in the sea ' 

Her marksrnan^^hip was perfeef, but 
when she found that it h^r 
lover she had killed, she placed hi/n 
among fhc stars as a giant and 
hunter, followed by his dog Sir«u.s. 

The Pleiades, dauglilcrs of Atlas Graen 
and nymphs of ArteTiiis, fled bcfor<* 
him. but he pursued them until Zeu.s 
turned Uiem in to pigeons, and later made them 
a constellation in the skv- See PiKrADfcs 

ORION, In astronomy, a large and 
brilliant constellation, most conspicuous of 
all in the winter sky in the Hritish Isles. 
It contains three bright stars, IVrtclgcux. 
Rigel and Bella trix, and four of m^^g- 

nitude which form Orion's "licit'’ and 
'sword," with many less bright, as well as a 
vast spiral nebula which is believed to m- 
volve the whole system, forming a unit 
complete in itself. Sec Astronomy; Stah 
OKlS'fiA. A province of India constituted 
in 1936. Until that year it had formed 
one province in union with Bihar (which 
see). 

ORKNEY ISLANDS. A group of islands, 
said to have been 4 jtscovered by Agricola. 
separated from the north of Scotland by the 
Pentland Firth, Thirty of the islands arc 
inhabited, the total number of the group 
Ixnng sixty-seven, exclusive of a numlicr of 
rocky islets. The principal islands arc 
Pomona or Mainland, Hoy, North and S^iuth 
Honaldsbay, Flotta, Burray, Rousay, Shap- 
insay. Stronsay, Eday. Westray, and 
Sanday. The total area is 375 square miles. 
Pomona and Hoy are hilly ; on the coast of 
the latter isle is the "Old Man of Hoy" — 


a sandstone pillar rising to a height of ^50 ft 
The remainder of the islands lie somcwliat 
low, with a bleak aspect on account of tlie 
lack of trees. The islands are in cornmnnica 
tion by steamer with the mainland. 

The climate is mild, owing to warm ocean 
currents; the soil fertile, producing baric v 
oats, turnips, and potatoes. Livestock, 
poultry, eggs and fish arc exported. TIk 
only important towns on the islands arc 
Kirkwall, the capital, and Stromness on 
island of Pomona. During the long days ot 
summer, the sun rises so early and scu su 




Gracfit!uy h^^hthouse (left) and the Sito rd the KiM>' 
Mcmori.’kl 


laic that daikness is practirally ufik:iO'.v n . t 
that penod- 7 'he winter dayf*. -i.t 

coficsf'ondingly short and d.irk 

In early times, the Celts piohablv ( < 
the islands. Norsemen vis'te»l them 
In the tenth century, indqx'iKh'nt 
dinavian carl.s ruled. In lo^K tlu. N'*: 
wegian Oown assumal control, iwui 
feudal lords were fiu<x«Mxled by 
nobles. 

The Orkney Islands were fmally 
by Scotland in i5<>o. They were prcviouslv 
held as security for the dowry ol t. 

daughter of the Kiog of Denmark, when sh ' 
married King Jainrs HI of Scotland. I he 
dowry was not paid, so the islands werr* 
released insteail. The inhabitants arc 
of Scandinavian descent, and the tnt.i 
jKipulation numbert 22.075 

During the World War. the islands 
an important naval base on account ot i c 
extensive operationt in the North Sc«i. * ‘- U'' 
Flow, a strait or sound south of Pomona. 
the headquarters of the Grand Meet. 

ORLANDO. Victor Emmanuel 
i860). Siffnor Orlando, a 
Italian statesman of the Left. ^ , j,j 
a delegate in 1898. He .subsc<tuently 
various offices, including the ix)rt fo 
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Education, Justice and the Interior. In 
,qi7 he became Premier and practically 
dictator; Ins courage revived the nation 
after the disaster at Ca^retto. In 1919 he 
was one of the "Pig Four" at the Peace 
(^inference, but his influence with his 
colleagues was obviously weakening, and 
tlie difficulties over Fiume caused him to 
I ^ sign, becoming Ambassador to Brazil. He 
at first showed Tvomc sympathy with FascLsm, 
b'lt in 1925 he retired from politics. 

OBLEANISTS. A political party which 
lor eighteen years (1830-1848) goveme/i 
i'l.inco, not unsuccessfully. Its natural 
jr.idcrs were the descendants of the younger 
1,1 other of Ix>uis XIV (the Bourbon -Orleans 
from which the party name was 
tlcnved). The difference between the Or- 
Icanist and the Legitimist Royalists was that 
tlie latter believed in the divine nght 
(»f kings the former sought to reconcile the 
ti'.-marchy with the "rights of man " tleclara 
iina of the Cijiistituent Ass«‘inbly in 1780 
\\ 'm u Orlcariist lyjuis Philipfvi was 

prx^Kiinicu king it was not as "King ol 
j ranee and Navarre by the grace of C',od," 
but as "King of the h>ench by the grarr 
of Goii an<i the will of the i>eople " 

Kfvolutjori brought the Oilciuiists into 
power and revolution ousle<l thcim Th<' 
c.iusc of thfjir fall was the electoral system 
that they set iiji. Under this system onK 
250.000 persons had the nght to vote, 
ai:d It. was claimed that the rest of the 
( )uiitry was "virtually rcpresento<r' by the 
\uting element. The privileg<^ g<>verning 
1 Ii-hs so created was resented. Tlmuigh the 
abih.tv of individual leaders, the Orlcamsts 
(ontmued to exert influence for some thirty- 
fu( vears after their fall from power, but. 
in 1S7P a fusion w-as arranged Ixilween the 
conite do Paris (Orleanist) and the cointc 
dc Chambord (legitimist), which led to the 
''upposition that the Orlcanists had been 
•ihsorbcd by the Royalists believing in divine 
right, and so the party ceased to function 
as an mdejicndent organization. 

ORLEANS (in French, or Uh ohN'). Sec 

Pkance. 

ORLEANS, Dukks of. The name adopted 
by two branches of a royal French family. 
Ibcsc branches W'cre knowm respectively as 
bie House of Valois- Orleans and the House 
of Iknirbon -Orleans. Sec Bourdon. 

Ihc title of Duke of Orleans was first 
bestowcM on Philip, the fifth son of Philip 
I of Fraiice. in 1344, He died without an 
cir, and in 1392 the title Went to Louis, 
^unt of Valois and younger son of Charles 
; therefore founder of the House 

Valois-Orlcans. He played an important 
pajt in the history of w time, and became 
for the throne when Charles VI. 


his elder brother, became lusanc, and bis 
uncle. Philip of Burgundy, was conducting 
the government. This circumstance, coupled 
with I.X)uis' extravagance and licentious- 
ness, culminated in his assassination. 

The next Duke of Orleans was Louis* 
eldest son, Charles (1391-1465). He fought 
at Agincourt, was captured, and held pris- 
oner in England for twenty-five years. He 
was a poet of distinction and a patron of the 
arts. His son. 1 -ouis XII. was the first 
member of the VaJois-Orleans branch to 
ascend tlic throne. The Duchy was united 
with the crown, and this family occupied the 
throne until tlie death of Henry HI in 
1589; dm-ng that period, the title of Duke 
of Orleans lapsed. 

Philippe (1640-1701), founder of the 
Orleans-Bourbon branch of the family, was 
the only brother of the "Grand Monarque.** 
Ixiuis XlV. He was created Duke of Orleans 
in ihOi, the same year in which he was 
mamctl to Henrietta Anna ol England, a 
sister of Charles 1 1 

Philippe (1674-1723), Duke of Orlean.s, wa.s 
the son of the foregoing. Until Louis XV 
reached lus majority, the duke acted as 
regent of I'Tance In this capacity, he 
pcrmitte<i his extravagant and dissolute 
habits to overshadow^ his really brilliant 
talent for statecraft; and by reckk^ssly 
introducing a large amount of pajx^r cur- 
rency he nearly brought the country to a 
condition of bankruptcy. 

Louis Philippe Joseph (i747“i793). fifth 
Duke, was known as Philipjx; Egjihte. This 
name he assumed in 1792, dunng the French 
Revolution, to sig- 
nify that he was on 
the side of the 
l>cople and opposed 
to the court party. 

Though he voted for 
the death of Louis 
XVI, he was not 
trusted by the Revo- 
lutionary party, and 
in X793 was 
arrested with the 
other members of 
the Bourbon family, 
and beheaded. The 
Louis Philippe w^ho 
became * ' Citizen ' ' 

King of France in 
1830 was his son. 

Louis Philippe's 
eldest SOD, Ferdinand, assumed the title 
Duke of Orleans when bis father acquired 
the throne, and members of the family 
retained the title 

Louis Philippe [Robert] (186^19*6). grand- 

son oi Ferdinand and last legitimate 
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pretender to the throne of France, was born 
in England, and though educated in France, 
he was exiM from there in 1886. When he 
became of age, he offered himself for military 
service in France, but he was arrested and 
imprisoned for two years for returning after 
being exiled. At the beginning of the World 
War. he again presented liimself for service 
to France, but was prevented by law from 
being accepted Hr also tried to strve 
England, Russia, Italy and ilclgiura, all of 
which refused his services, not wishing to 
offend France. He died at Palermo. 28th 
March, 1926. 

ORMAZD, or ' mi/W. 5^ Zoroaster. 

ORMONDE, Dukes of. The ancient house 
of Butler traces back to Tlicol»aJd Walter, 
Rutlcr of Ireland, brother to Hrmy IPs 
minister Hubert Walter, 

James Butler, hrst Duke (d. i(>88), as a 
young man ventured to opj>ose the great 



rmsr oukc obmowdc 

(Smimml MemU GtIUry) 

Viceroy Strafford, who^ devoted supporter 
be later became. He was appointed Ixicd- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, but sliared the exile 
of the younger Charles; he was a dose 
friend of Lord CJarendon. At the Restora- 
tion be was created a Duke and again sent 
to govern Ireland, which be held loyally lor 
the king, although Shaftesbury's psity 
fought hard fur bis dismissal. He was a 
nuui of courage, wit and con>;siderable 
charm, characteristics shared by his son 
Thomas, Earl of Oseocy, who fought 


against the Dutch in 1673. Ossory died m 
i&o, and Ormonde was succeeded by hr, 
grandson. 

James Butler^ second Duke (d 17^^, 
supported the Revolution of 1688 an\i 
fought under William HI at the Boyne nn^i 
l,andcn. In 1702 he cominandctl the tKXJj;-, 
in the not entirely glorious raid on Vigo 
The chief soldier of the Tory paity, i.^ 
replaced Marlborough «is Captain Cencr.,; 
when the Tories triumphed. He Uxau,,- 
Jacobite, but he achieved nothing at t:,« 
critical moment of Anne’s death or iu 1-7 
ORMSBY-GORE, Kx. Hon. Wiii ai 
Geokoe (born 1885), Educated at Eton .Lr..! 
New Cr>negc, Oxon. . eldest son of D-tf] 
lech. He held a com 
mission through the 
World W'ar ; as 
on active seivice 
m Egypt. Intelhg* 
ence Ofheer on the 
Arab Bureau, and 
Assistant SoAie- 
lar\ to tlie Wai 
('.abinet Aftoi S' r 
ving as a political 
offuiM in Palc^tipc. 
be vvas volv-nial 
Sevrct.ay fiom 
to ig.'g, e\<’t‘pt foi 
the [vniod ol Stxja- 
hst govrinmcnl in 
He iK^eainr 
Postm.iStf-r-^ jeneral 
in i‘.Mi ami then 
hirst O>!nrnis‘'ioru-r 
of \V<>rks lb- has ! itn .1 ( i t 



since igio, lost lor I it'n'i i;;l. a!'> ! s 
for htailoid. Ik is Ihc'i i'nt 
grapliical A>s<x-iatji>n. a.ui (s 
councils of several <d i i*. ' 


galleries and nuisriiiiis ki Ms. • / 
again became Colunad ‘oLirt-u . > r. 
resignalion of Mr. J. H. liiom.i' 

ORNITHOL OGY. I he name applif vl ' ' 


[>ranch of loblogy that relates to t h ' ■ i' ‘ ' ' 
study of birds, their Ijabitr.. dev.ni-t'' •’ a:- 
relation to man. Tbc study nf otmt!. - i' 
s commonly said to date from the iir.;c i' 
\nstoGc, blit tlie fowndations of tlie ni- .f *i' 
icicntific dcveloprnoiit of the subje- 1 
from the end of the seventeenth 
vhen Ray and Willughby’s 
ippeared, with a classification of Hu - ’ ^ 
;wo large groups, lai|d birds and watei h.i. 
it visions which werd u.scd for 200 
181 7 Cuvier’s classification sui>cr^eded u . y* ; 
xrntinued to be accepted to tlic c» 
jineteenth century. . • „ofV'r ou 

In 1867 Huxley pubtohed 
ClMStficmlion of Buds. Th«w«to 
levenl other ecbenics, none of wl> 
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GKOWTfl OF A ILACKBIRD 
I'otirtccn d.'tys after hatchiag. the bird n ready 
to leave the nest. 

Mtolm ■ Jmkm ITmrfM 

proved satisfactory, mainly because all bixdv 
Ivavc so many characteristics in common. 
See Bird, 

ORPKH, Sir William (1875-103 0 - A 
uelUknown Britisli artist, bom in Dublin 
and educated first at the M'^tropohtan 
School of Art in that city an I later at tlir^ 
Slade School. London. His earlier works 
were chiefly toteriora and*subj«ct paintings, 
and becoming 
aa^xiiated with the 
New English Art 
Club he exhibited 
there in 1899. Dur- 
ing the World War. 
Orpen was a p ♦ 
pointed official 
artist, ajod his bnl 
liant war pictures 
were exhibited in 
1918. In that year 
be was knighted aQ<l 
the loUowmg year 
elected a Royal 
Academician. His 
later work as a por- 
traitist increased his 
reputation. Amoisg his best portraits are 
’*L 4 uly Orpeo^ and Dame Mai^ KetuSaJ.*' 
both in the Tate Gallery. Other paintings 
in this coUection are ‘*The Angler/' "Sir 
WUiiam UcCormich;** and "The Model/' 
the latter a fine example of bis work in 
water -cokwr. 

ORPBAXAajM« oa fODIl»UDi4 HOt- 
PITAXJ. lostitntioiis for children wheee 



parents arc dead, or who me abandoned 
their parents; often otgani/.cd as bch<xjl«> 
They provide various tyjRfs of educational 
training. 

ORPHEUS. A musician and j>oet ctl, 
brated in Greek myth, the son of Ocagrus aii<] 
Calliope. On the voyage of the Argonauu 
the music of his lyre made the ship 
smoothly through the water. 

Hymen neglected to bless the nuptiala ui 
Orpheus and Kurydicc. and shortly after li./ 
marriage. Eurydicc was bitten in the Uyit 
by a snake and died. Orpheus mourned anri 
resolved to seek his wife. Wlw ii lie dev. Mvtt d 
into Hades. Ccrtierus forgot to ^inw], tj,,. 
wheel of Ixion stoppe«!, Tantalus cejs^t 
trying to slake his burning thiiat, Sisv! ij,i. 
rested on his rock, and IMuto and 1 Vrv j,l,. m/ 
were charmed into letting Kursdsjc (. 
condition that (>rph<'us siiouM Jr.i,! lu,, .vi- 
to tlM‘ upj>er regions and not b.i. k i 
until they reachcti the woild of the u . i..;- /. 
they were to come into th^ t-noi 

regions, Orjiheus forged Ihf a* 

as he stTCtche‘<l out his aims to 
Eury'dicj? she was snatclu-si from liiiri 

One day, as he wandered discoi. m'I.o.**,;, 
the w'oods, he \%as met by a 1' *' 

chanter who were detrnnuK-l to 



ournrns Affo furmu*'®' 

. When he resiited. they thrc'v 
him. which fcH liarinlessly ; 

rmed by the mu<ic of h« lyrjr. Then t|>c 
nen drowned hi» music by their '.ere • 
he w»a killed. The crwwi 
body in pieces, and hurled hi * 

, into tie River Al'i 

nnitred *ad muiic a# they floa 
ttroam. 
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nRRERY* Koc®* Bovus. first Earl or 
V , 1679) A writer of some historical 
mtiortaiicc, who introduced rhymed tragc- 
h« to the English theatre, but whose chief 
to fame is his enormous romance. 
%,lhentssa. published in six 'oluniM. This 
.ambling narrative is almost the sole 
•nelish example of the licroic romance which 
:-s ^ popular in French literature of the 
....veiitecnth century. The fourth Earl in- 
Vented the orrery', a kind of plane tanum 


^ 'orris boot, a corruption of trts roof. 
the name of the underground stems of van- 
ouc of the European ins. The plant 

chi( n\ cultivated for commercial purposes is 
Tri< florenhna. and the industry is cami'tl 
'.n around Florence. In August thr 

.na. rt^ru'iind sterns arc dug. scrajxid. freed of 
sni.ili KXitlels, slowly dric^h aw\ packtrd. Tlu' 
,]fV\ root luis a faint odour like that of 
and is used m the manufacture of 


tooth jxivvdcrs, 

^ name of a wealtliy 

and iMtlucntial family of Horne, several 
r.vr.ilKfs of which were Popes. Among the 
:ritMl iiot.iMc of these was Csiovanni Gaetano 
Os-Mwi. v.lio became Pope in 1277 under the 
I'.AiPf’ Nicholas III. Olhers alUined drstinc* 
non as stalcsmrn and generals. The Orsini 
itjce to pri.»minencc iu the twelfth century, 
aiul were the hereditary' enemies of the 
Gdoima family. They later divided into 
seven hnindus. the only one surviving lx*ing 
that established in Naples by Francesco. 
Thjke of r,ravina. 

ORTHOCERAS, or thos' rr as. A family 
d shLlicd animals that inhabited tlic seas 
in lust gf:nlogical ages The animals of this 
ha«l a shell somewhat like that of the 
nautilus, but straight instead of curvc*d. In 
the intriior were a senes of chamlx*ni, separ- 
ated frem one another by cross jxaititions. 

each dividing wall had a small opening in 
the cci'itrc. Fossils of about 200 .sjxxies have 
hocR (ouiui. vary'ing greatly in size. 

ORTHOCLASE, or^ the clays. Crystalline 
fcld.<;par, a constituent of granite: in colour 
usually cicamy-white to pinkish. See Feld- 
spar 


ORTHODOX CHURCEL This is the n; 
tor the vast body of Christians, said 
number over a hundred millions, in the I 
^ and Asia, who hold t 

ihc^r Communion is the one true Chi 
C-hrist, and repudiate the claims of Rc 
■ rom whom they separated theimelvc: 
anrl century, owing to docU 

dissensions between East 


0^1 Eastern Church, as 


number of self-governing churches of which 
the chief arc the Oecumenical Palriarcliate 
of Constantinople, and the Patriarchates 
of Alexandria. Antiocli and Jerusalem. 
Added to these are the ATchicpiv:opatc of 
Cyprus, and a number of national cliurcbes 
attached to the Orthodox Communion, of 
which the principal are the Churches of 
Russia, Gre<xe, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia. 

The chief cliaractcristic of the Eastern 
Church IS an intense conservatism. Tradi- 
tion holds the strongest sway over it, a 
fact which conlnbules to elements in it 
bedh of strength and weakness. It has no 
“visible head/' such as i.s acknowledged bv 
the \\ estern Iwitin Chinch in the {xison of the 
Pt»jK\ and no mcmlx:r is rcgaidr d as infallil'K' 
It rests on the autlionty of the seven 
Oecumenical ( ^junciK, bwrn the first Council 
of Kicaca (3231 to th' ‘■'‘cond (.’ouncvl of 
Niraea i'7S7) Its Lr*-,ai 1- the Oec-jmenicai 
Creed of Nicaea. coininunE called the Nicer.e. 
wit), the e\(:eptio:t. \ :*ai acc<‘*rding to 
i*.i*-l'rn th»'oliigv, of the additirm made m 
the Wot uf the \soids ' And lo »Ti the Son” 
tn the wtifvls ' pr* Kf-tvlct'n ''rom Father” 
in tlK' il.au't ir. the ( ri <"^1 c<>U’,cniing the 
Mob/ (»h(.'T i he dispij»‘ a'tK'Ut th>. addition, 
the fUn^iu r/.iu5f’ as it r. c.ihv i '^'as the 
ost#*'iubh- cans,*.* of tlic T;nal br-'^ah Ixlwc":! 
ConsUnliiii jple and K-ur.e. and rema-:- 
a cause ol division, but the real ri'a‘-irs went 
much dcf'jK^r m p*htual jealuusN .nd racial 
misu nd 0 r sta nd i n . 

Ritual. The s<.’rvuis <.f th * Orih.K.h)T 
Churcli aio eMitmelv r i.ilxrat^ a..d. accvim- 
panietl with luv^ h cci t uuiny. i he wuiship 
of the rxuyicg.it jors nnds its object in 
the celebration of the KnchaTivt, and the 
I-iturgies, of 'aIucIi there are tuo m 
those of Saint Risil Atiul .Saint C hn 
an * jxrf 01 m c V I vm t h gi v t yon 1 p I h e s : n 1 n i; 
is vmacjcoinpanied, the jicop'ie stand for 
worship, preaching is not nuu li piacuscd 
and no images arc allowed But picturi.^ 01 
Cbnst and of the Saints, cailifvi ' Kikor.s ” .iu* 
in frequent use Ko crucifi.x is j>cnnil tod 
to Iwivc a raiseti image, but the figure ot 
Chri-st can Ik? painted on the cross. Diver- 
gences from the practice of the Latin Church 
are found in the giving of Communion in 
both kinds. Uiptism aiv^ vis's bv immersion 
and the confmnation of nc\sdv' 'lapti/ed 
]Xtrsons by the priest immcxiutely .^ftet 
baptism. A rcgulai synodical regu- 

lates ecclesiastical affairs MonasticLsm iv 
largely pr!ictis<\I under two tules -those oi 
Saint Anton V the Eremite and of Saint Basil 
the Great, and is of great importance* in the 
polity of the Church Ivcause ail bishops arc 
chosen from the ranks of the monastic 
clergy. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY, Of ihog' ra fe, A term 
derived from the Greek for “correct writ- 
ing/* applied to the use of standard or 
accepted spelling. Orthography is closely 
related to speech, and the study of one 
necessarily involves the study of the other. 
Since uTiting is an elTort to represent speech, 
spelling should depend on pronunciation 
In Kngiish. however, discrepancies between 
speech and spoiling arc frequent, and for 
this there are several reasons. One of these 
is the inadequ«icy of the alphabet, or lack of 
letters to represent the various sounds accu 
rately: another is redundancy, or the u.sc 
of two or more letters for the same sountl. 
In addition, there is the occasional change 
in pronunciation. Writing is always many 
years behind sf>eech: it is conservative, 
whereas speech adopts quickly whatever is 
simplest and most expressive. 5 ice LANCUAGt. 

ORTHOPAEDICS, or (ho pt' diks. Term 
denoting the branch of surgerv' which 
deals with injuries, <lis<'ascs, and deformities 
of bones and joints Though etymologically 
tlic word refers to children (Greek orihos. 
straight, patdos, child), it applies to treat- 
inent at all ages 

/rsjunts. Txacturcs of bones and disloca 
lions of joints may occur in any of these 
structures in any degree of severity, from 
fracture of the base of the skull, or disloca' 
lion of one of the vertebrae of the neck, 
cither of which may cause immediate death, 
to a dislocated finger which may be replaced 
on the s|x>t and leave only a htUc soreness 
and stillness for a few days. This branch of 
surgery was revolutionized by tlie introduc 
tiOD of radiography at the end of the last 
century, and the knowledge thus gainetl w-as 
implemented by work done during and after 
the World War. In the early days of the 
Wax. for example, 80 per cent of compoumi 
fractures of the thigh bone were fatal, but 
by 1917 this had been reduced to 25 percent, 
Ihieasft of bones and joints, notably 
tuberculosis, rickets. inflammaUons and 
various forms of arthritis, are potent causes 
of crippling deformities, even after the 
original diseases are cured ; but considerable 
progress is being made in methods of treat- 
ment, 

Congemlal deformities, such as club foot 
and super Qumerary Rogers, also fall writhin 
the {rrovirree of the orthopaedic surgeon, 
and may often be soccesafoUy treaterl by 
operation. See Homs. 

ORTHOPTEBAt or tkop' (er a. A large 
and important order of insects, including the 
crickets, kxusts, ^asshoppera, “katydids.** 
cockroaches, mantUii, and l4eaf iasecti. The 
name d, the order ts derived from the Greek 
lor ''having straight wings,** though this 
description does not apply strictly to all of 


the s|)ocics. They have two pairs of Wlnt^s 
the first being harder and serv'ing to protect 
the second pair. All members of the grour, 
have biting mouth parts, with which th^ y 
obtain and chew their food. Most of thenj 
feed on live vegetable matter, but a f(-,v 
notably the maiitids. devour other insects 
Metamorphosis is incomplete, as tin* in;\vl\ 
hatched young arc similar to the adult 
insects, except that they arc smalU i .ujd 
lack wings. They do not have catcipsliar 
and coctwn stages of growth. Sec Tn^kct 
ORTOLAN, or* /d Ian. A garden bjini- 
ing of Europe. In the summer it i* found as 
far north as I..aptand, but in aiitiinm !t to.' 
.southward to the Mctiiterranran touj.tne' 
There great numbers are cauf^iit. iisualiy lu 
nets, and when they have led ja , 

fattened sufficiently, they aiu killed . : i 



prepared far tabic use. The ortokiJi {•' 
to the finch family, and is about il.<‘ i 
an English sparrow'. Its plumage is a nux- 
turc of black, white and browr. It I'i ulten 
seen in Hritain in summer time 


SctcoUfio Kamt. 

Thr common or- 
lolAfi beknev to 
the family Fnu- 
ftUtdar. lu scfrti' 
tific name is 
Emhfriim koHu- 
lane. 

ORURO, o 
roo* ro. See 
Douvia. 

ORYX, 

A large ante* 
lope, native to 
East and 
Nor tb-east 
Africa. Both 
sexes have long 
horns and long 
tails with tuf- 
ted ends. The 

horns areribbed 




OSAGE ORANGE 


OSCAR 


ou the lower half. They are desert animals. 
The chief species arc O. beisa (Somaliland) 
uid 0 . Uucoryx (Central Africa). 

OSAGE, o' sayj, ORANGE. A valuable 
North American timber tree, good also for 
iicilgcs. It has a milky, bitter sap and l>ears 
thick, fleshy roots. The roots and bark yield 
tannic acid, and the foliage is equal to that 
of the white mulberry as a food for silkworms 
Its most valuable part, however, is tiie 
hard yellow wood, now utilired for cart 
fence posts, telegraph poles, paving 
hl<x:ks, and interior woodwork. The fruit is 
ineclihlc. 

Sdenlifto Kaoxe. Tbc trci* be\otxf» to the ^mr 
(.imjly as the mulberries, Morac^at (sec Muliie»k> ; 
name is Mtuiura aura$iiiiU4i 

OSAKA, o' zah ha. A Japanese seaix>rl 



STterr m omka 


«ty of the country. See 
®^li«st •P<>hea by one of the 


liuropwn si^ caUed Jlal,c. and shows a 

‘“"goage- 

OBC^ The name of two kings wlio 

*907, except 

(or the years between 1859 and 1872, and 
w-ho also ruled Norway until the separaUon 
of Norway and Sweden in 190,. During th. 
interval above noted. Charles XV. eldest son 
of Oscar I and brother of Oscar 11 was 
king. 

I (^799-1859) was the son of Charles 
XIV (John,, who, as General licrnadottc, was 
a marshal of Napoleon Bernadotte was 
chosen crown prince of Sweden ^and Norwav 
by the Swedish Diet in 1810. and on assuru 
ing royal powder, changed his name to ( .harle^ 
John; on the death of Ch/irlcsXIII m 181K 
he became King of Sweden and Norwav 
Oscar was born in Pans, but received part oi 
his education in Sweden, and id' nti 
fi«l himself with the aims and aspira 
tions of his adopted countrv'. In 
on the death of his father, he came 
to the throne, and at once maugur 
atwl a rule of peace and justice. rc<.on 
cihng Norway to the union with thi 
sister kingdom. His esf>ccial dcsir*' 
was for Parliamentary reform, and he 
was successful in putting through 
eral such measur*^. His wife wd^ 
Josephine lk*auhamais, grrtnd 
daughter of Joscph.inc, wife of Nap- 
oleon. 

Oscar n (i 8*’9-'I907}, King of Nor- 
way from 1872 to 1905, and of Sue 
den from the fust date until his death 
He was the thud son of Oscar I. and 
came to the throne on the death of 
his brother, Charles XV\ From hi^ 
accession he showetl himself trul\ 
democratic, and won not only the 
respect but the affectionate regard ol 
his subjects During tbc industrial 
depression of the 'eighties, the ad- 
herence to Free Trade pnnciples 
weakened, and protection for agri- 
culture and manufactures was rcin- 
U^uced in iMj. Near the c^n i of tiit 
reign, iiniverbal sufiragowith propor- 
tional representation, ixiymcnt of 
members and oth.cr dcm«xratic re- 
forms were alsui inii-cKlucevi. The t\io 
countries pro’!j>cicd undci Oscar's 
sway, and he did his best to make 
of them one contented kingdom, 
but the desire of Norway' for inde- 
pendence was too strong In 1905 
the King was obligcvi to submit to a separa- 
tion, and Norway became an independent 
power under Haakon VTl. This w'as a 
great blow to Oscar; sontc l>elicvc it was 
in part responsible for his death, but he 
rafnsad to mort to arms to prevent the 
division. 


OSIER 
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An enlightennd niter and a man of much 
culture, as well as of commanding physical 
jiresence. Oscar stands out as a picturesque 
and noteworthy figure among the monarchs 
of nineteenth-century Europe. He published 
a volume of lyric poems, translations of 
Herder's Cid and Goethe's Torquato Tasso, 
and excellent Memoirs of Charles XI T 
He was succeeded by Gustaf V, his son 
by riincess Sophia of Nassau, whom he bad 
married in 1856. See Sweden (History); 
Norway (History). 

OSIER, o' sker, A species of willow whose 
long twigs arc used in basket -making and 
nicker work. This willow. 5 niijr viminalis, of 
Nvhich there arc about forty varieties, 
is a small tree about 30 ft. high, but in 
cultivation is grown more as a bushy shrub 
with long straight branches, bearing narrow' 
lanceolate leaves with waved margins and 
golden-yellow catkins. Other species of 
willow also are grown in osier beds, such as 
the French Willow {S. trtandra), the Purple 
Osier ( 5 . purpurea), the Crack Willow ( 5 . 
fragths), and the N^ite Willow (S. alius). 

The osiers grow 
in moist situations, 
and their culture is 
carried on in Eng- 
land chiefly in the 
Fen districl. The 
thin branches or 
"rods" are s<iaked 
in vats to make them 
pliable ; then the bark 
is stripped of! and 
the rods arc dned in 
the sun. 

OS nCNOMIKA- 
TUM, os in nom in 
ay' turn. See Pel- 
vis; Skeleton. 

OSIRIS, osVrts. 
In Egyptian niytho- 
logy, the husband of 
Isis and the father of 
Horus. He was the 
dying and reviving 
of fertility and 
of the Nile, and 
was also worshipped 
as god of the dead 
and King of the Un- 
derworld. According 
to legend. Osiris was 
murdered by his 
brother Set. and his 
body hewn into 
lourtaen pieces. Isis, 
however, succeeded in restoring him to life 
hr power, and Horus avenged bis 

mete by defentiog Set. 

OMa is MonllY repteMnied in Egyptian 



Broctse sutuc (Britkb 
Museum). Odgiiiaiaiy s 
Syrian god of ajiricaliuia. 
(Xkk becaixke IdeatiM in 
ErVf^ with local Gods of 
Ibe (head, and finally God 
of Ike Ntk and Um Under- 
urorld. 

Mi 


art as a mummy, holding in his hands the 
crook and sceptre of sovereignty. Thecenbe 
of his cult was Abydos in Upper l^gypt ] 
classical times his worship was introduced .1? 
Rome. Sec Egypt, Ancient. 

OSLO. Known as Christiania until kw, 
for long the capital and chief city of Norway 
the centre of government and now its h adinp 
port, this city is situated on the sriuth 
eastern coast at the head of Oslo 1 jord 
about 80 miles from the Skagerrak aii 
arm of the North Sea. The city 
established in 1624 on the site of an older 
town, called Oslo. The present population 
IS about 258.500. 

Tlic prinapal educational institub.m ,5 
the celebrated University, founded by 
Frederick VI of Denmark in 1811 ih.- hu 
torical museum contains two Vikiu^- shi's 
excavated in 1867 and iSflo. and a fniri 
that of Oseberg, which was later .added tn the 
collection. Between 1912 and 1021. largo 
sums were expended on equippir.ij quav&, 
and vessels up to 10.000 tons ran no v bo 
constructed in the shipbuildinf; yard. 1 he 
harbour is icc-bound for three inontiis m thr 
winter. 


'l*hc electrification of the State rdihs.iyi. 
from Os»lo to Drammcn is contcmp!ah*d 
The iridustnal interests of th< city nu.hi(Jr 
cotton and woollen mills, paper, niatih, and 
soap factones, foundries, and m-Khiue shops 
The pnncijxil exports are timljcr, wmvmI pulp, 
nails, coudeosod milk, butter, and hubs, (.f 
which the greater portion gf>rs tn Grwt 
Britain. Of the imporU, (ireat Hritairi sup 
plies cotton and w'oollcn yarn, inacliirier\, 
and ra w me tals 

OS^DUM* A very hard ractallK v bcrrncal 
element, the heaviest substance knowTi 


It is twice as heavy as lead, with a spocihc 
gravity of 22 48. Osmium <xxur.s in pi.tlinum 
ores, associated with iridium ^>a1;ic1i sccl 
ITie pure metal is in the form of a fine black 
powder or a hard bluc-giey m.uss, It is cm' 
of the hardest metals to melt, because u 
turns to vapour before a very hihdi fcai- 
peraturc is reached. When healed abivc 
200 degrees, a very irritating .suff-acatinij 
vapour is given off, which may cau.se to ^ 
or partial blindness by spreading; a ® 
metallic osmiiim over the eyeball, 
pounds of osi|iium staui the skm 
metal Js fsed to tip 
and is employed in making stamKirJ v^e p ^ 
uid mcMurw. F'lwnent* I'V’ . , he 
,re utMid in »olnc etectnc-liglit ’ij 
■ymbol ol the element w Os (set- t. 

article CHEHustav). pf a 

08 U 08 I& asms,' sis. Transfusion 

mixture of two fluids orWad- 

able membrane, *och « "onstmted 

der ekio. It may ca«ly he dcmonsiw 
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, tving a piece of parchment securely 
one end of a slass tu^ conUining a 
i. imn of sugar, and inverting the tube in a 
r'^of Utlr. «> tluit the water and the 
I tioi) arc at the same height. The water 
^11 pa-ss through the membrane more 
llv than the sugar solution will pass out 
' }’ water, and this mixing will continue 
" .1 iiicre is the same solution pressure 
"ahin and without the tube. Sometimes, 
tlic apparatus is large enough, w much 
uer vmU push its way into the tube as to 
t sc the level of the tube liquid 20 or 30 ft. 
rhis pressure of the water, which is often 
inanv l^junds to the square inch, is caUed 
pressure. It is governed by the same 
Uws as those of gas pressure; that is, it 
ilciKiitls on the concentration and tempera- 
\^XV of the two solutions. 

the osmotic process, food and oxygen 
ar( Hh^orU-d by the blood m the human 
ivbiv lu cookery we have examples of 
. in the swelling of dried fruits when 
loi.lrt’ ..I r, in the shrivelling of fresh 
iiiiU . vdieii placed in strong sugar solution.s. 
.uui in the shrinkage of meats when jiacked 
s,ilt In each case there is diffusion of 
through a porous membrane, with a 
Mvro sapid diffusion of the weaker liquid 
i-ui an example of osnK^sis in plant life, see 
Sat 

OSPREY. A bird of prey of the liawk 
lainil';, which feeds exclusively on fish, to 
(ihraiti \'hich it hovers and dives suddenly, 
M.c its iclatives on land In colour dark 



otr«»vi 

ScotUnd, where o«K>f«y9 
^ htV'J ^ show*, right, the oM 

bM. And Wt. hAlI gttpwn binl*. 
t^kotot 


alKivc 
nas 




a%vi..«. *'*"*'^ «•«»«. i 

•‘■Hi , , ihc beak is hooke. 

y strong. Occurring in all pert 


of the world, the osprey once nested in 
Britain, especially on the Scottish Highland 
coast. The plumes sometimes called “os- 
prey” are in reality common egret feathers, 
the osprey tx;ars no plumes. 

Scitoliftc name. PnuHitm tinlMcin^ 

OSTEND, os te nd’. Sec Belgium. 

OSTEOPATBTY, os le op* a the. A system 
of healing founded in 1874 by Andrew Still, 
who ojxjncd the first school of Osteopath\ 
in iHqj. It IS l>ascd on the two cardinal 
principles that the body is a perfect machine, 
and tiiat it contains in itself the remedies 
for the cure of all disorders, so that the uv 
of drugs Is unnecessary'. Dtsease result' 
from structural derangements of the huma’ 
body, which may be exceedingly small ;i. , 
far the most important of tliem beinu ^ 
spina) Icsiim), but cause interference 'Ait'., 
the nerve function or btoxi supply of tL- 
organs of the lK>dy. whrise resistanct i' 
thereby lowered. The Obteofath’s uork is Vi 
release the iKxly's rermxiies, mainly by man: 
pulative readjustment of the spinal or otner 
lesion causing the trouble An elaborate anrj 
detailed technique has l>een dc\elojx'd 

The prescnit tendency is to avoid streb^n.i' 
the theoretical side of 0^teoJXlthy (v^bicb 
not seriou.sly claimed, like modern medic n.e 
to lx: found*. * on the scientific stud\ r :' 
disease), but to retain the metluxis of man- 
ipulative treatment, ^vhlch, it is <.iainie<]. 
have proved the value of the system b> 
.successful resulLs. 

Osteopathy is not to Ife confused uul 
what IS known as 'manipulative .surgery.' 
or “lx>ncsctting " 

OSTMEN on EASTBiEN. Thk. 1 !n> 
nickname was given by the Insh t*^ 
Norsemen who settle*! on the east coast in 
the ninth century They wore closely aliiei 
to Uic Norsemen of Northumbria, and from 
their Irish Ij^sc they raided Scothind and the 
Outer Isles. Dublin, however, w’as stiil a prr 
dominantly Insh city at the time of the 
Norman invasion. The \v^wcr of the Oslmen 
was broken in jot 4 by* liiian Bom s 
victory at Qontarf. Thc’.r hostility^ to 
the Irjsh made them allies of the Norman 
inv aders . 

OSTRACISM, as' tra rti’m In ancient 
Athens, it vvas customary to liaiiisb citizens 
for political leawns. Whether or not a 
IJ craon should lx? cxilcxi was determined b\ 
a general Ijallot. t)ic votes being cast by 
means of earthenware tablets or oy^tci 
shells, on which the name of the cul|>rit was 
written 1‘h*‘ Oret-k name for theasc tablets. 
osfnUtOH, give^ us <h«' name *\stractsm This 
waanot a punishment lot any pmved oflem t. 
but was rmployeti simply as a |>recautjoii 
for preserving yveace Banishment usually 



<'STRkCH£» 

Simtk fcmtimmy x 

lastc<i al*out ten years, after which the unvavoiirv. After the whilt 
citizen might rettirn to his estate Therms tvjcarno n valuable aitich. 

ti^cles, Ciinon, and Aristides all suffered however, the biui wa.s hunt*'^ 

ostracism at some period. jw>rsjstenct\ and exj>oitfd in s .r ! 

In modem usuige, we speak of ostracizing slixk ostrich farrn^ that it i 

fiersons for srKial or moral reasons. 'Ilns ticaUv extimt in jt« native i .. 
expression means that such persons are in the les*> accr.sMliIc rcgimi', 
Ignored or banished from convcnl4«maf ostnrh stands / to 8 ft la'i 

ctrdejx. fKjiu iou to nxi lb f i) 

OSTRICH. The largest of living birds, •vstnrli has onlv iv, u t* <,s th<' t 
called camel bird by the ancients. fourth J he South Atu<n< ai. 

ostrich is a native of Africa and Asia. the Arncii* an ostnch, :s d.' 'ua 
and in former time?, great flfxks grazed over the true African vanel> b\ ih- 
both continents, Ostii dies have never been an additional toe (sre Km m 

killed for food, as the flesh is coarse and and the rhea arc placet! nx th^- - 
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, . Kvith two Australian birds, the emu aixl 

“ "’lli^warv (see separate articles). The cyc^ 
‘tihe («trich arc very Urge and the neck 
"Lut’t ft. i" Jeteth. giving the bird a range 
‘‘ vision which enables it to detect danger 
*’ . .iistancc of several miles. So powerful 
* itVlong thick legs that the kick of an 
usually directed forward, can dis 
"mc an-t even kill horses as well as men. 
H ii lees and thighs arc bare of feathers. 

till- head and neck arc covered only with 
■‘''Inse growth of down. The female has 
,,,l„r,-v and white or brownish-grey 
. hot the male glossy black l) 0 . 1 y- 

rill.ii .'n'xi wing and Uil plumes 


Scl€&Uilc Kune. Ostriches coiKtitu 
StruJhto <jf the l.'tmily Struthrmi/tif 
Afnran ostrich iii 5. c/imHut 


te the gcQus 
llic common 


OSTROGOTHS. See (mOihs 
OSWALD, King of NokiHrMrikiA (d 
642). Northumbria was divided into twt; 
kingdoms. Derrncia and Deira. In G17 \hr 
northern king, Ethelfrith, was defeated and 
slain by Kdwin of Deira. His sons Kanfrith 
Oswald and Oswy then flt<l to Scotland 
Hdwin w'as slain in O33 and Kanfiith became 
King of liernicia, but was liim'=^elf slam bv 
Cadwallon of Wales a year later. Oswald 
succeeded, defeated C:adwallon and madf^ 


,,i niirc vhitc, 

p,(‘ ‘•iioit wings of the ostrich are 
for night, but help tf* 
1- ,t -vcight from the ground; and 
< ‘ , ...fl^.l’it has a stride of 25 ft 
' sf>ccd, which 

,1 1 , i ; mik's an hour 
i ,,, iidridi i'> unusually warv as 
ij , V, >■' b<!t when pursued it 
.. I itvrit 1 wliile a siuglf' 
, ,!;f. < ,irin<jl ov'crlakc it, a 

,, I ; rible, l»y vurrou riding 
,1 , , , ill ijpffn their prey. t<.> 

ir v.ith \i l-icso, or kill it 
, ,1 ■ rJif, or .iTiiiw The old 

t 1:1 f^sti ich hides Its head 
i wle.n thn atciasl with 



’ f.ibh\ 

' 'Mti h has frci'ii two to 
■ 111 1 u lunils r ol iami* 
: ' ffirni small gioups nr 
iv-uh female depisils 
, I 'l )!! a tiicvilar hollow 



* , lie has out of the 

l.is t.>es 'I he eggs weigh aln^iit himsrdf king of all N.' ns.liia, l>ecem’r’i, 

■ 'n ostrich farms the biids aie the mo.'»t s -,1:-, vt rn';:!aee' 

‘ • 1. , more eggs by removing the 1 he Mercian dominate n whnl. had cauiC'i 

‘ s mature quickly and by the the death of I'dvMn ha l - tar ts 

’ m aths they have attained full out Chnslianitv rh^wald, h \cr.h.idL<e . 

V ;] i o‘:tnclies subsist on grass, converted in Sctitland bv pne-ts of the eld 

' ’ fruit, small birds, and Celtic Church, and* lie used h s inilucrA' 


' those in captivity are f*^ to help Saint Aida n m hi^- ‘hir.ary work 

■ '1 ‘ “ e: ver and gram. The ostrich He was killed in battle u;,- U't Pcr.ida <>! 

, ^ H of hard, gritty material Mercia. 

I' '* ' ■ '* 1' path, such as stones, glass. OSWY or OSWIU, of Northi m 

' ‘ h ov 'I'hisil uses as other birds hria (d. 671 ) On the d.r.kth m. G 42 of Oswald 

‘ . y ‘ ^ in the work of digestion, of Kotihumbna, his yv'unpvi brother Os^^ '. 

'Jr vAt( . I..IS been reared in capti%ity became Kmg of Bcrnv'ia In (.55 he avcnf;ctl 

\i , Cape Colony, Algeria and OswaUl by the defeat and vla\ing of Penda 

Ur iV. ^ I'^^comcs amenable to farm o( Mercia. Oswy In'cainc tiic dominant 

It Iv - - J t luay eighty years, ruler of England and reunited Koithumbna. 

\.ilur t ^ leatlicrs of commercial His control cxtciuled over most of thr 

ill IV i ' \ months, and }>lum- SeottUb I^owlands. In <k >4 Iv' pirsided ovci 

^ven mr * tv average every tbeSynod of Whitbv, at which it was decid<\t 

' w- change, of fash- that bis realm should fall into Ur.c with th. 

iKh liui . production of ost- Continent and foDt'w tlu* ii^ii:.s and cere 

vaiu" declin**d to a tenth of its monies of the b-itin (.huuh lath.cr than 

those of the Celtic Chuoh 
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OTHO, Marcus Salvius (32 -Of)) One of 
tlirec Roman rmjicrors who reigned for a 
sliort time after Nct<», ami whti were raised 
to iH>v\cr by the soldiers. Otlu> had l)een a 
taviMiTite at Nero's court. He stxurcti the 
throne for huiisclf by murdering Ins pre- 
ilcci'ssor, C^alba, an ohi man of 73 years. 
His accession wxs not recognizeiJ by the 
iiCTinan armies, who proclaimed their gen- 
n.ib \'itcllius, ICinjicror. ViicUius led an 
arin\' ti) Italy and defoateil the Roman 
forces, s\ liereiijxvii Otlio stablx:d Inmsolf. 

OTTAWA, Ontario 1 he capital of the 
Dominion of Caiuida. Ottaua lies in the 
'‘♦.mth-easi t)l the p!o\inee of Ontario, on 
hiUs ^i^i^g aUive thr soutlicm bank of the 
<Hta\^a Kimi, alx'ut i 2o miles fr<»m uhere 
tliat stream emr-lies into the St I^awrence 
at Montreal I he rity is joined l>y four 
lindges with HiiU, a I'rench sfx'aking city 
'^^tuat\*d in the neighliouinig j>ro\incc of 
(JucIk'c. on the opjHKsite side of the river 
It 1^ ^.c.nncctod wiUi Kingsltin, Ontario, bv 
the Kub an C anal 

Just alnive tlie city thn Ottawa Ki\c-r 
rushes ove: a picturcMjue cataract known as 
ChaatluTe rails, whotve name is Trench for 
U'iirr I b low the citv are the Kulcaii Tails, 
where tin* Ivuleau River, duided into two 
rhannels b\' Circen Island, flows into the 
Ottawa. 1 he natural lieaulv of tlic sur- 
roundmg^> has been presen etl. wlide the city 
itself has splendid parks, wide trecdincd 


avenues, and imiK>sing buildings. Potndi 
tion» 12O.S72 (1931) 

City and Structures. The city is divj ir-i 
by the Rideau ( anal into two parts t,> , 
Upper Town, oi wo'^tern part, is jirfd .-,. 
inantly Kngli!>h. aiui the I^owtr Juwn 
eastern part, is almost entire! v Trench D , 
Sandy Hitl district, however, which u, 
of the canal, is one of the most fashions j.), 
Knglish-six*akirig areas 

Conspicuous among the chief arclntcf tcu! 
features of the city ate the Parhaineiu bi iiV 
mgs, which stand on the sun.rnit *.j i),' 
highest hill o\crhx>king the river I h/ 
in a iiuxhfKxl Italian Gothic stvh. an i .jt! 
built of native sandstone riie ceiiti.d !,iii!ri 
mg, containing the halls of Tarliain.nt ; 
^70 ft long, and the mam tower is ;>,fj 
high Adjommg the main Iniili'nr.g i;.,. 

rear is lht‘ Tarhariieiitary hbrarv. a K,. : 

octagoij.d .structiirt’ 'The ‘‘oiiu'r <,[ 

these* great biiiMirigs wa> Lud i;. j . y, 
King T.dw.ud V’l I. tl cn Ti.tu w*. W i i,, 
T'cbruriiv’. lot.*), firi r'' iioiis!*. d.t:!’,.-/ ' o., 
central Inuldipg. Ihii it w.i , t 1 

and it K T.n\c dtuibh' its c»iu’.m il j,. < . ♦ 

A short do.MMce ti-'iu il,* r.piia’. < 
lluildings 1^ flu f hatea'J u ■- 

ficent holt'l \n the style ot .1 I in.r . j; . 
Dirtx'th a- loss the stieet ff«' i> i,'i< ; - ' ^ 
the east bank of t)u‘ Kido-ui t ;»:m 1 
Canadian National Dniun :• 

plcte<l in 19.. Atrumg otl.M I't! 



On thr Irit 


OTTAWA 

(h* die fifht b Ihe impmiOf Ch*teA*.* t.^iirfar, wltb • ^ Vhr di<lniu<- 

Pmt ovcrUw>Vh»< th- br«ire, wltli ttie PurliAineot littlWingi in iii« 
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OTTAWA, SnOWTKC TRK rAKUAHtHT IVK-DIHCA 
f*AW» ■ iiml ( ••dim A *r Farr# 

id.iUl 1')!?^ Airc the Roman C'^itholic Cathedral !iy the shortest railway route, Ottawa 

-1 .Noire Dame, Christ ('hurch Cathedral, loi miles west of AMontrcal. and 217 miles 

l4i!'i;.e\m Blfxk (cx’cupK'd by the post office north east of Toronto. 

dcj artim iU), the Royal Mint. Koval Obser- Together with its neighbour Hull, Ottawa 
v.itory. Dommion Archives building. Vic- comprises one of the largest lurnlienng 

Iona Mascuni, National Art Gallery, and centres in the Dominion, the lumber being 

( aim'gR* Lil>r.Tiry, Hidcau Hall, the residence floated down the Ottawa and its tributaries 

of the (iovrinor-Gencral, is outside the city. The Chaudi^e Falls provide ample hydro- 

Ihc* Canadian War Memorial, an arch electric power for more than 450 factories 

45 (t. high, was erected in 1926. Wood products are the most important 

Education, Ottawa has excellent provided goods manufactured. 
nhooB, a collegiate institute, a normal HiltocyA The site of Ottawa was first 
^hool, .several pnvatc schools, and the visited by white men in 1613. when Cham- 

nivcrsiiy of Ottawa, a Homan Caitholic plaints party ascended the river, but it was 

instifutaon foundcii in 1849 by tlie ObUtes not until 1S17 that a settlement of any sire 

*"^*'^h-»peaking stu- was made. This was named B\*town, in 
s arc much in the majority'. lionour of C.cAonc 2 John By (1781-18^4), a 

Industries. Ottawa s early British anny officer, 

to water traffic, but In 1854 Bytown was iocorporateil as a 
niuch that was formerly city, and its name changed to Ottawa. Four 

developed, it years later, it was selected by Queen Vict^vru 

trunk Hoes — as the capital of Canada. Montreal had l>ee!' 

ind Gran I T * t.anadian Northern, the capital until 1847, but had tiien forfcite<l 
Ottnu--A .. shorter line, its right to be the seat of govertiment by the 

N orthern Yark, The Canadian riots foUovring the passage of the Rebel lion 

hv j Trunk W'«re later Ijosses Bill. The other rivals, Toronto, 

y Canadian National system. Kingston and Quebec, were near the bender 
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STAK\ OTTAWA 

Plmtit i'titiiiJtiin K’ji/wvi) 

..n.l c\j)oscd to attack Thr fust 

I arliaracrit to njcol la <^ttana sat in 
and tbfrraft<rr tl.c cjty’i piov\th x^as rap;'! 
Hoo,' Inijx'nal I‘con<»nuc t'<Anf»*rcnrr was 
Im k: S'V I Vff’l J-'I M I’J-’LI i K? Nt I 

OTTEK. naui*' a J:t*>up ct 

fir land aitirrtaJ- ada[)tr<i to l,f< in 

water I'ho tdt'^rs f<>rn; a sul* tauuly 
llu“ weasel (amiiv cjf carnivores and 
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are found in all continenU except Austra- 
iaaia. Commonest is the river otter, whkb tuia 
a thick, flexible and long, laf^ring Utl ; 
a large, flmltiah liead; strong, laarp teeth; 


large nostrils, small cars and ryes; Kj.r.nj 
stout legs with webbt'd loc‘s; and shan, 
curved claws It is about 3J ft m r r 
length. 

The fur. like that of the In^aver, is < f 
kinds. The under Inr is short. so!< 
whitish-grey, and is covered by Ifui*;. s jr, ; 
hairs of a rich-brown colour. 'Ili(i,i 
are rapid swimmers, and they dive rx-n -p, 
after their principal foiKl of hsli. c., 
nver ottcis make their homes in huiu, *, 
l>anks of streams or in eaves aU)u- i-r.,- 1 

between Tebruary and Apiil. iwryi.,,. 
t>al>y otters are born. Th.e fm . , 

commercially for coat hnin^^s, eoll.i- ^ h 
and gloves. After the outer lon;^ h.,:! 
removed, the fur is often dycil a < > .1 . 
and S4.)ld as a sulvstilute l.»r th.t*. 

Flr ano Ti.'r I k mu 

Sea otters, found <udv r,u 1 .1 n , 

coasts, are Iwx'oniinr r.iir Ihf'ir 

shell fisli 

In the h'.i'd. Ii'^h? rnirn ' ui' 

to help tlu ta ui then t.ish ot tivint 
they have the corrnfiu'e.i .\n !\t’, ,, 
i> alv) trained t'> thi^; wiik iu' 1’ 

Scifntilic Kamr ^ \ 

f ufrnm/' of 11. ( ( 

orrERiJOUNi). jiuK . 

ottc‘1 imuiid'. left sa The, 

adavs the otter a /it.v* .d’l- ' ^ ^ 

I' genciallv haritrt! with ,t : . , i 

foxhounds and ott* f Ji-yMti 1 . 

In appe.iram e, c v r c h . t * . 
the o1tcih'Hirj<l hx'i a <i(\d >.l ' i 

hound al»ut him 1 he .1’ 1 



OTTKRMOeNLi 

rMn' FeU 


in. (bitches 2401) 'n»(' 

«inbl<» the btorxihouiul, tl.c rai.; !"• ■ 

»ping. e>'C^i (l.-irk .iu<l "“'‘J''"',,, b.ul- 
s haw, legs iKifccU) sti.uRi. . ^ 

oi»g. straight and lairl) loni,- j,,, 

d well siirung. Coloui K'*”;'' j (jw;., 
lite, pcppoT-and-salt, yellow 
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(.nctimes bUck-and-lan, and even white, 
iiid t)ie coat is hard, thick and wiry. 

OTTO. The name of three successive rulers 
I till- Holy Koman ICmpirc, lather, son, and 
graiiilson. Their supremacy continued from 

’'otto irthe Orest (912 973). succeeded his 
lithi-i I’lcnry 1 . as King of Germany, in 
f, lie 'vas at once forced to lesort to 
Inn- to defend his rights at liome and 
otohI The great nohh-s. putting furxsar.l 
(lito's hrolher Henry as their t^indidalc 
KH the crown, Ix^gan a civil war. but befoir 
Ottu could turn his attention to them, he 
iDiccd to contend against the Slavs and 
flungarians to tlic cast and south. Succcss- 
^ il in this undertaking, he later defeated tlu- 
n Indent vassals, taking from many of them 
M cir ficfi These he bestowed upon friends 
relatives on whose fidelity he could 
pend. 

\,x .)sr (^tto was summoned into Italy h\ 
\h-iajd.c. ^>uet‘n of I^unbarfiy. \<\\o sought 
j,. ; IkTcngar. a daiinant to th* 

I ui -iC voui to her liarul liy defcatmy 
I'.iiMgar and marrying Adelaide, Otto 
rnni.hd.ed himself slue. ply in Northein 
It..]” O.; his rclmn 1(3 t hr man)*, he had to 

.! .'L't an i:i\as} >n <jf the Magwus. whom In 
l-iiKi elv defeated in 055 Again, in </ 6 l, 
' to Italy l(* ‘•'•ttl” di'.tnrhan< cscausf <! 

I' r and in lU" ih .\1 >cat, at Honu 

by I’f'jH* John Xll Hol\ 


,r Ml Kinpei'.'r. 

f .xO r. Olto (hpOM'd the l’(»pe wlio luid 
.nixaHil hira, and ha<l Ins c-ahiwlaP phiidl 
I 1 ii.- r.ipa! rli.iir *L‘- lv<»> \T1I 
O'do II tliO sreond Holv 

!^ i.iii ] .njxTOT. uas tlje ••on of Otto I 
b” V ,e fioNMK'd dining Ins fathei's hfotmv. 
:i.l cnao to tho imjHnial throne in 973 
vMi’ii 111 K’siitance W'ltlnn a few years, 
lio'.cvr, ilic young honperor was calks! 
wjvri 10 meet several formidable enemies. 

. ”d 'iTfoaU'd siKXcssividv Henry, Duke of 
l>a\.iri.i; the King of Ik^hcmia; and 
Dflliair, King of 1'rauce, who had taken 
]\j -"Htsi' fti of Lorraine. Datcr. insurrections 
‘«i KoUic and at Milan led the I'lnjwof to 
cros:i into Italy, and he was successful in 
cstal.'.Khing his power in Apulia and C^abna 
I he Gree k cini>cTor, how ever, summoned to 
m aid the Saracens, and at Cotronc, in q8* 
Otto uas scvcixrly defeated. WTaile he was 
niaking plans for a cain][ia4gn against tlio 
hauccus. ho died at Rome ' 

(Jtto in (980-1002). tliijil Holy Koman 

sAs ‘'Is »»« 

UI but three y,Mr. ..iW. His mother an<l 


y<ar* ,dd. His mother and 

'dierottl?? until 

Otto received the imt>enal cn>wn from 


rVjpc Gregory V and began to rule in Ins own 
right. In ^>98 he was called to July to put 
down a disturbance caused by Crescentius, 
a Roman noble, and was completely success- 
ful He placed his tutor. Gerfx.Tt, in the 
Papal chair as Sylvester II, and l>eg.in to 
form plans for reviving the glories of the 
Western hniipire and making Rf^me again 
the great capital winch it hnd once lieei'i 
dhe Romans, however, rose .ig.urist h:m, 
.tnd h<* fiftl to Kav'cnna. win-re he di”d. 

OTTO IV (iih2-i2iH) Holy Rf'man 
ICinperor and •'^on of Matilda, daughter 
H”n:y H c»f Lngland. ar.il Henry the Lion 
Diik” of Saxon;, Klectrd Gciinan King jn 
opjiosition to Plnhp of Swabia in iios, h‘ 
faced iinnv'di.ile hirdiLties Lat«-r. quarr”] 
ling v\ith Die lie coriqu”’-”'! S'uthern 

Italy and wlnh absent \vas declared dejK)S(-d 
Hf died • jKii ,i\ #)'iririg to r*’ uss”rt In-: 
antboi its 

OTTO ‘1 tfMc j-07, ihe br 4 i.in;: of 

cJreeiv it i .l-Ta* ,f‘ n Ir..' i urk« 

\\ }.. o ^ j ( ■,:! { ; ” >' a-i r'x ' a. 

ird' T’fient St.it' . the f'.rcal P , \c-:s ^ 

lie cov.r. t., Ihi- V 1 ‘ .pokl f 
Lr.>'|H>:-! d-nn-.i D* :i. \ r i.'x: 

tb • • • ’.b : a . m ^ er • 

\l ‘ y < 'e..l V .J i , , ] p , 

J ( .!. t * i 1 .” N' v"- c S m . S.- ".i 

* i.Me 1 i”. t! . I . t 1 i - t . ^ >• ,'.cn 

T< . ' ' ' t il* '• I *t J ^ • MM. V . i 

int » ].;. . li , t i\ ^ 

w . n • ; » i { i »• n : ' 1 1 ■. . • x . * 
ii > * 1 . S I an I t il' ' 'll* ' i!’ ' 


I >S!t. r b ,ig. V ’ -...tl *. 

hi?g” yU:i\K- tl.e y .« lon.-en 

In iS.^< a ikSobi;i i-.-o) <”!'>;. > ii n 

jHihei rre".l .1 . ...o * 

apjv ii't ('.rt.'k Mon-.'- : . 1',' 

pulley »d the govei rnnr’nt (iinir..; »',■ ( •n'e'.i 1 
W.ar inc<'r'.'v<-d» Die p''a«)>!e. wh. 1 * . 

intJibre ih; tin siP.e of the l\us^-tvics !■ 
a !n;Iita:v r, :ng v.a’mj>chei] Ott.' S. 
the (‘'/aniiv. and n 1S03 tS.” Natieini' 
A^einb'.y clecie-d as their kin',: the recor ; 
son of Ci.risttai: I X cf Denmark Sec < tFor^ 

I of Gt'''ev.c 

OTTO OF IIATSBURG (b lu loiP I! 
Arvbdnke I rancis Jo^^ph. Otto is the 
M.»n of DbaTies Francis jos'^'pS., r»n\H;oi ; • 
.Austria, aiit*. td the Princes* of Vv»;:rlx 
Paima He is tie' claimant to tin ihionct ^ : 
Austria and Hungary, from whs h h > (ath ' 
wsts driven, but from whnh h ib..! r. ’ 
atvdicatc, Hui father died, m 10;:. a : ! Ov 
of Hap&burg has s.nce ai ad. 

relirrmenl. He has statt'sf that !h‘ SI ma!. 
no attempt at a €oup JV'rjr, ar^: wi'.I • /Iv .v 
suiiH' his hereditaiy ciown.s i.n ti v 1 
will (fd hi> vjph's Hnne.uv m -t "■ I'S' 
a kingdom, under .a Kegcnl \ < .Xn^tr, 
rovahsm s€H*ms to N* D» - m t a:, 
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ill the summer of 1936 csjiccially. a restora- 
tion apj>cared imminent- It is iKlievecl that 
this was averted for the time being by the 
non -interference agretMiient concluded with 
(»crniany. Though jierhaps a restortnl 
monarchy would lx.*st serve Austria's in- 
terests, a M'nous obstacle is the hostility 
(•f the lattle Jhiteiite, for those Powers hold 
territor\ once under Hapsburg rule and fear 
a restoratiofi It would proliably deal a fatal 
l»lo\v lo the Na/i plans for the union 
.u'filuss) of Germany and Austria. 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE. A name apphiyJ to 
the former Tut lush Kmpire. See Tukkkv. 

OTWAY, Thomas (1052 -1685). Dramatist. 
.Although tltway wrote a considerable nuiii* 
|j<*r of pla>s ftu the Restoration theatre, he 
!•» now iciiieml'eied ftn two tragedies onlv 
The Orplitti ^loSo), nsnl I'enue Prfieri'cd 
lda»>i- two w)n»h lemauietl 

jHijnilar nnttl well into !!;•■ nineteenth 
centur), <n\i d tivnr app<'al t(» then [utlios 
rather tha»i to heioiv: jiassion* ?;u h as 
wrvv Iving c\pli>iicd l)\' 1 )rMlen ant! t'lhei’S 
PI IIkp ih% iiu'd traginiies. Olwa\ liad .1 
inark<"ri indnence or. tlic c*')uiv“ ol I*'n|dtvh 
dr.im.i, .ui'l was laict U i esjKire>d>!e for tin* 
^MUJrl;t^M^ Ir.iet'^lv w hu h i>et,ajnr so ptjurhu 
in the ei4iitc‘'iit)i t.eiitni\. 

OUDENARDE, or nar* oi 

rvte Srcf r.ssiON W'a'rs 

OUDH, otL\i S4-‘c I’Nirro pKovtst ks 

OUNCE. A rncasuir of weight .and id 
In troy weight, the ounc<* is equal 
to »,»iiC'tweiflh of a j>ound^ or .480 grains, in 
iiv o{rdu[)t.>»s weight, it is ixpjal to one-six- 
li < nth of a p^MHul, or 4 Ui grams Grains are 


the same in all systems of weights ai)i| 
measures. The troy ounce is used in wcighiu-. 
precious metals, and is equal to the apotin 
canes’ ounce, employed in compouiuhi' ■ 
prescriptions of dry tnediciin^s and 
'i'hc avoirdii|H>is ounce is tlic unit <‘mp|,,v(,( 
in weighing ordinary merchandise. 

(The name is dcrixxHl from ihr 
iiiinn, "a |•wcl^th.") 



or St K 
Ph,^o II 


OUNCE. A name givrni K; tlw 
leopard, a memt^r of the lat lanu'h. 
home IS in the mountain regions ci i tiiua. 
,^vla Its rough, heavy liair is j)< ir! '.<1 ip 



UMSSfOwt oirresor, KiGOMA riM>vii«cs. TAUCAinnsA 

1 Ke uAHve irarrkirs mahe a «*-hltc paite from the rock and paint tbcir faces wi 

/f M F. 
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anJ marked with Icopard-likc spots. The 
ounce feeds chiefly on goats, sheep, or other 
aninial’5, but seldom attacks man. Its tail 
IS luoj; and bushy, while the unusually warm 
<oai ^>f protects it from cold which 
f l'<' family could not endure, I f 
thr .ui'I’mI is taken into more tcni|>cratc- 
tlic fur socjii turns darker. Si-c 
IJ,.; xvn 

Sci-ntUic Name, i’he- i»uiicc lo fbc f.imiK 

/ i-iiiit, Its sncunUc nnine is /*Wis wuia. 

OUTCROP. I he appearance, at the sur- 
(,i. , . <i! a Wxi or stratum of nx:k. Tlio hue 
r>l ont'T' p i> where tlie l>ed emerges from 
!w:natli thr next Nd alx)ve. The outcrop 
(4 varies (f) with the inclination of 

tf.. (1, greatest when they are hori- 

; iital f»r only slightly inclined, (i) with the 
.irUr ' teat in cs of the lanrl 

OUTT.»AWRy. TyiX' of legal pro<.ee<iing 
taken against a fKrr.son who ha<l 
I . , II d for a crime and did n<>t appear 

’( ’ v u, receive sentence. A jK'rson .so 

vSti.i'.Mi no standing in the law; lie 

<nrf(it.»i all Ins prof^rty and legal rights, 
i! f'very man's duty to capture him 
It Mas no ennn- to slay him if he resisted 
t ij't 1.0 , It was a capital cnine knowingly 
t ' !,.ir)*^air an outlaw If captured, he was 
j>i:t tf dealli on the mere prcxif of the judg 
rirnt .>f init IdMTy, if the original oflenu 
uas one punishable with death; if 
i.ni, lie uas liable to pc*r|x*tual imprison^ 
liKTU r, a infxliflcd form of outlawry, 

inxohing fuifeiture of goods but not sentenre 
of death or imprisonment, w-a.s introduces! 
in civil cases. Outlawry" in civil c:a«»es was 
alx>hshed in 1879- 
in cnrninal cases it 
i.s still theoretically 
possible but has lx 
come ol>solctc. o>\ - 
mg to the greater 
efficiency of the 
modem police in 
tracking cJowm per- 
^ns for whose ar- 
rest a warta^nt ha'^ 
been issued, and to 
the development 
of the system of 

extradition id 
oflfenders who ha\*e 
fled to foreign coun 
tries. Tfie last case 
of outlawry was in 
*« 59 . 

OUTRAN • e,X>' 

trim. Sir J*mi> 
(« 8 o 3 -i 8 <» 3 ). An 
*t*tc«nuuii. He w«s 



soWicr 


'n •Wnmw. He we- 

service of the E*m 


anil 


Afghan War 

j. -^ 9 . ^ rendered good service, and in 
1857 joined the expedition against Persia 
U was during tlie Indian Mutiny, ,n 1857 

."rnT^dr-otredT"' 

tiiniM.ll. Offircd the command of the relief 
forces sent to l.ucknovv. he refused to tak. 
precedence over (Mmeral Havelock, whom 

Oudh LZ'T"' "T ‘1“'^ Commissioner of 
Oudh. and lie I, ail a large ,«rt in the v.c- 

torious wiipaign agairwt tlic insurgents I 

' witiic home. 

rowlock 

ixtendcd to increase the leverage of the oar 



SAiny OVIKICGEP or I- rrsmv 
Ptoto Tff-wmJ 

In the Indian and l^cific Oceans, it ls a 
camx^ v^'ith a frameutfrk attacluxl to the 
sides, to prevent upsetting 
OUZEL, 00' rV. See Dippfk 
OVA, Tl)c name gi\en tfj the eccs of 
fishes, shell fish, etc. 

OVERBECK, JOII.^NN KkiKDKICH 

i8f>9). One of the "Nazaienc* jiainters, 
Gciman Calliohcs who Jived in an old 
monastery' in Rome, with th»' object of 
emulating painters of earlier religious schwls 
His work is typical of himself, subdued ami 
restrained, He lived a life of intense devo- 
tion and was the natural leader of the young 
artists. He is not accountcti. bv modem 
standards, to be a great j-wunter. Art, he 
held, was a haq> on which he vxould 'fain 
hear always sounding hvmns to the niaisf. 
of the Ixird/* 

OVERBURY, Sir Thomxs (i 58 i~ic>i^j 
Born HmmgUm. Warwickslme , eilucateti 
Queen’s College, Oxfiwd Through associa- 
tion with Rotiert Carr {afleruards \'is<'ouni 
Rochester), lie us>n royal favoui aiul xas 
knighted by James I m iCkx^ His cflortN 
to fire vent the niarnagc of Rwhestei and 
the div'tMced lady Essex brought Oxerbury 
into disfavour, and aftri his refusal to 
accept dipUimatK: other ahriSKl. he was, in 
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1613, consigned to the Tower as a close 
prisoner. In less than four months he died, 
and a jury returned a verdict of natural 
death. Rochester. crcate<l Earl of 5 >omcrsct. 
married Lady Essex within a few months 
A boy's confession in 1615. however, re- 
vealed that Overbury had been poisoned. 
The Earl and Countess of Somerset were 
v,onvictcd of his murder, but were soon 
l>ardoned and releasetl, hour of their 
accomplices were executed. Overbury was 
a learned and distinguished wTitcr. 

OVERHEADS. In accountancy, these arc 
the expenses of production that cannot 
tiirt^tly Ixr c!i.irRe<l lo one product or process 
i>tit can only be apjx'jrtiomxl These include 
uhat arc also known as “establishment 
chaigcs," I e. rent, rates, taxes, managerial 
salaries, maintenance of buildings, provision 
against depreciation of plant. legal expenses, 
etc. Such charges do not. as a rule, var\ 
from year to year, and normally tlicy can N* 
tlefinilely iclated and alkxatcxl to output 
Cireful costing enables one to ilctcrnnnc the 
actual cost of producing the total output of a 
\\orks. and when this has IxM'n ascertaincxl, 
tliviMori of overhead chaigcs to the iinit'^ 
of pr<xluction is a simple matter. Thus. th<‘ 
inanufacturer should Ik^ able to calculati' 
Ins selling costs ami add a iair margin i>t 
profit. Difficulties arise, however, when tin 
output falls xnd the aggreg.itr 

• oerheads has to Iv recoNercit from a 
stiiailer immlx*! of units poxbjcrtl 

OVERSEAS TRADE, D I r.\ R T M n N T i»r 

I k A OK Roaro ok 

OVERTCTRE, in iiuisu:, a trim onginallv 
f!‘ noting the f«ijrmng lvAr> of a dramatic 
' ion, but liter .v^rnethuig more 

lengthy and UKj^jH'fuh'ut In classical opera 
the overture frequent Iv stands by itself as a 
distinct a:>mj*>sitjon emUxlymg and. as it 
were, introducing the mam themes of the 
music that is to follow 1 hus. in the concert' 
lull!, it IS o.imrnoniy pla)e<l for its own iiakc 
as part of an ordinary programme, Wagner, 
who aimcrl alxjve ai! at musical continuity in 
his r»jxrras. wrote imjK>rtant and cUlxirate 
oserturrs, but joined them to the opening 
bars of the first scene. Wlien his overtures 
arc treated as independent concert items, a 
rnrxlific^J ending, usj^ally adapted from the 
hnal scene of the opera itself, is added to 
i>ring tlie music to a clone. 

OVID (Pt.TBLiV'* OviDios Naso) (43 
A D. 18). A celebrated Roman poet, bcim 
at Solrno, in the Ai^nnine MountainJi. ffc 
wa5 destined for the legal profession, but 
after studying for a time in Athens, he look 
up hb residence in Rome, and being un- 
fitted. through natural indolence, lor a public 
career, he contented! hiiniielf with one or 
two Subordinate offices. Sooo even these 


were given up. and he .spent his limt* ) 
writing and in the pursuit of pleasure, (jvi 
was tw'icc married while very young, i,,; 
each time divorced his wife shoitly afir 
marriage, and l>eforc he w\u5 lhirt\, u., 
married for the third time. 


About the year 9. an edict of August s 
iKinishcri Ovid freun Rome to Tonu. .» i,>. 
on tlie shores of the Mlack Sea I'lir .>1.,, 
sibic reason was the juibheation tl,< /, 
/fma/UMd (Art nf Love) Jafo in tiv , . 
barons country to which he had lus'si , 
wiis a most unpleasant change fm':. r 
luxurious life of a Roman man nf (,Mt> . . 

Ovid liim.self and his manv Irieiwh • . , ; 
rt*j>cated attempLs U) shortini tb.' i -:;. , 
his b^imshment. oi at least Iomm uw- ,i , } , 

of place; but ail siich attempts wu*' ir; 
and the disappointed jxxd di^d at b n. 

Ovid’.s ease of style and niusiial 
he was a inastei of the rb‘giar ft.i n .. 
spiiitCil play of fancy. lenijuMt d 1 ■ 1 

sc>rTOws of iiave weighed 1;: Is’^ 1 o- • 

r.ithei tlian ]»Tt duriditv' cd tb< n ia < . 

insu'l'.l rhe best of In’. ’ 
ciiuit- Ar\- A , /./>• . /;<.,. //m . 

{h'tlers fioui 1 eronii ^ {a tine, ■ 
^l<^■^e I i< g,Je- ) . /u'*f .sii < ' : / 

{('me', '.f (i rn T.t' 

iiilae t' X (l.rtttns fron 

a jH>».‘U»al cab'ud.iT .ind Ih.'' \fr:2 r. ■ ' . 

OWEN, b’om ». i {177 i I.' s, I: ; 

«d the < /»-4 iijoveui'nl *e. : 

Me wns Iwiin of ]KM*r pan rUai.w at '• 
Montgouo’i yshire. 
and I Kigali hJe as 
assistant to a hnen 
diafver at Starnbiru 
With small capital 
buTovvetl fn.un h»s 
brother, h*- set up 
as a fcdtor. hpinner 
in M a richest ei and 
quirkly won success 

In I7y<; he lye 
catnc part-owner 
an<l rnan.igcr of 
mills at New l.^i- 
nark, Scotland, and 
at once began lc» 
apply his principl® 
of industrial demo- 
cracy and factory 
reform in practice. 

He employed nO 
children unddr tliC 
acc of 10, and for those l>ctw«<'n • ' 
he oitablislicd iM'JionIs. lU j’ ’ , 

the supply of goods to I>i>^ h' ' 



1 . / ■ ;s I K 1 n ! N 
PJujKt ' 


»wcn eventually f»curc<l !.ol. ■ ; . 

New I.anark mills He 
ney subsenbed by rcfta"' 
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philanthropists, including Jeremy 
‘Intl.am and the elder Sir Kobert Peel. 
Ownis mills (juickly l)ccame famous for 
humane management, 
jiul he was consulted by many 
„,vernnienls on questions of i 
j ,. i,jrv reform. 

OWL. A large-headed 
-ohtao bird of prey whicli 
' M.ts for fowl at night. Species 
ff.und throughout th(‘ 
vs iilfl Sonic arc small, others 


handsome bird which hunts by day anfl 
attacks ducks and other valuable water 
fowl; this s|»ccies is (jccasionally found in 
Britain. Lnng-eared cnrls a]» 
jHjar in the wfxids of l>oth 
hemispheres, ^hort-eared t irh 
arc M'idely distnbutwl ovt r 
open fields and nleado^\ land- 
The fierce hawk owl, ver\ 
rare in Britain, also hunts b\ 
day. T\\c.hrown or tawny owl 
nocturnal in habit, is four.ci 
locally in w-ooded regions 

Sctcalillc Ktmet. Owls are ofti n 
f^rouped with eagles and hauk^ 
m the order Raptorcs, but mam 




MAK.s oh;, 
rkiHu Bemd 



I ACLff OWL or SOUTH AMrSttCA 
rhaUf ihtotk i 



HORSF X> OWL 

f 'Uikr Ckrrrjr A'tiM'ljm 


aio as large as some of the eagles. Their 
Cl cs arc esi>ecialiy fitted to see in very dim 
iiglit, and in the daytime they slwp in some 
i.c.‘cludcd siKjl. The eyes arc set close to- 
.;rt'icr and <>annol move lu their s<x:kcts as 
fit) human eyes, so if oi%ls wish to look in 
any tUreclioii other than straight ahead, 
they must turn their heads The sense of 
heanng is very' keen. As an emblem of 
wLsdom, the owl in the mythology of the 
Greeks w'as sacred to Athene. 


Ihoir bills are short, strong and hooked. 
The legs ere short and powerful, usually 
fcothcicd to the toe, The body plumage 
IS soft and thick, and the wings arc especially 
adapted for quick, noiseless flight. Some 
species have tufts of feathers which look 
like ears or horns. 


They prey on rodents, mice, squirrels, ai 
'dher birds and insects. The prey is usual 
swallowed whole, if not too large, and tl 
tiones and hairs are later ejected through ii 
rnouth in pellets. Holes in trees, caves, c 
juildings and church belfries are the favoii 
dt* homes of owls. 

wrwck or hens owi, la in. 
is one of the most common speck 
micl valuable aa a destroyer 

. The sno9^ 09 d of the north ts a laq 


oaturoli&U isohie them in the ordex Ufi^xfontui. 
The ipeors meoilioord alKAt are classed os follows 
»ct«^n owl, Flummes ntba', uvowv owl. Syclai 
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mftimi kam-ewed o»l, A$io thart-rvrJ 
At» (kmmtmt ; h»wk wl, Smit fmmm i brow.. 
mtL mrit Wm. The «»«le ««J b «•*» «<»»»>. 
ilM hotMd wwl {N AmMtoJ. B«*» nrfw-ewf 
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OXALIC, oh saV tk. ACID. One of a serie« 
of organic acids, of great importance in 
industry. At ordinary temperatures, it is a 
white crystalline solid, odourless, but has an 
acid taste. Its stilts, calletl oxalates, arc 
found in several plants, including rhul>arb. 
itock, tomatoes, and wood sorrel. (The latter, 
the liotanist's Oxalis acetosella, furnishes tlic 
name of the acid.) Oxalic acid is very 
IMjtsoQOiis. Antidotes for oxalic acid ])oison- 
mg include calcium salts, hinrwater, plasti^r 
and magnesia. 

The corn[iouiul is pre)>ared commercially 
by heating sawdust (cellulose) with caustic 
{Xitash and laustic .soda. It is soluble in 
nater, and is used 111 calico printing, in the 
bleaching of flax and straw, as a cleaning 
agent on brass and copf»er, to remove ink and 
rust stains, and in dyeing and tanning. 

CSieiiiieal FonDOla. Tive funtiuU for co^tals of 
oxalic acid 15 0,11,0, 211,0 In thK form it is a 
unkm of carlKKn (two atotm), Inxirof^ro (two atorml. 
and oxyseii (lour atoms) molecules of 

water (2H«0) When heated to the ci'>^- 

lab kwe the water molecules aikI the anhydriHis 
acid (C^ligO,) IS obtained 

OX-EYE DAISY. A sjjccies of hardy j>€'r 
enntal chry-santhemuin, almost as well-known 
and as popular as the common cultivated 
daisy. Its large vshitr iaveil flowers are 
excellent for cutting 'flic plots grow to 
2 ft. in height and flower coiomuously from 
June until inul- August. TJicy thrive m any 
go<xi soil and can be grtjwn tither from seed 
or by division of rootst<x:k. The yellcm 
o.v-eyc, «>inctirm*s calletl com mangold, has 
large, brilliant yclk^w flowers This variety 
flowTcrs in June and July, and again in 
(.>ctobcr and Novemtjcr. lioth varieties 
grow wild in many |wirts of England 


Sekatiflo Natuei. 'I'lu' white ox-eye is kitoHn 
ChrysauiktiHum Uucauthewum, .'uid tho vri;.,,? 
ox-ovr as 

OXFORD. A ( ity and ( fMoity lk)fo„:.], 
aiul the (’onnty town of <.>xfr»rdshirf i, 
lies ;i4 miles from lamdon, at the t:onflu< , 
of the rhanies and CTierwell. an<l h.t ^ 
population ot approximately 8 ^,rKx> 

.sc‘rvcd by (i W and 1 . M S Uaibvav . 

The first historical montimi of 
occurs in <)i^, but its legendary 
5 up]x:>rted by leinnants r/f conteiuj-. , 
buildings, gtH.s back for ncaily Iw. si*,;, 
prior to that dale. William the (d!: ic 
found it an iinjKntant strategic po*nt tj 
bordcM's of Mercia ami Wessex, ujk! , , 

It to 1 )C strongly lortifleil An ancimt t . , 
(**Thc Castle”) and a still n!'.yic ... 
”CastIe .Mound” liear witness to tir - , 
nulitary im{>orlance uf the (rswn 

It was not until the twelfth etiili:;- ii 
students 1 h gan to api>*‘ar n\ what v . • 

a prosjK'ious market town 1 ’.1 ( > 

century saw the In^ginning'^ 1.I the Cr ^<r i*. 
as it IS known to da^ . I he. gieat msl/ ,;i 
rapidly achu'vcd a pnsJomm.mt p.ii ' 
and the t(w\n <»<xupied a sub'-ej % i-'/ j', 
for over five liundred \e.o'? in r .f"; ' 
the balance has In^en re'-'toicfl le, tie : i . ■ 

of large nirla>trjal i-.ndert.iK iji; 
the mai'ul.ii 1 uTf* of inolm -i.ir-, a. d i 
steel pr<.Hlmts Oxford of to d.i\ ’ o .. ' 
ll»e < unous ( i'rt>l>inal M «i of :ir. ,1;' .1.,'. - c ■ ' 
le.irniug and a nuHli^rn ru.m-d..' ' 1:^ : 0 

Notes on lh<* I'r^lk'ge', will i-* to..*, ! . i < 
arth It* on tixh'rtl I rustTsit^ i li 1 . ’ 

however, runnerous places of '1 

are not attacluM to anv C ollege 1 1*' ' ' 

dral. the foundation <»f whu li 
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.IthouRh the smallest of English 
'."'Jf ,lrals abounds with interest. It is 
‘ .mc’to note that this Church is not 
"'‘■''^?/rC itlu<lral -if tin- b"t a'so 

.‘-^^l oM-hrist thur.1.. ve.thin the 
’ lanes »t "I'lfh it IS located. Other 
of interest arc to h'Uiid in the 
!?' Ls of St Marv the Virgin, and of St 
"."r n the-Kast.uith its Norman try|.t.aml 
, Mart vrs' Memorial. «lm-h comracmor.stcs 

^ i”,ihs of nishojis Kidlcy. 1-alimer 
,l„. ;i>-Ml‘s " ' . '-riio U-xlleian Library 

vorH'Wide reputation It m:is foundtsl 
' ‘live hfteenth century and refounded by 
"V Thomas Uorlley alxmt lyyK. J‘ 

• he nriv liege of receiving copies of escr> 

; ‘ )C oublislu-d m Hritain. I he new IkxUcian 

,l.inned to hold five nnlhori volumes In 
‘ f. 'ii years, the discos ery of a medieval 
'pamted Koom" m a hoo-a; svhich was once 

0 , un«n Tavern ha.s brought to light one 
; ,h,- most iniixirtant Sh.il«.-s,K-arian relics in 

• l',,. counirv. for It sv.as almost ccrtamly this 

’ "h the JH.X I slept during his 
si.ots to O.yfoid . . i 

Om oi tlu grcale.st attnutions to 
to be foumi m the Uiatmg facilities afi.jrdc.l 

1 its mimeious riveis and Mi earns. 

OXFORD AND ASQUITH. HeRutKi 

Hi MV iiRst Laki w(<S 5*’‘938)- Knglish 
.t.le-.'m.n raised to the i>et rage in 1925 - 
ilis M. 1 ..MIV was notable foi the Parliament 
•set, M m, which .lUilished the fiowcr of the 
lifnee f'l holds to veto legislation and thus 
i.ine the Government either to withdraw a 
Lhil or to .ijuva! to the ireople. A suspensoty 
(•r titlsiunc: but liic 

^syH'iiUor of lliO (.'omuions given tUc 
if ilfcianng a liiU to l/c a Mf»ncy BiH, in 
Ahab case tlic Lords could neither amend 
loi tlflav It It ^^as al^> notable lor the 
'.irujii;!*' fur ILune Kulc in Ireland, and 
linnllv ffT tho oj^cning of the World War. 
i’cn.onaliv crnibidcie^l cold and lacking in 


Featherstone riots was criticized by extre- 
mists. but was vindicated by a commission 
of iiujuiry. During the iV>er War he again 
estranged Radical ojiinion by his supjmrt of 
I^>rd Kos<‘lxTy .and those liberal Imperialists 
who refused to hainf>cr tlie Ihilish Gfjvcrn 
inent. The tariff controversy from i<)03 
onward gave him the of)y>ortiiniiy of re 
establishing himself m the favour of his party 
His appointment to tire Cabinet in 1905 wa . 
a natural result, and as Chant fllor of tlu* 
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.•nagiietisin, As<juith cained into a younger 
^;onc^atlo^ the habits of thought ana Speech 
of the Victunan parliamentarians : scholarly 
({‘lotation, precise and happy choice of 
plirase. verging ou pnrUxity, and a philo- 
^>phical outlook. 

Two years after lits graduation with 
honours fiom Ijaliiol College, Oxford, to 
>AhKh he had pnxeeded with a scholarship 
from the City of lx>ndon School, Aoqulth 
lx‘gan the practice of law, and became distin- 
guished for sound judgment and clear 
thinking, ijualities which also marked him in 
larhanicnt. His long service in the House 
Ujinmons began in iflS6. In tSgt he 
Secretary for Home Affair* in GUkI- 
^ one h last Ministry, and from 1895 to 1905 
as one of the kadei* of the Oppoaition, Kia 
citon in using troops to tupprM the 


Exchequer be was really tire govenimrut 
leader, IxcAusc of Sir Henry CaTnpWl! 
ikinnerman's poor health In his Rudget 
May. 1 90S. he laid the foundation upon 
which His successor. IJoyd C»e«TTgc, l>uilt up 
his old age jx^nsions scheme. In the spnr.ss 
of that yxar he succeeded Ompl>eU-]tanncr- 
maii as Drimr Ministei, 

The years from I9<>S till lus rrtirrmnn m 
1916 W'eie .“imong the most troubkxl ip. 
Hntish hivlorv. The problem of the Hous^ 
of Ia>rds was the subject of a coufeicncc o! 
membt^fs of all jutIh-s. but no s-Mution was 
reachett. The ilcslh of King Ltiwartl in 1010 
was ft>llowe<l bv a C*eueral Klevtion m whsc^ 
the Ubcrals lost iHnr gir-it majority 
liberals and ('cmscrvatiw wrre rtrtvirned m 
iiqual fttrengili. and Asquith was dejvndenl 
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upon the Labour and Irish parties. The lordships by WilHam 1 . IL^ father, alv 
various parties to the Coalition were in agree- Alberic, had by Henry I Ijeeii apiK)int, j 
ment over the question of the l-ords, and the Lord Great ( 'ham ber lain, an office iJjl 
"Parliament Act" of 1911 was forced held by his successors The earldom J/ 
through by means of a threat of creation of lumfinncd by Henry H. 'J his 
Liberal jK'crs in any number which might be family playctl a conspicuous pari in Kni 11. ) 
necessary. The I-al>ourites received the life, although Macaulay's panegym 
Trade Union Act which legalized the political estimates their imjxirtance : that llu ir li in . 
levy; the Irish obtained their Home Rule has liecome a synonym for "blue bl<»r 
Bill; and free imfKirts were secured against ness" is largely due to Tennyson, in v •' ! 
the Protectionist attack. may he also ascnlud the popular iiui)r- 

War Premier. In Ireland civil war was that it was " Vere dc Verc " 
threatening; armed forces were raised both Aubrey, 2nd Karl. siipfK»rtc,] b,hn i,. i 
m Ulster ami in the South, ami the resigna- his brother Robert, 3rd Karl, was oiu* <'f ri - 
tion of the officers at the Curragh showed the tw»enty-five guardians of the Charter 1 : iv rf 
danger that the discipline of the forces of sth Earl, was taken pru^jner with V‘Mi: ’ ^!, 
the Crown might not survive the test if they MontfortsJiortly before the b;4ltlr<,{ 
were ordered to attack the Ulstermen in John. 7th Karl, a rcnowmcd soMi^r i . Vl,: 

order to drive them out of the Union; yet at Crecy and Poitu^rs RoN*rt, j 

armed resistance to the law could not be person of wit and cliai in, w.as tlv* t ii « r \ 
tolerated with safety. Daring this crisis of liKhard IK who created him . o: 

came the murder at Seiajcvo and the opening Dublin and Duke of Ireland lb a,./ 
of the World W'ai. At first all jarties. by the Duke of (Jloua'ster and! mtl \r. 
including Insh Nationalists, .sceincxl to drop the rough fighting m# ii who bullufi t'/ \ 

old grievances and rally round the Croivn . king, and hr loust't! imbgn.itKu, ,,, 

and As<piilh. calm, even ten qx'red, and aside his wife, the J^dv Dlnlipp.s ; 
urbane, seemcsl the ideal leader of a national a grand<taughter of KMvvatd III 1: , ^ 
union In May. 1913, the Unionist leaders I.anceiona, a foreigner who !\.td ■ o!; - t. 
were admilteil into his ('oalition Cabinet. Kngland with the lk)>ierinii< ()i:. j; 
But disapfViintmenl over the progres.s of the i^Hb ix'rUin of the great lords in ot( ' )i !:. 
W^ar, further trouble in Ireland —t cm jKvrari I v dismis-sab but beftf-d abroa/i i\r t . .i" ; lu 
pacihed by the jMssing of the Home Rule lo'ik to arms, he \4as, howrver, e . 

Bill but the jx3«tjK)netncnt of its cmictmcnt and his fottv^ were .«w:;iiiered .d f 

till after the Wax — which led up to armed Bridge tn Oxfordshne, he hori .If 
rebellion in 19x6. a shortage of high ex plosivx by swimming. Jfe fbd to th» o.ib if'iii, 
shells at the Front, and a general feeling where he was killed in a Ikvu 1 in* !)e.ir 
that there was a lack of vigorou.s leadership. laiuvain in i ^<#2 Kirlianl, in th- <it 1ns 

led to a series of political manoeuvres which jn:)wcr. lia<i the cmUiltiud b'xlv r«‘ niiciod 
ended in tlic rctu-cment of Asquith in with stately ceremonial at l’;ii ! s b4jl{u . his 
I>eccmbcr, 1916; Lk>yd George ticcamr stern treatment of the forniej ApKj- 

Prime Minister in a new CoalitKin Cabinet. lant was j>robably a tribute to >\f 

Defeated in the Election of xqiS, Asquith memory To his infirm uini* Auhrty, 
later returned to Parliament and lwt:ame Ricluird H restored the earldom a xi thr 
leader of tii'jrse Lit»erals who refusKvJ to follow' manors, but not the (Tiainlx'rlam.si!i[' 

IJ<>yd Ckrofgc. In 1922 he decided the fate John, 12th Ivarl, a staunch lanrastiian 
of Mr. liaJdwin's admim.stration by giving was beheaded by order of l-du.ird D I'j 
his |>rov.sionai support to Ramsay Mac- 1461, His wm John. 13th Earl, was one 0 
Donald, who was thus enabler! to foini the few Lancastrians of note to support 

first IjiLour Government Within a few I’!axl of Warwick when he assumed thr a 

months the G>nservatives returner! to fx>wer; Rose; it 1$ said that the Battle oj 
A squith again lost his seat : and in 1925 was decided by Warwick's men misU mh 
he was raised to ’-he House of I^rds. The the tjonner of de Vere for the Sun m P 
next year he supported • the Gov'ernment dour of ICdward IV. Oxford c&cajxd .1 >i < ^ 
during tlic General Strike ami ofienly rcbokod In J485 his handling of j ..‘s 

Lloyd George for His attitude. This was his archers contributtd largely to 
last rntblk; performance of note, and in victory at Boswo^h. He wm res o t 

February, 192$. he died at his Oxfor^hire Gnat Chamberlaliiship Xiiwor 

home. HighWkdmiral and ConsUblc of Tmi . 

OXFORD. Eaels or. This title has been and he acted as Ix>^ 
held by more than one family. Aubrey or cororutioo of EltxalKth ,^nd 

Albeiic de Vere, created Earl 01 Oxford by high rominand against ^ lie 
Matilda, Lady of England, was the grandsrm against Lord -t. ‘i, . ,1 onr 

of AU>erK, who had been granted nwmennis dfed in 1513. Edwaro, 17 
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of the judges of Mary Queen of Scots. He 
u.is distinguished for wt and chivalry. He 
lirlii A command against the Armada and 
jlo vcirvivcd. to die in 1604 . During his 
iV-tiiiic he was renowned as a poet; in 
IcfVrit ycais he has been further honoured 
1 ^ heing numbered among the sugg<»ted 
of Shakespeare's plays. Jlis cousins. 
I , inns and Horatio, gra.ndsons of the 15th 
|/,.i \%erft famous fighting > me n ; Horatio, 
(Tijoyed the same cairn as 

M^rlU'O'ugh. was acknowledger! to Iw' 
i iii'Lt lid's l>cst captain of the day f fe sr*rved 
il.dland, where, fjcoi'go Monk was oik* 
,> offuers, and was crivited Haron \'erc 
, I 1 lininy in in-5. ten years Ijcfore Ins death. 
;!, •/, iSth Karl, and Holx-rt, rgth ICarl, 
i ’y'jUi killed m action, at the. sieges of 
Ij fifi*’)} iind Maer>tncht (k'oj:) 

Aubrey, ^oth Karl, fought fin 
,j.i- 1 He left no male heir and tlie 
; i.r' died with him in 1702. 

Hebert Hyley, l‘-ar! of tJxford and Mor 
‘,ri {woi i/*4| Originally Whig ^tcm^x r 
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OXFORD MOVEMENT 

cham!*r but in 1708 he waj forced to 
resign. On the fall of the, Marlborourlis in 
1710 he ^me ChanceUor of the JCxcliLucr 
head of the mimstiy, and, m the next year’ 
Earl of Oxford and Ijird Treasurer He 
opened negotiations with France, eiidm" th^ 
war in ,7,3 by the Treaty of Utrecht" He 
had lieforc this quarrelled wnUi Mrs .Mash.-.tn 
who tran.sferTed her great influence t., 
^league and lival St. John. V,so,unt 
Uolingbrokc. Harley had corresponded with 
St Oermams, but dws not appear to 
have favourrxi a Stuart restoration IVilinr;. 
broke, who apfsiars to have U-en vork..nc 
lor that end, fiersnaded .Srine tlia! Jlarl.-v 
was insufficiently zealous for tlie A;vdj'.a’' 
Churcfi, and in 171^ he was disimss-i Aft< V 
the ac^-ssion of George J an 
of Harley uji,? started but droj.prsl li rj.- 
was a man of taste and a jialron of liteVan- 
men i!is ability a' a inirjistcr ba*: ' - xur- 

vanously ass^^ss^’d. He was a heavy 'i 1 ' 
acct,)ii55ng to one conicriifiorarv' ir- -Z 
sv-idurn scdxT when be* c.>iifiTre<i uish. »n,- 
QtK-eri Jhc title cvpired with (uh 1,.^; 
of this Cleat ion in 18^3. 

OXFORD MOVEMFInT. The n,.::... e 
to the levival m the t.liarch -d Tne 
which l>ejMn at Oxford ir 183^ It « iii!:: -V; 
iaic origin w.is the suppres^i.^n Ia tJ:e 
Government of ten Irish bi rbojin- s 
In June. iSj3, Jolm Keble preai h-j 
Assize sernion sit O.vford uu Naticnai A’ 
lasy, considered to be the first st^^p in' T.t 
movement, .and in S<.'ptcmber appysiic i 
fim of the senes of "Tracts hr tlie 1 tiMes" 
which continued to U issued at inter vah 
for f<,mt >eajs. and gave the leadcr.s of the 
movement their name of " 1 rai^tanarA, " 
'Fhese were short papers m it ten by sNVw maT) 
rusey and others, aiming to present the 
whole Church as the Ifivine S<.<ictv 
which the AnghcAn Church was a Wur 
branch, and treating of its doctnne ivlitv 
and worship from a Catholic point oj \ icw' 
l"hc four chief leaders of the revivt’ 
wens Kcwinan. Fusey, Keble and K is 
Fronde, all men of weight in the Hnt'. crsitv 
and their influence Inwight a vesy large 
nomher of adherenU to the moZemfut 
which ticcame almost ixipuUr Put this 
^de favour disappeared on the publication 
of Tract 90 by Newrman in in it he 

^ued the thirty-mne Articles of the 
capal>le of an entirely 
Qitholic mterpreUttoa, and from aiat time 
the movement tendcMl to be looked uivm as 
» contpunacy to throw the Anglican Church 
into the anna of Rocne. 

at the movement extended its 
ponrtplee to the paruhet and was seen to 
ir^dewotkMi to the ckfgy. who re\'i>wd 
wkI brif htecwd the eervicea. cleaned and 
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adorned the churches and promoted the boundary for nearly 8o miles between {{c i 

extension of the Church's work, it rapidly and l^hlade. The beauty of the clialk 

gained strength, bringing a new spirit and where the Tliamcs flows l)etwc^n thf^rn 

new life into the Anglican Communion, a terns and the IJerkshirc Downs is well k nr ' 

fact which was generally acknowledged in but the quality of some of the uppti 
its Commemoration of the Centenary of the cs|xx-ially l>ctwren Oxford and I vusl ^ ^ 
movement in 193J where it IIouts ixmciith the wKXKh'il sIcmw'*' 

OXFORDSHIRE, A south midland county Wytham Mill, is little inferior, h! n ’ 

of England, with an area of 470.808 acres |iart of its course it is somelimes knoyM, ' 

and a i^pulation of in 1931. the Isis Of its trilmtancs, the nuvsl 1,. ' 

Physical Faatnres. A wUle l>clt of the taut arc the Chcrwcll. which flows 

central portion of the county is le\‘el ami Oxfonl. the Exirnkxie. inirsinng .i in.tu'j, 

uninteresting, 
especially to the 
north of the city 
of Oxford : but 
tl>e uplands of 
the north-west 
and south-east 
arc districts of 
rare distinction, 
and within the 
county arc some 
of the loveliest 
reaches of tlie 
Thames 

The count y 
may be rcgardtxl 
as a kind of 
elongated l>asin 
placed in a 
south-east 
north-westerly 
direction In 
the north-west 
the highest 
ground is part 
of the Cxitswold 
Kidge, with a 
mean elevation 
of 500 ft., rising 
to about 780 ft. 
near Great Koll- 
right. sloping 

steeply to the of the 

north and west and more gently to tl»c river valleys, the Thames and i" 

south-east. The uplands aie genenUly bare decidedly humid, 

and calcareous, but the eroded valleys, Hiftoiy. Of Palaeolithic in.in tlic tiacts 
many of them ilvu^Ay defined, are well- arc negligible, but there is evift' iuv, 

woofled amt contain the majority of tlie some scattered tribes of hV^lithic um” < 

vtilages To the south-east, and divided in these parti Nothing is * 

from these uplands by a narrow valley, ia a tril)e or trilKs who were settled h'l 

wide tableland which extends from Burford first centuries n.c.. though it y' <“ ‘ 

in the west to the Ouse Valley on the that the I>obuai were in o<cup.itrj'j ' 

borders of Buckinghamshire and k fre- of the country to the w^t. and a ' ^ 

quently over five miles in breadth. It is parts of OxfordUhim. 1 hese arc 

broken by thr«?c nver valleys. To the oflered a itoitt resistance to • 

south -east again ^ across the plain of mid- commander, A ulus Plant jus in a , 

Oxfordshire, is the beech-clad escarpisicfit of Romans themselves institute 
theChtiterfia which includes the highest point ing developments. i/onians on 

in the county* over 800 ft, at ShinMini Hill. From the .mDortant parf 

The vrhole county falls within the water- ward. Oxfordshire played ' • ^ ground 

•lied of the Thames, whkh forifts the southern in British history. It was 
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fijr several centuries between the rival king- 
doms of Wessex and Mercia. At least two 
great battles were fought in thecigl^th centurv' 
— the earlier at Uurford, when most of the 
county fell under the sway of Wessex; and 
later at IJenson, when the ground was re- 
covered by Mercia. At this time, tiX*. Dor* 
Chester was the of the bishopric of 
Mercia, and was. witli sionie intcrrujitions, 
the opisco|>al si'c lirst of Wessex, then of 
Mercia. .After the Norman Conquest, this 
Sec became centred at Lincoln I'he eleventh 
century has 
varied tradrtions 
the inroad.s of 
the Danes 

After the Nor- 
laari Conqu''st. 
castles uerc built 
at CKford, Dor* 
c.hef t*’'r and else 
where At the 
o^Hjning of the 
Great C:vii War. 
lianburv was a 
strong Parha- 
iTi e n t a r y for • 
trci^s : but after 
the Moturv of 
King ('harles at 
1:1 2^42. 

Banbury' surren 
dered. and there 
after the o>unt> 
was solid ly Kuy- 

ah*.t. Oxford finally fell to the Parhamcn 
tanans in June. 1646. 

The county lias but little part iu sub 
sequent history. 7' be most tk» table ten* 
dcncies have ’ocen thr il*!vel**pment of Uie 
university city and the intr«vhjclion of in- 
ten^ve mcthoils of agnculturc At the pre- 
sent time the county returns two Memliers 
to I^ariiamcnt for the Banbury and Henley 
Divi.sions respectively, In addition, the 
tK>rough of Oxford return,s one Mcmt^er, 
Commiuiicstiofut The county Is well served 
by the G.W.K Water trausport on the 
Tbaines i* considerable , the Oxford -Bir- 
raingliam Canal, which follows the course 
of the CberwcU, %» *1^ in use. 

Agrkuttan and Industry. More than 70 
per cent of the total acreage is under cultiva- 
tion. Only the Chiltem ridges and the 
bigheat ground on the CaUwolds are un- 
sfiTiabte. The principal cereal is wheat; 
oats and barley also are important. Daisy- 
farming is followed round Oxford and 
Baotmiy. The Cotswold country was for- 
metly noted for its sheep and. though 
the charadcristk CoUwold breed has 
largely died out, many sheep are still raised. 
The Cherwell basin w chidly permanent 


I)astuic Pig-breeding has been u-tn^ 
recently 

Histoncally. the woollen indnsfr; 
first impv>rlance, and as early as t!>. 
teenth century Cotsuobl wool \v,i/ 1 
valii#.*d, rho survival of this rnav b- v 
the continut^l manufacture of bl^rv 
Witney The nciglilx>iirho<xl of o.-f.,,. 
Ixcome industrialized during (iv 
century. «ind is asscKiaied parti( ul.i/i, 
the iiunufarture of motor vcluflt ,[ 
pressed steel for motor-car l,v,|w: 

\mm* f!i 
Irio'v 




' i: ' 

Knjr,ht;. " iioar IL'Ilrii'ht, .i*. 

Stone " r.cAr Stt-cpl** ff'.irt 
<-tonc vikI*. of irTq)^>rtan' e <. 

.‘tied on the count) bon])!.r. - 
Kollriyjit I'he *.tv)ne5 at : ^ ' 
hyMlly a, ' Tlv Dcvjls QiioA 
but<*<l to .1 siinilai Ih ■■ 

of early eritampnier.ts at "ia i ' ' 
and on (i-hastleton Hill 1 S 

penod. there arc remains of .M ' - i 
in Blenheim Pork, and of iU!"S' ■ ) 
road near Alchet»tcr and D h ' ^ 
the Saxon pcricK! little hn-, 
cept in the towcis of I-atii^fci'I < : 
Cavcrsficld Chiu'ch. Of Nnic'ci - 
architecture TfHey Church i:> a m t ' 
example. . , 

Chid Towns. The county toA. • ' ' 

(which soc). Wipodstock ks also d-v ni“ 
a separate artick. , , . 

Danbwy, A Municipal I^oukIi ^ ^ 

ket town, with ho area of 4^»33 ‘ ‘ , j 

papulation of r3.953 , . ..n i 

largest town in the county a ^ 

facturing centre of some ^ 

cattle market is one of the D f ^ 
Midlands. Features of of th<- 

include a small fragment of th 
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,«.c!ftl.-c<-ntury castle which was at first a 
uri- of the bishops of Ijncoln. 

Norton- A Municipal Jlorough 
Vn> irket town, with an area of 2456 acres 
i M)OPulation of 3489 in 193 ^ : a ty^ncal 
; ‘ iid town. The first charter was granted 
' rhe rciirn of King James I. and the rnariu- 
Vine of woollen goods and gloves which 
'Vn rislu d from the Middle Ages i.s still car- 
1 DTI The church is one of the most 
"V irtvijije in Oxfordshire, and contains 
u ihntc^^nth-ccntury workmanship. 

“ V;^ t^»- Thames. A Municipal liorough. 

..Vh VI ar.M of 549 and a poj,ul:Uion 

V in : l^s^t knowTi as a I^Kiting 
The Koyal Itegatta. which was in^ 

.,V t’ -' annually in July. 

W-'ORD UKIVERSmr. The oldest Uiu 
./r, j i tin- Hritjsh Krnpire. origin is 
' defined. liy tradition ()\foiJ 
- titre of ciiUuTC of the Driiidicai 
, ' ^ •< ir cording to other authontii^s, it 
‘ ^ d as a City of learning during th.»* 

. , vd The earliest denriite 

mo; ire t o.incctcd with the savant 'lK:rt 
, ,, > ..Mve course's oflectures at Oxfc*ril 
1; r -r t li.df of the twelfth century. Th- 
. ; tir'fr authenticated record is in cor.- 
witti Tt Trideswide's nunnery , 

V ,< 'i \\ A , f-tablished in the cightli ccniurv. 

1 otod for Its learning It wa^ 

' i-tsl '.'vin^ to lehgious Ixxlies. such as th^ 

I , ,iT ’! r ipc and Ci'^lerci.'ins, that the definite 
:j r. ftf tlie University f>ccurred 
uiN! tn (‘olloge IS agreed to Ik; the cat best 
• ' .u h •.inflation cannot t>c later than 
i:; i Sm- c that time, new c<»llcg< s have 
i.< hL.fl-d at more or less rrgulai 

i L< h ,t..ry f.d the University in the Middle 
WAS h*rg., ly concerned with t)ie great 
p- A<r. which v.erc invested in the Chan- 
‘'il'ji L. ( f'lvi. an<l the consequent ill-fceling 
rt<'jltoi iKtiveen the University and 
t!i' hiwn .uitiioriUcs. The fourteenth cen- 
tum iioublc for the widespread inci> 
•[f'r.u' r>{ town and gown riots, followed by 
tiM scK ssinn of a number of undergraduates 
to Stamford, which for many years rivalled 
'xford as the principal centre of learning 
1 ' upland The powers of the University, 
vurvei, were confirmed and increased by 
‘^oyal Uiartcrs granted by many of the 
^>nps of LtigUnd. The Great Civil War 
T Univcfsity as 

tlV period it r^uaed 

-ST,,';.s:Lsr"- 

(lOiQ.ioji&r'* *<oyal Commission 


greatest general interest ajn 


that the scholarships are now awarded not 
on merit alone, but with regard to the finan- 
cial circumstances of the candidate, and that 
a definite retiring age has been set for Uni- 
versity tutors. It IS commonly held that 
the former innovation may lead to a deterior- 
ation in the standard of scJioIarship. 

Constitution. The chief legeslative lively is 
C>)ngrcgation. comfx^sed of the executive and 
teaching staffs of the colleges and the Uni- 
versity itself. Convocation, which comprise, 
a large number of senior graduates, has a 
restraining influence on the dcx:isionr> of the 
Congregation, while the Hebdomadal Council, 
wdncli includes the Chancellor, Vice Chin- 
ceilor and iTociors, is the b>tiy mij 

rnately connected with the government of 
the Ihiivcrsity, initiating all h rislat'on 
for subnussion to Congrcpati< c; ]n theor-. 
the chief ofRciai the Ch.tJicf r, p..ncra!l\ 
a public figure clerlod f, .r life i v Uoii’- o*' alio : 
But. in f.'ivt, the rhit-f tid:niTn'l/aLi\ 0 r- 
ity resides in the Vic<‘-Chaou*n<ji , ^ no 
t]'rt/-d annually, and in lie pro'tois, ".fy 
are r^*^f/ors;l>le i*»r inamtainmg vUsciphn^ 
in iclal'.on to the to^n 1 he volh-pes ari* 
indej-x raj< rit corpiyrate ni*.::,]} sell 

gv.’\crmnj^, hut subject to the per.oral 
Uiuvcr.*'ity’ statutes. 'I he iplmaj y office: 
of each college is knrju^i as the U<.ar. The 
X elation bctwx-’cn the colh.pes :s lUon cicitT 
5cc‘n in the fact that 1 rein:.'. lion :s 
partly by the Unixersity p:s>fes>;rB and 
partly by Die tutors cd ir.e allc£:f'<‘ 

The uncicrgrvidiuates are ab)ut ^oy^ ni 
number, resuiing parth' in the cuT;vce,s an-i 
partly in bcensed lotigsi'd"-- A :cm'.T'?icc- cf 
mne tenns (geneiAHv tliris: NcaiS' i.* 
necessary qualifit.^it)vvi f.: puxeeding to a 
l>cgree. Most Degree occups throe 

years, but Literae Huma:m'rc.s— the com- 
bined School of ChvssKS, and cd l^liTvO'^iphy 
and History — Ls sjiread user four soars 
There are ten faculties. Thc( dogy, l-a\\ , 
Medicine. Lit. Hum . Modern History. 
Engbsh Language and Literature, Malieva: 
and Modern Ijinguagcs, Oriental Languages 
Ph^'sical Science and Biological Sciences. In 
addition, there axe lucrc recent SchocLs of 
Musk and of Politics, Philosophy and Eco 
Eiomics (Modern Greats). Admission to the 
University, known as Matikulabon, is 
granted after admisiuon to a College. Hall, 
or Society, To obtain admi^ion to one of 
these, except when exemption is grantee! . 
it is necessary to juiss a preUmmary^ exam- 
ination known as Kcsponsxons. The follow- 
ing is a list of the Colleges in alphabetical 
order, with the date of their foundatkm (in 
some cases only approximate)- 

AttSoai‘3, 1437; IWilliol. W63 ; Hrasentwe. 
1509: Christchurch, 1546; Corpus Christi, 
S517; Exeter, 1314. Hertford. 1874: Jesus, 
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1571; Keblc, 1870; IJncoln. 1427: Mag- 
c!aien, H58; Merton. 126-4; New, 1379; 
Oriel, 1326; Pembroke, 1624; Queen's. 
1340; St. John's, 1555: Trinity, 1554: 
University. 1249; Waclham, 1610; Wor- 
cester. 1714. 

l.i addition, theie are two Malls. St. 
l^dmtind Hall. 1240, and St. Peter's Hall, 
1929. Campion Hall and St. IVnet’s Hall 
are restricted to members of the Society of 
Jesus and to members of the l^^nedictine 
\blx:y of Anipleforth respectively, while St 
C'aihcrine's Society comprises the iion- 
collegiate students. Ruskin College is a 
labour college which has no direct connec- 
lion with the University. 

Women undergraduates number about 
Soo and have their own colleges and halls, 
ihese arc Lady Margaret Hall, opened in 
1S79, and incorporated in 1926; Somerville 
College, 1879: St. Hugh's College, founded 
HI 1886, and incorporated in 1926; St. 
Hilda's College. 1893: and the Society of 
Oxford Home Students, 1879. 

OXIDATION, ok sid ay' sh'n The process 
which takes place x>hen oxygen c<»mbifics 
chemically with any other sulTStancc (see 
OwGKN). The comjxiund which results 
from the union of oxygen witli another ele 
ment, or with compound radicals, i.s called 
an oxide Tlie substance to which oxygen is 
added is said to be ox%dued. A gexxi ond' 
iring a^ent is on#* that gives up its oxygen 
to a substance more readily than air. I'he 
substance deprived of oxygen i.s rediued 
KxamplcS of oxidation are the rusting of 
iron, the burning of magnesium in air. the 
transforming of cider into vinegar, the pro- 
cess of breathing, and the decay <»( vegetable 
and animal life. Oxidation may l-e slow or 
hist. Hreathing. rusting and decay arc ex- 
amples of slow oxulation ; combustion, 
accompanied by heat and light, is rapid 
oxidation. A familiar example of the latter 
IS the explosion of gunp#)w dcr. where the 
cliarcoai and sulphur arc oxidire<l by the 
decomposition of nitre. See CoMnusTioM. 
Rust. 

OXIIP. A plant of the firimuU species, 
a perennial that flowem in April and May. 
and can occasionally Jbe found growing wild 
in woods and pastures. Its yellow flowers 
are salver-shaped tn a stalk^ umbel (t.e. 
umbrella-like), which distinguishes them 
from the primrose. It is probably a hybrid 
of the common primrose and the cowslip. 

BtktaMe Vsflie. PrummU ela£*at, 

OXUS» now called Amu Dasva A large 
rivet of Central Asia, rising In the plateau 
land at the confluence of the Pamln and 
Hindu Kush rmfi|ci and flowing in a mainly 
north-westerly direction into the Sea of 


Aral. The greater part of its length of about 
1300 miles is navigable by steam ves^is 
In ancient tini€.s it is belie veil to have flowtvi 
into the Caspian, and its earlier coursr* j. 
partly traceable across the semi-desert to 
the Balkan (or Krasnovodsk) Gulf cin tli ^ 
sea. ‘‘ 


OXYGEN, ok'sijrH. The mt>st abundant 
of the simple substances or denier. ts \\ 
owe the term oxvf;eu to the Trench chenp i 
Antoine Lavoisier (1743* 1793). 'dio. thud, 
irig that the dement was an csseniud j*..,, 
of all acids, gave it a name nieaui )^' «/!/ 
f>roducer. Hy volume, it constiliii,«s 
fifth of the atmosphere, and by wei^iht abo., 
one-half of all the rocks and ei^ht-uiutli. ..1 
water Oxygen is combined witli bi.jr.);,..! 
in water, the molecules of which c(u..ist !: 
2 atoms of hydrogen to i of oxygen u 

is a little heavier than air. and 
colour, (xlour or ta.sti\ Its symlvil 3 , {t 
its atomic weight is 16 It i.s cumIn \ w 

in the laboratory by healing m a >1 ; 

retort a mixture of |x>tavNinni ( hloi U( . 1 , 1 


black oxide of mangancM*, and coilc. v 
gas in inverted jars over water 

How Oxygen Supports Lile. H an muum 
or a plant is dcj)nve<l of air. it f!;ov li. 
respiration, the air is drawn into tbc luu; 
there it givejj up a part of its <jvy^'eii to t; ' 
bUxKl, which distributes the c*.\y.;. ; Vj ■ 
jiarts of the iKXly, so that it uith th- 

tissues, or oxidurs them, aiid in tlr.s 1 
the hcMt IS prcjduced which keeps the 
at a uniform tciiijK^ratuie Am<»n^' !i. ■ 
products formed during this pr<A e*"? uiri-. : 
divixidc, which is exj>elled from the y.-i'-. 
through the lungs. Oxygen thn^ s ti - 
bhxKl 

Plants, on the other hand, take m a 1 *:m 
quantity i>f c;ail><m dioxide ihrMUcj! fh' '' 
leaves and give oft oxygen, but He. .id'- - 
takes place only under the inthi'^ntc 
direct sunlight. At night, wht n He \ » « 
not manufacturing food, they -ne umiic 
oxygen and giving out carlxiri diovi ic S ' 
Carbokic-acid Gas. 

Um of Oiyren. Ox»;en fome- 
combinations in Nature, and \mHh>^>‘ ‘ 
many common processes would lx* 
siblc. Tires would not burn, and inAiu . 
stances, such as iron and steel, couM no . « 
product; but the pure gas was no n ^ 
recently considered to be of any 1'^^ 
use. Oxygen is now frequently used t 
store a jicrson who has been su 
one who is unable to ^ 


in cases of pncumrinia. 

Divem now c-arry tanks filh'd " 
under |?rcssiirc Without inur 

could remain under dw 

Avlatom who fly to great hcigM 
provided %vith oxygen apparaiu 
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OYSTER 


in the air acts as a purifier, and aids in the 
disposal of sewage. 

For commercial pur|X)ses. oxygen is storctl 
under great pressure in iron cylinders. 



AT CAVCAtf, SOKI^AVDV 

rWi.' V A- l\ 

When mixed uith hydrogen in projx>rtion of 
i parts hydrtjjEfcn to i of oxygen and burncti 
at the mouth of a tulK: tvith a small aperture, 
it iorjxxn an uitenMiv hot fiamc 
/called oty hydrp^fn). Under high 
pres'^isrc and at a verv 2o%v tempera - 
lure, oxygi'n can lx? lifpieficd, I- or 
commerci.'J purixi-ses it n matle from 
hquid air 

During the W orld War a l^juid- 
oxygen explosive, usually rcferwl 
tu as U <y X , was invented in Ger- 
many for uv' in industrial blasting. 

L O X is in a jjaper car- 

triclge filled vvilh an ali-sortient 
material, such aus lamp-black. The 
cartridge is saturated with liquid 
cixygcTi, and then detonated exactly 
like a dynamite carti^lge. llecausc 
liquid oxygen evaporatea rapidly, 
the cartridge lM;gins to loae itrcngth 
aa aooti aa it is removed from the 
liquid. See Oiome. 

OEYHYDROQER FLAME. Sec 
HrDfcoof .N ; Ox vara, above. 

OYAMA, cyaVffuf, Iwao. PatMCx 
A japaneac fieJd^mar- 

shaJ. In tlic Ku*aio-Jaj:anf»e WV (whkh 
see), he wa* comniamler-tu-chicf of ♦he Man- 
churian army, and the great victories of the 
Japanese lofcex were h^ety due to hm tac- 


tics. In 1907 the Mikado bcstowofl (^n 
the rank of prince. 

OYSTER. Among the subdivisions of 
animal kingdom, the oyster is classed \ 
the maliuscs (which see), a 
containing animals with soft, u, 
bodies, covered usually by , 
The oyster lives in salt %v,,, 
thriving lx»;t in tjuiet, | 
inlets. 

The shell of the ovst» r . 
sists of two parts calKd 
whtcli are fastened at oik < i > 
a hinge. Hy means of .j 
adduitor muscle, wlntJi 
the soft Ixxly to tin li - 

valves can ofvn u\ • _ 

inch) In its natwr.i! 
oyster lests on I< ii 

which IS lar}»er. tJn. Kn 
convex (01 hollovv^d m 

right one. lJ.viiall\ 1* 
itst'H by this left \,dw 1 . , 
or other objtvl on tljo ■ f ,i * 
remaining lixod f tr Jjfe. .0 
tunes* several ov'-tev - 

to one anothei. If it .> : : 
that there arf.‘ t-'v, r’ m; . 
group or Ud, th‘‘ nr..*t ? - , 
stak into the n.tso .v,' 
starvation and < 

Fverv oyste'j slu‘li i 1,:’ 
fold of muscle c.ilKxi a nr.oo'v . 
from each sule of llu bsU 1' ? 
stance v\bich makes uj) thr si.' ^ * 
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,|,cll Sometimes a grain o( sand or other 
j ret object becomes lodged on the inside oJ 
(|„- shell. In such eases, to protect its soft 
!hkIv from irriUtion. the oyster deposits 
of pearl over the object, and in due 
• line a pearl (which see) is formed. The 
1' ‘iters that an? famtjd as peiirl- makers, 
liolfver, are not the edible spcN:ics ot the 
u rth temperate zone, but arc found in the 


\ltljonK*i the oyster has no head, it has a 
rji’iilh. consisting’ of a funnel shajicd open* 
,11 - At the nar^o^^c•^t part of the IkxIv. This 
:i is jirovided with nnnnto finyrer-hke 

! 1,1 ( t liori‘>, \vhicli select from the mm water 
I'lr* myriad plant and animal organisms on 
the oyster feeds Is has a gfvxl-sij^d 
m ;i.e 1) wliK h IS conncH.t'Ni witii the* mouth 
, V .1 difiit gullet, a digt^htive gland, repro 
t;\'‘ organs, two pairs of gills for breath - 
s ,/ ,ij\ intestine . a dark -green hv'or . a two- 
1 .’r.i: 'Me'l hf.til; and an elementary' riei\ 


aie ycllo^^ndi in colour and 
■ .'lUfi the aveiagc-M/erl -yvMer 

-]> y: h|u‘'< ns many as in t 

• . , i i.'-'i are ejected Irom the j<ai''i;t 
• n '.'I 11 ‘'Tt t t milky ‘'jiray Inalmutlin 
v .OUT fe 7 lili/.it‘.on. i)j<‘ babv oystm 
- ' .I I, /. (u'Hmt the sj/e of the yxiint <d ,t 
I ■ () I', is h' to sNMm alfuut by means <•( 
,) ..I !)'<“ Tidages which whip the writer 
I ' .lU* as cilia W itlnn the n< <t 

’ •• .i‘\ !.,nr h.our*. a rufhm<*ntaiv ^^/ell N'gms 
.1 f"o:i III l^No wi'cks It atta< hes itvjlf 
;‘f ra'nr*‘?;tK. to a Kxk or othci ^ta!:(»naI\ 


ilie jiunnlive shell is formes!, and 
th*' fhMtiue develojis into an avJuit oysti-i 
ill .1 iiMiiith a young oyster is al>out the si/e 
nf a p?a, and after that it grows aN.ut an 
/ndi .1 year, until jl readies full si/e at the 


end f f tliree or four yeais 

Se many otiier animals prey u|K)n oysten 
that tiny would l)ecome extinct if sud 
'’iioiiiirius numbers of eggs were not pro 
diiasj When larvae, they are swalloweci u 
tho■.l^ands by countlcu fi'sh, and after tlici 
iH'Kin life as fixeil objects on tl>c sea floor 
they are attacked by sUrfisli. drills, ra\-s an. 
ofher marine enemies. It has liccn calcu 
iatoj that a newly hatclie.! oj-sler has on< 
chance in 1.145,000 to attain adult sue. 

m l 

in nv ^ ^ leading European countriei 

Ivds '“j The best known oystei 

VVhitst,w" TV Coicbester ani 

SaV 

, °^'5 T^ATCHER or sea me. / 

nn parts of the world. It is doubt 


ful if they feed much on oysters, but at least 
they arc known to pnsc limpets off then 



rAiciirps 
,, Phnic J(Am Kc^rUrs 

r-'H ks. afi(* to o}x;n niii'-Md shf-li- i ’»h tiici 
' ii.tip-ed>.^C‘ j (.litsd b'ib 

Scieritittc Names. 'I he c. * v 
t? <• r^' Tl.»* ■/ .iirij‘-d.c-.i >« -, 


OYSTER PLANT, -k SALSIFY, - 

\ bi< nnial garden ■. t t.thlcr r , rh ^ 

T .'.ft I'lr'lS ail 


f. \ s t c r - I t k 
flav. ui 'Ml- 

IMit’. t* 
t - • M t >1 i t »• I T a 
n* an < sMsi.tric'x. 
but IS we!) 
.idaptcxl tt» iIm 
" f'il anti chmat'' 
111 inan\ parts 
» ( thf prirtht'j n 
!i o in 1 s p h e r c 

i he t a pi* 7 j Jl p 

r‘^v)t-r- a:c u<< d 
in Luiojin a7id 
AimiKa .MS a 
table vigciabic 
balsify IS ctilti 
\Atrd in tht* 
5iK^mc manner as 
the well known 
[larsnip. and the 
r«xit,s air easily 
kept over win- 
ter, cither in the 
gr\)und or ’ilorcil 
in rind, moist 
earth 



Scinibik Kama ovsrie run 

TIk. o>»trT plani (•! Root, lb) hruit jt! Hj»<i 
cUvMxl a\ ItA 

Cop<if<m t>f ibr lamily 


OZOCERTTK, c re' .<rr itr A solid mivture 
of hydrocarbons found in I? S A , Galicia ,ind 
Turkistan When punfied. it yields eeresm 
fusiod in cjimllr manufactuir), and when <bs- 
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tillcil, oils used for lubricating or burning, 
|)araf!ia wax. and coke. 

OZONE, A form of oxygen which is more 
active, more concentrated and heavier than 
ordinary ox>’gen, and which has a pungent 
cxiour resembling chlorine Ozone is an allo> 
tropic form of oxygen (see Allotropy). In 
Nature it is producetl chiefly by lightning, 
silent electrical discharges from thunder- 
clouds, and by the action of the u]tra-\'ioIet 
light of the sun on oxygen in the upper air. 
The odour of ozone is perceptible after a 
thunderstorm, when the air seems purer and 
more invigorating. On an average, however, 
there is more ozone in the winter atmosphere 
than in summer air, because it decomjXKrs 
ijuickly under conditions of heat and 
moisture. 

It lias been cstimateil Uiat ozone exists in 
tountry air in the projvjrtton of one jvart in 
450.000. Over cities, where the air is full of 


organic matter, ozone readily changes to 
ordinary oxygen because it is corLstautU 
oxidizing tlie organic substances, that • , 
giving oxygen to them. A molcr ule of o/oiv 
contains 3 atoms of oxygen; a molanjh; (,( 
ordinary oxygen is made up of 2 atoms j, 
the o.vidizing process, i atom of o\yg, n i 
withdrawn from the ozone nioUxuIe ()/oi., 
IS one of the nuMt tK>werful oxuli/ing 
known 

Ozone is prepared for coinmciciat i)uij>c>v 
by ivis.smg a silent electrical disth.irr 
through oxygen or atmospheric air ; 
apparatus list'd is calletl an osoniscr lhr(f 
volumes of rixyg«*n are condensed Id tu , 
when ozone is formed. The gas is enij !/»vr.| 
in the bleaching of dyestufls and fahn. ^ t 
free impure air of liacteria, aivl for 
ing watcr-siipplres. It has the adv.ini.iM 
of leaving lichiiul no injurious pio.Jn,t^ ,iff- • 
any rhcmica! activity. St‘e v 



THE 



P. 'I'hc Mvtcvnih letlor of Uk* 
alphalxt. It was ilorivcM frcjni llic I*hr>f*iii- 
tian pr, lliroHgh t!ic Greek atul 
lull the forni lias changed considerably 
the riRKMiieian name meant '■ mouth. ” 

'I he Creeks changes! the form and the 
Jvomaiis altered it still further, making of it the ino^lem capital /*. 

In sound it has remained constant, having j>osv‘ss<'d always the piosi\e ciiar* 
acter which it has to-day. Occasionally it is silent, as lieforc s and n in such words 
as pi^aUn and pMumonia, and it is used in one combination, ph. I his is r. ally an 
unnecessary digraph, as / represents the same sound, and st>me words ar«- cv.»rrecllv 
s^Kdlwl in either manner, as /an/asy, phauUxsy 




PACIFIC ISLANDS. Scattered thrfiugliout 
tiK ^,outh western part of the Tacific tXcan 
!i.‘ thousands of islands, known collectively 
,1. (K.LANIA or the S<'>tJTH SllA IsLANDh 
'] lic\ are generally divided into thrix' 


VI? “ 

Melanesia, m uhuh are the Ihsmarck 
donnerly New- Britain) and Sedomon Archi- 
|K*l;igos. nor til east of Australia. 

Micronesia, a scatti red group lying c liieflN 
i.orth of the ctpiator U'tween the Philippines 
'.nu tlic west) aii<i the iSolh meridian 
PoljTicsia, a large group lying cast of th< 
iSiith meridian 

M^rst of the islands are of volcanic origin 
and nsf' from .submarine platforms, coral 
umB fringe nearly all Some arc mere ring.s 
of coral, these alolks are very low Only a 
few of the .smallest are uninhabite<f, and even 
tlie\ arc (xcasuinally visiteil by j>carlcrs A 
warm and ctjuable tropical climate is the 
rule, but fiom time to time violent hurricanes 
do great damage. P ishing i.s the chief occupa- 
tion. White men frequent the islands chiefly 
for pearls, copra and iNtndalwoorl. In Mela- 
nesia the (xipLilation is mainly negroid ; in 
the other islands chiefly I’olyncsian Nearly 
everywhere the numl>er of natives i% deiTcas- 
mg. 

The islands nearer the coast of Asia. 
noUWy Sumaira. Java. Borneo, the Celebes, 
dk Samoa, and I^ipua, or New Gotnea, arc 
classed with ilie lesser I*aciiic isleis, and 
rc destrilvxl in sef»arate articles in these 


cliicf islands 
Pacific Islands 


or sub-groups composing 
are as follows — 


Bismarck Archipelago. See N^\\ Britain 

I KGo, Ixdow. 

CaroUnc Islands, a group of small islands 
approximately 549 in numlxT. l>ing s^ uth 
eajst of the Philippine group, ar.d n(»rih of 
New Guinea Gntd 1914 they were ownetl 
by Ck‘rmany, who bought them from Sj-ain 
in |H<>0, but since the World War arc man- 
dated to Japan. Yap is ll:e b-est known, c-f 
the group, vMth a population f>f 0725 {1933) 
The total jx^pulalion is 2^.332 The chief 
<*xp->rt is Ct^pra. 

Cook Islands. separate arlirlo 

Easter Island, Ivmg aN>ut 2ooe> 
of the roa'^t of Chile, is 13 milt‘s long and 
7 miles vide” It was so nau.ed iK.vauMr- it 
was disce^x e^rrxl on T>ay m 172: It 

famou’i h^r certain images and sto:-,e cars mc" 
irpic'sciUmg men from thoir wai^t upward, 
remnants of the cultuie of a r.tce wluv.). 
has disi^jiix^arv-xj The present mhab;taid.< are 
Polynesians, and they numlKT alxnit 31X' 
The island Ixrlongs to Chile 

Fiji Islands. Sec I iji 

Fiiendly Sce To.n<.a Islanps. 

l>clow. 

OilbcTt and Ellioe Islands. Srx .sej^atr 

article 

Qnaxn, the largest of the Manana Islands, 
mouiitainmis though fertile It is a I S 
naval station Area 225 S 4 .\ mdorv popular >n 

(1930). 20 , yu 

Ladronei. SotM.^riana Kianps 
L ord Howe Island, m latitiuh 30 
longitude 1 yf 5' E . is a <lei>endeiKy of New 
S<^ttth Wales. It IS a two jieakexl \okanic 
Uiiand of aUnit 5 square miles m area Much 
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of the island is very fertile* and tiie climate 
is warm and damp The ]X>pulation of 161 
grow the seed of the Kenua |>alm for exjx)rt. 

Malden Island, ui latitude 4'’ S , longitude 
> .55*^ covers J5 square miles. The cUiuate 
IS wann and dry and the island is inliabit<Ml 
only (or the digging of guano It is, htiwever, 
iK'st kno\^ii for its ruins of ancient temples 
of uiikno\^n origin. One of the Line Islands. 
It IS a ihitish jx>ssession. 

Mariana Ishmds. Set' sejiarate artu te 
Marquesas Islands, ek'^en in nurnlHu, have 


New Hebrides. Sec se{>arate article, 
Norfolk Island. See separate article. 
Phoenix Islands. A group of eight ccirai 
islands* lying just south of the Equator m 
longitude 171*’ 174® W. on one of the nui ! 
trade routes from Australia to \ortl 
America; area S Sij, miles, jaipidation 
Oo There IS hltlo cultivation. The isiarw! 
were annexed by Ihitam in t 

jiossessjon was reafTinncd in iqjO. 

Pitcairn Island. See se^xxrate artuh*. 
Samoan Islands. Stv S.\moa. 



MlLAt.*' IN FIJI 


A total area of 4>‘o SKiuare miles They have 
l>*cn A TrencTi po^istsision since 1^4^. but arr 
of no great value, the numiier of inliabitantx 
l#en:g only al»ut 230*? The Marqii^^an^ 
have marc or W<; adopted the customs of 
t '{vih/^atK/n and the teachings of Christianity 
Breadfruit is the chief article of subsistciH c 
Marshall Diandi. See se^iaratr article 
New Britain ArebipeLM^o (officially known 
aa Bismarcic A*n HTrai-AGo). rfennany 
owned tJ>e grotip from sHS^ until tliey were 
taken by the Allirs in the World War amf 
TTiAndat^ t/^ Australia h)* the l^eague of 
Natkma ui May. 1911. live Bismarck 
Archif^lago lies i>orth cast of the island of 
Kesv Guinea P'i>pulatwin of about 130.57T 
Several of the nUtHls are large and littkc 
kncfwn. The total area is nearly 20.000 
aqtiare mtief 

N«w Ctkdo&ia. ?^e wifiarate article 


Society Islands, <d which I.iluti : ^ < 

known; this arrhijw^higo, ni t!w 
Pacific, has .1 colony 0/ i iru - ' ' 

18S0 It lien dnectiy cast of .A,nstr.ii' i, ’ 
Tiulwav l^^’lwecn ikit or»ntinrnt .i;)-] ‘ ‘' •- 
\merKa. The total area of tin' j'l- 'c 
itx>ut t>5o vpi’Arf miles; the largc'^t i.''lAr. i 1 
I'ahit}. With fxxi srjnarc' miles ihc i>< p 
Lion is estimated at about ; 

our-fiftKs of thi.s number arc on T.ihin 
Topical frinfs grmv in abundance I ‘ 
Lown, and the capiUl Of all I reinrh 
ishments, is Papeete, on lahiti, \'i ' * 
>cfputation of alioiit yo( 4 ). 

Llonum. A pro,.p Oi «>ven Jarfi- . -I 
>f volcanrr origin, and sn^ler o " 
ire of eoral formation, 'f^***>' k 

louth-e-aat of New Guinea, near the ' - ^ 
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\cry mountainous, tlie lu(;luist [x*ak (>ein}' 
10.170 ft. alx>vc the sea. 7 *hey arc little 
c\j)U>re <.1 The British Islands have a luitive 
population of 03,-415. The former Crt:rman 
jx>sAOsi>ions of Iknigainvillo and Buka wore 
mandated after the World War to Aus 
Iraha The native jxipulation of the island 
x\3S4i,iiiin 1930. C'iiief exports are ci»pi a, 
^*x.oa and birds of jKiradis<» 

Tahiti. Sec SocitTv I si alx^ve 

Tonga, known as I'kiKNOLV Isiamjs. 
an archijvdago lynij^ near Tiji and Samoa 
In iS8f) they were coM>litutetl a neutral 
kmgiiom. but four \ears later thc\ pass<‘d 
to (oeat Britain as a pn iitx tor.ite. tliou^h 
the natiNo km^dofu »s ‘itill nio^iu/od b\ 
Hiitam Uf the j»pvilatn>.n fd the f^ioup. 
tvtnnateti at *'^11 bnt lI^u .i:< 

.-ati^e lorj^^trts "1 aie x'attcred i»\er 
s<tuau* nnU'^ of ternt*»r\- bnt half of tlv 
jwstj'Ie hvt' ;n one'th'Ufl t)f that aiea ( 4'pra 
the thjtd c‘\port i he I 'V^;an-. are ain.on^* 
the rr^o-^t • i\'jh 7 <.ai .d the P<'^ve'"^!aa^ I h<‘ 
narre' Idirndlv Islands u a ^ i '^.e, L\ ( aprain 
I \fnes ('o*ik 

Tuaraotu, Paumotu or the Low Archi- 
pelago Ins U’t'Acee. Jatitu h' J an 1 i s^. W 

.» '■! I > ar.d V 'lh‘:e nn'ii 5 \ 

! sv .;tolis and re<f> I h^' total ;>opuI.ite»n 
'•hi.it 4701 (h’pra .ind ate th*' 

< nd lilh’restN y<i-* .*f tie' s^Iand^ 1 m Im;; 
to Idarae 

FACinC OCEAN. I h- rnat- t of tie- 

• ‘ ai " , a Uxl\ ot w.i^ j '.vjeih '-'A epics rii^-re 

' 1 . .n a tli:rd of the ie<;o area of the e.uth 

o’l-f t-t s alnM.t I, iif p> v-,a*.<r ft3tla» • 

1 ! ii» s A:n*;5<.'. ar,.l i.t and. Ae.s 

Irt!.,!, .iP.d stretehe* foet; the' Ant'c o'» the 
I 'at?! to the great lii g of -.hoo h ..j vat'f 
t nown a'l thr Snjtiiei'' o r Antarete j 0«.*aJi 
.'doderatc wirevls f,x\ rjiued. Mage!!.in - the in >,t 
i urojK.*an to explon- it *, v.i-.t expanse -</fj 
ii’,\ jaoficer crue^e, and he #ho^* to* call tlie 
«><:ean the Paftfw 

The area of t!ie I'attfir h;as (a^en csttmat^n! 
at alKHit yj /‘KXi/y'Kt .v^uare indei, ft n; 
broa-'T’S! at tlie er^uator, v^bete it rneA-surcs 
lo.ckxj md''3 from ea d to viest. Itr, 
length ftorn nr^rth to vjuth is 7050 

nules U.*4 depth gi^sitcT ih:\t\ that the 
Atlantic, the avcTAg** re*dinj; licuJg atx^ut 
jf^jo fatboiTLS (15.1 So ft ), The deejinst place 
thu-s far di^icovcrcd n nr^i Mindauar), one 
of tire Phdifi|>inc?i, the Miundmgx showing a 
rlrjrth there of 34,41 A ft . or more tfian aix 
n)ilcf» There arc seven other known depths 
each of over 30.000 ft. 

The lied of this rx-can rnav lx* regarde<l as a 
sunken pUm. dotte^I here and there, c&f»oci* 
ally in it* western piait, with pUtcaux. 
volcanic islands, coral reef^i and aCoIU. Some 
of the plateaux etiKTgr l#» form isUivM like 
Austraha. The area of the trade winds is 


loss clearly dcfiiunl than in tlie Atlantic. l ),, 
north-east trade wind remains throughon 
the year within the northern hemisph* s 
but the .south-east trade wind advaiK . 
l>eyond the equator In the (Tuna 
typhoons are fre<jiient 

The Ameiican shore-ltne is fairly rc^>ui . 
IxMiig broken by only one consideralTe t* 

— that of ('alifornia. (>u the west, ir is ruu, ’ 
more uneven. Ixing broken by the (Tuna ‘.• 
Yellow Sea. Sea of Japan. Sea of OITj.,. 
etc. 1kdlM>a discoveiwl the I'.icifu: m j ,- 
but MagoHan was the Inst uestem,'; 
across it ( i -** ) 

PADDLE-WHEELS. Wl.,.,u ,, 

eat h side id a ves^T. wIikTi, .e, the\ i 
tlnve th<' Xes-^*! thioiigh the warn ' - . 
all padiUC' Vvheels of ri i r nt vutkf .c 
.strurtcii wjtii feat her iji,: flo.irs, ^ 
.shghtlv, theub\' giving gie.iter 
the water J*ad<llc ^\h^e^> :He iw-t •. \ 


for •^X'eati goinr >t<-an!{'ts, h.it ' 

sin.illei vf tie tivi. and, <i.ai,-ui 1 

PADDY. eticltisel in it*, 

Kn I 

PADEREWSKI, tr r/' ob ^ ik i .■ 

(Uiin i.HfKiJ rob-,Ii t* 4 rnp*''er 'uiii i 
After ac h le v i ikg 
w Olid wide fame in 
his art he tempir 
ardy aban«iOM<.Hl it 
Ik) devote Jus ener 
yies (O tJic lauv' v;f 
IV'hsh freedom dur- 
in*^ tJie Wield War 
He was l>nrn in 
Bod oil a. Hussiati 
Bkdand. tlie son of 
a grrJlcnian farmer. 

\l ih he was giving 
concerts, vimetimrs 
pJaying hcs own 
comjK>sittonx, and at 
18 Ix-carnc a pro- 
fe'^sor in the W arsaw m \ 

Ovllegc of Music. pkou fiftm » /ec 
Abrjut six years 

later, he was given a smiilar jx-'.itisjn ' ' 
Konservatorium at Strassburg. 

After a|>coal Irairitiig m Vienna unw': 
well-known teachers, I'adcrcwski, d 

lx;gan liii* series of concerts in tlie c ir- f 
of lvuro|X! aiwl America In 189*; h'* niaoi ' 
fiaroness ilc Uosen, anil afterward sj ' ' 
much of his time in Poland. Among the 
of his compositions art "A Sonp * ' ' 
Night Song/* In 190I his opera ‘ 

prf>duce<l Of wioui other conqM-sue . 
the "Miruicf* is prol«ibIy the '' 

During thr World VVw. »»c put as.d'- ' ^ 

And wh«n in 1918 I’iJtond ‘dr .nul 

{iendenc« and I*il»ud»l<« 1 ' 

proviamnal IScwdeot. Pa«lerc«rs > 
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. Prime Minister, his conservutism 
, .ifKWi as a safeguard against radical 
1 iKics in the ncu- government At the 
’ . Conference he put the ease for the 

''' iiion of f’olish mdejK'iidemc and 
so that eventually 1‘oland’s Uiuii 
^ iverc fixed by the Versailles l ieaty 
■ i.iartically as they stanrl to day. 

two years m i>oIHics. Padercuski 
,1 to his estate, returning to the concert 

, ,l„ ni m '^*’5 '*'• 

' Crcorce. His "tfe died in t'ju 

'pUsSh OK PADSHAH A title of 
, origin, meaning 1-ord King r.r High 

It was assumed by the .Mogul I-.niivr- 
'■ Ml Hindustan, and is now ,ij)ptie.l to tlie 
„( Great Hritain, a.s Kaisar i llmd or 
! ' , ,<,r of India. . 

PALiUA. officially 1 ‘ai'Ova. see I i sis 
pAFONY. *11'® name of a genus (/'acmi/a) 

. i,,oiv herbaceous ijcrennials Inlonging 
, (' ,■ natural order Ifanumulaffaf. natives 

' s. uthern Europe, Asia and the Western 
.,ef- "1 North' J m erica These plants arr 


tree pae^Miy varieties art* \ncre;i«w*<l 

l»y grafting semns on stocks of tlic common 
lieriiaceous sjxcics 

The name, Paf'ony, »■» flcnvcd from i^.ieon, 
an off! ^>hysician who is viid !<.» )iavc 

(HscovitimJ \aiioiis nif'dical cmaliUcs in llu- 
pfant 

PAGANINI, a lie/ fie, Nicoi.o <1784 
1840 ) Italian vj<>linist, Ixirn at (kmoa In 
i 7<>7 he ly‘Kan his 
concert tours 

Paganini's hfc. 
oncc' his fame was 
eslahh slic'd, was a 
r (jin h ! n a 1 10 n of 
artistic trinmjihs 
and jicisrjiial fx 
cfsst-s His i;c riius 
as a player over- 
shadows his v\ork 
as a ca>m poser 
Hr Ic'ft a nurnlKT 
of t oinjKiSitions (<;r 
s 1 r i u c tl instru- 
ments. and Ihc-sr 




fAHOMr 

TAoto: r»f*i/ s<r«« 

.'unong the roost showy of garden flowers and 
have been cultivated in England since the 
mtroduclioo in 1548 of the two common 
spccifs, P. aJbtJhra, a native of Siberia, and 
P offietfutUs, a South European form. Since 
ihat time, improvemenla have been made 
>n th«w! two types and other species have 
introduced, resulting in numerous 
vanetKs and hybrids with handsome foliage 
ai'tl beautiful flowers of varied colours In 
aiidition there is the Tree Pacony (P- 
»»»ouran). a tall shrub lo to IS ft in height, a 
native of China and Japan, where it is known 
wru tang^ the king of flowers. The paeonics 
require a good rich k>amy soil and are 
Pi^opagaicd by division of IKc roots after 
'iwcnng. and new varkttes by seed*. The 


reveal his supreme 

lTUlStCI\ of tech 

ni(|uc 

PAGE, HiNi> f 1H55 loiS, Amer- 

ican amba-Ss-iilnr U> Circat Hiitam dr.nnj; 
the penod of the World War, 1.'* was In 
profes-sion an editor and publisher He 
founded several j*')urnals and reviews, in- 
cluding the 5ff3/^ Ckront{}e of North Carfihna 
and among those' which he tnhud for a tin'iC 
were The Forufit, The Atiantw Monthlv, 
and IForld s ^’{.^rA He was a m(mUT of the 
publishing firm of rx>ul*leday. Pa^o and (o 
(New York) Pa^'e was sent to I-.r gland 
ambassador by PicsidesU Wilsfin in 
and did much to pre^v-ire AmeiKan f'poiKir 
for the entfv fit I S A mt** the ar 

PAGEANT. A si>cctac»o. ubvi.ili> histori- 
cal. proliiml m the open In the fourt..X‘nt .1 
and flftfM^nth centuries, pipeant.s consoled 
of scenes plaved on raisoii sta^ built upon 
wheels, and cfu;vc%'Ctl in procc&sit'ns to 
"stations" for iorniances O'CAsionallv 
the pageants were plavi-il m dum\> show 
while the proccasAjon was taking place, but 
usuallv the plavs were produced at iiitcrva s 
or at the end of the |vroceSiS»on Ihese 
pai^nls w-ere plaved regularly all over the 
country, those at Coventry and A i>rk henvg 
specially famous Control was txcvc^scd b\ 
the Corixitalions. but the guilds or crafts 
were responsible for the scenes. McmU'rs of 
the guilds were Iroiuently compelled to 
contribute towards the cost* Mtxirrn pag- 
eant* are played ufXMi a much Urger s^le 
Usually 'he scenes depKt the nvain event* in 
the htstor>- of a town and are acteii in 
costume 
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PAGET, Family of. This family was 
ennobled by Henry VIII in 1549 wh^ Sir 
William Paget. K.G., u'as m^e Baron of 
Beaudesert in return for his services as the 
king's chief adviser. Among his descendants 
were Thomas, tliird Baron, attainted in 
1587 for complicity in Spanish plots; 
Willie m, fourth Baron, a IVotcstant, to 
whom tl^c estates were restored by James 
1; William, fifth Baron, who fought on the 
royalist side in the Civnl War, and whose 
lands were afterwards sequestered; and 



KYAtTTXYA fACOPA, OW A WOVKTAIH Ilf 

UjJaiKfd, aecordini; to tradtlKm, by a hair 
<4 liwSdhA 
tUAt • U. A (/. 


Wilkam. sixth Baron. wIk) was William Ill's 
ambassador to Vienna and Turkey. 

From the fifth Baron was descended Sir 
Henry William i’aget (1768-1854). wlio 
liecante the hrst Marquess of Anglesey and 
second Earl of Uxbridge (of tlMi second 
creation). He fought ;o tl»c Peninsular War 
and commanded the cavalry at Waterloo, 
where he lost a leg. Later lie became Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Among the sons of 
the first Marquess of Anglesey were Admiral 
Jjjrd Clarence Paget, who commanded the 
Uediterraneanfieet ( 1866-69) ; General George 
Paget, who served m the Crimea and took 
part in the Charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaklava: and (General l^d Alfred l*aget. 
clerk fSiarsKal of the royal honseht^ from 
1846-48. 



ClIINKSE fAOCiOA 
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Another stem of the Paget family jc 
represented by Henry, first Earl of Uxbridge 
who was created privy councillor in jyjj’ 
and his grandson Henry, second Farl 
Uxbridge. ‘ 

PAGODA, 
fia^o'da. A 
kind of tower, 
which in India 
is connected 
with the wor- 
ship of Bud- 
dha. Such 
towers are often 
of ornate dc- 
sign. The 
Hindu pagixia 
may be either 
a decorative 
adjunct to the 
temple, or it 
may lie an tn< 
deprnden t 
shrine. 

In China, 
where there; 
arc probably 
aooo of these 
towers, the pa- 
goda is often a 

memorial building The typical ( Iu/km 
pago^ is an nghl-sidcd stnicturt* td in;in\ 
stories, and 
with peculiarly 
curved roofs. 

Brkk. glazed 
tik and por- 
celain arc com- 
modly used for 
building ma- 
terial. While 
not so ornate 
as the Hindu 
fiagndas. they 
are often dccor- 
a t e d with 
ivory, bone and 
stone work. 

The Japanese 
also liave pva- 
godas, used in 
connection 
with temple 
worship. They 
are usually 
built of wood, 

PAHAHO, 

^ th^four govemmttit* of tl)c 1 ' 

Malay SUt« (which •«). ,, 

FAIHE. Thomas (*737-»^)- 

and philc-ophical wn^ 

Norf^k. H# attempted to ram a « 
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maker, exciaenian, preacher and tobac- 
jtay-n* • becoming acquainted with 
i^'famin Franklin, he was influenced to 
to America in 1774- 

After a varied political career in U.S.A.. 
K. returned to Europe in 1787, spending some 
I" me i^n I'rancc, and later coming back to 
Here he published (179*) hU Rigktt 
^ Wn a reply to Burke’s attack on the 
' d, Kcvolution. This made him excccd- 
* elv unpopular with Tories, but won him 
ereat favour in France, whither he had gone 
^ ter the publication of the pamphlet, and 
r was elected a member of the French 
National Convention. His opposition to the 
«cc''tion of IX)uis XVr offended the radical 
oirtv in the Convention, and he was excluded 
from that body and arrested. During his 
impnsonniciit, he worked on the second part 
of Ills /f/ff of Reason, the first part of which 
was pablishcd in Ixmdon and Pans just after 
his iirrcst 

III 1S02 . returned to the United 

but took htUe further interest in 
Dohtics 1 be latter part of liis Age of Reason, 
however, ^^as published during tins period 
nr.fi aroused much controversy. 

PAIlTLEVfi* paS'Uvch, Paul (1863- 
-\ rrjathcmatician who, at the age 
of i,f), had l»ccn the youngest inemtx-r of the 
Institute of I'rancc, l^inlcv^ became a 
13<'])uty for Tans m 1910 During the Wot Id 
War he lieatlod the Inventions Commission , 
in 1915 he became Minister of Inventions 
:ind in 1917 Munster for War. In the Sep- 
teinlier of that year he became Premier. 
His month m office Siiw the creation of the 
Supreme Allied Council of Versailles and 
l.ioyd Gei.>rgi ’s format pledge tliat Britain 
^vould make no jieacc which left Alsace- 
Lorraine HI German hands. He continued 
to play an important part in French politics, 
and in 1924 unitcfl the Socialists and UadicaU 
Socialists. In 1925 he accepted the Premier- 
ship and Ministry of War ; the former was 
lost to him owing to financial and colonial 
difficulties, but he held the latter in Poin- 
s National Govemment and also urvder 
loincar^ and Hriand in 1928 and 1929, He 
Air Minister tlw year before his 
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of Ump-bUck or bone-black, forms the basis 
of black paints. Indigo comes from a plant 
and cochineal, from which carmine Is 
obtained, from an insect. 

Linseed oil (which see) is the vehicle most 
widely used for oil paints. The oil is usually 
heated to a high temperature, and a small 
quantity of lead oxide is added. The 
“boiled oil" thus produced dries quicker 
ttian the raw, or unboiled An oil paint 
contains a solvent, usually turpentine, to 
make the colour spread easily, and a drier, 
usually a compound of lead and manganese, 
to hasten the drying process Paints mixed 
with water arc called waier-cohur paints. 

Fireproof paint contains bone acid or pow- 
dered glass, which is melted by the heat and 
forms a protective glaze. Luminous paint 
cont ains so me compound of phosphorus 

PADmKQ. More tlian 10,000 years ago 
the cavc-dwclIcrs of the Dordogne valley in 
the South of France drew pictures of animals, 
amazingly realistic in structure and move- 
ment. on tl;c walls of their caves. Later on. 

It was discovered, pottery afforded curv'cd 
surfaces for geometrical and highly stybzed 
animal patterns. Thus, on the fascinating 
cups, dating from Sumerian ciNiUzation. 
attenuated running dogs and a procession 
of birds form uniquely ornamented borders 
In Mediterranean lands, long Ixfore our era. 
}>alaccs and houses were decorated svith 
astonishingly virile paintings, and an arnaxed 
world bclield the Minoan frescoes, over 3000 
years old, which Sir Arthur H\ans cxcaN'ated 
at the beginning of this century l-ater. 
the beautiful proportions of the classical 
Greek \'ases gave painters an oppr>rtunity 
to reveal their skill and refinement, and an 
artist like Polygnotus seems to have over- 
come every difficulty of foicshortcning even 
on the most complicated curves of vases 
Of the artists Apelles and ParrhaMus there 
survives no painting, hut much praise from 
antiquity. The cxcaN’ations at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum reveal, every' year . walls covered 
with paintings, some highly stylized, some 
executed with great realrsm llicse mural 
decorators show^ ingenuity in fitting their 
designs in wall panels. Painting. 11 ^ first 
few cenitaries after the State recognition of 
the Qiffistian Chnrch, liccame slowly eman- 
cipated from the ideas and styles of the 
Roman painters, and the Western Church 
derived many artistic ideas from the East. 

ByxaatillA* This style rF\*«a1s deliberate 
suppression of freedom ol Ivandlixig; and 
Qinst, the Apostles and the. Madonna are 
awe inspirmg and remote. A touch of 
tenderness was rare, and yet the best 
examples were emtnenUy suited (or their 
purpose — the impressive decoration of 
byxantitie baiiltca churchrs, which repre- 
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scntcd n»e over-growing power of the Church In l^?onardo da Vinci (1^51-151,^1 
t)etter than the emotional profundity of Kenaissancr reached its culmination 

Western Christianity. Yet. at the end of was a unique intelIccC which inspirtYf hi 

the thirteenth century, this style was effete searching quest for new jxjssilnhliis 
Florentixie period). Cimabue, who emotional rendering of the pictorial wh-t} 

{Viintrd in 1 ‘lorence and Assisi, and his gave to the world the “l-ast Supjv^ • j, 

great pupil (hotto (126^’ 1337) iishereti in Milan, the eternal enigma of the lominin,^ 

the eaihest renaiss;inte in painting Giotto “ Mona Lisa," and the ’* V^irgiii of thr 

intrfHluced Nature, and his fu'setvs m the With an allHinbracing activity, he s*Highi t i 

upjH'f ('hnreh of St. Iraiuis at Assisi display cornjx*! his astounding craftsinan*.hip 
a unique balance Ivtween the vnvidly told rctTcato the illusion of life and Uk- sug''cs 
.stor} and the actual conqxisition He turn <if the flux of Nature on the i-.ajnte(< 
suggestes! roundness and depth, and created surface His diary m the Ami iosum i 
a vigorous standard fot succeeding genera- labrar^' in Milan revtvds a ma*'ter intellori 
tions of Florentine (xiintcrs and an ardent student of tin* ultiniitr 

Sienese. The Sienese painters, the greatcsl questions in art. 
among them being Simone Martini (1183 Michelangelo (1475 1^64). althm!>.:li 7,; . 

1 344), were endowed with j>oetK fervour and »Mninentlv a sculptor. painte<1. without 
rare tenrlcrness, but they never won that ante, the gigantic fTcsta>es tif ih.' Sbl iw 
command over form which gave tlx: I'loren- < ha|X‘l in the Vatican b'rom the i re.^titw; (,| 
tine achievement its lasting influcncr Hv tiu' WoiUl and Man lo his f.hmufili ,Ui! 
1400 the genius of Siena was spent and had <h strtif turn - so jKiignatdly told th .t -u; .S r 1 
nothing new to utter an infinite tnultunes, foi thn 'vr.i)^ 

Flortnline (recoMi/ /T vmoJ) The fourte'Cntti loMug and sr'H saeniu ing lx mr to n,., 
centun* saw the gradual dis-ipfvarance of «(,uenant w ith ('»fxj and his fresh . u. 
feudaUsni, and the rise of the big liankers the “JHunUenness of Noah.” ’ * f , l o r 
m Rorence New demands were made ujxm own eternal fate and art* aline^t mu h 
the art of the brush Grwk ideals and on the side o! the sinner as on tha nf Ih 
canons of Ix'auty replaced fiothic expres punishini^ Divinity M.ajest.i .ii.i 

sionxsm. Yet the simple Ix'auty of Fra prophets, c<Hrrs[X‘»nd»ng events f.o.ni 

Angelico deliberately clothed itself in an histisiy. the great groups of tli * ou « ' t 

iirchajc style Occasionally one may grr»\v a the Mother of C hrist, all r»f them i 
little weary of bis demure virgins and sinless man’s final ledemption through tin- .Mi'*suih 
angels, but his sujvcrb freseex^. such as the form part of this vast drama, u'llv com 
"Flight into Egypt,*' belong to the master- jxirable with Ihinte s (\n}:mriUu 

pieces of the age I'hc j^atronage rich Youths of unoaiinv l^cautv. foi mm,', i- 

iiunilies gave to artists freed them (rrini the ing links m the overw hflmin;?, f»t 

purely religious subject-matter Masaccio the design, leave uv wnndenia^t h*.\v imi'li 

(1401-1428) paintrfi the nude Adam and Michelangelo, that lonely, hr'xxhr.g iij^urr, 
Fve on the walls on the f 3 rancacri cha|)el knew aUiut the sulxonscious lorcm, (d life 

Great painters arose wboBC fresrorv brauti- Fojxrs and princes, while dimly n almng tin’ 

fied churches, monasteries and jTiivate Ixiuses outstanding genius of M» helaiip I'». pn 
m Florence Ghirlandaio's (<449 >494) ferred Haphael (*483-1520), tlx' 
charming worldly frescoes in the choir of I’nibrian, who, tx-loved by all, wMlkid 
the church of Santa Maria Novella reveal victorious jiath as one of the ni<'st unusiu. 
his decorative qualities, while his nuoaerous eclctHics Gleaning knowledge fmin even' 
portraits of great Florentines of the fif- nvaster of his age, he transformed all 
teenth century prove his innate sense of eyes and mind could retain by tlu- 
elegance his own imagination. Although he 

Botticelli's (*444' *310) unnvalicd beauty known as the creator of the "Sistinr sat- 

of line m tlie wrorld- famous pictures "The onna" in I)rcs<fen, and the very human op n 

Birth of Venus'* and "Primavera" in the air Madonnas of Paris and ' J 
Uffifi was never approached until, in the last reputation as a mMtcr dcsignci rrsts up 
century, a master decorator like Aubrey his "Stanse" in the Vatican. 

Beardbdey used the line equally effectively, decorate<l surfaces, difficult to 

Botticelli expressed the ideals cd hts age. stories from the Christian and Grce ^ 
and they were Greek rather than Italian, of thought* and mt the standaic j 

with a unique sense of line and form. Me pictorial images fbr every cui urr 

created a new type of wistful, nervous (>ean. 

beauty. His women* whether Venusca or Central lulian art had 
Madonnas, were envdoped in the sad spent rta intellectual L.,* r.,) m 

twilight of those who cannot face -'heir own Although Andrea del Sarto ( ^ . tlif’ 

age. and glorify only the past. Florence and (^mreggw (*494 ■ j 
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' l awn of the Renaitsance/* in Parma, added 
lustre to the Central Italian achievement 
through novel treatment of light and shade 
(chiaroscuro), the general decline began. The 
v^vcr.tccnth-century schools of art in Central 
Italy lacked vital inspiration: display of 
skill became a subterfuge of the mediocre. 

Venetian- I’' ^ meantime Venice, once 
famous for her skilled workers in mosaic, 
still tending towards barbaric splendour, as 
the Demidoff altarpiece by Carlo Crivelli 
(1430-1493 ?) in the National Gallery proves, 
made fascinating additions in the emotional 
use of colour. Gentile Bellini (1426-1307). 
Giovanni Bellini (1428-1316). and Carpaccio 
(1430-1522) placed musk-making angels at 
the foot of the thrones of their handsome 
Madonnas, surrounded by be^n saints, 
bathing their dreamy viskms in a golden 
light There is a story that Bellini learned 
the secret of oil painting from AntoncUo da 
Messma. Whether true or not. the fact 
remains thrii. Bellini gave up the 

use of tempera and empk^*ed oil, which 
quickly became the vogue in Venice, Gio 
saniii painted one of the most searching 
character-studies of his age, the portrait 
of the *' f>oge Ijorcdano.** now in the National 
(;allcTv The large second L of hit signature 


dearly stands out on the white card at the 
fTOt of the picture, and is the proud sign of 
the authenticity of this picture. 
^Giorgione (1477-15*0). who died in youtli. 
perteted the emotional quality of colour] 
and interpreted the paganism of the Renais- 
s^ce in the Venetian fashion. None of his 
pictures can be given definite titles ; had he 
lived in Whistler’s day he would have called 
them nocturnes. All activity is lacking in 
them, only the idyllic and melancholic mood 
of certain poetry and music is interpreted. 
Though the authenticity of many works 
attributed to him is doubted, except for 
his ^ Tempest in the Giovanelli Palace in 
Venice and his ’’Castclfranco Madonna.” 
such works as the “Fite Champ^tre” in 
Paris, the ’’Concert” in Florence, and that 
remarkable portrait of a young man in 
Budapest, undeniably bear his stamp. 

Titian (i 477 ”* 57 f^) began his career m the- 
style of Giorgione. His long spell of life 
gave him a chance to go through cvcr\ 
phase of artistic development, from youtli 
ful romance to the simplified mellow vision 
of wise old age. Such pictures as “Racchuh 
and Ariadne” in the National Gallery and 
’’Sacred and Profane Love” in the Borghesc 
Gallery in Rome, show him at the height 
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CuMiiffy) 


t i.O’*-’ AJKt^o r-^ 

of th<? K -.k 


I r. ti«;vrlo{'rn4'ut/ He Lick<«i tlic 

t'f X\v I'ioTcntines. but 
y Miitli lie set th'* 

Mt.il ^y\vit\ of tb^* Inir-uin forTn, the ghivMiiv 
.'it uiifi^'phere a suiilit InndsoApe, was a nei^ 
rrvelat;on to ilv: world Vet it \sas in Ins 
U>t works, like tlw? Munif.h ^'Christ Cnmnrd 
\kiih 'nKuns*'— that gripping drama oj 
bruUUtv and dignified sorrow, his "Picta ’ 
in Vemcc. and the touching hltte “ Madonna 
and Child" in the Mond IJequest of the 
National GaUcry, that he intciprctwl the 
moo<i of the subject with a masterly con- 
trol of touch and minirnum of effort 

With Paolo Veronese (I53»-I588) and 
Tintoretto (1518-15^) the sbeteeoth centar>' 
of great Venetian achievement ended. Tfic 
Utter mastered the whole range of painting — 
foremost among bis achievements is the 
gaining of dramatic intensity through values 
in light and shade and toe resonance of 
oc^our. The use of diagcmal lines in the 
building up of his compositioiis increased the 
illusion of movement. With his less gifted 
imitators began the Baroque period, which 
broke all the laws of harmony and nalance 
which the Renaissance had preached 
Plemish* The Latin heritage of the Italian 
artists gave them a hne feeling for form and 


Tluthin, 1 h*‘ (irrrk inllurjw #' to :1 

li.id l>een c\jkw;< 1 explains tlu’it ] 

b<’Aufy. Like al! Nortli.^nv. i Ih ‘ 1 1 " 
receiver! tluH uuik'Ul^ r.iti'J i’ 
dramatic intcrpu’tatiou of hf»- 11*^1' 
l/eauly. Not gtncrali /at 1*111 but » it ! 
individualism vras thrir li 

Toination bad given tlwni :\n I'.iiiv i ''-' 
the charm of details, uhert‘a'» 
spacing in frc»co painting had Ih-oh f U ‘ 

teacher of the Italian artir 

Hubert and Jan van I-yok i>erfrctcr* U' 
oil medium* and could thus, fioni the y 
ffrat. go fartlier with this medium, 
so much more pliablo than the 
tlie Italians. Hubert van Lyck (J377 
the romantic who Idvcd to ^ 

mood of Nature* begap. and Jan (> P 
«on>pletod. the gT«t polyptych of St 
in Ghent. The realist Jan »>« tiv 

fal portraits in nrliWh ^he h his 

tiea^Mit reooncito hs to the shotk 
uninitigatiiig realbm. , » 

Ro^ van der We^c" 
the fint Flemish pamter to tra l 
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is au iateuae Flemish realist who does not 
temper sorrow and grief. 

Memling (i430-*49i). the gentle creator 
of all those masterpieces in the Hospital of 
St. John at Bruges, radiates a blithe charm, 
free from all vulgarity, that becomes at 
times monotonous. All that is exquisite in 
life he rendered even more poetkial and 
fragrant, avoiding high lights and shade, and 
reiving solely on the use of colours. Such 
works as the ‘‘Shrine of St. Ursula." "The 
Adoration of the Magi." and the rich double 
triptych of 1491 in LCbeck put him on a 
lc\xl with the great masters of pure colour. 

Gerard David ( 1460 - 1513 ). the creator of 
the fine triple altarpiM in Bruges, and the 
lovely miniature designs for the Grimani 
Breviary at Venice, retained his Flemish 
vitality, but the succeeding masters were 
smitten with the Italian manner, and not 
being able to digest it entirely, they merely 
l)ccame Italianised. We have to wait until 
the ad c:;i ./I Rubens before the complete 
assimilation of Italian principles is achieved. 

Rubens’ (1577-1640) unique vitality made 
him eminently suitable as champion of the 
Baroque ideals. He admired his countryman 
I^ctcr Breughel (i530-»569) the Elder, 
whose pictures are intense with primitive 
peasant vigour. Rubens employed an army 
of pupils in his workshops, whom he trained 
as assistants in the carrying out of the 
immense commissions that flooded his studio. 
Although he is known to the world as portrait 
and subject painter, his natural inclination 
was towaids landscape painting. "The 
Honeysuckle Bower" in Munich, "The 
Judgment of Paris" and the "Chapeau de 
Poll " in the National Gallery, and his 
twenty-one huge paintings of the life of 
Mane de’ Media and Henry IV of Fnuice, 
bear the stamp of a genius with rare insight 
into the poetical jxMisibilities of light and 
atmosphere. In popular opuiion he is 
somewhat gross, but the rich warm tints of 
some of his finest paintings have a stimu- 
lating vitality. He freed himself from class- 
ical and academic tradition, and painted 
movement and action with compelling 
vigour. 


His pupil. Van Dyck ( 1599 - 1641 ), court 
painter to Charles I, and portraitist of hh 
consort Henrietta Miuria aad their childreit 
refined and aristoamtic. but lacked the 
kis master. Windsor holds hii 
Uiildren of Charles X," the Louvie the king^i 
t^st characteristic portrait, the W^allaa 
•.*****y portnuts ot PhUip k 
»n<l Mimfch the immorn 
P«^t of M*ty RvthveD. V«, Dyck i 


lent 


iU**Sft** prod«ced e*o 

eftsmen who worked diwentiv eocor 


in« to the high standard of their euilds 
wh^ wooikots and etchings developed 
independenUy of the graphic arts, she had 
few painters. Stephen Lochner who 
*“ v'l”^ Rhenish School, cinrad 

Witr and hUrtin Seboengauer of Colmar 
(*45<^“i49*) are each typical reDresen- 
tatives of the warm homeliness of Gernian 



ciovanki SIIU«<1 
''Dofc Loredano." 
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art. Mathias Grunewald (14 ’- 1530 ) the 
last volcanic eruption of the Gothic move- 
ment. depicted with gripping intensity the 
stiffcsings and joys of the Xfadonna in his 
"Isenbeim Altarpicce." Albrecht Diirer 
(X 471 - 152 S) of Nuremberg represents Uic 
new spirit of the renaissance and humanism 
in Germany. His inquisitive spirit grasped 
the laws of Italian composition, but did not 
slavishly apply them. Wliether he painted 
a hare in a fi^ or a pow'erful portrait, his 
observation of Nature was equally keen and 
earnest, ll^e Natiocial Gallery possesses the 
Portrait of his Father. Bcibn some out- 
standing masterpieces in (K»rtraiture. Munich 
hit famous panels of the four Apostles, and 
Sir Herbert Cook, at Richmoml. Surcv, his 
"Madonna of the Iris." 

Hans Holbein the Younger ii497*»543.J* 
the friend of Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, 
the much-appreciated *T»urt }>aintct of 
Henry VI 11. created some of his finest por- 
traits in I^ndon His rrlKnit and refine^l 
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^vniu> prcxiuced >ucli inastcrpncces »s tlic 
■ Duclicss of Milan ’ in the National Celery, 
"‘Jane Seymour" iii Vienna, the "Wnting 
iimsinus" from the Touvre and the "Ma- 
donna of the HurgonivXster Meyer" in Darm- 
stadt. The Windsor Library is nch in his 
subtle yet very simple -looking drawings of 
men and women. l|e laid stress rather upon 
line than on mass 

I ho seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were Ixirren for German pictorial art. The 


the f^thic stage. S]>aiji was under h’lcinisi, 
influence. In the sixte<?nth century, mri. 
like Moialcs ami Luis da V'argas gave Spam !, 
efiorts in painting some significance, but thr 
genius of Spam wa5 <mlv set aflame in :J. 
seventeenth centur) . 

VclarquejE' lOfjo) untiring biusK u- 

corderi the master's ever fuM.h mhioiw of tK 
tfull features of the nmmU'rs of tin- , 

Haj>sburg. The Prado in Madrid maim/ 
and all the principal galleii**s m j:urn{.. 



’Tli« W/ai.jf 


% A Kcrj^ r ioi '< 

' f..'vrd KiMiJeawDP.*’ 
t T mU (,*^jiSrry S’tf'itmii f i 


religious conllirt fd the I h.rty Vearj War 
blottcfl out all art tradition 

At the beginning of tike nineteenth century 
love for the Ih’imitiveji was m the air A 
group of f'icrnvan artists who calktl them 
selvea "Naiarcne#" vjught, hke the I*rt~ 
Raphaelites in England, the (ulhlment of 
art la the imitation of the fYimitivcn* Many 
were devout Catholics, but they could not 
recapture the genuineness of the religious 
feeling of the primitive painters. 

The impretsionistic scliool produced men 
like Corinth aiifl Idelierrnanii. The tatter's 
pwerfo) self-portrait was bought by the 
Tate Gallery, His death in 1935 robbed 
Germany of her greatest exponent of imprea- 
skmiam. 

gjfjwrifh Illuminated rchgioui ouaaaht and 
onrecogniiable wall pamtifigs are all that is 
left of the earliest Spanish efforts During 


cxa/npkr^k of his art. with it irnj r' ^ 
lonistic iiicthols and xisionr^ tv.t) mdi:!!'"' 
icforc the advent of the Iniprc,v.iMrt!^f.^ n. 
•ranee. He and the Dutch Pran? ID' 
k'cre "{lainler's j>aiiitcrs.** ha. 

be supreme gift of realising cx^)lonr 
a the depth of atmosphere and harniomr.r.i 
lieae into fine uni.y. He cast all aouh u 
JeaK aside and creafc.1 bis own pi tonai 
lierprelation of ordinaty Uia, from 
ryini of an egg to the iUtely . 

/tte SimnU* Court. Tl>r 
Denied favourable to iiin»t|cj»m 
iiocUon*. Mid the indiifations ol 1 1 ^ 

*i«in bo« their fall fruition in ’P*' 
She^od!SS work. 1^.1 fa 
be «*pr«*loni»U of the 

.:r, rr.:tv ■. 
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fnduuits tlH! eye with renderings 
,n\tiitK)i». I urehins, and his "Flower 
Cirr of the Dulwich collection U a delightful 

heir to Velatquez* genius was 
fi^T^i8*8), whose portraiU and 

m Sve genius. He never acqui^ 
rank of f faultless craftsmanship. 

and rare insight 
, ^vlwter brought prodigious reveUtions 

r'^'^SvSiitionoftbeNether- 
Dut^f^ from the yoke of 
lamls '^^‘^testant people of Holland^ 
Spam The t ^fnts for their 

„<,t reqi^ lurches, but the well-to-do 
';;'tSemanded portraiU and paneLs 

■So minted the outer man so perfect^ t^ 
ui inner man might easily be recons^c^ 
iv-vluecd a vast number of pm- 
, cre.tmk OY broad, decisive bru^- 
v!ir' a magic illusion that “'robbed unth 

i fr At the age of seventy he 

fin. il' 'niUc IVibUs" now in the Derliii 

(■•I’udi His wonderful i«>rtrails m the 
NaUo.ll (-.allcry. h.s " I-augh.ng ^valier 
ill the \V.i!lace Colli-ction, the rich harvest 
,n the Dutch galleries and in K^l, all 
>h-.M his iKiiur of eoinrnunicating to us bis 
cUarlv seiisal impressions. Other famous 
Murks' of lI.aH are the '' Ilohemian Oirl and 

'Descartes,' in the l.ousrc 

Kcmlir.uuU (1606- ibuj), the greatest 
j-enius of the North, did not paint portnuU 
ivhiih distinguished themselves through 
realistic recreation of the outer, but the 
Ultimate rctx)nstruction of the inner man. 
With this end 111 v'lcw. he sacrificed rccog- 


outdoors. was ideally realized in Pieter dc 
Hooch's (1629-1677) interiors, while Ver- 
meer van I>elft (1632-1675) painted atmo- 
spheric tone and the flux of Nature with rare 
delicacy of handling. Rolling skies and low- 
lying landscapes were the favourite themes 
of Albert Cuyp (1620-1691), the supreme 
master of pastoral scenes, and Hobbema 
(163S-1709) added the charm of the ever 
varying beauty of trees. The English land- 
scape painters, foremost of all Cromc. 



rwzcd canons of com}X>silion and technique, 
;ind was always in search of ad^uate 
metiiofls of expressing man's soul in his 
lace. He was a precocious genius, and 
realvred, even as a young nian, tliat art is an 
emotional 1 xpression of life. With keen sen- 
Mtneness. his pictorial vision conjured up 
the whole range of the ever N'srying emotions 
of man, U; it the pathos of old age or the 
inquisitiveness of youth. The emotional 
IKissibiiitics of light were for ever haunting 
him. He went against the vogue of fashion, 
lost Ills sitters, but learnt to compel his hand 
more and more to tear the veil Irom the 
genteel hfe of his day ami render the nnvar- 
mshed truth. lectures like his "Night 
Watcli,*’ '‘Portrait of a Rabbi/' "Portrait of 
h«s MoUicr." * The Jewish Bride'' and 
Hendrikjc Sloffels" are univermlly loved, 
ihe Dutch were also he Emt real Und- 
^pe printers in European art. Their flue 
of atmosphere, whether Indoon or 


“Suunae Founonit " 
lym/tamsi Crf i r r y ) 

cmuUted him. and saw in his landscajx's 
the rhythmic utterance of the moods of 
Nature. 

The glorious manu^pt of the 
Ljndisfame Gospel, c . a.d. 7^* in the British 
Museum, shows us how skilfully and ele- 
gantly EagUsh-Ccltic aitisU in the da>-s of 
Nairn Cuthbert vrieWed their tvu^h in the 
»i><alled ' Dark Agf» ' Coats of whitcxvash 
which the Puritans put ox^cr many frescoc-s 
are gradually disappearing, and reveal a 
high standard of artistic achiex'emcnt. nvc 
owe it to lYofcssor Tristram's unique skill 
and care that we are obUining an msight 
into the glory that was once English pictorial 
art. The Chkheatei Roundel (1260). that 
most gnmtttl and delicate presenuUon of 
the Virgin and Child; the paintings at 
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“Saltstxtry Cathedral ’* 


Winchester Cathedra] ; Mat th«w Pirns' work the Salting Collection tn llic Xutm. ,i„ 
^ St. Albans; the Life and Death of the Alljcrt Museum is an excellent if- 

Virgin*' in Croughton (Northants) village the continualum of the Knglish ti.Kjn.i r 

chorch: the frescoes of St, Anselm's Chapel Again and again capable 
tn Canterbury, and those at Little Missendct^ furrm<]ifit among them Van l>vck ! 
Eton College, Pickering (Yorks), and Horlc? England, and they lx)th sUmuLu i ^ii 
(Oxon) are teatimoaies to the skill and set liack the English achirvr:nrnt 
artis^ feeling of English artists of the and Knrllcr ];viiiite<i tlK? Court Ikm.’*. i? 
Gothic period. the days of the Merry Monanh, .mc 

Although under French influence, the too facile a brush. 

Wilton Diptych, which once belonged to English art did not come mio it 
Richard 11 , shows the characteristic refine- again until the advent of H»>fiar<!t 
raent, degance of style and tendency to 1764). An outstanding jjortrait pamtM !.• 
elongation of the English school of the yet achieved popular fame by hi ' srru > <>! 
fourteenth century. morahring works like Marriage a la 

Lady Margaret Beaufort's symjiathetic "The Hake's IVogrcss" and "Ihe Hln tion 
portrait in the National Portrait Gallery. Fortunately Hogarth's inborn lAinItv 
Li>ndon, reveals her pious and lovable design and colour harmony w;is '=> • 
character without detracting from the that even his tendency to preach o il l rot 
beaoty of the restiained design. After spoil his work. 

Holbein's stay in England in the reign of The tivo greatest English fK«rtiait jM.nirr^ 

Henry VIH. tnany English artists emulated of the eighteenth century were cinp ni 
hun, and that delightfal portrait of Lord porartes. Sir Joshua Reynolds (17^3 * 7 ‘b' 
de la Warr in the National Gallery shows had a unique gift for liandling cadi Mt.ci 
the influence of the oontinental style on differently. Whether he i>ortrayc<i ad 
English painting. Queen Elixabeth's taste statesman or a charming lady, a iom dj* ' 
was notoriottsly bad. and she demanded or a happy young mother, with uuirnic s * ^ 
portraits of hmeff in an archaic style of he worked out each individual 
her court painten. But Hilliard's nuuMerty character and psychology and \ 

portraits bear evideiice of an elegant yH composition with its own . 

virile style. The Portrait of his Father in rhythm. For about forty years he nc 
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tutorial chronicler of the *' well-bred ** 
Sc of his age. The National Galleo', 
{he Wallace Collcclion a*d many private 
homes in England, ixwscss specimens of his 
rvor varying creations. “The Age of Inno- 
cence " ‘Miss Bowles." and “The Straw- 
l^rry Girl" record the roay freshness of 
childhood, while the “Two Gentlemen.” the 
famous I>ord Heatlificid and Captain Orme. 
reveal Sir Joshua’s fine understanding of 
the spirit of roan. Often, in lovely quiet 
tones that range from cool silvery' to warm 
hrown tints, he enshrined the refined reticent 
uauly of English ladies, as in the “Countess 
„f AU>cmarle.“ “Lady Hamfyldc." “I^dy 
(mkburn” and the remaikable “Nelly 
O’Hiit’n “ Sir Joshua became the first 
President of the Koyal Academy. 

Gainsborough much more 

iiiofxiv and spontaneous, his vision was more 
ixx'tu . and m rare moods his jx>rtraits be*- 
larne great works of art which affect one 
.Iceflv through tfieir note of fK>tgiiant 
melancholy and poetical interpretation, as 
,ii the haunting i>ortrait of P:iizabeth 
Liuicy and her brother, now in the Pierpont 
Nt<ngan Collection 

NX lety painters like Hoinney (1734-1802). 
Kaoburn (1756-1823) and I^wrcnce (1769- 
iS^o) retained charm and |>ersonal vision, 
but ail too often lacked ingenuity of design 
aiul sincerity. The Kenwood C43llection has 
charming examples of their work in a 
ilohghtfiil setting. 

It i5>, how'cver. as landscape ]>ainters that 
linglisb artists had their finest visions. 
Wilbon (1714 1782) painted landscapes in 
an age when this art meant stars'ation. 
Grorge MorUnd (1763 -1804), whose private 
Ilk- was dull anil .sordid, broke away from 
tradition in laiidsca(>c [Kiinting, and pavcil 
thr way for Turner (1775-1851), who, in 
his laiidscajx^. Ixxamq the jx>et of colour, 
the direct heir of Claude I.x)rrain*s golden 
visions. For the sake of abstract colour 
symphonies. Turner neglected form, but he 
mastered the pictorial value of cv'cry aspect 
Pictures like “The Fighting 
Umcraire." “The Burial of WUson/’ and 
Steam and Speed" leave a deep 
impression of the poetic rightness of his 
prwentation on our mind. 

(*77^1837), the lover of the 
dew painted the glitteting 

tre<*«i characteristic shape of 

bold VT^^ ^ brush laden with unbroken. 
Its At firat it wu FUUotd. with 

St i provided the 

iy skL by the 

of 

Phet was the pro- 

P* whoM rare inuginattve geniiu 


created innumerable designs of the greatest 
poems that ever stirred the world. Some of 
lus iHSSt water-colours of Biblical stories arc 
of monumental grandeur. 

The ideas of the Romantic School of the 
Continent, especially the “Nazarencs" in 
Germany, spre^ to England, and the Middle 
Ages, with their legends and pageantry set 
the talents of the men of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood aflame. JJante's stories and the 
talcs of Mortc d’Arthur became the subject- 



SIR JOSHUA RIVNOLO^ 

’’ Nelly O’Brwo " 
iXfsOma 

matter for Rossetti (1828“ 1882) and his 
circle. The gifted Madox Blown (1821-1893) 
Jointed with daring modernity, while Hol- 
man Hunt (1827-1910) wxnt to Palestine in 
search of fresh emotional stimulus. William 
Morris (1834-1S96). with all his wealth of 
culture, destined to be of great influence, 
put the clock back in his attempt to revive 
expensive old crafts, while his friend Burce 
Jones (1833 -1898) despised modem designs 
altogether He sought to escape from the 
responsibilities of his own time by creating 
an aesthetic wonderland. Those artists who 
w’cre less highbrow, like Frith (1819-X909). 
endeared themselves to ordinary people with 
their liv^cly presentations of things from 
everyday life. Frith’s “Derby Day” and 
"The Railway Station” created a wide 
iensatioQ in their day. 

FtalciL. French art remained for a long 
time under Flemish inflocnoc. In the days 
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o( Francis I, Italy held sway over the pic- 
tonal fate of France. Fouquet 
infused his exquisite nnniatures with a ly'rical 
note, while his portraits showed the sincere 
and sound handling ol Flemish tradition. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the delicate mastoi pieces in ^xirtraiture by 
tlic Clouet fatndy foreshadow c<l the indigen- 
ous elegance of the French style, NiclioUs 
Toussin (i594-it>65) createil the historical 
and subject painting of Fiance His dignified 
sjvicing and original style can liest be setni 
in his great “ lUcchanalc" at the I.^)uvrc 
Claude I>orrain (1600- i6^Si). like Poussin, 
•^jvnt most of his life in Italy. Although he 



" i t ',1 i t. 

< I../ ■ (. 

,i*'t ' <a I 


atnvr'.plw'T*^ 'd Italy, i.*: utU-u^I 
t HI a truly i f'Tjrh wjtli 

.u.ife'vtic sp;* ndouf of a id snl't!'* 

for fyorra’.r. v>A<i 

tA the lAndv jiaii.tcfi; of ah 

Jijue. His *M‘.ei«;hanU<l (aslle " in the War^' 
tag c Collection inspir ed tne j>jeni by Keatr. 

V/atteau (1(^84-17^11 ) c/unpletely broke 
t}i€ of the grand manner of ljyM\n XIV 's 
days He inhered in the Ibicoco style with 
it't wtstfid grace and yearning after Nature 
With |5enaivc melancholy Watteau depicted 
the hfe of the lersufcd rlaas, with it.s courtly 
Nf4cndour. and his rendering of texture 
rrs^eakd hii artistic iensitivencas. 

Fragonard (1752 lavwhed fare doexMT' 

alive qualities on the eccentric wishes of the 
notonous society «>( his day. Such works as 
’*Thc Swing/' "Chiflre d'Amour/' and '^The 
Fatr-hatred Itoy" m the Wallace Coltectkm. 


show a great variety of handling and lar.,^. 
ness of conception. As court pjuntft 
Marie Antoinette, Mmc. Vigfe 
(t755~*^42) 'vas courted by the worM o| 
fashion before the days of the French Klvm;,, 
tion, and painted its flippant wornanln)^, « ,j 
a charming if .^oincwliat conventional st< 
Her jxirtraits of herself and hn 
daughter will ever enchant us with t , ^ 
graciousness. 

The artists ol the Kcvolution followed ‘d,, 
phiU»sophy ol the day ; Greek lK>.tuiy .uai 
severity was then ideal. Ordinar> rn» i;iN.r 
of fashionable society pla\':d al 
Greeks David (1748 1825) and Ii.,-*. 
I177H 18071 painted in the so called » >, .. 


style. 
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iiuJ lelt the task of blending these to the 
lOcusing power of the eye. Thus he created 
illusion of light upon an object that had 
, ver been achieved before with the same 
I'jiUnsify- The distance or nearness of 
tiungs was expressed through the values of 

tolours. 

]>,ssarro. Sisley. Renoir. Seurat. Signac. 
U iong to this so-called schcxil of “VaJeur** 
puntors. Others came under the spell of 
the scientific dLSCOveries of the wave theory 
i,i hgl t, and tried to apply these laws by 
jnlrcducing little dots of colour on the canvas. 
Ibis inanncristic system was called “Point- 


Modem Art in Europe. Light, and what 
-cinblancc of form remained, were always 
thf* verge of rapid change The eternal 
st,ibibty ol form had l>cen destroyed A 
NKilrrit reaction against tins disintegration 
,,t form set in. and Cezanne (1830-1906) was 
v>kc(l upon a-s the leader of tlie rebels, th** 

1 itiu i of Post-InipressioniMTi. l3ehberato 
form, smiplifjcation in 
1^ an<l emphasis of the volume nf 

puntfil object, tunjdetl with the most 
, * ;tr and craft snianliko brushwork. 

1 1 the fundamental principles of Vincent 

(iojd'/s ih<>o) work Kndowe<i 

an almost unnatural love of brilliant 
'^•anshuie. he sn('ct*eded in crt^ting the 
aitibtu imjyression of the unusual apjx-aranre 
of hirniliar objects Uis “( ypress TrfHj." 
niih coTuhclrl and storm v skv, is v\cU known 
ills friend Gauguin (1851 -1903) fled from 
the stale civilization of ICurojK* to Tahiti, 
wheo* the primitive yet exotic atmosphere 
I'l'jMded him with suitable subjects Lu 
i.is Ixauhful colour designs 
Simplified, non -realistic <lecoration was 
I arned even a step further by Henri Matisse, 
^diilo the SjvAniartl Picasso has cxperi- 
niciitrd with the third dimension. This seU- 
consriuus emphasis of the three-dimcnsioxMil 
aspect of form in art is called "Cubism." and 
Vablu l^casso is considered its father. 

In Italy, the leaders of the Kuturist and 
^enst movements. Carlo Carrk. Russolo and 
boccn>ni, preached the destruction of all art 
of the past, the captui ing of the innate spirit of 
the dynamic forces of Nature, Their pictures 
arc 110 rex'oramendatton of their theories. 

l-xj^re 5 tiionisi'n found its natural phUoso- 
Ph»c background in Germany. For many 
'«iman artists it meant roalixatkm of 
lyh icisni in paint-— hence the many rehgi- 

movement 

rolonr o' ^*^^ious twist of form and 
ancM ’ natturaliitk appear- 

intention of making these 
natural veriaimIUtiide dia- 

'’«Mcin Icelinm. NoWc. 

**«n, XhmKh-UottiMlf, Kokoichkn. 


Marc, Feiiiuigcr and Gross have each in his or 
hw way interpreted aspects of the psychology 
of our age. All of them defy Nature 

Russians like ChagaU, SegaU, Zrravy. the 
Uadist Golyschev, licchtejew and Mogilcw - 
sky were passionate, mystic, often sad amj 
pathetic in the presentation of their extra- 
ordinary subjects. 

Only a few highbrows in England pai<I 
attention to all the new “isms" in art The 
American, Whistler, nonplussed the ortho- 
doxy of the academic style in England His 
“arrangements." to which he gave musical 



( 7 0>t C^lr* I 

titles hkc ■■ N^K’turnc in P*ue ar.ti CU ltl *' \scie 
much influeni.:cd by Japaucs<? art i he 
.studied refincmcid of hih colour 
required an over-tutored e\c It is no art 
for the man in the street 

The Hngltsh tradition is capable of assim- 
tlaling many new features in an unconscious. 
UfK>btrusivc way; Sarg-^nt, Orpen. lavcrv', 
Augustus John. Hrangw’yn. Sickort 
Steer base tlieir individual styles ujy>n a 
close study td Nature. These artists have no 
prejudices against any nnxiem sclux*i, their 
natural instinct tells them wlien to modify 
and eliminate the thousandfold variety of 
Nature, and when to follow her attenti\Tlv, 
in order to catch her ever-clianging. intimate 
moods. 

SimphAcation and distortion ha\e liccn 
employed by many modern aitists Ihcv 
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seem to fit the terrible war subjects of 
C. R. W, Nevinson, their fearfulness being 
emphasized by the exaggerated reality of 
all forms and the angularity of the design; 
while John Nash turns the unromantic 



¥AJVET 

Soldier czamiaing the lock of his rifle. 

(Smtiomsl CmIUry) 

shapes in the trenches and dugouts into 
striking patterns. 

Henry Lamb is a powerful artist and p5y< 
chologist. whose enforced contours and 
geometri^ treatment emphasize shapes and 
solidity and lend dignity and perfect poise 
to his sitters. Stanley Spencer's work upset 
his contemporaries on account of the be- 
wildering dualism which he practised. He 
painted unimportant trivialities or inanimate 
Nature with wonderful precision and beauty, 
but insulted men and women by distorting 
their limbs and facial expressions, so that 
often the whole work becomes irrelevant. 
He interpreted light, colour. Nature with a 
unique feeling for design, and realized 
extraordinary subtleties of the interchange 
of coloor values. In his religious works, like 
'•Christ Carrying the Cross" and the 


"Resurrection" in the Tate Gallery, Spencer 
attempted to reconstruct pictorially the nar 
rative of the New Testament in the ncu 
psychological and visual orientation. 

Meninsky enjoys painting the fullness an<i 
vitality of form; the decorative element 
his design is not so prominent as not to 
leave room for emphasis of human emotion 
Kramer's "Pogroms" and "Day of Atonf 
ment" in the Ixjctis City Art Galler>", Jik 
P ortrait of Mrs. George Parker, and In^ 
etchings show a rare gift for balance and 
design. Rex Whistler's pleasant and hiiino; 
ous decorations, "The I Pursuit of Kdi* 
Meats" in the restaurant of the Tate G.ilh i\ , 
entertain the eye. 

Such artists as Sir Charles Holnv' 
Walter Bayes, Harold Gilman. Charlf 
Ginncr and T. 13 . Manson couple beaut v n) 
design with a power of representing </'> 
subjects in a now, decorative garb. 

Many Knglisli artists show stronger : > 
pathics with naturalistu. tondciKies, 
use some sort of .striking non-ie.il).s< ’ 
emphasis in order to translate to us 5l< 
inner truth of then vision in picUnidl tern 
Lack of interest in modern art is ia/r/t , 
of mind. Many jvtiple an? content to l-k- 
what ihty are familiar with Groat aii 
whether modern or old, needs a resort id 
patient approach, and ycais of loving stiuK 

PAISLEY. A manufacturing town and 
port of Renfrewshire, seven miles west-soutn 
west of Glasgow, ser^kl by the L M.S.R. Ij 
has a population (1931) of 86,441. 

As Passeleth it is known to have bton in 
existence in 1157. In 1163 a inon.astery w.t 
founded there, and this brought life .11. d. 
prosperity to the village, which gracJu.ij!' 
grew both in jxipulation and imix)rtancc untd 
its elevation into a free burgh by a chart- ’ 
granted by King James IV in 1488 During.’ 
the next thirty years l^aisley as a inodio\.il 
town reached the zenith of its glory, an ! 
was one of the four great centres of trad< 
in Scotland. In 1666 a Charter of Charles Ti 
put Paisley on the same footing as Glasgi'-^ 

llic shawl trade, with which the name of 
Paisley is connected, commenced aliout tlie 
beginning of the nine^nth century, b'lt 
later, after a successful period, it declined. 

About 1826 the cotton thread industn 
was introduced, and now the mills of J. & 1 ’ 
Coats, Ltd., give employment to maiiy- 
Thcrc is also a large and vari^ nurnlKT I'f 
other trades and induttries, including eu' 
gineering, shipbuilding, carpet weaving 
leather, soap, tobacco, dyeing and bleach 
works. There arc in addition manufactories 
of starch, cornflour and preserves. 

PAKENHAM, Sir Edward MrcifAhi. 
(1778-1815). A British general of so>n< 
note. He was horn in Ireland, entered ni' 
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Aiiiiy, became Major-General iii i8ij. 
\\ liilo iiiuJci Wellington in Spain, dining the 
IVninsular War, he distinguished himself 
and did much to ensure the success of the 
liiiiisli arms. I 3 eing sent to America in the 
War of 1812. he took part in the attack on 
New Orleans, and was killed on 8th January, 
iSis. \\ccks after the treaty of jieacc 
was signed in Ghent. 

PALAEOBOTANY, pal c 0 hot' an i Study 
fossil plants, ihe earliest blue green 
al'MO- occur in the Ordovician series of 
(h/- I’.ilncozoic Age, and their descendants 
still cMst The first land-plants appeared 
nrobably at the end of the Silurian, and by 
tin end of the Devonian, laige trees and 
plants of motiern organization and apjKiar- 
a<ire nere in existence. Other group.s came 
mb- ‘King, reached a climax and died out, 
III i ab'a\s completely — as in the case of 
si-- I^iuisrtales. which were at a maximum 
liming the ( arboniferous and arc still 
.1, n entcd by the hors^^-tails In the 
aiboniferoiis.. loo. the Pteridospeims and 
Mr' l.\(.op()Os were at thcir maximum, these 
all combining to provide the raw 
imslmial lor the coal measures. The Cx>ni- 
Ura!' sand the Angiosperins, most important 
of the present era, became prominent 
in the riiassic and Upj^T Cretaceous re- 
spt\ti\(ly. So well tan the distribution of 
gioiips. both in time and on the face of the 
eaith. l>e worked out, that we may get a 
\(iy fair idea of the flora, the apjiearance 
and the climate of any particular country 
at any particular date. 

riie plant remains are preserved either 
by mciustation, w'hen we have, as it were, 
a ti.ssihzed impiint of the plant as it lay in 
mud or clay, or by petrifaction, which pro- 
vides a complete fossil of the whole plant, 
Its parts replactxl by minerals, from which 
sections can be cut, and w’hich can be studied 
like a living speci men. 

PALAEOLITHIC, pal e o lith' ik, AGE. See 
^Stone Ace. 

PALAEONTOLOGY, pal e on toV 0 ji. A 
six’cial branch of geology devoted to the 
study of the fossil remains of plants and 
animals. It includes vertebrate palaeonto- 
logy, invertebrate palaeontology, and palaeo- 
botany. 

The palaeontologist aims at giving a full 
and detailed description and diagrams or 
photographs of any fossil recognized by him. 
He takes care to compare his specimen with 
published accounts of similar varieties, and 
''here possible with the type specimens 
themselves. For this reason, type specimens 
often are. and always should be, carefully 
pre.serv^ in museums, where they can be 
distinctively labelled and used for com- 
parison. 


The chief dilhculties encountered by the 
fialaeuntologist are — 

1. That many of the fossils found arc 
fragmentary, incomplete, or imperfectly pre- 
served. 

2. The fossils are often embedded in solid 
rock, and much time, labour and skill are 
required to extract them from the matrix. 

3. The record of animals and plants which 
have lived throughout the world’s history- is 
necessarily very" incomplete, because — 

(rt) The remains of land animals and 
plants are only occasionally preserved. 



PORTIOS* OF COAL BALL 

A mass of limy lualcru), containing fossil plants. 
H. E. Taylor 


{b) Fossils, which w-cre once preserved in 
porous rocks, have often been clestroycd by- 
solution, and so only casts and impressions 
remain. 

[c) Many animals and plants had no bard 
parts which could possibly be preserved. 

In spite of thc.se serious drawbacks, much 
work has been done and great results ob- 
tained. William Smith in 1791 was able to 
show that rock fonnations seen at Bath 
could be traced across England to the coast 
of Yorkshire by tlie fossils which they con- 
tained. Cuxder, by detailed work on teeth 
and bones, built up complete skeletons of 
extinct mammals and reptiles. Other 
workers, following the lines laid dow-n by 
him, have been able to reconstruct the 
pro^ble form of many reptiles, amphibians 
and mammals from their bones, which have 
been carefully and skilfully extracted from 
the rocks. 

Murchison and Sedgwick did for the 
Silurian formation what Smith had done 
for the lias and o 5 lite. 

The work of these pioneers and their 
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FOSSIL PLANTS FROM COAL Ml AStiRtS 
Fk^o: Jt.E Tmyiof 



FOSSIL OASTEROrODS FROM CAINOEOIC ROCK 
PhciQ: If. E. Tmyiof 


successors has enabled geologists to fix the 
age of rocks with great precision, and to 
divide the great formations into smaller 
zones, which are recognized by the presence 
of some special fossil or suite of fossils. 

Certain groups of fossils have been speci- 
ally useful in this work, as the palaeontologist 
has been able to show, by pointing out minute 
differences of structure due to specialization 
or degeneration, that certain forms of echlnO' 
derxns. ammonites, trilobitcs. graptolites, 
etc., have only lived during a very restricted 
period, and may therefore be used to indicate 
the time of formaiioa of rocks. 

By the comparison of fossib with similar 
creatures of the present day. and by careful 
study of their structure and anatomy, the 
palaeontologist b able to indicate something 


of the conditions wliich prevailed when the 
rocks containing the fossils were laid dowp. 

He may be able to indicate whether tlic 
climate was Arctic, temperate or tropical, and 
whether the rocks were laid down on laiKl 
under desert or glacial conditions, or whetlier 
they were lacustrine, deltaic, estuarine, littoral 
or marine deposits. For instance, no cchino- 
derm is found in rivers or lakes. Corals arc 
all marine creatures. Some of the molluscs 
arc wholly marine, but .some of the Lnnelli 
branch division live in fresh water, and tlic 
gasteropods may be cither marine or cstuar 
ine, or even terrestrial in habit. Pclagu 
creatures have a wide distribution, and may 
often serve as zone fossils. 

The distribution of fossd flora and fauna 
throughout the worKi has also received imu ti 
attention, and the results of this study have 
given a new basis to the theory- nf the 
existence of various land bridges and losi 
continents, and jitovidc a great IxKly o{ 
evidence for the theory of evolution. Scf' 
Geologv; Am.momils; Fossil; Tkiloiut] 

PALAEOZOIC, pal r o zo' ik, AGE. TIk- 
second of the great ages into which geolng.. 
time has Ixvn divided, succeeding the An I 
acan and succeeded by the Mcso/oie Agi 
The name, .which is fn>iii tlic (ircek, ineies 
“pertaining to old life ’ The era is suIhIo* 
dexi into the tainbnan, Ordovician, 
ian, Devonian. Carljonifen>us and IVnni.in 
Periods, though sonic geologists reiogm/ 
other |X?nods. The aggregate thickness « 1 
the stratified rocks of I'alacozoir Age is ' < r , 
great, and the era must have Ix'en very Imie 
^mc groups of plants attained a high dt‘gn • 
of development, but the flowering plant (li l 
not appear until later. Sc‘c Glolooy. 

PALAMEDES.pa/ a me' deez. Sah.'. ; 

PALANQUIN, pal an keen'. The name i‘i 
a vehicle formerly much used in India, I>ut 
more recently as a means of transport m 
China and Japan. The passenger sits within 



nilNLSF RRIDAL PALANQUIN 

Fkatit: Toffirdt 
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u coini>arliiicnt resembling a 

litter. It is suspended on poles, passing 
through rings near the top and projecting 
about 4 ft. ^om each end. and is carried by 
four men, who rest the poles on their 
shoulders, which arc protected by pads The 
carriers move forward at a slow trot. 

Derivstioil. The word palaitquin is derived from 
the Sanskrit palymnka, a bed. 

PALATE. The roof of the inoiith. The 
palate consists of two parts, the hard palate, 
at the front, and soft palate, at the back. The 
hard palate is form^ by projections of the 
upl>cr maxillary bones and the j^alatc hones. 



rALATI. 

Soft I’.ll.ltC 

VS Inch arc covcroil with a thick layer of 
j>eriosleum. A ridge extends from front to 
)»3ck on the median line. The hard palate is 
(overed with a mucous membrane which is 
lined with a thin membrane, called the 
epithelium. In these membranes arc numer- 
ous minute sacs which form the palate 
Inlands. 

The soft palate consists of a fold of muscu- 
lar tissue covered with mucous membrane. 
It forms a partial partition between the 
mouth and the pharynx, and is raised in the 
act of swallowing so as to close the entrance 
to the back nasal passages. A conical projec- 
tion. called the wula, hangs from the middle 
of the soft palate, and on each side of the 
uvula are two curved folds of membrane, the 
arches of the soft palate. Tlic soft palate 
contains numerous glands tliat secrete mucus, 
a fluid whose function is to lubricate the 
throat. 

. PALATINATE, pa iai' in ayt. The name 
of two German areas, distinguished as the 
Up{>er, or Bavarian, Palatinate, and the 
I'O'ver, or Rhenish, Palatinate. The name 
liclongs to the detached portion of Ikivaria 


west of the Klimc, while the Upper Palatinate 
forms another portion of Vivaria, with 
Regensburg as its chief town. 

The former Upper Palatinate was bounded 
mainly by Bohemia and Bavaria, and its 
capital was Amlicrg. The Ix)wer Palatinate, 
or the Electoral Palatinate proper, coverecl 
an area of 3150 square miles and lay on both 
sides of the Rhine; its capital was Heidel- 
berg. The Counts Palatine who held the 
Palatinate and the districts belonging to it, 
as early as the eleventh century, were among 
the most powerful princes of Germany. By 
the Peace of Wcstplialia, in 1648. the Lower 
l^alatinatc was separated from the Upper. 
To Bavaria was given the latter, while the 
former became a separate electorate, and 
thenceforth was generally knowm as the 
Palatinate. By the treaties of Paris, 1814 
and 1815, the Palatinate was split up, 
Bavaria receiving the largest part, the 
remainder being du'ided between Hesse- 
Darmstadt and IVussia. 

PALATINE. A county palatine is a county 
which was formerly governed by a great 
baron having the powers of a viceioy; the 
word IS denved from the Latin palatium (a 
palace). Certain outlying counties of Eng- 
land were administered in tins \v3.y m the 
Middle Ages owing to their remoteness from 
the central government in Ix>ndon. They 
wore Chester, I-ancastcr, Durham, Pembroke 
and Hexham, the last-named being part of 
Northumberland. The palatine counties had 
their own Courts and officers of Slate and 
were like independent kingdoms. The first 
Earl Palatine of Chester was Hugh the Wolf, 
nephew of William the Conqueror. The 
earldom w’as united to the Crown by Henry 
III, and henceforth became a title of the 
Prince of Wales, or of the Crown, as it now is ; 
the palatinate was abolished in 1830. Dur 
ham was governed by its Bishop ; the origin 
of tlie palatinate is unknown, but it ^vas cer- 
tainly in existence by tlie thirteenth centur>'. 
In 1836 the palatine powers, though at that 
time never exercised, were vested in the 
Crown by Act of Parliament. The Durham 
Court of Pleas was abolished in 1873, but 
the Chancery Court still exists, though it 
rarely sits. Lancaster is thought by some 
historians to have been a county palatine 
from the Conqueror's time; according to 
others, it was not one until the reign of 
Edward HI. by whom Henry,, Earl of I-an- 
caster, was created Duke vrith palatine 
powers as exercised in the county of Chester. 
The Duchy is now vested in the Crown. The 
Lancaster Court of Common Pleas and Court 
of Criminal Jurisdiction were abolished in 
1873, but the Chancciy Court is still in active 
existence. The palatinate of Pembroke was 
abolished in the tune of Henrv' VIII, and 
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that of Hexham in tlic reign of Elizabeth. 
Sec Lancaster, Chancery Court of. 

PALATINE HILL. See Rome. 

PALE, The Engusk. From the time of 
Henry II, the kings of England, who styled 
themselves “Lords of Ireland," held only 
Dublin and other territories in the ca.st of 
the island; this land was known as the 
English Falc. By the end of the Tudor 
periotl the whole island was conquered, and 
the I*ale ceased to exist as a unit. Sirnilarlv, 
the coast tound Calais was an Enghsli Pale 
from its conquest by Edward III to its loss 
in the reign of Mary Tudor. 

PALERMO, pa Ur' mo. See Sicily. 

PALESTINE. A country lying along the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea, south 


schools for Christians arc maintained by 
religious organizations ; and the Zionist 
organization, with other Jewish t>odies, con- 
ducts more than 250 schools for Jews, 
including secondary schools in Jerusaleir. 
Tcl-Aviv and Haifa, an agricultural school 
for women, an Arts and Crafts Institute, and 
a technical college. A Hebrew University 
at Jerusalem was opened in 1925 

A spirit of co-of)eration Ix'tw'ccn the .\rabs 
and Jews seems iin|X)ssiblo, and claslios an* 
continual, l^ch group has rest'iited tlic 
presence of the other— the Arabs because 
they felt that the British promise to hpl(^ 
build up a Jewish national state in Palestine 
ignored their own rights there; and tlu 
Jews no less strongly l>ecausc they felt that 
the Arabs were icceiving an undue 
projwrtion of help from the govern 
meat, while world organizations rti 



Jews assumed the burden of then 
owTi education and settlement 
Anti-Jewish rioting on tlu* part 
of Arabs occurred at the “ Wailnij; 
Wall" in 1920 In May, 193O, Ar.il- 
defiance reached tlic ])roportions 
a rel>ellion against tlie J^ax liutuu 
mca Strikes, .salxitage and orga'i 
ized banditry continued for s:\ 
months until, after tlic chspatcli ul 
12,000 British tr<x)ps, th»‘ Arab 
leaders ordcrc<l resistance to rt ase 


Cities and Tow^ns* 

Throughout history, this rjlcstioian ciiy has been one of the 

!>y which iiivadcrs baxT entered the country Jerusalem is descnliotl in a sep- 

Pkoto: CROC aratc article. Other ancient cities 

or ancient sites are- * 

of the new Syria, wc^st of Tnuis- Jordan and Acre, or Akka, at the foot of Mount 
north of Hejaz, and in the south reaching the Carmel In medic\^I times, it was a plac'j 
Gulf of Akaba. The area of tlie country is of great imjxirtance, lieing the key to the 
about 10,000 square miles, and the jxipula- Holy I.and, and in consequence it is famous 
tion is 1,261,000 {1935). many sieges and frequent destruction In 

Post-War Racial ProUezn. There are in 1104 it was taken by the Crusaders (see 
Palestine 850,000 Moslems, 375.000 Jcw.s Crusades). In i 187 the Saracens recaptured 
and 100,000 Cliristians. The Arabs are it, but it wa.s recovered by lUchard Coeur 
formed into many tribes. Through the in- dc Lion, who gave it to the Knights of St. 
fluential Zionist Movement (which see). Jews John of Jerusalem. In 1291 it was again 
all over the world have been encouraged taken by the Saracens. Napoleon attempted 
once more to look toward Palestine as their unsuccessfully to take Acre in I 799 - Little 
national home. There arc now more tlian of interest now remains. Even the harbour, 
one hundred settlements of Jews in Judea, once a noted seaport of Syria, is declining 
Samaria and Upper and Lower Galilee. The in tmmrtance ; the city’s population is 7893 
Arab population has also increased. Immi- (1935). 

gration is controlled by government policy, B^nheba, a city of the Promised Land 
and admission is limit^ to the number of the Hebrews, associated with the life of 
which developing industrial and agricultural Abraham, Isaac, Esau aiid Joseph. 
opportunities can absorb. in the extreme south o€ Palestine. The 

The mixed population necessitates three ancient city is now but a h^p of ruins. A 
official languages, English, Arabic and He- new town of about x6oo inhabitants ncs 
brew. The Government maintains about 300 south-west of the old site. i 

schools, chiefly for the illiterate Moslem Bethel, the place where Abraham 
population, as well as a teachers' training his tent, where Jacob saw in 

college and a technical school. Nearly 200 ladder reaching to Heaven, upon which ang 
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were ascending and descending, and where 
lie wrestled with the angel, and had his name 
c hanged to Israel. There are various opinions 
about the site of Bethel, but most authorities 
consider it to be about 12 miles north of 
Jerusalem. The name means house 
uf God.* 

Bethlehem^ the town in which 
Jesus Christ was born. The name 
means** house of bread.*’ Bethlehem 
IS now the small village of Beit 
Lahm. population 6817 (193O. 
miles from Jerusalem. The Basilica 
uf the Nativity, originally built by 
the Emperor Constantine in a.d. 330. 
although it has undergone many 
( hanges and alterations, is the oldest 
rhristian church -still in use. It 
(/ivcrs the supjwsed site of the stable 
111 which Christ was bcjrn and laid 
m .1 manger. 

Hebront al>out ly miles soutli- 
\v(“;l of Jerusalem, existed as early 
.IS the daT-’» Abraham In the 
present town, which is called El Khalil, 
stands «a great moscpic named El-Haram. 
Wit Inn the walls of thi.s mosque is a cave, 
supposed to l>c the ancient sepulchre in 
’i\hu:h not only Sarah, but also Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob and Rcliccca, were buried It 
wa.s m Hebron that David was crowned 
King of Israel, and he reigned there for 
se\en years. The present towm, which is 


JAFFA 

Pketc: Ktytkmt 


and accounts of recent cxcavatioii.s prove 
Uiis supposition to be true. Although much 
of the city was destroyed by the Israelites, 
it was later rebuilt. The history of Jericho 
is that of repeated destruction and plun- 




3040 feet above sea level, h^ls a population 
(* 935 )» principally Mohammedans 
ancient city of Palestine whose 
fortified walls, according to the 
Thn at the shout of the Israelites, 

city was long reported to bo veiy^ rich. 


oiTsioL im WAi.i.s OF orTiiLiriirM 
rkoio OKOC 

dcrings After it had been sacked by the 
Romans, Hend the Great rebuilt it. cr^^cting 
a royal palace on the hill l>chind the city, 
but to-day all that remains is a small village 
named Er-Riha Of ancient Jericho itself, 
only a pool and the fragment of a wall 
remain. 

Nazareth, a town in ancient Galilee where 
Jesus sj>cnt his early youth. There is no 
mention of Nazareth m the Old 
Testament, which proves that the 
’ tow n wa.s little known 

I'ot some centuries after Christ, 
Nazareth continued to be obscure, 
' . but about A.D 600, It became ^ 

place of pilgrimage. 'J he present 
town, called En Nasira. has a popu- 
lation of S719 (1935) — in excess 
of that of Biblical times — and con- 
tains- the l.atin Church of the 
Annunciation on the supposed site 
of Marj^’s house, one of the most 
famous i>ilgrim shrines in Palestine. 

Samaria, the capital of the north- 
ern kingdom of Israel during the 
reigns of the later kings. It w^as 
built by Omri in the ninth centurj' 
H.C.. and was captured by the 
Assyrians about 722 b.c., when the 
region was rcjxjpulated wnth immi- 
grants from the East, who were 
thereafter known as Samaritans 
After a long and troubled history*, 
the low n was given by the Emjieror Augustus 
to Henxi the Great, who named it Sebaste, 
and rebuilt it on a magnificent scale. It 
survives at the present day in the small 
village of Scliastiyeh. The original Samaria 
IS now but a mound of debris. 
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BETULFH^M FROM THE JFRti'SALFM ROAD 

PAofo- OROC 


Mixlcrn Towns include — 

Gaza, A minor p^^vrt, situated on the rail* 
na}’ to Cairo Thic ancient city probably 



VIA DOLOROSA 

Oi\ the )c<l is the Mouv: ot Veronica aiul farther 
up, in shadow, the House of judgment 
Pluito^ CafUr*; 

fttood three railoe away on the coast. Jliriey 
1^ cultivated with success. Population, 
17, oO). 


Haifa. The I M'st nalnr.ll li.iilxiuf o'l t ,• 
coast It tr> on the Jiav of Acie, at tii* [<; ,£ < 
Mount Cnrtnel, tlir mtc of the .».n( lent ^v. 
nmnum, V)ut tlu* jircst nt oil) ir. in<Hlf"i' 
jiojiulation i*; 8o,ooi»; its cliu f e\[*(^io 
^raiii cold oil. 'I'lio pipe line from Ir.i 1*1' 
lH*re. 

JafTa«a growing. vajHirt with r.iil ( onn-x c 
with Jcnis^ilcrn, win*. h liei» ^5 rnilrs <. j*,. 
cast, the clnef port of entrain e lor t.i:*; ' 
to the Holy I..azid. QiiantitKS of frin<‘, 
wine, oils, soaps and sesame are exp^^M'^d 
its oiangrs arc well known 'I hf p<.])ul.t(.< ' 

JS bs.rXK). 

Tel-Aviv, adjoining j.itfa, is a lu T 
city aii<l IS now hirger th.ui Jatta fj '-, ' 
tion. j ^5.cKX)) Tt has a flounslun'.: 

Physical Featares. A coastol plam I a;], 
largely of drifted Nile mud, two miles .vi I*, 
in the north and 30 miles in the soutls, 
the Mediterranean with a sra«.K3th h.irho irk' ‘ 
coast. This is a region of much fn idit y. Kco 
ing many Mediterranean crops To the 
the plain rises steeply, with acr<‘ss by lupcj i 
gaps to the dry limestone plateau of JuJ<‘a 
at an elevation of 2000 ft. to 3000 f( , which 
is essentially pastoral land, having few aie.u 
of fertility. In the north the plateau Idl' 
to the rich valley of Ksdraelon, with its vni 
canic soils and prosperous agriculture. T h‘ 
is the southern i>art of Galilee. i:.astw'aiv‘ 
the Judean plateau falls by an abrupt 
escarpment to the rift Valley of the Jordan 
and Dead Sea, which is known as id Ghor 
This is a region of fertile soil and hot, danij 
chmatc, supporting a relatively small jx^pu 
tation. Access is difficult, except 
Jericho commands the chief route. 
arc of little importance. The f»nly 
is the Jordan, which, however, is too s 
for navigation, and in too deep a 





nrnouiK vii.f.Acc at mi: foot or movst iiekuow 
pm9 r .&A 
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irrigation puiposes. The Dead Sea, which 
is 1292 ft. below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean, has a salinity of 23 per cent, compared 
with the normal ocean salinity of 4 to 6 per 
cent. This is due to lack of outlet and loss 
of water only by evaporation. The Sea of 
Galilee, 682 ft. below sea level, is fresh and 
is noted for its fish. The climate of Palestine 
is typically Mediterranean on the coastal 
plain, with winter rains and hot dry summers. 
On tJie plateau there is rarely rain between 
May and August, but temperatures are lower. 


Valley, around the Sea of Galilee. Further 
utilization of this power will increase the 
industrial enterprises, which now consist of 
flour mills, soap, brick and tile factories, oil 
mills and wine presses. The country exports 
soap, oranges, water-melons, raw wool, wim*. 
almonds, hides and skins. Its chief imports 
include cotton fabrics, flour, cement, sugar, 
timber, motor-cars and machinery, and 
cigarettes. 

Palestine has about 300 miles of railway, 
all owned by the Government, with connec- 



Ike name, which means ** Place of a Skull,*' it thonelit by some to refer to the skull-likc wcatluTin;; 

of the clifl-wall. 

Plufo; Cmfnf 


Resooicef and Derelopment Palestine is 
an agricultural country. Irrigation is a great 
aid to increased production ; mosquito- 
infested swamps are being drained, and the 
water of the springs is bring conserved for 
the crops. In many cases, the drainage 
reveals submerged aqueducts and reservoirs 
of the Roman time, neglected during the 
centuries of the Moslem reg^e. 

Wheat, barley, durra, olives, figs, grapes, 
oranges and tobacco are grown. The 
Government is encouraging rc-aflorestation, 
and has planted about 5.000,000 trees. 

Miner^ found in commercial quantities 
are limestone, sandstone, gypiram, rock salt 
and sulphur. Enormous quantities of chemi- 
cal salts are available in the waters of the 
Dead Sea. Mineral-oil deposits have not yet 
been developed. Hydro-electric development 
has been begun by Jews in the Jordan 


lions to^Syria and Egypt. Public higliways 
arc about 600 miles in length, and nearly 
400 miles arc hard -surfaced. All of Ihi^ 
development, however, exists .side by side 
with methods as old as the ancient country 


itself — in agriculture, industry and lranspt:)i t. 

Gorenunent. Palestine is administered by 
Great Britain under a mandate given by the 
League of Nations in 1922; it is under 
*'aas5 A" of mandated territories. A 
constitution adopted in 1922 provide for 
a High Commissioner representing Great 
Britain, a Commandcr-in-Chief, and a repre- 
leotative I^tslative CoflnciJ, consisting of 
twenty-two members. Every 
over 25 years of age nmy vote. J; 

s Supreme Moslem Council to control matlc^ 
connected with the Moslem 
Jewish Agency represents the Jewish pop 
tion in dealing with the Government. 
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A niCH I’RIFST \nTM AN OM> ri.NTATrUCH ROLL AT NABLUS (sifECHCV), TALESTrSC 

Pkota ■ U ^ L 


History. In Old TestAmciit times, the 
uHintry was known as Canaan and Philistia, 
■' Palestine " l>cing the Philistine name of 
tlie southern part of Canaan. I'or Jong ages, 
Palestine was the home of the Jews, but it 
came und< r the control of Rome at the tune 
of Christ. In the seventh century, it passed 
I'-nder the Moslem jxrwcr, and from 1516 to 
was in the hands of the Turks and part 
of then former linipirc. Great wa.s the 
sialibfaclioii of all Christendom when, during 
the Worhl \Var, British and Arab forces 
drove I lie Turk from Jerusalem and out of 
talcsiuie. Now, under an orderly, pro- 
gressive Government, the country hopes to 
evclop national entity and independence, 
on the preservation of mutual toler- 
races. See Jews; 

rt ' na , Giovanni 

. An early Italian 



comjxiscr. generally called Palestrina from 
the town of his birth. 13 ctwecn 1544 and 
1551* he acted as Chapel Master m tlie 
calhcriral of his native town. In 1531, on 
the accession of Pottc Julius III, previously 
Bishop at Palestrina, ^Ihe young musician 
was apjx)intcd Music Director of the Giulia 
Cliapcl of St. Peter’s in the Vatican. Three 
years later, Palestrina dedicated his "First 
Ikwk of Masses'* to the Pope. 

Later the composer became Chai>el Master 
in the Church of St. John I-atcran at Rome, 
remaining there for over five years. Then, 
for ten years, he held a similar position at 
Santa Maria Maggiort? (1561-71). In 1564 
the reigning Po^, Pius IV, apixiinled a 
comnaission of eight cardinals to consider 
the improvement of Church music. Invited 
to submit music that would be free of current 
abuses. Palestrina tendered three Masses, of 
which the "Mass of Poi>c Marccllus 11 " was 
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acccptcfl as a model of purity of style. His 
Masses arc still frequently rendered in 
Roman Catholic liturgy. 

PALEY» William {1743-1805). An Eng- 
lish philosopher notable for his work 111 
ethics and natural theology. Paley was 
educated at 



Gigglcswick School 
and Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
He entered the 
ministry of the 
Church of England, 
but lectured in phil- 
osophy for some 
years before enter- 
ing upon parochial 
work. Among the 
most notable of his 
publications are 
Th^ Pntu'ipUs vj 
Moral and Political 
Philosophy which 
achieved a remark- 


able popularity. 

AkClMtlACON PAllV , xr t 1 'Tt ^ 

^ and Natural Thee- 
loffV. or Tvtdctues 
of the Pxtslcuec and Atinbutes of the Deity, 
collected from the Appearances of Nature In 
this latter book ho elaborated the traditional 


proof of the e\io>tciicc of God from the fact 
that tlicre is evKience in the Design of Katuxe 
of a guiding V. ill Paley leccivcd high prefer- 
ment m the Church, becoming a Canon o» 
St- Paul’s and the sub-dcau,of Lincoln. 

PALGRAVE, Francis Turner {1S24- 
iiS97) An English civil servant who pro- 
duced several 



IKAVCfS PALCKAVE 
(.VaUofMi Porirmit CmtUfy) 


v< I II rues of fxx'try 
and became, late 
in life, professor of 
PvKitr)'^ at Oxford, 
but who IS chiefly 
rcinemlx’^rtYl by his 
Golden 1 reasury of 
English Songs and 
Lyncs, The fruit 
of wide knowledge 
and di.scrtminating 
judgment, this an- 
thology still holds 
its place a.s jxrrhaps 
the best l^k of 
its kind. 

PALI, pak' li. 
The sacred Ian 
guage of the 
Buddhists. It has 
affinities with the 
Sanskrit, hut its 


actual derivation is unknown. It has ceased 


to 1)0 a living language, not only in India 
but in the Far Eastern countries to which 


Buddhism was carried after its suppression 
in its original home. Sec Buddhism. 
PALIMPSEST, paT imp sesi. Sec Maku- 

SCRIPTS. 

PALINDROME. A word, sentence or verse 
that spells or reads the same from right to left 
as it does when read from left to right, such a-, 
the imaginary saying of Napoleon, " Able wa 
I ere I saw Elba." Other examples are *' lc\v(i 
did I live & evil I did dweP’ (John Taylor), 
and "Madam I’m Adam," 

PALISADE'. A barrier of sharp-pointed 
metal or wooden j>osts fixed into the (art); 
to form a fence. The word is derived fiom 
palus, the Latin for "stake." 

l^alisades were use’d in very early lirn< . 
for defence, usually in combination \\ith ai. 
earthen bank; the Kornan soldier carrnd 
stake, called vallum, to protect hLs caiijj> 
Ancient Britons fortified their villages wit' 
a palisade on top of a bank. 

The famous *■ Maiden Castle "in Dorv-tshu . 
was a fortified village surrounded hv 
tiers of banks and ditches I'arh bank \\,v ui 
doubtcdly crowned by a pahs.ulc*, from I clun 1 
the cover of which the dcfciiih is jKHircd iiu 
siles and lx)iling oil up^m Ihrir .is.s*ulant ' 
Metal palisades arc stdl u.scd to r'(< 
rear of an 0}>en foitiluMtion or to form .w 
obstacle, under the close fiie of the dcfuuir; 
in tlie ditch of a fort 

The chief difhcultv in attacking a 
surrounded by a palisade lies in the covl; 
afforded to the d'Tenders, wbo -m r.o!-; 
paralivc safety— can sluKit down Use <! 
lackers as they try to breacli the pali.u^ 
Heavy and accurate covering fire is r.c< c> 
.sary to j>rcvent prohibitive casualties anmnr 
the attacking force 

PALISSY, pal h' se, hi knako 
15S9). A I’leiich pottri and one of t!e- n. ! 
\crsalile men of hr. day. His fann- 


rests chiefly on his cn.irnelifil j>o(ter\'. I n' 
he was also a scientist and philoMjjdu i, 
pioneer in the field of geological and uun. 
jcal research, a theorist on agncultmal nn 
provernents, and the autlior of scvcial hue'K 
on art subjects. 

As a youth he was apprenticed to 
stained-glass painter, and also was trained 
in land-surveying. 

He worked as a gktss painter until isty 
when, seeing a curious cup of foreign 
and made of an unknown substamc, 
determined to discover the secret of 1 < 


manufacture. For almost sixteen year . 
’alissy worked on experiments until hi 
austed his resources. AlUiough he 
estined never to discover the secret o ‘ 
otteiy for which he had sacrificd so < 
e had become by his experiments so cxi 
1 the potter's art that he was able ^ 
uce vessels of great originality of <Je g . 
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^^rjiiiaiice of colour, and pcTfection of work- 
Mianslnp- Adequate reward for his years of 
struggle came in 1557. when his work was 
M.rtliascd by the queen mother, Calharine 
Medici, and by the nobles of tlic Court. 
].j,r years PalLssy had l>ecn an avowed 
and an outspoken critic of the 
itholic Church. In 1561 he was arrested 
aii'l imprisoned at Bordeaux, but at the 
iiit« c^sjon of his noble patrons he was 
and given an app<Jiiitment as potter 
t , queen. He w'as permitted to erect lus 
and workshop in tlie royal garden of 
Ij, I uilcnes. where he enjoyed the patron- 
,,f King Henry 111 . 

Ml he was again arrested at the 

of the religious authorities and 
M, ’ V M into the liastille, wliero he died 
PALLA'DIUM. A statue of Pallas Athene, 

; > 1(1. cf 'di\o w<xxl, said in the Greek nnnhs 
t,, »\\\e fallen from heaven and to have 
.iv,'irrd ^af^ly to the city of Tro>' a. long 
IS ii ^va^ preserve<i there. Hu ring tin 'I rojan 
War ( irivsscvis aiul l>toinedes vind(‘rtook to 
,..rrv Huav the image. The\ went secretly 
.a ’ and Odysseus, who lifted iiji his 
. 1:11; ..Ml. rn j'l that h(‘ Ci.uhl Oinih <i\er the 
V uii.ihU* to get in himself, as I)j(» 
1,11-1. ^ reiustd to assist Inm. \\ bt e the'’ 
--i. rtWirrung T)ii)niede< earr\ mg 1 he onage. 

I.', tne<l toslav his c« nnpanjon and lake 
till jMlhuliuni A ghnt of m<H>nlight *>n In'; 
v'OH.l Intrayed Ins puryxise. and Dmnied; s 
M,n.j<iirsl the disapiKiinted Odysseus to 
in iM M u. front all the was Imeb. beating 
I'.iMi uith the flat of Ins swon.!, 

PALLADIUM. A silver-white metal Ik* 
to the same group of olcnu ntH as 
iilalin'jm It amis <!iscuvoied in 180^ by 
Willi.en Wullaston. an I'nglisb i hennst, aiul 
Mas ruinicM after the asteroid Palhi>, identi- 
fied ila‘ preceding \caf. The element occurs 
dncHy m jilat^^urn ores, but is als<; found 
iM cninbination with gold and silvei. It can 
iliawn into a wire or hammeied into 
dieeK, heing lx>th ductile and malleable; 
indts at a teinjKTature of alx>nt 2S15'’ P , 
«ui(l has .1 sjKCilic gravity of u 8. Its symbol 
T<,. ralladnim Ixrars a general resemb- 
•ince to platinum, but is harder and lighter 
Ik'^auM- of Its capacity for absorbing hydro- 
it !s uvjd in chemical analysis 
PALLAS ATHENE, « Mr' wr. The Greek 
K'xldtss of wisdom, literature and fine art, 

' nighier of Zeus and Metis (.she is siiid to 
bcin born from the head of Zeus, who 
allowed her mother, fearing his ofi- 
Axould be wiser than he). Pallas was 
(lupted as the csiiccial protectress of Athens ; 
diri temple, the Parthenon, was 

* colossal statue of 
stood 

'i. PalUs «•«« *li> viewed as the 


goddess of victory, as w'cll as of agriculture 
and of household crafts. The attributes of 
Pallas were transferred by the Romans to 
their goddess Minerva. See Mikerva. 

PALXIUM. In the Roman Church, a 
vestment alway.s worn by the Pope, and on 
solemn occasions by bishoj^ liaving metro- 
ix)litan jurisdiction. The bishops receive 
the pallium from the Poyx: as a mark of then 
jXAver. It i.s a while narrow band, shajx?d 
like a double V, suspended on the shoulders 
an<l hanging lH*.fore and behind, and is 
decorated with purple crosses. It was con- 
cerning the ceremony of investiture w'llh 
the pallium, that the Church and State 
disputes arose during the earlv Middle Age^ 

PALM. A family of trees of great eco- 
nomic imptirtance Tlic palmyra palm of 
India and Ceylon :s estimated to have 80* ^ 
different uses. 

Geologists have foim<l palm fossils which 
prove that the family was once a great deal 
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DATt I’Al M PL%''*AllO\ IN APAtllA 



rilAWI.LS«*S PALM 

So bocAtiM it ftoret At iu buc 

wtter, wbkh etn be Upped by the ihinty 
tTAVClfar. 


PUU: Ktridnrtmitr U 0 y 4 


l!>an d. in 
the oiTlb. j'.ilrn 


l‘J (la\ 

'V 


In ti. ' n 
In \ tii t.nn . 


in 


nortl. IN r.rrnnl.tii i . nf»u tlirv .it" 
iliirfly to tropw^il .iUn">, 

v;iri('t K' V grow in inorr intrthfM' 

Thcujgh on Uir <hM.lnu, tin- Iannis 

b<,i N . 1 ! ‘^’>111 1 1 Nj ' 1 

ilivnii ti inl(' IsKO grrAt ciasn" s <>\\< 
pahfi, \sitlj lo.ivrs lik<‘ ling*’ la!i', ' 
split into slciulrr strips ofte n 40 It ' 
the other, the fraiher p.ib.i, \m 11; 1 
jfCnibhng uncurled ostncli 
times as long as zo ft. Anuyiig th*’ 1. 
the most familiar aie the p^l^nr.i 
India and C^jloii, and the ^ 

of the ('ahfotnia deserts. I lie / i*" 

and date palm arc the conmmnest t ,i ' " 

the feathery-leaved class. 

Habits ol Growth. Most immlH-r ot i 
palm family arc gumts, some of thon I’.al 
ing heights of 80 to 100 ft., vwil. y v . 
branchless trunks surinounto.l I)V i-'-’ 
rosettes of waving leaves, and ' ' 

shaggy masses, composed of the „ 

of other years. The doom palm o • 
almost the only pfUm with a 

There arc dwarf palms ; palmph- 

vines; and still Others, like ^ ^ 

ration,, that have stems :„,eans 

long and leaves with hooked end. , ^ 

of which they spread from 

The small greenish or 
that hang in clusters on the the 

enclosed in sheaths. In ma y ‘P^ 
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njalc and female — or staniinatc and pistillate 
,_fi(nvers grow on different trees, and natives 
(, rlilizc the blossoms of one tree by placing 
unong them the blossoms of another. 

Palm Tree Products. I'rom the date and 
lulnnm palms especially come grjod tindK‘r 
idi furniture, fences, ships, spars, and wharves 
llic palmetto is particularly useful for wharf 
pile*;, since its corky wood is not easily 
rotted by water or destroyed by barnacles, 
j'lio stems of the rattan furnish flexible 
material for wicker-work, 

; 1)0 ])ilhy trunk of the saf^o palm and the 
palmetto yield the starchy r.ieal 
sdg<». The sap of different species 
• IM S su^ar. honey, wine, vinegar and attad. 
I) , great leaves of the palmyra and mo^'t 
palms arc used for thatching native 
,M walls, screens, and 

rd.itting. shields, hats, clothing, fans. 

; k( i‘ . .tn<i rofuj and twine aie all made 
,r,jpi ili< fibrous leaf-stalks Tlie fibre of tin 
palm is found in many of th<‘ 
arui bi pshes in common use. 

11 .: d.ite and inc coauuit palms have 
ir-iits I*‘rom the fruit or sc(‘d of tlic 
, H-.t'v.t, the* bacaba, tlie oil palm, and scores 
if .’the: is s<‘c:iired an oil th.it is put to 
. Mi.\ U'.es - a,s an ingiedumt inar- 

ir-ii lul-iicani, an illuinin.inb and a 
,1,. I <if 'oaj' and cand!*' gie.p'C. In Africa 
ei (,i the date i>ahn i> rc'aste'd and ns^d 
^ I Is * 'I J.f nut of th( rr'«"»rv f alm yields 
’( ■! l i*' iv<iry winch is enipl<iy»'d a.s a 
’ ^'ir elephant ivorv. 

Sv..* litific Names. 'lie lamih I Kiu- 

'i 1 piliii, /'-ra to Htfotth'y, , \V.i<.liin):(OU 

I 1 \ u a'^hiiiVicnxa , «<vv»unl J'jl'n, 

< ' . \ d.no pal:u, J’hi'miv 

I' I , W-?ti /.in-tf I lie rall.ui*' form the trcipj', 

( / ‘.1 »> li . 

PALMERSTON, Hknkv Joii.n rKMri.K, 
iaiM) \'H.L0rN'i (1/^4 -iS<>5). An English 
''iiile.anan He was Ixirn in Hainpsliirc, 
cl’iriicd at the University of Edinburgh, 
anil entered Eariiameiit as a Tory in 1S07, 

I " 0 vt-ars later he lx*came Secictary of War, 
1' 'iding tins othcc until 1S28, through six 
-'‘Inuuidrations. In 1830 he accepted the 
] ' St of So( ! clary of Stale for Foreign Affairs 
n I arl lirey's Cabinet, and filled the otficc, 

' >cri)t fur a brief interval, for eleven years. 

1 Hiring this pcritxi he created ikdgium (1830) 
•^n«] established its neutrality, supported 
toiisfitutional government in Spain and 
ortugal against absolutism, and resisted 
p(jlicy of Russia in the JRack St-a and 
rnrroachnicuts uj.X)n Turkey, 
roin i8m to 1846, Palmerston was out 
office, but With the return of the Whigs 
jx^wer, lie again became Foreign Score- 
‘ y vinder Ixird John Russell. He gave open 
^uuiagcmcnt to Italy's aspirations for 


unity and independence, and ix)werfully 
asserted the rights of British subjects abroad 
in the Civis Romanus speech (1850) relative 
to the claim of Don Pacifico, a British sub- 
ject from Gibraltar, for compensation from 
the Greek Government. His openly ex- 
pressed approval of Ixiuis Napoleon's act 
in declaring himself Emperor of France (a.s 
Napoleon 111) led to his dismissal from the 
Cabinet in 1851. hut :n the newv Ministry 
formed thp next year he became Home 
Secretary. 1 hree years later, wdicn tin- 
Jvarl of Aberdeen'.^ administration proved 
unable tu cope vsith 
the Crimean War, 

Palme rstnn w a s 
made Premioi and 
brought the war to 
a successful conrlu' 

Sion. Avolsofcen 
sine for his acts-ju 
ni regard tj ilic 
Opium W'ar with 
i Ir.na h d to bw 
resign«it:on in O 57 , 
but the (.oantiy 
‘'upported him dial 
returned him to 
power with aii 
incrcju^'d inaj-inty Within a few wtuk^., 
Ihilmcrston wa.^ fare*! wnh tlic Indian 
Mutiny. He dui iiot ut first realize huw 
.s< nous th»‘ situation was, but later li*' 
acted vigoToush m .s-nuhn^z n-hef to the 
l>e>iegcd gairisons and in restoring order. 
He was again defeated in '.858 on" a vob 
disapproving his relations Napolet.in HI, 
but in the next vear be^.amc Prime Minister 
for the third tune, and cuniiniied in the 
i^ffice until his death Palmerston main- 
tained a strict neutrality in the struggle be- 
tween lUdy and .Austria and Ix^tween the 
Northern and Soathein States of U.S.A , 
then engaged in Civil War. He was un- 
successful in preventing the absorption uf 
Schleswig- If olstcin into Germany. 

Intensely interested in making England 
respected abroavl, Palmerston wen the 
admiration of continental statesmen : but 
he strongly opposed the extension of 
the franchise, and he lacke<l tlie insight that 
WHS necessary to bring about much-needed 
reforms in England's domestic affairs 
Paradoxically, he resisted the democratic 
movement at home while favouring Liberal- 
ism in other countries Arbitrary by dis- 
position, he was fond of acting on his own 
initiative, and frequently incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Queen Victoria because he failed 
to advise her of the line he intended to take 
in important affaiis of policy. His fore- 
sight and vigorous character made him ex- 
tremely jxipular 111 Engl.ind 
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PALMISTRY. The fwaclicc of cltviiiuig 
or reading character and jXTwnal fortune 
from lines and creases in the palm Along 
with other pscudo-scicnccs, palmistry has 
lallcn into disfavour with scioiitiric-niindcxl 
l^eoplo of lo-da)'. The ])rinciplcs on which it 
IS hasc'fl may be briefly stated as follows — 

In jKilmistry the tMoidnts of the Jiand and 
the linrs in the palm arc made to tell tlie 
,story of indivKiual destiny. The mounts are 
the elevations at the base of the Angers anil 
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TIIL IIAM> IS I’Al.Ulb'IKV 


lOt j; of t'enu't 
bine af hc-ul 
Ljn*' of b<Mfi 
laae of hio 
lane of f.*to 
Line of (ntlMnr 


fc) I inc of Im alth 
DraccU'e; 
f») Will 

(j) Kc-ivia 
ik\ U.vc 

(tft) 1 n«; of marrug 


1 he number* i, 2, 3 refer to tlir “ lesser ” rnounl> 
of die joints in fingers .ind (hu;n!js 


Ihunib, and in the palm from the little finger 
to the wrist. They arc named alter the 
planets, and are seven in number (see dia- 
gram). When well developed, the mounts 
indicate the possession of the quality asso- 
ciated with the respective planets. For ex- 
ample, a strong mount of Jupiter denotes 
pride and ambition ; of Apollo, art or riches ; 
of Saturn, prudence; of Mercury, science 
and wit ; of Venus, love and music : and 
of Mars, cruelty or courage. 

llie line of life surrounds the thumb; if 
long, it indicates long life, but if not con- 
tinuous, that is, if broken, it giv-es a pre- 
sumption that the ixytst^s^-ir will not live 
lo old age. The line of heart, if long, distinct. 


and well coloured, indicates an aflectionm 
disposition , the nearer the lino streteh'-'^ 
towani Jupiter, tlie more favourable ih,. 
opinion jus to devotion of character ai (' 
warmth of affection. A strongly marked hr , 
of head is alleged to indicate supi‘ri,,j 
intellectual qualities, in addition to imagu},, 
tion, provided the line stretches to the niourt 
of the mtxm H the line of head i.s waxcrinf^ 
It is supposcHl to show indecision of cIiar.tLh ^ 
and a tendenev to fiivolity. 

PALKHTIN.' See LAfUK 
PALM OIL. A tiiick, yelh/wish mi| ,.1 
tainetl from the fiuit pulp of t!ie ujl p., 

I f Clans i:utn€ntsts) of \\ tst Africa it is d} 
bulter-hkc (.oiisistem V wlu ij codl. i- 
iirange in colour. jokI lias :i od. 

It is largely impoited for the nianuf.. t 
of soay) and candlc' <md lulmcants, ,n 1 ^ 
UM* in toilet prepaj.it h.Mis 

'J he fiuit of the 01 ! palm is apjn. . ^.T^ ■ 

tlie M/e of a d.iP , and * (.insnds of a d. < j, ^ 
fleshy jK.)rtKHJ, wlm h s'ne’.oses .1 


a mature tiee bisiis about bm ckjst< : 
S4>me 2(}*y mit^ W inm Ih^ p ’-ti. > 

boiled. It \ n lils tin* ])ahu oil I m 
.uegMUr.tlly slnpp'’d to h.utopr' , 
ami th-ne I ru'du' 1 in livdiaiihc ise - b 
white fat I'xir.uttdi fiom iht 1.- • . 
ext'Mwivi i V <mplo)<d 1:1 the ni.onJic: n 
in;irgc;im«‘ Aflci the on h.is b- < 1 - ' 

liu' I lushed kctnid-. are u^ed :i'. i ..O’' i ^ . 

PALM SUNDAY. 1 iie last ^und.r, . f,. 
tlie Sunday preceding Inrder, and t‘- -i 
day v»i HoK Week. It was first loIi ’ m!. - 
m the Imiitli centmy by tin . < ■ 
f.'hurcli in Jerusjdcin, m tomnnen'.irs*! e' » ■ 
the tniiniphal entry of Jesus, wh^'U P" ; ... 
into the city seated on an nss 1!). . ' r- 
anre of J',-lm Sunday m tlie Hom.i:. ' I’i. »: 
and tin* l-astein Orthodox ( hun h ■ i 
thf form of a solemn j':occ.ssk;ji 1 
Midtile Ages, the t'hurch added Ih' < 
inony of the consecration of the h- 

the priests '1 hesc palms were lctk:e. 
by the p^iople as tokens of loincinbrai!' • 
This custom is still followed in the Iv s'-' 
tiathohe Church 

PALMYRA, pal mi ra. St.x; Svkia 
PALMYRA PALM. A species e-i i ii. ^ 
found throughout India and nearby u . 
and in other tropicn! regions. Sec 

PALPITATION QiP THE HEART. A i ij' ' 

beating of the heart, of which the suii'm ■■ 
very conscious, producing, in ^ 

grccs. the sensations of sufftxaliori, yor 
ness of breath, or ether distressing 
It may lx a symptom of organic luait 1 > 
case, or of goitre, and is often | 

by anaemia (w'hich see). A 
cause IS flatulence, a result of int ig > 
the upward pressure of the h( irt ^ 

diaphragm causes iricgulanty m 
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t 7> \cnivo nn hvi'mms to plav 

Tiu. PI ns 
/'Wt( 

Mn>cK, cxcitcnK-nt, and c-\cc.ssi\c 
<ji stimulants may bring on attacks 
■ inodicmch arc U'licficial 

PAMIR, pam eer'. C^nc of tbc highest 
in the world, situalnJ in Central 
M, in the .south-east corner of rurkistan, 

' i!n‘ region where the Hinialaya, Hindu 
l.n^h, l\ucnlun, and Ticn-shan mountain 
\iUins Lonveige. The greater j*art of the 
i'l.ihau IS barren and mountainous, but in 
tile \ .illcys along tlic few lakes and the River 
< \vhich has its s<jurce here, the native 
I'orglu/. find jMsturc for their cattle during 
tile summer. Snow covers the land and 
bkx’ks the passes for more than half the 
\ear, and high winds i)rcvail most of the 
summer. Two important tra<le routes across 
the Pamir have been uschI since tune immc- 
monal, and, according to tradition this 
region IS the original home of the Aryan or 
''lute race. The mean elevation is about 
M.<>ooft. above sea level. 

PAMPAS. The Spanish term for '* plains/’ 
ti^cd to designate several great plains of 
America, but most commonly applied 
to the immense grasS'Covered area in the 
J-ontral part of Argentina, between the Rio 
•vildcio on the north and the Rio Negro on 
jh^' s<nith, winch merges into the step|W of 
'dagniiia. During the wot season, a lux- 


uriant growth of vegetation provides pastur 
age hir cattle and sheep, but an increasing 
proportion of tlic region is l>eing cultiv'atcd. 
It i.s one of the most fertile plains in the 
vv orld . 

PAMPAS GRASS. Name given to a species 
of Ameiican grass {Gyticriutn), nearly hardv 
in I'higland aiul grown for tlic decorative 
effect of the silvery plumes throvin up in 
autumn on six-foot stalks. Propagation is 
by seed or division. 

PAN. A( irfn.'k god. According If) elassif:.^d 
rnythf)logy, he was a wooflland deity, the 
god of hunters, fishermen and shcj)heuls 
Ife was the .'>f)n of liermes, arul at his birth 
wiis .'vO fnghlful-looking that his nurse fled 
in terror 'Ihis al)ihty to inspire unreason- 
ing fear Cfintinucfl to lx: one f/f liis chad 
attributes, and the word putitc is derivefl 
from bis name 

]\'in IS usu'iily represented as half aninnil 
anrl half rnai\ vMih goal's feet, curly hau. 
horns arifl a bean! 

'1 he v.orsliip td J‘an was at first reslncit d 
Ifi Ins own co.intiy, Arcadia, but later it 
spiisid to Athens anrl other ci*ntres H'‘ was 
lisualb. n-pTrsr?Ue(l in art as attendrd bv 
fauns and sat^r^, and the Komar name for 
Inrn was J'annu’^. 

PANAMA. f)vcuj)ving nuii't »jf the nanow 
Istliimis of Panama. Nehicli joins the two 
Americas, this umntry lias an ar«.a, excluflmg 
th<‘ ('anal Zon\ oi 3 .!,.pSo sq imlos. d'l:r 



\ULVea IN PAN AM V 

ill.' .liiUlnii are pounding rice to rcintw. llu' 
liiisk, ^ 

PMc (' ^ r. 
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rOVNTRV COTTAGI, IN PAKAIJ V 
I'koio' KryiJf'Ht 


Coldn, northern terminus ot the Pananui 
Canal, founded in 1850, was formerly called 
Aspinwall. In matters of health and sanita 
tion, Col6n is under the jurisdiction of 
United States, but for all other purjxjses u 
is a part of the republic. Col6n has extensivt 
harl^ur accommodation. Its population lias 
grown from about 3000 negroes and Spanish . 
speaking natives of mixctl blood (in 
to 29,769 in 1930. 

Phjidcal Featnres and Resources, liu 

greater part of the country is t>ccupic(l b\ 
forest-covered lulls and low mounlains 
separated by deeply cut valleys. In tin' 
west there arc several lofty extinct \o! 
canoes, sonic over ij,ooo ft. in altitude 

Panama has a tropical rliinatc, with 
mean annual tcMn^x'rature of about i 
The rainy season lasts from April to Dci* ju 
l)cr, but even during the dry season ^llu^^^ I 
arc frequent. 

Though the soil is neli and the rainfail i‘ 
abundant, only a .small I'm n turn of the istl« 
mus is under cultivation Nearly luilf oi il^ 
country" is not even inhabited. P.inanas .ii> 
grown, and their harvesting an<l sln))u.-i;: 
form the principal industrv C*(j( onnt^, ’ -»•!( • 


hitler s<'Ction is a strip of larul. fi\<‘ nnl<‘s 
\vi<k‘, on each side of the P.in.ima Canal, 
which was granted to the I’nitid States Sec 
Panama Canal Zo.vi:. 

The total population numbiis 467.450 
(1930), and con.si.sts of Sjiamsh whites, native 
Indians, and of m^ihios. There arc also many 
Kuro|)cans and people from thoUnited States. 
Tlie language is Spanlsli, and the icligion 
of the country is Roman Cjithohc 

Cities. The two chief cities, neither of 
which are included in the governm'- nt of the 
Canal Zone arc — 

Panama, the first city founded by Euio- 
pcans on the American continent, is now the 
r:apital and largest city of the republic, and 
its chief port. I'ounded in 1519, in 1671 it 
was burned and its treasures carrictl away 
by the notorious buccaneer, Henry Morgan. 
Two years after this disaster, the city was 
rebuilt on its present site. Until the end of 
the eighteenth century, it remained the chief 
Pacific port for all Spanish !rade. In 1855 
a railway was opened from Panama to the 
island of Manzanillo on the Atlantic. 

The harbour is shallow, but the canal 
docks at Balboa, three miles away, furnish 
excellent facilities for shipping. All of the 
important buildings, except the cathe<iral 
and the IVesident's Palace, arc modern. 

Sanitary arrangements are under the 
control of the United States, but. with this 
exception the affairs of the capital arc ad 
ministered by the republic of Panrma 
Papulation, 74,409. 
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111 ilK* National Ass<'mbly. A Cabinet of 
!i\c nicni^HM's assists the President. 

For Ibc Scottish expedition to Panama 
iindcr William Paterson m 1695, sec Darien. 

Spanish rule over the isthmus ended in 
when Panama achicv^cii independence 
-iiid voluntarily incorporated itself in the 
<»iti Hepublic of Colombia, formed by Vcnc- 
s-iula. New Granada, an<l Ecuador. After 
the dissolution of Greater Colombia. Panama 
remained a part of Kew Granada. In 1855 
Manama was organized as an autonomous 
State, but in 1886 was incorporated as a 
province of Colombia. 

In November. 1903. after a bloodless 
revolution, Panama declared itself an indc- 
ivndent republic. The United States imme- 
diately recognized the new government and 
1‘oncluded with it a treaty setting aside for 
American uses the C.anal /one. 

Panama declared war on Germany 7th 


imlvs, which includes 103 sq. miles covered 
by the artificial Gatiin Lake, the rcservon 
for the Canal. The ]X)pulatvon m 1033 was 
29.f»36. including 25S7 .Americans and many 
\Vt\st Indian negroes. 

The Canal 'vas begun m iSSi by the 
French engineer, de Li?sseps, as a st'a -level 
canal and abandoned in 1SS9. The failure 
was due largely to the ravages of malaria 
and yellow fever. In 1902 the United States 
acquired the works, and spent two years 
impioving sanitary conditions and com- 
bating disease. In August, 1914. the Canal 
was opened, but the official opening was 
deferred until 1920. The Canal is 42 miles 
in length from shore to shoic. Over 30 miles' 
are at a summit level of 85 ft., reached at 
either end by a series of three locks, each of 
which is in duplicate This central ^v'lrtion 
runs through the artificial t»aluii I-ake, in 
which ships follow a fixed channel fornu\l by 
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the I>ed of the Chagros Kiver, whose upper 
waters form the reservoir. The Gaillard Cut 
through the continental watershed is 8 miles 
long Each lock is looo ft. long, i lo ft 
uide, and 70 ft. deep The cost of the con 
‘-Iruction of the Croial was 55^9,200,000 
rhe revenue from dues in 1934-35 
^25,300,000, and the cost of oi>eiation in 
the siiine year was 59 , 300 .<> 00 - > 934-5 the 

r.anal wa.s used by 5180 vessels, of which 
,114 3 ]>plongcd to the United States and 
1170 to Jiriiain The transit occupies alwut 
♦ i^lit hours 

PANCREAS, kre as. An important 

oi^Tc'livc o!gan which plays a part in as- 
-niiilating proteins, starches, sugars and 
fats It is a gland 0 or 8 in. in length, atx>ul 
I jn. thick, and in. wide. It lies crosswise* 
behind the stom.icli, and communicates 
v.ith the intestinal liact by infans of a duct 
v. iiich extends throughout its length The 
, <iiitent^ of this duet arc dis< liarged into the 
A iodciiuin. which meets the par.creas at the 
I i<dtl tnd of that gland. 

S' altered Ihioughout the ]ancrexis arc 
s’iiall islands f»f glnndidar tissue, which )'H 3 ur 
iW'j ..Mfirtioii mtn the blood Stream rather 
•i.:n mlo the int^stme, it is these which 
MPii h th*' internal sec letion of the pancre.as, 
k''i>\xP. as ui^uhn 'I hat ^ubsiance, only rc- 
srnth dnf < 'vcffd, is needed for flic com- 
Idstion of tlic sugar ciiciilatmg in the blcxxi 
‘ tiea.n If there is in-jiitTu icnt insulin fejmicd 
\<\ tlu' pancreas, the sugar in the system is 
i.fi burned, but accuinulates in the blo<xl 
ar-'l in tlie IkvIv tissues. This condition 
>:ices rise to tlu* diseas*' kiKjwii as diabetrs 
See DiAni.ir.s 

PANCREATIN, pan' kre a tin A yellow- 
1 :i while jiowdci somoliiues jnesciilx'd as a 
d.gestivc ag« nt It is a mixture of the ele- 
ments, rji feiim iUs, fiiuiid in tlie panerratu- 
jim.e Katin al [»;incicatin contains ir)pstn, 
a fenntnt which digests meat, eggs and 
other pioieidb, amylopstn, which turns 
March into sugar, steapstn, which emulsifies 
fits; and the enzyme which curdles milk. 
PANDEMIC, pan dtm' 1^. Sec Epidemic 
P ANDORRA, In tirock mytholog>\ the 
first woman created, Zeus, being angered 
with IVomcthcus because the latter had 
stolen fire from heaven, resolved to avenge 
hunseU ujxin man. He called u|x>n Hephaes- 
tus lo fashion a l>cing in god -like form from 
earth and water. All the gods joined in 
endowing the new being with attractive 
qualities, or thoj'ic adapted to make mischief 
Pallas gave her artistic knowledge. Aphrodite 
eontnbuted Ixauty, and Hermes made her 
artful anti designing. The Graces and the 
Seasons clothcil her. and Zeus christened 
her Pandora, or "aibgifts.** 

According to one legend, the new creation 


was sent to Prometheus, w'ho received her 
coldly, 'i'heii Hermes took her to Epjmc- 
theus, who married her and was happy until 
Hermes brought a box which he confided 
to the care of Pandora, with strict injunc- 
tions that she should not open it. Her 
curiosit)', however, was too strong, and she 
undid the fastenings. Then at once there 
hurst out all the vices, sins, crimes and 
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Si.itu^' b\ Balc-s, now in the Tate Gallery. 
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siilb'rings that can aflhct man. fur Zeus 
had included in its conterds .all the ills of 
tho VI orb] I'l ightcncti at what she had done. 
Pandora shut down the hd in time to pic- 
si.Tvc for man Hojk, which always follows 
suffering 

PANDULPH, Cardin Al (d 122O) When 
)ohn Imd refused to acknowledge Stephen 
i^nglon as Archbishop of Canterbury' and 
had defied the ^xipal interdict. Cardinal 
I^andulph or Pandolfo was sent to England 
by Innocent III in 1211. He pronounced 
excommunication against John. Two years 
later he returned to accept John's sub- 
mission, and it was he who received the crown 
of England and later returned it to John 
a.s the Pope’s vassal. He averted the French 
invasion and gave valuable assistance to 
the King, who made him Bishop of Norwich 
The regents of Hcniy' 111 had to submit to 
his dictate's until 1221, when he was recalled 
to Home 

PANELLING. A decorative form of w'oo«b 
work found in nearly all t>y>es of architecture. 
c\Tn in the earliest days of wooden buildings. 
lx'*ing used for ceilings, walls and doors. It 
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IS alsu usetl in makiu}' certain articles of 
furniture. Originally the word indicated a 
board uith a surrounding frame, but the 
construction of panelling now takes various 
forms. Many wonderful and artistic crea- 
tions. with which the skill of the carver has 
been combined, exist in ancient churches and 
mansions of Europe. Skeleton ix&nellitig con - 
sists of a wood frame only, the centre-piece 
l>eing of silk or some other fabric. False 
jxuielling is the laying on of a s})ecial mould- 
ing; artificial panelling, in \%hich moulded 
Iiap>er is used, is popular with decorators 
who wish to produce effects economically. 

PANGOXIN (or Scaly Ant-Eater). A 
small toothless animal belonging to one of 
the lowest orders of mammals (Edentata). 
Pangolins arc long-tailed, covered with 
horny scales, and live mainly in trees; they 
arc found in Africa and India. If attackeil. 
the ])angohn rolls it.sclf into a hall. 

Scientific ffune : Mams tncmf^is, 

PANKHURST* Emmmjnf. (185^^-1928). 
.\n English militant suffragist Her father, 
Kichard Gouldcn. and her mother zealously 
advanced the doctrine of votes for women 
when the movement 
m England was in 
Its infancy. Their 
daughter Knirneline 
\^as born in Man- 
chester and e<iu- 
cated there and in 
Pans. In 1879 slic 
niarried Dr^ Richard 
Marsden Pankhurst 
(died 1S98), and be- 
came the motlicr of 
five children. She 
was one of the 
founders of the 
Women's Franchise 
League, organized 
in 1889. and of the 
jHiwcrful Woman's Social and Political Union, 
founded in Manchester in 1903. It was about 
two years later that she and her followers 
inaugurated militant tactics in furtherance 
of their cause. 

At first this militancy only went as far as 
" heckling " public speakers, the organixation 
of monster parades, and various demonstra- 
tions regarded officially as disturbances of 
the peace; but after 1912. when the hos- 
tility of the Cabinet to the cause was ap- 
parent. a new campaign was inaugurate. 
The militants began to set fire to buildings, 
damage golf links, pour noxious fluids in 
post Iwxes. and break the windows of public 
buildings. Mrs. Pankhurst. the chief insti- 
gator of these outrages, was sent to prison 
early in 1913 as an accomplice in a plot to 


destroy Lloyd George’s country home with 
a bomb. Hunger strikes and cnforcctl feed- 
ing seriously injured her health, and she was 
soon releaskl, only to be committed for i\ 
new outrage. In 1913 Mrs. Pankhurst suc- 
ceeded in making her way to Paris. From 
there she sailed to America, where she en- 
gaged in a lecture tour before returning to 
England. During the World War. militant 
tactics were given up because of patriotic 
sentiment, and in 1918, when partial suffrag#- 
was granted to English women, the suffra 
gettes sa^\' 
their aim 
largely accom- 
plished. 

Mrs. Tank- 
hurst’s two 
daughters. Syl 
via (born 1882) 
and Christabtd 
(born 1S80), 
arc both ac- 
tive work(‘rs 
for political 
c<}uahtv. 

PANSY. .‘\ 
cultivated .sjx* 
ciesof viola ^oi 
violcl) whicli 
lias cxipnsite, 
velvety l)lo»)ni^ 

of puiplc, Molvt, blue, whit(' ,i!iJ 

brown. The }>«i])ul.ir yanjiy i^, a hardy p!ai;t 
but requires insist lire arul shadt fn>m 
noonday sun, Inuig apt lo withei iii or', 
conditions It is n addy grown Imm 

ClassiScAtion. 1 li** f uniK i', I'j i' 

jiarisy .1 • ltd till of I 

PANTALOON. Sec pANfoMiMr 

PANTHEISM. The Udi. f that God :ind 
the material universe’ air one ami thr 'witie- 
thing, and that GchI dors not e.Mst a 
separate spiritual Iwing. Spinoza was tiu- 
roost prominent of nuxlern phil()s<'n>lrers u]e> 
accepted tins d(Ktrine. In the potdrv rf 
Wordswortli, Hryant and other Nature 
there arc suggestions of a pantlieistic virv 
of God and the world. 

Dcrivstioo ol Term. Thr term is derived from lh* 
Greek pan, all and /hros, g<xl. 

PANTHEON. The best preserved of tin 
buildings of ancient Rome ; fhe name, moan 
ing "of all the gods," was applied by the 
Romans to any temple dedicated to all tlicu 
deities, and hence to the circle of deitus 
themselves. The famous Pantheon of Rome 
is on the site of a temple built in 27 nx 1 Ins 
edifice was struck by lightning in the reign 
of Trajan. Hadrian, in a.d. 123. built ln<’ 

existing structuie. but it was subsequently 
altered and improved by Seplimius Severns 
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and Caracalia. It is circular in form, 142 J ft. 
in interior diameter, and possesses a great 
dome, the apex of which is 142 ft above the 
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fl<)or The onl> lij^hl uhich enters the build- 
ing’ comes from a uindvAv, 27 ft in diameter, 
at Die summit of the dome. A most striking 
feature is the portir<i, with its sixteen great 
(^>rmthian columns, each licwn out of a 
single stone. 'I he ]>ortieo is the only part of 
the temple built of the original matcnals 
Tlie Pantheon has bcct\ used since the seventh 
century as a Christian church Raphael. 
Annibale CAiracci, Victor Kinmanuel II, and 
Humbert 1 arc among the great Italians 
buried there. 

PANTHER. A name used somewhat 
kwsely to designate certain members of the 
cat family. It is applicci to the Uopurd, 
which is a native of Asia and Afnea, and to 
the puma of North America (also known as 
cougar or Anuncan hoft), 

PANTOMIME. A term derived from the 
Creek {pan, all; mtmos, mime) and applied 
to the action in early ty[>cs of play where 
mimicking by gesture was the important 
element. Where ])antomimc was first em- 
ployed is unknown; it reached widcl> 
different stages of development at different 
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times and places. In the first age of the 
Roman Empire it was very popular, no 
narrative was employed, the play l>cmg acte<l 
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by gesture and dancing, accompanied by 
music, and the actors wore masks. 
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The panioniinic in vogue in England 
during the eighteenth century was introduced 
from Italy. The actors always represented 
conventional characters and names. There 


was usually a Harlequin, or ci..*.vn; an ami- 
able but stupid father. Pantaloon ; a sprightly 
daughter. Columbine, and so on. The i>er- 
foimancc was of the vaudeville order, inter- 
spersed with music, dancing, and acrobatic 
feats. The modern pantomime has essenti- 
ally the same character, though the use of 
the traditional names has been given uj) 
See Drama 

PAOLl, pah o' il. VAfiQVALE (1725-1807) A 
Corsican ''nationalist" leader. The island 
had long suffered and revolted under 
Genoese rule; the elder Paoli was also a 
patriot. The whole family was exiled, and 
Paoli learned soldiering in the Neapolitan 
cavalry. In 1755 he relumed to lead his 
countiymen and drove the Genoese out of 
all but a few strongholds. He organized a 
remarkably liberal constitution, which his 
own popularity kept from weakening his 
authority, founded a University at Cortc, and 
encouraged agriculture. In 17!^ Genoa sold 
Corsica to France, and witUn a year the 
desperate resistance was broken. Paoli fled 
to England, where he was warmly welcomed. 
He was allowed to return in 1791, becoming 
governor and military commander of Corsica 
In 1793 the C>>rsicans split into Republicans 
and followers of Paoli, who had been out 
lawed by the Revolutionary Government 
In 1795 Britain was asked to establUh a 


protectorate. Paoli was out of .sympathy 
with this move and with the British Gover- 
nor, General Elliot. Before the British had 
been driven out by the French, he was made 
to withdraw to London, where he 
lived as a pensioner of the Goveni 
ment. 

PAPACY. Sec Popk. 

PAPAL GUARD. See Swms 

Guards; Vatican. 

PAPAL STATES, Thi<. In a]i 
ages, piety and fear ha\e caused 
gifts of land to religious fouivl „ 
tions, and the triiimpli o( ( hnst 
ianity inevitably brought wealt«i 
to the Church. The fall of tlx 
Homan Empire of the West did 
not immediately break tlic halut ^ 
ktoking to Rome for leadiTilis]) 
and it was natural that the 
should have become the loid < : 
much territory in the neighNxr 
hootl of Koine This acquisition 
temj.)oral jKn\cr has U‘en censiirefi 
as unworthy of the lejiresentativ ^ 
of Saint Peter, but it must be o 
memliercd th«'it the va.sl ch.intaldi 
woiksof the Church ri'quio'd we.ilf' 
and that the ccclesiad1r-.1l aiitlioi 
ties were gocxl and klluil^' larul 
lords. Ravenna passed out of tlx 
bands of the Eastern Enq>eror^ 
to those of the Pope, that the Pajj.ti 
States came, to compnse imist of (eiitn' 
Italy. 

Papal jKilicy was .strongly atlcvtcd lo t!.- 
|K>sst*.ssion of those SLites, and nuiny of t). 
wars of amtntious Pojxv. wcie fought t*' 
defend their lonlship; tins ua.s the thx'l 
cause of the struggle with the Nouri.vU'i of 
s^>uthcrn Italy. Enemies of the Paf>.itv usco 
to intrigue with the luibuient sinallci 
nobility among the Paj>al vassals , 1 herv: were 
occasions when the Pope conimande<l k-e 
authority in his capital city than in hiro'jy' 
At the close of the fifloenlh century , Osao 
Borgia cru.shed the nobihty and jnit ihi 
States under a firm, and mainly just, central 
government, but his apparent intention oi 
making the Papal fiefs into a hcrc<htar> 
realm was defeated by the death oi his 
father, Alexander VI. Julias II restored tlu 
temporal power in Italy. Ferrara was 
annexed by Clement VIII ai the close of fhx. 
sixteenth century, and Ufbino by Urban 
VIII, Pope from 1623 to 1644. 

The eighteenth century saw a decline in 
Papal authority and encniachnicnts on Paji.d 
territory, until, in 1798, French ti<x)p.s (x.cu 
pied the States and declared them to be a 
Republic. In 1809 NajKileon announced 
their annexation to the French Empn'c. 
their independence was reas.scrtcd at tiu* 
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A paiitoniiinc produced at tb« Lyceum Theatre, I-mi<lon. 
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, ,„trrcss of v^icnna. Their intcnial adniinis- 
tmtion 'vas reorganized on a system whicli 
reserved ofTicc for those in orders. This 
,Jnfliclc<l >vitii the democratic and parlia- 
mentarv theories which were then beginning 
to sweep Huropc, and 1830 and 1848 saw 
nsings. on>y suppressed by Austrian trcxjps 
j'lus ix. made concessions, but became 
^jp.^jpular in his own dominions when, as 
lfc .id of the international Church, he refused 
to it)iii the new nationalist movement 
1 Minst Austria. Italian nationalism became 
IncTcaMfigly anti clerical. In i860 much of 
the States was taken from the Church, and 
ir. 1H70 Koine was seized by Italian troops, 
riic Papal Stales ceased to exist, and the 
I>ones ronfincd themselves to the Vatican 
[r. u)2iK hy the I^tcran Treaty, the City of 
tiie Vatican was acknowledged as an inde- 
ntknt Slate under sovereign control of the 
f ontid See Latkran Treaty. 

PAPER. Pai>er. which has become one of 
tl„- WOT Id’s nn)st useful commodities, is the 
(' .vr..i:»es of study, experiment 


from which paper is made are rags, straw, 
esparto, jute, hemp, old paper and various 
wocK^: but thrcc-tourths of the entire out- 
put is now manufactured from wcxxl pulp. 
Poplar is considered the best wood for pulp 
The value of rag paper is a little higher than 
that of paper made from wood. Cotton and 
linen rags were the first material of which 
pai>cr was made, the process then being 
almost exclusively a handicraft. The rags 
were cleaneil, soaked, reduced to a pulp by 
beating and grinding, and floated on water 
that was kejit in motion to distribute tin- 
fibres evenly. The felted pulp was removed 
from the water by means of shallow wire- 
bottomed Ixixcs or deckles, and, when 
drained, laid on pieces of woollen felt u' 
alternate layers, whicli were i>laccd in a 
press to remove moisture, when quite 
dry, the y>apei was sized and smoothed bv 
further pressure. To a large extent, ma- 
chinery' has now been substituted for hand 
lalx>ur. 

Whatever the fibre used. th<' process 
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lh;;l)l> iiK-if'mfiwi photouiicrograpli. The artiinl lengtii of a fibre is frotn uiie to three niillirneln. 


dih\ invention The first attempt to make a 
v' Titing nialciial of which there is any record 
Has that of iVie ancient Egyptians, who pie- 
pared horn the stems of the papyrus plant 
a material on winch they recorded the deeds 
-'f their nilcrs and other royal personages. 
Many of these ancient records, called papyri, 
have lieen found in Egyptian tombs. 

Another material was made from the skins 
of g(xits. sheep and calves, and was called 

The ( hinese manufactured paper at least 
tv'o centuries l>cforc the Birth of Christ, and 
liassni on their secret to the Arabs, who 
introduced the art into Spain in the middle 
of tlic twelfth century. By the second half 
of the fourteenth century, crude hand-made 
piper for literary purposes was in general 
^^'estern Europe, and parchment was 
KJ^dually Mipcrb<*dctl. The earliest preserve<l 
-nglish manuscript liears the date of 1309. 

p;i|x:r was not manufactureil in England 
” w In^ginning of the sixteenth century 

Mauntactare. The chief raw materials 


described above is essentially that u.«icd ir 
making pap^'r. When wood is substituted 
for rags, the first steps of the process consist 
in cutting logs and removing the bark 
The wooit is reduced to a pulp by grinding 
and by' maceration in a beating engine 
At this stage, colour, sizing and fillers 
arc added to the material, which is 
termed mechanical pulp, and is used only 
for the commonest and newsprint paper. 
For better -class w'ork, chemical pulp is use<1, 
either alone or mixed witli other fibres, 
this is made oy boiling wood in a solution 
of sulphurous acid and bisulphites (sulphite 
pulp), or in caustic soda (soda pulp). 

The pulp, once refined, bleached and 
coloured, is ready for the paper-making 
machine, which consists of three essential 
parts: the *'wct’' part, the “drying" part, 
an<l the finishing lolN usually known as the 
calender rolN. The wet stock is allowed to 
flow through a wide aj^erture uixm a travel- 
ling endless ware screen with fine mesh , 
Hubber bands on the margin of the wire 
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screen confine the pulp to the mesh ; and by 
continual shaking, the water is removed 
from the pulp, whose fibres felt together to 
form a sheet, which is carried forward be- 
tween tlic heavy rollers of the pressing 
machine, dried by steam-heated cylinders, 
and finally smoothed between the calender 
rolls. It is delivered to newspaper and 
magazine printers in massive reels weighing 
about 500 lb. each. For other purposes it is 
cut into sheets of various sizes. 

The principle of the modern machine 
producing paper in an endless web is derived 
from the Fourdrinitr, invented in England 
by Henrj' and Scaly Fourdnmer in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. 

ClassificatioiL Paper i.s used for three pur- 
pioscs, namely, wTiting, printing and miscel- 
laneous industrial use. Under the latter 
head, its chief usc*s are for wrapping, making 
paper Ixjxes, etc. Linen fKij>er is favoured 
for wriljiig and for documents which have 
to be preserved for long poricKls of time. 
Most newspapers, magazines and book.s aie 
maiuif:iv,tv;rcd entirely of worxl-pulp paper, 
the quality l>cing usually slightly jn 

tlie casi' of bovind volume.s. Manila pajK'r is 
made fri>m jute, hemp, and other stout 
fibres, there is on the nivirkct a so ciillcil 
inanila manufactured from w<xk 1 The va- 
riety known as "boards'* is u.st‘d largely in 
bookbinding Straw {>a[>cr is u.sed fur wrap- 
ping and similar pur[>o.ses. The so-called 
tiHiicrmark , by which nio.st sujienor grades 
of pajx'r arc distinguished, is impressed on 
the web while it is passing over the rollers. 

" J^rmtings " arc nia/lr in an extraordinary 
variety to suit the particular purju' and 
the process of printing adoplcfl. Thus there 
arc antiques, with rough surface ; cartridge, 
in many qualities; coated — art, enamel, 
chromo — for half-tone and colour reproduc- 
tions; imitation art — uncoated but highly 
finished ; calendered and sujicr -calendered — 
well finished, but suitable chiefly for the 
commoner classes of pnnting; nevrsprint, 
a low grade for newspapers, cover — rough- 
surfac^, stout papers for catalogue and 
booklet covers ; and Bonds and Banks, used 
both for printing and typing purposes. 

Parafiin (or "waxed") paper is made by 
running ordinary papcf: through a tank of 
melted i>araffin, and then pressing the paper 
between cold steel rollers. Vegetable parch- 
ment is made by running the paper through 
a solution of sulphuric acid and other ingre- 
dients, then washing, drying, and finishing 
as in other papers. Both these varieties are 
waterproof, and the waxed paper is exten- 
sively used in wrapping food products. 

World ProdaetioiL At the present time, 
the United States supplies about half of the 
world's total paper, which amounts to over 


20 million tons; of newsprint pa|X?r, C^natia 
produces over 32 j^cr cent, amounting li, 
over 2,000,000 tons yearly, as nvcII as i 
porting about 900.000 tons of wocxl pul-. 
From Canada, Newfoundland, and Scan./i 
navia alx)ut 320,000 tons of iiewspiml ar- 
imported yearly into Great Britain, .ni.i 
about 640,000 tons arc manulacturt'd anrir 
ally in British paper mills. 

PAPER MOITEY. See Monkv. 

PAPER NAUTILUS. Sec Akgo.naui 
PAPIER MACH£, pet// ye h ituiJi 

Translated from the I'rench as 
paper," this is the name of a substaiKt .i>a \. 
of paper pulp, ini.\ed with oil. glue. pa,t( 
resin, or some other sizing, to iiuikt* 
together when dry CopjH*ra.'., quu kiuia*, , 
white of egg IS added wdien it is 1- 

make the substance re.‘>ist watt-r, m{)i 1 
addition of borax and pliospliat*- (.( .kIi 
rendei's it fireproof I’apicr niacht* was j r.i 
ably invented in liuiia, China ami jap."' 

I'or .some ]njrpr>i>c.s, papier maclu- 1 :.i,i . 
by gluing together sheets of pa}X‘r .unl pri 
sing the damp sheets into a inouid j t 
other purposes, sheets of e-irdboartl o: 
board are similarly treated, but tlie oTf UKir- 
quality is made Irum s«:rap, waslt papM i' 
wood pulp, to which quantities <>{ r f *. ' 
chalk, clay, .irul s.and are add' il 

There are many uses for papier re'i ! 

It is mouhlcd into ma.sks. de<lls' lie.ier-. i ' 
other toys, trays, U^wh;, relief ma]>s .irJ’, 
models, anatomical models, putuie 
buttons, lK«\es, tul>cs. pails and i.duv : ' 

other articles of common use (^hir 1 c 
most im}x>rtant i.s as a mould fui -{''' 
type plates in the printing industry 
PAPILLA, pd f\l' a. See Uaik, 
PAPILLON. Tills dog is small, lc^‘> 1 . 1 
12 in. at the shoulder, and less than : il 
in weight, and he comes into the i' \ 
class. The name, meaning " butterfly ' <\'h 
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refers to the large ears, which, pointing out- 
wards, are supposed to resemble a butterfly 
with open wings. The ears may Ik* carried 
jifickcd or falling, but arc always very well 
fiinged. as arc the front paws and tail, 
which is long, and carried like a squirrels 
Mj.- coat, long and silky, may (i) uni- 
Miloiir — of any colour provided it is pure, 
although the tawny shades may be smutty. 
\;) twO'CoIuured — wliitc thrown into relief 
Iw' patches and ticking ; or ( 3) tricolour — 
-milar to the two-coloiin-d. except that the 
.iiife is thrown into relief by sp<)t& 01 
p.itrhes. or lK)th. of two colours. 

in general appearance he is a graceful 
ill tie dog. slender, smart, very lively and 
iriUlhgciit. with a small skull, fine pointed 
;,ii.7z!c aral round dark ey<'s Iv' lx)dy is 
•.ohci elongated, the back fairly long anil 

straight 

PAPRIKA, pap' nk a A fa\i unte Hun- 
^.:nan condiment, jnepared from the 
(.f, -.i'i\ated capsicum (\\hKh sc'c) \ftc r tlic' 
‘.i l.j.c ' C; r. ivinoNod. the arc dri<-d 

a? powdered. Paprika has a bnght-red 
iUjr, but is less pungent than led or chn • 

I f\ pepjxT, and has a sweelei tast<«. It !•> 
pel, used for seasr>ning dieiies prepared 
' r 1 < (^rnluriation of meats and vegetables. 

h as goulashes, stews, etc . and is also 
L’n)',! Afd in salad dressings 



rAl'^Rl'S l\ ll VIRAL AYHICK 

Ihis sj-ccios IS of no calur for paper niakui" 

l^kcio Ck,rr-, KfATtim 
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PAP-UA. The oh) n&ine for the island of 
(which aee). 

*»«l-lilce water 
Egyptians 

to purposes in addition 

of one. the manufacture 

as lor writing. It served also 

for liTht •«> sailcloth 

flowers 


^ Th' pajiyrus (t paper of th'‘ 
made of stnj's of 
the stem arranged m layers and 
pres.se<i tog^tlicr. In the earliest 
times, papyrus pap^'r formes! long 
lectangular sheets vchieli ’.\eie 
gummed together to give a wninig 
surface the required si^e The 
writer used a recii for a jxrn, 
with led or black ink. Ihe written 
sheets were rolled and tied v^ith 
thread. Ihe rolls and sheet.s 
varied in dimensious; in many 
insUnces, they reached a length of 
144 ft. 

For a long time, the city of 
Alexandria jealously guarded its 
monopoly of preparing the paper, 
and the refusal of the Egj'pfians 
to supply it to Europe was one 
of the causes which led to the 
employment of substitutes. After the 
twelfth century, pap>Tus was altogether 
superseded by parchment and by. pajier 
made of rags. 

The plant is now' nearly extinct in Egypt, 
but still grow3 wild in the Sudan. The 
“paper” papyrus has large, straight stems, 
which grow from 3 to 10 ft. in height 
These bear no foliage whatever, and the 
coarse, sharp-edged loaves spring directly 
from the rootstock. The flowers are lacking 
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in IxUli sepals and petals, and arc surrounded 
by bristles. 

Scientific Name, llie papyrus belongs to the sedge 
family, rvpcrai-rat'. llie best known species is 
Cyperui piipyrus. 

PAR. This IS a Latin word signifying 
"equal " and denoting the nominal value of 
stocks and shares, etc., or that amount of 
currency of one country which is equal to a 
certain amount in the currency of anotlier, 
supposing the currencies of both to be of the 
same weight and purity. The latter is the 
par of exchange. A share, fully paid up, 
IS at par when it will sell for /5 in the ojxin 
market H the market jiiicc is more than the 
nominal or face \-alue, the stock is said to be 
"above par" or "at a premium"; if less, 
»t is " lielow par" or "at a discount." 

PARA, pah' ^a. A standard coin d T« r 
ke\‘. ^>p.<''fortieth of a piaster. 

PARA. See Brazil. 

PARABLE. An illustration by means (d 
a comparii^oa; the term is more particularh 
applied to .vtories about ordinary jvople, 
things or incidents, which are designed to 
convev a spiritual meaning or lesson. The 
parable diftors from the allegory' in not 
allowing the introduction into the ston* of 
mythical Iniings or magical lyrcurrences . 
and from the fable in being free from such 
unreality as tliat of animals conversing with 
one another. 


In the form in which the parable is most 
familiar, it is of Eastern origin, and the 
finest examples are in the Bible. In the Old 
Testament there are but few. Jotharn's 
story (Judges ix. 8) of the trees choosing a 
king is a fable. But Nathan's moving story 
of the ewe lamb told to David (II Sam. xii) 
IS a true parable, and the ajiologues of the 
wise uoman of Tekoa (II Sam. xiv, 5 ff.) and 
of the prophet to Ahab (I Kings xx. 39. ^o) 
aie of the nature of parables. 

The jiarables of Jesus have the qualities 
uhich make them jierfect cxample.s, and th( 
names of many of them have, become Koum - 
Ii >ld words in every Christian couiur\. 
IVjlijps the four most striking aic tho^.r 
of ‘ '1 he Go<xl Samaritan," " 1 h^* 'In. 
X'lrgins," " Idle Kich Man and I^zarus," 

’ I'.e I'lodig.il Son." 

jc'U). Himself gives the inter^mdatinfi 1/ 
jM'.ablcs of "flic Sower" and ‘‘II; 
Wnei! and the Tares." but the muaiuii^: (,! 
(d th.cin was left to the in.stnu t .u- : 
of His hecUi’ts 

PAK ACOLA, pit ral/ o la l\\actly e* 
':ned, a ji.ir.ibola is a curve in v\hic'h rvi t. 
]>uinl IS equnll)' distant fioin .1 i ortam ti\^ d 
point and a tcitain iix<*d st.aight hni 
Another definition of a paralnda df'^c rilM 1' 
as the hiXtion of a fn^hl ctn ulat cone inr.il" h\ 
a plane parallel to ,1 line on the slant j. , 
surface of the cone 



FARAVeS OF TMK TKIT VIRCIIT* 

Tbti altar-piece at LyndWunt Church, Hampfthire, 1« by Ijxd Leighton. 
Fkct«: OROC 
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PARABOLA 

Any point on the cuo'c is as far from the line 
ab as It IS from the pt*mt c. 7'hus p equals />'; 
r equals r', etc. 

The paraly)la was studied and named l>y 
Aixillonius. the Greek geometrician of the 
third ccniurv ri C 

PARACELSUS, pn* a sel' sus (about 1490- 
A ])h>sicjan. lie was born 

i;i Switzerland. aitcMidc<l the University of 
Haffl fur a brief j*ori<Ht. and then studied 
(henn^try and alchemy under the Ibshop 
^A Wurzburg From 1526 to 1528, he lec- 
tured at the University of Basel, but was 
Ix'cause c»f his denunciation of 
exi.^'ting metlvxls in mcriicaJ practice. There- 
after he livc'^l a wandering life, meeting 
o[)posit!on to his tlK'orics wherever he went 
i'dracclsus deserves honour as an original 
investigator. He showed the fallacy of the 
accepted Ix’hcf that jX'opU? were made sick 
by tcK) much or t<Ki little bile or blood, and 
he laid the foundation for the later inelluxl of 
curing diseases by sjxxific remedies He 
introduced into medica.! practice, among 
other remedies, sulphur, iron, arsenic, 
opium and mercury. His death occurred at 
Salzburg 

PARACHUTE, par' a shoot. An apjxtratus 
in the form of a large umbrella, used to 
break the fall of a person from aircraft or 
from any great height. After balloons were 
invented, parachutes were used as a means 


of descent from them. The parachute was 
attached by means of a rope to the basket 
lielow’, and remained closed when the 
balloon rose, but when the descent l>cgan it 
was cut loose. 

The modern parachute is usually of the 
scat-j^ack type. The pack, which is alxiut the 



ON WI.S'C TLATFORM, rREPARlKO TO JUMI* 

Ph€tc- Fox 

size of an ordinary' chair cushion and twice 
as thick, IS strapped to the aviator so that 
it forms a cushion when sitting in the 'plane. 
Almost immediately after the aviator leaps 
from tlic aeroplane, he pulls the "rip cord" 
and a small "pilot" parachute is releast»<l 
This immediately fills w’lth air and pulls 
out the large parachute (about 24 ft. in 
diameter), and is designed to prevent en- 
tanglement with the cords of the larger as it 
opens. 
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The parachute has no small possibilities 
as a u'eapon of war, and particularly in 
Soviet Russia, mass descents of large numbers 



LAVDING 
Photo: fof 


of troops from ’planes hav'c been successfully 
earned out in man^xjuvres. 

PARADE. To form or assemble in mili- 
tary order, to march or move in military 
array; the term is often used as a noun 
meaning a military display, or as denoting the 
jiaradc-ground. A soldier is bound to attend 
all {>arades ordered by his superior officer, 
and if charged with absence without leave, 
the time at which he should last have 
Ixjcn on parade determines the time of the 
commencement of his absence. 

All meals, roll-calls and Reveille are 
parades, in addition to daily drill or training 
[>arades. The word is derived from the French. 

PAR'ADISE. A word from the Persian, bor- 
rowed by the Greeks, and originally used to 
denote the pleasure grounds of Persian kings. 
Translators of the Old Testament applied it 
to the Garden of Eden, but tiic early 
Christians used the name in connection with 
the future dwelling-place of the blessed 
dead. 

PARADOS, par" a doe, A protection 
built up behind a trench to provide a back- 
ground for the heads of the defenders, and 
to protect them from the back -blast or 
splinters of shells (The derivation is partly 
Greek and partly French — para, agasost; 
dos, back). 


PAR'AFFIK. A hard, white tasteless and 
odourless organic substance that rest^mbles 
wax. and is used extensively in makinj^r 
candles. For this pur|X)se it is niixi^i^ xvui, 
small quantities of stearin (which .>cr) p 
IS employed also in the manufacture ni 
matches and of wax pajXT. is used to giv(- 
weight and lustre to calicos and othc, 
fabncii, and to extract oils frtmi plants arnj 
flowers. Although paraflin occurs in natuo 
in the mineral oztKcritc, the greater part 
of the commercial product is obtaiiRd i)\ 
distillation from petrohnim In (»cirnaji\ 
it IS prepared by distillation of various kiii>i , 
of brown coal, and in Scotland, an inqx^TUirii 
centre of the }>araffin industry, it is nuu.u 
factuied from lioghead coal and bituniiut.u' 
shales. 

Parathn f*il. benzine, and a.sjduilt 
im|>ortant by products obtained m fr,. 
manufacture of paraffin The conui.«r(i,n 
im[x>rt.ince of parafim date.s from 
wlicn the S<*ottish chemist. James 
perfected a practical inetlexi ol lu*' 
fact lire 

In chemistrx', paraffin is a gener li t< ’ i- 
for a group of hvdr<K.irl>ons (whtci; <ee 

PARAGRAPHIA. S^e A? mama 


PARAGUAY {‘f^way) A S<jutl» Amuiic.i.’ 
republic, cnclosotl by Itra/il, Argrntin.i r 
IJohvia It has an ariM of 61,647 s<( m i'’ 
but 111 addition claims 100,000 st^ e ,} * 
known as the C'haco, a claim which : 
putci! by liohvia, resulted in war in i<,v 
and again in 1934-5. nnd still p-mar,^ 

unv.ttled 

The total population was esinnat'd ..i 
ijoj,(xx? in 1954. including (‘7oO'^ 

('liaco, of wliom 15. two are uu< oili/ 
Indians The jwtjplc inc lude ai" 

chiefly Spanish. frfe5/*/<>s and rivjli7»d li. 
dians There arc no negroes, and irnnm’ratH*M 
15 slight. The alwriginal Indians, the Gu-u air 
are now extinct. 

Roman Catholicism is the ^.^<abll^la «J 
faith, but all religions are allowed. I.fluv.i- 
tiou IS free and normally compulsory. 1 
arc alx;ut 2000 scliools and a small un!V{M 
sily. 

The Cities. There are many small tnun' 
such as Villarrica. vrith a jwpulatioii ci 
35,760 (1934); LuquO!, 16,000; 

17.000; and Conccpci6n, 14,000. 

Asunci6n. officially known a.s the city e 
Nuesira SeUora de la Asuncidn, the capita 
and chief port, is on the broad Paragua> 
River, 970 miles by river almost due mx 
of fiuenos Airca. , 

Asunci6n was for more than a centurv • 
capital of all Si>anish territory m F<>stef.* 
South America, and the southern outl< t ( 
the gold and silver of Peru. 

It IS the chief centre of trade for I aragu. > • 
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\ hue of river steamers connects the city 
the outside world, and since 1913 it has 
1, iri railway connection with Buenos Aires. 

riiccity and suburbs have a |)opulation of 
1 *S, 0 oo (193^)' 

"physical Features. I he upper Paraguay 
l^ivcr separates the country into two dis- 
tinct xogions. That between the Paraguay 
uul I’arana rivers, known as Paraguay 
proper, covers an area of atx)ut 62,000 sq. 
n lies Much of it is an upland region, an 


but temperate for the greater part of the 
year,‘and, with a moderate rainfall, is agree- 
able and healthy. 

Products and Commerce. Tlic soil of 
I^iraguay is rich but practically undeveloped 
J hr forests and liillsidcs yield "the yerOa mate. 
or Paraguay tea, which is the chief article 
of exjKjrt. 

Cotton-growing is a rapidly developing 
industry. Ihe cultivation of sugar cane, 
csfxxially for distillation purjxiscs, promises 



ASl'N< lOV 

Victoria Botanical (iarthns. 

Pknio ^ r 


extension of the Brazilian plateau. It is 
‘lactly pastoral, but there arc forests in the 
lowhinrls West of the up[)er Paraguay lies 
a vast plain, known as the Chaco, of some 
ioo.oms<^. miles of extensive pasture lands 
and valuable forests, largely unexplored 
llip title to this region is disputed t)v 

Huh via. 


I lie Pilcomayo Kiver, which flow's dour 
roin the north-west through a region of low 
"et wooded or grassy plains, is nav-igablt 
both its upper and lower courses, but 
siallow in Its middle course. The Paran:^ 
tiver which forms the .south-eastern l>ound 
^ country, has a succession o: 

« aiacts. and for a htindrcHl miles is .1 
‘-ontmiious chain of rapids. 

rn.mo Rulvlropical, hot for thrtx 

IS- -! eccinlier, January, and I'cbruary 


well Though the luclhcxi'i employed arc 
primitive, grains, nee, tobacco and oranges 
flourish 

One of the most protitaMe branches of 
agriculture is the bi ceding (T hvcstcKk. 
In 1933 the numl.>cr of cattle was tstirnaled 
at ovci 4,000,000. 

The forests of the Thaco are notc <1 for 
qurhriuho tinilier, the most valuable source of 
tannin Iron, manganese. c<ipfw?i and other 
minerals are found in abundance IVtrolcuin 
IS also found in commercial quantities 
Thcie IS little manufactiiTing outside of 
sugar and the meat inilustry, which includo 
l^acking and curing of meats aiul tanning 
of the hide.s. The chief e.\j>orf> aie hides, 
mate, oranges, sugar, U>bacco. timlx*!, 
tinnetl and preserved beef, and cattle, and 
they go principally to Argentina. Uruguay 
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and the United States. The imports arc 
textiles, flour and wheat, machinery and oil. 

The navigable rivers lor years have formed 
the principal means of transpi>rt. supple^ 
mcnled by bullock carts for overland trans- 
port along the rough trails, for most of the 
country roads are more cow paths. Paraguay 
has only al>out 669 miles of railway. 

Mode of Ck»vemment. 'Ihc President, 
chosen directly by the ixHiplo. is assisted by 
five Ministers. Tlic legislature consists of a 
Congress of two houses — a Senatoof twenty 
members, and a House of Representatives 
with forty memljcrs, all elected directly by 
the jjcople. 


until his de;ith in 1862. although he ab<in 
doned the iden of national isolation aiui 
adopted some liberal reforms. I'hcn a 
third meinlKT of this family, F. S<jI.nio 
Lofxjz. wrought the final tragedy of fui, 
IKXjple by waging a disastrous war 
Hra/il, Argentina and Uruguay lor (n,. 
years (1SO3-1870). In his final rctnat ii 
destroyed, as far as ]X)ssible. all the prop ri 
of his tmn i^cople. This misguided rulci an 
his last reinainiiig force of 470 men wer 
slain in the swamps of Aquidaban m i8;( 
and ixMce came at last to a mined land It 
was practically a land without men. Out 1,1 
the population five-sixths were lost, op.K 
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History. Paraguay had its beginnings with 
the founding of the city of Asuncion 111 
1535 by Dc Ayolas. After hi.s death Spiinish 
influence dc'chncxl Peru considerc<i Para- 
guay .xs a province in the viccroyalty of 
Peru, but exercised only nominal control. 

Missionary activities of the Jesuits, which 
extended from i6oq to 176S. dominated the 
history of Paraguay for that period. They 
tamed the wild savages and made them 
peaceful, industrious and obedient. The 
Jesuits were cxpclle<i in 1769 by act of the 
king of Spain, and their work was undone to 
a very great extent, many of the people 
lapsing into l>arbaiism. In 1776 Paraguay 
became a part of the viceroyalty of Buenos 
Aires. 

Independence from Spain was secured in 
1811. The Presidency of the new republic 
fell to tlie despot Dr. Francia, who ruled 
with a rod of iron. He cut Paraguay off from 
all outside intercourse, cvxn going so far as 
to dote navigation on the I^araguay River. 
On Francia's death in 1840. his nephew. 
Antonio Lopea, carried on a similar dcspotuiin 


about 200,000 remaining, mostly 
and children. 

A new ron.stitution was a/loptcd in 
and after six years the Brazilians vmIIkIti ' v 
their forci^s, l>ut frequent civil w'ai'^ 
checked the progress of Para^jiiay. 

The cstabh.shment of railway cominunifa 
tion w'ith Buenos Aires in 1913 has dmn 


much to lessen the isolation of the countiy 
The ownership of the vast Chaco 
which lies l^twcen Bolivia and l*araf;iia\, 
has been a source of constant fnctiop 
between the two nations. In August, mti. 
Ixirdcr raids began which were the fort- 
runner of the wars of 1932 I 934 

[x^aguc of NaUons ihadc vain attempt.'^ i ) 
I top the latter struggle, in which neithci sk < 
piined the ascendancy. An ^™***”^, ''j 
ligned in June, 1933. ‘''‘V , 

League m the same year. In 

i military revolt broke out; Prcsidcti ‘ 

led. and Col. Italael Franco was clcctoJ 
lis stead. , 

PARALLAX, a lax. In ^Iv 
;he difference in direction ol a heavenly 
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as seen from two different points. Parallax 
IS illustrated in a simple way in Fig. i. The 
yiost p directly in front o! a house, but 
when vicwctl from a, it is in line with the 
comer n\ and when viewed from b, it is in 
hue 'vith b' , that is, as the observer moves 
from a to b, the post seems to move from 
a' to b'. When viewed from c. the post 
.ippcars in its true position in reference to 
the house. The angle a p c \s the angle of 
Tiarallax when the observer is at a. and the 
aiifrle b p c is the angle of parallax from b. 
As the cil>servcr approaches c, this angle 
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U‘M)nu“S smaller an<l smaller until, when he 
IS standing at c, it disapjx'ars. 

1 ig 1 lilnsf rates the parallax of heavenly 
bodies witliin the stdar system. I^or con 
vcnience, all observations of the |X)Sition of 
the nearest heavenly l) 0 <hcs arc leferrcd to 
the centre of the earth, e, 'Fhc object s, 
could il l>c viewed from e, would apj^car in 
the sky as at s\ its desired position. When 
vie\\ed from a, it appears at s" ; viewed 
from h. It ap{>cars at s'". The angles of 
parallax are n s « and b s e. To find the 
distance of s, simultaneous observations of 
its tion may be made at tw'O widely 
separated places, as a and 6. Using the results 
of these oliscTvations, and knowing that 
a r and 6 e arc equal to tiie radius of tlie 
c^aith, one can determine by trigonometric 
computation the distance of the object from 
the earth. 

In computing distances of fixed stars, the 
radius of the earth's orbit must be u.scd os a 
base line. The angle which this distance 
subtends at the distance of the star is the 
parallax of the star. See Astronomy. 

PARALLELOGRAM, par a hr o gram. 

SeeQuADRu^TE.*Ar^ 


PARALLELOGRAM OP FORCES. A 

m^hanical principle discovered by Newton ; 
it is stated as follows : "If two forces act on 
a jK)int and if lines be draw'ii from that 
point representing the forces in magnitude 
and direction, and a parallelogram be con- 
structed on these lines as sides, their re- 
sultant will be represented in magnitude and 
direction by that diagonal which passes 
tlirough the point." Although the resolution 
of two forces acting at right angles is the 
most common, in which case the parallelo- 
gram is a rectangle, the principle holds 
equally for any two forces acting on a single 
point. 

PARALYSIS, pa tar IS is. A term in- 
dicating loss of the power of voluntary 
movement. This is in most cases the result 
of some disorder of the nervous system, as 
muscular movements are produced by the 
stimulation of certain nerve cells. The scat 
of disorder may hti the brain or the spinal 
cord, or the nerves whicli sup]dy the 
paralysed muscles Many cases of paralysis 
arc due to the brain disease known as 
ajK>plexy (which sec). Inasmuch as the 
motor areas (those controlling movement) of 
each side of the brain corrcs]K)n(i with 
muscular groups ujxin the opj>ositc side of 
the* iKxiy, trouble in the right side of tin 
brain causes paralysis on the left side of the 
Ixxiy. and vice versa Injuries to the skull 
and abscess and tumour of the brain arc 
other causes of paralysis. In case of injur\ 
to the spinal cord, the patient ceases to have 
the power of movement of all muscles 
supplied by nerves which originate below 
the point of injury. There arc certain 
diseases of the cord, not.ibly infantile 
jiaralysis and spinal meningitis, that cause 
loss of muscular movement. In some 
instances, though these are the exceptions, 
paralysis is a s^miptom of disease of the 
affected muscle. 

Facial paralysis, involving one side of the 
face, occurs sometimes in nc\v-bom infants, 
owing to compression of the facial nerve 
from some difficulty in deliver)^ ; this seldom 
persists. It may also, of courst', occur from 
injury to this nerve at any time of life. 

Craft palsies form a group in which 
paralysis occurs, in\oUing not a j>articular 
muscle or group of muscles, but some par- 
ticular action winch has been jicrforni^ a 
very laige numlxr of times. Such is writer's 
cramp, in which a person whose work 
involvTS a great deal of writing gradually 
loses his power of writing legibly, owing to 
spasms and weakness of the hand, which 
for other uses is as efficient as ever. Craft 
palsies also occur in tyT»*''l^* hair- 

dressers, cow-milkers, etc., and arc due to 
fatigue in the brain of those nerve centres 
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which have been specially educated to per- 
form the action in question. Prolonged rest 
from the action is necessary for cure. 

Paralysis occurs also as a result of jx^isons 
acting on the nervous system, such as lead, 
alcohol, arsenic, and the toxin of diph- 
theria , this latter causes paralysis which is 
responsible for a large proportion of the 
fatalities in this disease. 

PARANA, par a nah'. Next to the Ama- 
zon. the largest river in South America. 
It is formed in the southern part of Ilrazi! by 
the union of the Rio Grande and the Parana- 
hyba, and flows in a mainly southerly direc- 
tion through Brazil, l)etween that lountry 
and Paraguay, and between r‘aragiiay and 
Argentina, finally through Argentina until 
It finds an outlet in the Atlantic Ocean 
via the estuary of the Plata. The total 
length of the iiver, from the confluence of the 
Rio Grande and the Paranahyba to the 
ocean, IS 2450 miles. I'or a distance of a 
thousand miles it is navigable for large river 
vcs.sels. Ocea.n-going steamers sail tlirongh 
the Plata estuary an<l up tlu* stream as fai 
as Rosario, Argentina, 4 <xj miles from the 
Atlantic. 

PARANOIA, par a not' a. Mental diS4*asc, 
charactcrizeti by delusions which become 
systematized, that is. they Ixcoinc j>or- 
manently integrated into the mental con- 
stitution of the subject, who will therefore 
treat them as a part of hi.s everyday cxjKn 
ence, and will mould his conduct accord- 
ingly. The subject is usually a j)orson of 
intelligence, often more than 'the aNcrage, 
and is attacked by the disea.se in middle 
life, say between 40 and 50 years. Hallu- 
cinations also occur, most commonly of 
hearing (voices, bells, and so forth), also of 
sight, and even of taste and smell . Apart 
from his delusions and hallucinations, the 
sufferer appears quite normal, though some- 
times his friends will say that he has always 
been peculiar, or queer. 

The commonest type of delusion is that of 
persecution, in which the subject is con- 
vinced that someone, it may be a friend or a 
stranger, or a well-known public man, or a 
class of people, is or are plotting against him ; 
or he may refer to his enemies impersonally 
as "they." He will convefsc about his per- 
secutors, and explain their plots in a most 
rational way, unless he Amis his friends 
unsympathetic, when he may avoid the 
subject. This delusion is sometimes ex- 
tremely dangerous, for he will set himself to 
be rid of his enemies, sometimes by physical 
violence, sometimes even by way of the law 
courts. As far as treatment goes, there is no 
prospect whatever of effecting a cure. 

PARA (BRAZIL) NUT. The edible seed of 
a beautiful South American tree Ixdonging 


to the myrtle tribe. The tree grows 
as high as 150 ft., and is very abundant 
along the Amazon and Orinoco rivers. The 
creiim -coloured flowers pirxiuce very hard 
shelled fruits, nearly 6 in. in diameter, and 
nearly the colour of a crKonut. Kach fruit 
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.\<i pr*xtiia.'<l within the hard-shclh^i Wxru mi! 
fruit, here shoun cut ojvji). 

PkoU) Visual ¥dtt<atum SfrvMx 

contains about twenty of the well-known 
three-sided, wrinkled seeds or nuts, tight 1\ 
fitted into the slu'll 1 hesc nuts, apart frot.. 
their value as forxl, yu‘ld an oil einjiloyed n. 
oil jKiinting, lubricating of delicate macluii 
cry, lighting, and s(»inetim<"s for ccK>kinp 

Scientific Namei. Thi'; IrtM- is of the f.umh / 
thuiaceaf, order MvriaUs It is fieri holUtia erccUa 

PARAPET. A low wall or bank ci)n 
.structed to protect soKlicrs in a fort or trenc h 
in trenches, the [>araj>et is made of eart)\ 
thrown out on the enemy’s side in making 
the excavation Also, a protective wall tn 
prevent persons from falling off a 
or bridge. (The derivation is from thi 
I^tin parare pecius, to adoni or cover tin 
breast.) 

PARASITE AND PARASITIC DISEASES. 
A parasite is an organism, either plant 
animal, which, during the whole or part of 
its life, obtains its nourishment from anotiu i 
living organism, known as the host. 

All the microlies whidi cause disea.st^ ar<‘, 
strictly speaking, parasites, but as these form 
a science in themselves, viz. bacteriology, 
they will not be considered here. Sc^c article 
on DACTERfA. 

In most cases, parasites cause more or less* 
damage to the host, most commonly bv 
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partially starving it, since they absorb its 
trxxl wlicn half-digested, as in tlic case of 
intestinal worms. In some cases parasil<'s 
priKlucc ixnsonous jirrxlucts, as the malaria 
parasite, oIIkts absorb a large (jiiantily of 
blood, or ulcerate and perforate tin- wall 
of the host's intestine, or cause* damage lu 
olh<;r ways 

Of the animal parasites winch c.inse 
dis<ase in man, the most important an* (1) 
111'' in/ci/n/rt/ leunw.c. of which the rommoiv‘sl 
in lias country are the round wmnj, l>eiring 
>,u|K*rfu lally some resemblance to an earth- 
'oorm , the threadworm, which looks like a 
i 1-1 (tr \ in length of white thread, and ina\ 
in manv thousands, and i\v t ijie 
\ orin, anything up to ,'o ft m Imgth, liaving 
, ;iii\ head, and handled'' of iipiari'-li fhil 

'iM'-nts joined end to end . (?; ll.t /'o t'K-m. 
vvi.uh c<n’se malar'*!, sk'ej'ing sadsin 
„Mio<bK dysentery, h«>ok\voim <!. '-c - and 
k'jn-i 1, and ' 0 ) the < allecO('/«»/*r/»</';/f - t 
j.w on tin; surlaci t)f the ho-t ; ,1 i Iw-i iw 
' ' ab( ' s . 

Plant Parasites. A host of j’hini dioase. 
.11. I.uj'fd t)^* [jai.csites <A th»‘ \'geia))li 
I I igdom hnngi. for }nsl.inc< , .ii>' 

' ibi'* f'T downy mildew on gi.ipcs .md 
I'lnieuniS garde. i vrget.ibk , f(*r sU m I'lst 
o! wlnai and other giains. for blaek-spol 
ai'k'i <d the aj''ple, loi smut of wirn , and 
I'l' j'ot.do blight, to im'ntion but ,t few* 
among liundre<ls Mistlet^K* 1-, a familiar 
p.iiaote of f'n'est trees, bnt it ha- gieen 
!ia\<‘s with idiltJOjpliyM, and theicdoTc makes 
p.irt <»f It-, own fokxl Such a jilant e. s,ivd 
i*'' {»' pill tiitl parasitr. In tropical forests aie 
lo'and many p.irasiles whirii gianv to laige 
s’/e .ind kill tlic tices ujnm which they live 

I 'iscasos of human beings due It) plant 
otg«unsins form a class in tliemsc Ives, being 
often serious. Among the malignant plant 
parasiii is a yeast fungus that causes an 
cruj'lion on the face and hands and else- 
w'h**re. often leading to disfigurement The 
disease is called blastoniycosis. Aiiothci fun- 
gus causes tumours and abscesses in the 
mouth and elsewhere. The discas<‘. known as 
ac/nzoiMyco 5 is. i.s identical w ith lurnjiy jaw of 
cattle and other animals. Probably tbc 
most common of the fungous diseases of 
m.in IS rf»i^MK7rm, of whicli there arc several 
types. 

Scabies and other skin diseases arc caused 
by tlic presence of microscopic 

creatures Ixilonging to the spider family. 
Among the line insects causing skin diseases 
‘ire the tropical /iggcr, a, and hrud and bo<iy 
bee. The larvae of various flics are some- 
times responsible for serious diseases within 
the body. 

PARASOL. See Umuri^ll.a. 

PARATYTHOID fever, a fever re 


sembling typhoid fever. Before the begin- 
ning of this century no distinction w'ds 
rccogiii 7 .cd Ix^twccn the two. and all cases 
were classed as typhoid or enteric fever 
fhen It became recognized that there w'cre 
two, and later three distinct infections, 
which arc now known as fyphoid, para- 
typhoid A and paratyplioid M Of these 
three, typhoid ttuids to occur m more severe 
attacks, and is more likely to give rest' to 
complications It is customary for those 
jiroceeding in liot chmates to Ik* protected 
lujm thi'se disease*, by v.accmc treatment; 
the \accine is usually one with the three 
typcri mixed, and 1-, often referred to as 
1 A li vaetine. See Tvi’jioin i'l-.vr.K 

PARAVANE. An antJ-.MibiTiannc and 
anli-mine devire. !i,\cnled b\ 1,1 -('ornman- 
<l(‘r (' I) Ihirney. K K , during the \Vf)rld 
Wai ( V»nstrLi<,t<*d m tlu* sliajx* of a kite, 
it niaintainefl a uniform (b-.l,ince from the 
\e-‘-fl It ae< oin j)rjiji'*d I he ai.ti submarine 
tieMipi can /S'- a 'barge of I NT. which 
'■'\])!<'des c b'ctricaih on striking a submarine, 
(lie .inti-mme Ivjx is designed to cut the 
ii'.'K/ni.g \\ir<‘s of mme.s, iheicby com}x*llmg 
them to n-L to surfaci of the water, 
tla n to lx* destro'. ed Set (Naval) 

PARCELS POST. See IkwT Oi 1 ici. 

PARCHMENT. Material madt* from the 
skins of sheep, goal? and other animals, used 
principally as wTU'iig material The finer 



rAKClIMtNT 

.An I'.ii^lish rraftsmaii shaving the skin to smooth 
out the suifacc amt reduce the thickness. 

t'kato A'ry'Sfptw 
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grades, callcil vellum, are made Irom the 
skins of calves, kids, and stillborn lambs. 
The word parchment derives from Perga- 
mum, name of an ancient city in Asia Minor, 
where the material was made in former 
times. Writing on skins is older than re- 
corded history ; the earliest kings of Egypt 
used fwirchment. l^pyrus, in fact, is of later 
date, and came into use because parchment 
was exJX'nsi^•c. See Papyrus. 

Parchment is prepared by removing the 
wool or hair from the skin, placing tlic latter 
ill lime to discharge the fat, then stretcliing it 
upon a fi^inc and dressing it with knives and 
scrai>crs. Pulvcrizcvl chalk is rubbed on with 
pumice stone, to sintioth and soften the skin 
and to obtain a uniform thickness. The 
heavier parchment used for drum heads is 
made from the skins of asses, older calves, 
wolves and goats 

l^irchinent paper, or vegetable parch- 
ment. is made by dipping pure, unsized 
paper into a cooled mixture which consists 
of two parts of sulphuric acid to one part of 
water, then washing, and hnally drying 
under pre.ssure. 

PARDON (in Law) The right of pardoning 
an offender, either before or after conviction, 
is one of the prerogative rights of the Crown 
and cannot Ik.* exercised by any one but the 
Crown. But even the Crowm cannot exercise 
its right of pardon so as to take away any 
private right of a subject , therefore a par- 
doncxi offender is not freed from any civil 
liability he may have incurred to any one by 
his oflence. (There is no poit'cr to pardf>n 
the offence of committing a person to prison 
outside the realm to evade Habeas Corpus, 
nor to grant pardon for a common nuisance 
until the nuisance be abated, nor can a jiar- 
don be pleaded as defence to an impeach 
ment (which see.) Pardon may be either 
absolute or conditional, and is usually 
granted according to the advice of the Home 
Secretary' on the recommendation of the 
trial judge^ or on the petiUon of the criminaJ 
or his friends. 

PAREGORIC, pare got' ik. A solution 
containing two grains of opium for every 
fluid ounce of other ingredients. It is much 
used in making cough-mixtures. 

PARENT Ara CHILD#'* Between the pres- 
sent day and the time of the early Romans, 
when a father had power of life and death 
not only over his own children, but over his 
grand-children as well, there has been a 
revolution in pabUc sentiment regarding 
children. Prop^y right in children gradu- 
ally gave way to guaj^ianship, and to-day 
the welfare of a child is considered equal or 
superior in importance to the legal rights of 
others to control him. Some of this change 
in thought came early enough to be expressed 


in English common law, which is followed 
ill both the United States and Canada, but 
part of it is embodied only in statutes, which 
differ to some extent in the various countries 
states and provinces of the British Empu/ 
and the U.S.A. 

Parents^ Rights and Responsibilities. The 
father of children, and also the mother — if 
she has property of her own — must sujiport 
them, and either provide for their e<Iucati<ui 
or permit them to attend the schools pio 
vided by the State. The parents* responsi 
bility for the child's maintenance continuf^s iij> 
to the age of lO. I'aieiits may inflict corpoinl 
punishment on their children at their dis 
cretion, provided it is with moderation I hc 
Courts now have wide powers of mlcifcrenc<‘ 
to protect children from cruelly, neglect and 
moral contamination in their home life, and 
will, if necessary, remove a child altogether 
from the custody of its jxircrits and place it 
in an “approved .sch<X)I “ Much exctlU nr 
work IS done in this connection by Probation 
Officers, by the sjHXially s^dccted magistrate^ 
who ]>rc.sitle over Juvenile Cxiurts. and In 
the officials of certain charitable siKieiu- 
Another great evil which legislative letom) 
has now done much to reinow is ciul'i 
LilKjiir. In former timc*s parents uert ofti-j! 
driv'cn by greed or <*conoiiue iieo*ssit) t j 
send their y<ning children out to work, oft^-n 
under appalling ctuulitions Nnw, no iJuM 
may Ik.* ernf>loyed at all under the age of i.‘ 
— and no child under 14 rnav be etnplovtd 
during scIkk)! hours or iK-fore (> a ni or afttr 
8 p m., err for more than two Iiouis f'n 
Sunday, and hKal authorities liavc power to 
imjx)se various other re^tirctions to 
the exploitation of children in iiuliistiy bi 
some countries children have definite 
rights to succeed to the property of tli* ir 
parents ; but under English law*, parent.s c an, 
if they choose, cut their child out of then 
will, without even the proverbial slnliing 
See Adoption, Gitardian; JuvtNiii: 
Courts. 

PARHEUON, par he' U on, A false sun. 
closely rcwimbling the sun, and seen 
when the sun is near the horizon. It 
visible on either or both sides of the sun. and 
at distances of 22® and 46®. Parhelia arc due 
to reflection and refraction of light h\ 
crystals of ice in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere. Parhelia may be double, 
triple, or even more numerous, and are 
always connected with one another by a 
white halo or circle. Siiiular phenomena con 
nected with the moon arc called paraselenac 


TABIAE, par' ia. or pair' ia. Member of a 

Bw cute; an outcast. Sec Cas^ 
PARIETAL, pa ri' tt ai, BOKES. T^o 
he eight bones of the head (which see). 
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PARIS- In Greek legend, the second son of 
I’riam. king of Troy. He was exposed on 
Mount Ida, but was rescued and reared by 
servants. As he grew to young manhood. 

l>ccamc famous for his courage and 
vkill in protecting the shepherds from robbers. 
He was married to the beautiful nymph 
Otnonc. 

By his award of tlie Apple of Discord to 
\nlirodite. Paris became the object of the 
i-inuty of Hera and Athene. I^tcr, Priam 
proiKiscd to give as a prize to the w'inn^r of 
t r etain athletic contests the most l>eautiful 
hull in his kingdom. This animal was 
nos^'ssed by Paris, and was taken from him 
t ) Troy. Paris entered the contest to win 
i)ick his bull and defeated all. even his own 
hi others. Cassandra tlicn identified him as 
th.c son of Priam. 

I’riarn shortly afterward sent him on a 
w.vagc to (h<*ccc- He went to the home of 
i\ing Mcndaiis, during whose absence Paris 
Auti the affections of Queen Helen and 
. uried Out of this episode the 

irojan ^Va^ dcvclojx^d. It was Paris who 
) ilU-d the heroic Achilles, who had come, on 
r',0 invitation of IViam, to the temple of 
\ jynllo to ask for the hand of Polyxena. Paris 
v\ns finally slain by the arrows of Philoctetcs 
PARIS' r RAN’CE. I*ans js the third largest 
iiLv »n Purojv:*, ranking next to Ixindon and 
1". ilm, with a population of 2.891,020 (i93*), 

I , \riih .suburbs about four and a half million. 

1 hi capital of I'rance, it hes in the heart of 
t undulating northern plains, on both 
h.uiks of the River Seme, no miles in a 
iUrect line fiom the mouth of the river. 
\crsaillcs is 12 miles south- w'cst, and Fon- 
t.iin< blcau, with its celebrated ch&tcau, is 
^3 inilos soutli-south-east. 

Plan of the City. A distinctive feature 
of the general plan of Paris is the sj'^tem of 
l>oulcvards. The greater part of the oldest 
MXtion of the city is encircled by what are 
known as the Grands BouUvards, built upon 
the raTn}>arts constructed in the fourteenth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth ccnturie.s. Be- 
yond the Grands Boulevards are Uie old 
' uburlis, and these in turn arc enclosed by 
■mother circle of boulcv'ards, coinciding with 
the ratuixirts of the eighteenth ccntur3\ Out- 
side of the latter arc the newer suburbs 
(made a part of the city after i860). Be- 
tween 1840 and 1845, a wall over 20 miles 
long, with fifty-seven gates, was built around 
the city, but it was destroy^ after the World 
Var, together with the antiquated lines of 
lorfs, showTi to be so useless in modem war- 
are. A M'ide circular boulevard replaced the 
f 4 some of the old 

P^lay^un^ 

The open squant ot Puis are world- 


famous. In the heart of the city, on the 
north bank of the Seine, is the celebrated 
Place de la Concorde, on the site of which 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette were 
guillotined during the Revolution (1792). 
In the centre of the square there stands the 
obelisk which, centuries ago, guarded the 
gateway to the Temple of Luxor in Egypt. 
Around the .square arc eight colossal figures 
symbolizing former provincial capitals, in- 
cluding Strasbourg, in Alsace. 

Leading westward from the Place de la 
Concorde is one of the finest thorouglifarcs 
in the world — Avenue des Champs £lysccs. 
Tins connects the Place de la Concorde with 
anotlicr famous square, the Place de rfetoile. 
Prom the latter, twelve broad avenues 
radiate in all directions. The Champs 
Cly’sdes is continued on the opposite side of 
the square hv the Avenue de la Grande 
Armcc. In the centre of the square is the 
colossal Arc de Triomphe. erected in com- 
memoration of the victories of Napoleon. 
Beneath this arch lies the ^rave of a hero 
of the World War — an unlmown soldier of 
France. The magnificent Bois de Boulogne 
lies alx>ut a mile west of the arch. 

East of the Place de la Concorde is the 
Place Vendomc with Napoleon's Column of 
Victor)', which is decorated with bas-reliefs 
illustrating scenes from the campaign of 
1805. Another well-known square in the 
vicinity of the Place de la Concorde is the 
Place du Carrousel, containing another of 
Napoleon’s great triumphal arches. The 
Place de la Bastille, on the site of the famous 
state pnson ; the Place de ia R^pubhque, 
with an imposing bronze statue s>Tnbolizmg 
the Republic ; the Place de Rivoli, coiitaming 
a famous ec^ucstrian statue of Joan of Arc, 
the Place de la Nation and Place Saint 
Michel are other handsome squares. 

Of the many gardens none is of greater 
historic interest than the Jardin des Tuilcries, 
adjoining the Place de la Concorde on the 
cast. Tlic famous royal palace was destroyed 
in 1871 by the Communists, but the grounds 
have been converted into a l>eautiful public 
park. The garden is bordered on one side 
by a fine broad avenue, the Rue de Rivoli. 
and on the other by the s^vi^tly flowing Seine. 

Across the river to the south arc the 
Gardens of the Luxembourg, with their 
palace and art gallery, the latter a museum 
of contemporary French painting and sculp- 
ture, On this side of the river, too, are the 
grounds of the H6tcl des Invalides (the home 
for old soldiers), beneath the dome of which 
rest the ashes of Napoleon; the Jardin des 
Plantes, and the Champ de Mars, containing 
the Ei^l Tower. From this, the tallest 
structure in Europe, a powerful radio statiori 
is operated. 
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Notable Buildings. The first public hutlil- and now houses museums of sculpture, 

ing in point of interest is the Louvre, notable antuiuitios, and ethnography. North west ot 
for its art treasures It extends along the the Place de la (‘oncorde are the Palais (1(‘ 
Seine for half a mile and adjoins tlic east ri*'IystV, the resitlcnce of the Frcnrli PrcM- 
end of the Garden of the 'I'uilories. Origin* dent, and the Palais des Beaux Arts (I’alacov. 
ally the Louvre was connected with the of the Fine Arts), two l>cautiful struct urr^ 
royal pialace, destroyed in 1S71. North of it crcctetl for the Kxixisition of 1900. T1 
is the Palais Royal, built by Cardinal Riche* Grand Palais liousas the annual Paris Salons 
lieu about 1630. This edifice contains the or exhibitions of art On the south side o! 
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The !k de la Cit^ b la the centre. 

offices of the Ministry of the Colonics. East the Seine, in a dirtvt line with the Louvn, 

of the fxiuvrc IS the H6tel de Vide, built is the Luxembourg Palace, rcfcrrcxl b. abev^. 

in French Renaissance style. It contains the the budding in which the French ' 

offices where the municipal business of the holds its sessions. Near by n the Inn •> 

city is tran.sactcd. Near by, on the islet in which )ia.s by turns Ixscn churcli ‘ 

the Seine known as lie dfe la Cit6, i* the temple ot fame. The lower 

great Palais de Justice, headquarters of the National Assembly, the Ch.ym>er o - 

law courts and police deportment. This has its sittings in the Paiais I^mrl-Kin o ^ 

structure contains the old Conciergcric, the sriuth side of the Seme otqxwitc the ' ^ ^ 
prison in which Mane Antoinette and la Concorde. Of many theatre^, ‘ 
Robespierre were conftncxJ during the is the Grand Opera Hr^u.w. occuj , 
Re\‘olutlon area of nearly three acr^ ^ 

The Palace of tlie Trocad^o. across the Chnrcbtf. '1 he r v^tre nani<’ 

Seine from the Eiffel Tower, is a huge oriental is the magnificent Cathedral o | . 

building in the form of a crescent. It was (which see), built during between 

erected in 187^3 for the International Exposi- thirteenth centuries and rest 
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1840 and 1879. J he Church of the Made- 
leine is >n the styJe of a Greek temple, sur- 
rounded on all sides with a line of Corinthian 
roluinns. J'hc interior is walled and paved 
^vith rnarhlo, with detorations in gold and 
other rich colours. Through the stained- 
.riass windows of the d»jinc. coloured light 
sliincs on jxjlished columns and on wonderful 
pit res of sculpture, fresco and painting. The 
{ hurrh of the Sacre-C>(x:ur was erected on 
Montmartre, the highest [>oint of Paris, in 


collections. Other well-known institutions are 
tlie IJniv'crsity (see below), the Sorbonne, 
Cxillege of I’Tancc, School of Law, School of 
Medicine, the Observatory and the T 3 otaiiical 
Garden (Jardin dcs Plantes). All of these in- 
stitutions are situated in what is known as 
the l^tin Quarter. Of the v'arious libraries, 
the Hihliothdquc Nationalc (which sec) is the 
largest and most famous. 

Transport and Industries. Local transjxirt 
is by means of electric tramways, an under- 



tS;4 1801 Among other notable churches 
the Samte-Chapclle (1245-1248), con- 
taining stained-glass windows of unsurpassed 
iHauty: aiul Saint Gervais. which was 
(l.iniagcd during the Worlil War by a Orman 
^cve^,tv-IIlllc gun. The church has lx>cn 
carefully repaired. 

Museums and Educational Institutions. 

The richest art treasures of the city arc 
lioiiM'fi in the Ia>uvrc. In the Museum of the 
1 uxemlx)urg, adjoining the palace of Uiat 
naiiie, are kept the works of living painters 
‘ind sculptors These collections are the 
property of the State, and the driest works 
•ire transfer ltd to the l-ouvre ten years after 
1C death of the artists The Cluny Museum. 
r>ccupying the ancient mansion of the abbots 
ot LIuny. the Carnavalct Museum, the Petit 
a ais des Pcaux-Arts and the Trocad^ro 
arc other imporunt homes of art 

HC.ajj6»* 


ground raibsay system ^callvd tl\<- ‘Metio’ ) 
motor buses and taxKabs The Stmc, winch 
IS from 3tx) to 500 ft. wide aloui; its course 
within the city, is spanned bv ')\er thirty 
bridges. All of the bridges are direclly con- 
nected with quaj-s which line the river bank.s; 
these quays arc made attractive by trees, 
and contribute materially to the charm of 
the city. Six railw'ay systems enter Paris 
Pans IS a great centre for air transport 
Troin Le Bourget, just outside the citv, there 
arc almost hourly commercial passenger lines 
through the air to seventeen ether capital.^ 
Pans has a reputation for its ai tides of 
luxury, sudi as j>crfumes. gh>veN, artificial 
flowers and jewellery. These are made in 
small industnal establishments The tiulvhn 
tapestries, ma<ic in tJie southcni jxirt of the 
city, have been famous for ccntuncs Of 
increasing importance arc those larger 
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establishments producing motor-cars, ma- 
chinery, railway supplies, chemical products, 
soaps, dyes, leather, and other commodities. 

Cfovcnunent. Paris is dividetl for govern- 
ment purix)scs into twenty atrondissrmrnts 
(districts). The head of the municipal govern- 
ment, calleil Prefect of the Seine, is ap- 
pointed by the national government, luich 
arrondissement sends four elected members 
to a municipal council, and each has its own 
mayor. This official is appointed by the 
I^rcsident. An arrondissement lakes care 
of the assessment and collection of taxes 
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within its own limits, and is a local centre 
for educational and charitable work. 

Hisioxy. Julius Caesar, in his Common- 
torus, describes a small collection of huts 
called Lutetia, on the banks of the Seine. 
This obscure village, the chief settlement of 
the Parish, a Gall^ tnbe, occupied the site 
of the city of to-day. As a Roman colony 
the settlement spread out on txith sides of 
the river, and the present name l>cgan to 
be appli^ in the fourth century. Clovis, 
founder of the Frankish monarchy, made 
Paris his capital, and in the tenth century 
it became the headquarters 'of Hugh Capet 
and the seat of government of the French 
kingdom. During tlie Middle Ages the city 
grew steadily, ai^ the kings up to the time 
<A the French Revolution did much to 
enlarge and t>eantify it. 

After the Revolution. Napoleon ordered 


the construction of new buildings, public 
gardens, arches, bridges and otlier improve, 
ments, and he spent millions of francs m 
the restoration and arrangement of art and 
.scientific collections. Naf)olc*on 111 contnrn d 
the work of developing the city, and to Inin 
more than anyone else Pans owes its magnifi 
cent system of lx)ulcvard.s. During the jicnod 
of the G)mmunc many fine buildings w^u' 
destroyed, but the city was restored to its 
fonner splendour within two years In iS-.s 
1889 and 1 000, Paris was the homo of groat 
inteniationai exhibitions. 

The city suffered a terrible siege in tlu 
Franco-German War. when the inhabitant^ 
were starved into surrender. During th'* 
World War it was the chief objective of tin 
Gennan invaders; in August. 1914, tIio\ 
were within 40 miles of the city, which wa. 
saved by tlw Hattie of the Marne. Again, m 
1918, Pans was seriously in danger of cajj 
ture; repeatedly, in the spring of tfiat \oai 
the city 'vas iKuiibarded by a great gun 
70 miles di.stant Pans w'as tlie official hcac! 
quarters of the Peace Conference that nn i 
after the close of tlie war, though the sr* 
sions were held in the Palace of Wisollc* 
where the principal treaty was signed 

After the wai, l^aris was confronted vitl 
a serious liousing problem, for it had to f.iK^ 
care of a large new' industrial jxipulabo!) 
The demolition of the old fortifications pi'* 
vided room for some buildings, and thousanih. 
of priv'atc dwellings were erected in tlw 
suburbs and outskirts of the city. In 1921 
public surface transport was placed under 
the jurisdiction of one authority. 

Modern Paris is no stranger to archi 
tectural cxpcrimi*nt. and in recent yeaib 
numerous large blcx:ks of flats and well 
planned hospitals, commercial and publk 
buildings in the "functional" style ha\c 
made their apj>carance 
PARIS, Conh:ri NCE or. Aftci tlio 
World War there came to Pans the Ica<liiij: 
statesmen of the countries that had fought or 
had broken off relations with the Centra! 
Powrers. (JliSmcneeau was appointed C!h;nr 
man of the Cxinferencc. Plenary session- 
were found to lie unwieldy, and but few were 
held. A Council of Tert was formed, to b< 
later superseded by the Cx>uncil of Four 
Cldmenceau (France), Lloyd George (GrcAt 
Britain), President Witerm (United States) 
and Orlando (Italy). Sir Maurice Hankey 
acted as Secretly. Whifen Fiumc w’as refused 
to lUly, Orlando withdrew, leaving affairs 
to "the Big Three." There were a large 
number of comiuittcjcs, advised by exper s. 
to investigate various problems. 

Tlie problems were many and grave. 1 
Allies had. with certain r®*®^^**°*'*' *1 
cepted as a basis of settlement the Foiirtec 
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Points laid down by President Wilson early 
111 1918. Tliese inrludcd open diplomacy, 
freedom of the seas, removal of economic 
luirncrs, general disai inamcnt and impartial 
afijustment <»f colonial claims. Where tern- 
l,,ry was disputed, the will of the inhabitants 
was to be considered. Unlortiinatcly. sc)nK 
of the Fourteen Points clashed with secret 
treaties made between various nations dur- 
ing' the stress of war. A vocal and embittcrcil 
pirblic opinion in the Allied countries had 
^Iso to be considered The most delicate 
iK'gotiations were c.aricd on in a glare of 
publicity, for the Press was at times Ixilh 
ut;ll- informed and indiscreet. 

Hie Conference of Pans drew up the 
Covenant of the League of Nations It jirc- 
p.ircd the Treaty of Versailles (which see) 
.itui the similar Treaties of St Germain with 
\iis 1 ria, Trianon with lfung<ary and Ncuilly 
with Bulgaria. These were signed in 1919. ^h*‘ 
[rcaty of Sevres with Turkey, signed in 1920. 
alM) strongly resembled that of Versailles 
PARIS, C OUN 7 S OF This title Inlongs tt> 
the Iknir^ms .^f the house of Orleans (w hich 
scf'}. The present holder of the title is the 
stui and heir of the Duke of (iuise, claimant 
to the throne of I'rance. 

PARIS GREEN. A bright-green p^nvder. 
prepared from arsenic acul and copjK'r ace 
Utc. Paris gieen is valued chiefly as a wet 
or dr)' spray to kill w'orms, caterpillars and 
other insecLs that feed n[X)ii the foliage of 
plants. It IS almost insoluble in water, but 
IS usually mixed with it for wet spraying 
A small amount of wet spray suitable for 
fruit and shade trees and shrubs wouM 
contain one-half a teasj>oonful of Pans green 
and one leaspoonful of quicklime in a gallon 
of water. For {xitato plants, a grcatei 
amount of quirkhme is needed. Sec Insecti- 
cides AM) Fungicides. 

PARIS, Herb. A herb and liardy peren 
mal, whose green flowers expand in May ; 
the flower grows on the top of the stem and 
is followed by a berry. The plants usually 
reach 6 in. P. quadrifolia is found in some 
British w'oods. P. polyp hylla is rare in 
Bntain. Natural order: Liliacetu. 

PARIS, Matthew (c. 1200-1295). Pans 
was a monk of the great Abbey of St. Albans 
in Hertfordshire. His famous chronicle is 
known as the Htstaria Major or Chronica 
Majora, and contains the history of the 
Abbey down to 1235. It is of great value 
to the historian of the period. 

PARIS, Treaties of. Although many 
pacts have been signed at Paris, this phrase 
IS usually applied to the treaties before and 
alter the Hundred Days Campaign. In 18 1 4 
rem^kable generosity was shown to France, 
Which had received back its old Royal Ho isc 
m the person of Louis XVIII. She was 


therefore treated as a friendly, not as a con- 
<|uercd |xj\vor, and w'as allowed practically 
all the territories she had held before the 
Uevolution. Hy the Treaty of 1815 she was. 
however, to pay for her acceptance of 
Napobxm on lus return from Elba and foi 
the damage of his campaign. An indemnity 
was fixed, and an army of cxcupation was to 
enforce payment. 

Other Treaties of Paris may be mentioned 
In 17O3 the Seven Years War was ended 
Britain received from 1 Vance —Canada, 
hlastern Louisiana. Senegal and Minorca, and 
from Spain Fkirida, 1 * ranee rccci\ cd unforti- 
fied Indian posts, Guadelouix and lielle Isle, 
and Spain Cuba and the Philippines Piussia 
made separate peace with .\ustria at 
Hubei Isburg. 

In 1778. encouraged by Ikirgoyne's sur 
render at Saratoga, France made alliance 
with the revolted American colonists, a step 
which led to wni with Britain , lliat wai ua*- 
ciuied at Pansin 1 7S3, w lien the United Stales 
were pronounced indcjxmdent. I'rance gamed 
lobago, Senegal and Newfoundland lishinu 
rights, and Spain kept Minorca and I'loiida 

In 1H56 the Crimean War was s^dilcd 
Russia recogni/cd 'lurkish indeix-ndcnce 
the Powers withdrew their claims to piotcct 
the (diristian subjects of the Sultan, who 
promised milder treatment WallaLhia and 
.Moldavia l)ecamc practically indcixmdent 
buffer states, and astoj^jil’s fortifications 
were destroyed 7 'his treaty annoyed Russia, 
but settled little. See also Versailles. 
Treaty of. 

PARIS, U.N'ivcRsiTY or. One of the old 
cst universities of Eurojx It came into 
prominence very early in the eleventh cen- 
tury. when Willian; ol Chami>eaux, a learned 
monk and teacher of theology, and his pupil 
Alxdard Ix'gan to attract attention with their 
Ic-etures on theology and philosophy. Alxjut 
the middle of the eleventh century, provision 
was made for granting degrees to students 
who studied for a definite peruxi. 

Disagreements between tlie students and 
citizens in 1229 caused many to try other 
universities, but Pope Gregorj’ IX prevailed 
upon the masters and pupils to return, and 
thereby acquired an influence over the 
school. The umversity was divided into fac- 
ulties of thcolog)', metitcine, law and arts, 
and because the faculty of arts was the 
largest, its rector became de facto head of the 
university 111 the fourteenth century. Follow- 
ing qUfirrels with mendicant scholars who 
set up schools outside the jurisdiction of the 
university, a series of colleges for laymen 
were cstablislied, most notable of which was 
the Sorbonne, founded in 1257. Napoleon 
rcorganifcd the university in 1808, and it 
was known as the Facultfes de I^s until 
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1896. when I^uis Liard gave it a new con- 
stitution. There arc about 25,000 stiidenbi, 
aiici nearly a third of them are from foreign 
countries. 

J'he present organization includes the 
faculty of Protestant theology, the faculty 
of law. the medical faculty, which includes 
the Depuytren Museum, the faculties of 
science and letters, and the school <i( phar- 
macy. The associate colleges, such as the 
Sorbonne. have other faculties. 

PARISH. The smallest unit in English 
local go\’criimcnt. The term is of ecclesias- 
tical origin. Under the Sa.\ons the settle- 
ment was the '‘tun” or tou^n. the area of 
w'hich was known as the /mh-sci/v. which 
became tiie township. With the spreaxl of 
Christianity, Theodore of Tarsus divided the 
country into “parishes,” so calKxl from the 
Greek parotkia, a dwelling-place (1.0. of the 
priest) Generally the new parishes were 
co-tcrminous with the existing lou iislii|>s 
In the age of feudalism, the importance of 
the township declined with the grov^th of 
the manor, though the ecclesiastical parish 
remained ; but when feudalism decayed, ami 
with it the system of English local govern- 
ment, the urgency of poor law legislation 
brought the parish again into prominence 
by retjuinng each to be responsible for 
the relief of its own poor. When the famous 
Act of Elizabeth (1601) brought into being 
the Overseers of the Poor, tlic cliuichwardcns 
of every parish liecarne cx -officio overseers 
for the parish. As a unit of local government, 
howcv'cr. the civil parish did not come into 
txring until the fx^ca! Government Act of 
189.4. parish and the ecclesiastical 

]>an5h then became distinct, tlie ecclesias- 
tical parish now being governed by the 
Church of England As.scmbly (Powers) Act, 
1919, which provided for Parochial Qiurch 
Meetings. Parochial Church Councils, and a 
National Assembly of the Church of England 
The Local OovemmeiU Pahsh. The Local 
Government Act, 1894, divided the whole of 
England and Wales into parishes, either 
urban or rural, the parish being defined as 
” a place for which a separate poor rate is or 
can be made, or for which a separate over- 
seer is or can be appointed." The Rating and 
Valuation Act, 1925, finally abolished the 
rating functions of the parishes. 

Rural Parishes arc still self-governing 
in certain respects. They have their own 
Parish Meetings, and where the papulation 
is over 300 they elect a Parish Council, 
wliich is a corporate body with perpetual 
succession but no common seal. A I^arish 
Meeting may elect a Parish Council where 
the population is less than 300, but if it is 
less than a hundred permission must be 
obtained from the County Council. 


Roth the Parish Meeting and the Parisli 
Council appoint two representatives to the 
rating committee of the rural district 
council. The Parish authority cannot direcll\ 
levy a rate, but the Parish Meeting can s|icinl 
the eituivalent of an ciglitpcnny ratr 
inclusive of the Adoptive Acts (see under 
Local Government) ; the Parish Council ran 
spend four|N?nce in the pound of the raU^ahle 
value, exclusive of the Adoptive Acts, i,t 
cightpcnce w ith the approval of the IWe h 
Meeting. The Parish Council may Ik* a 
minor Education Authority and 
school managers. It may also provide small 
holdings and allotineiiLs, maintain 
and rights of way, and may veto the si.pp 
ping and diversion of highways. 

PARK, Mu.n'GO (1771-1806). Park, 
lowland Scot, became assistant suigt'on 
an East Indiaman 
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In 1 794 he w'as sent 
out by the African 
.\ssocLTtion to ex- 
plore the Niger. 

Ills lonely venture 
lasted over Iwc^ 
years, during w hicli 
lie suffeird a sjicll 
of captivilN and 
on several iK casions 
saved his life only 
by his courage and 
quick wdt. He de- 
scribed his adven- 
tures in hi.s Travels, 
in the JnUrior of 
which makes 
admirable reading 
I Ic settled as a 
doctor in St-olland, 
but in 1805 lie set out to Africa again on .1 
similar quest. Tliis time he commanded ar. 
expedition containing over forty Europeans 
but their numbers were rapidly thinned b\ 
illness. According to the bde told latf*r 
his native guide, the 
few remaining mem- 
bers of the party 
were sailing down 
the Niger in a largo 
boat when it 
grounded on a rock, 
and they werti 
drowned in attempt^ 
ing to escape front 
hostile natives. 

PARKER, Sir 
Gilbert (i862-^ 

1932). A Canadian 
novelist and states- 
man. He was an 
ardent believer in 
the closer union of 
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the English colonics, advocating and support- 
niff any project aimed at giving Imperial prc- 
fcrriicc. In 1902 he was knighted by King 
j'flward VII, in 1915 was created a baronet, 
iiid in 1916 was made a privy councillor by 
Kiiiff George V. During the first two years 
of tl»e World War, Sir GiHxjrt had general 
cliarge of British publicity in the United 
States. He was the author of a large number 
i)f novels dealing with French-Canadian life. 

parks* Tlic "open spaces " of the towns ; 
usually the property of the municipality or 


Among otner I^ndon parks St. James’ 
Park and Regent's Park arc each of them 
unique. The Royal Park of Richmond is, 
m the main, a former hunting ground, still 
unspoilt, and dating back to the tune of 
Charles 11 

National Parks. In the country at large 
— not to mention the parks of provincial 
cities, many' of which are of the highest 
merit — of most general interest arc the areas 
which have l>ecn. or arc intended to Ik? sed 
a.side as National Parks, c.g. the Peak Dis- 
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Other powerful body, or (in the London area) 
of Uic Crown, being sometimes survivals of 
the common lands of the Middle Ages, pre- 
served from the encroachment of bricks and 
mortar and dedicated to the public enjoy- 
ment. Of English parks perhaps Hyde Park 
IS the best known, and in fact, from its 
associations with English royalty, its pageant 
of Society taking the air on horseback, and 
from the part it has played in the history 
the metropolis and of England as the 
scene of various historic gatherings, is in one 
sense the hub of the Empire. To the charm 
of its many monuments and the beauty of 
» s large lake, the Serpentine, it adds the 
j^^uhar distinction of being probably the 
ckrlf^i^u heart of a modem 

if in *1! •beep may be seen grazing as 
« m their naUve fields. ft « 
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trict of Derbyshire, Snowdonia and the Lake 
District. Thc.se have opened up in perpetuity 
for the people's recreation some of the finest 
scenery to be found in Britain. 

The National l^rks of Canada and the 
United States are of course on a far more 
spacious scale, some of them being of un- 
paralleled grandeur. The Ja^r Park of 
Canada, comprising 4200 sq. miles of rugged 
mountain scenery, is the largest National 
Park in America, while the Banff National 
Park (2585 sq. miles) embraces a beautiful 
pleasure-resort legion of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. See Canada. 

Of National Parks in the U S.A., some of 
the beet known arc the Yellowstone (3426 sq 
milet), having canyons, geysers and mud 
votcan* es ; the Sequoia, containing many 
huge 1 ing conifers over 2000 years old ; 
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tbe Grand Canyon (see Colorado) ; and the 
Crater lake National Pafk in tlie Cascade 
Moontaina of Oregon, an impressive beauty 
spot. 

PARIJgfRHT, par' U moN, Name applied 
in France, down to the Revolution, to 
certain fin^ courts for the administration of 
justice, in which the edicts of kings also 
were registered before they became laws. 
Their historical importa^e lies in their 
influence upon later judiciary tribunals in 
France and throughout the world. They did 
much to summarize and unify the common 
law. and in dispeasing justice were notably 
free from prejudice and party influence. 
Although there were at least tw^ve provin> 
dal parlementa in leading dties. the most 
important was the Parlement of PWis. which 
dated from the fourteenth century. 

Although they were not directly connected 
with that od Pa^ the provincial parlements 
made common cause with it in ifi struggles 
with the TOjral power. The functionf of the 
pariementa were chiefly judicial, although 
they had wide politicaf and administrative 
power. They were espedally influential in 
tbe reigna of L^ia XI and Louis XIV. 
Loeis XV abolialied the Phrlement of Puis, 
and conati t uted a ttew and somewhat differ- 


ent body, but tlie former counsellors wcic 
recalled by Louis XVI. The Parlcment of 
Paris and all the local parlements wen 
abolished by the National Assembly m 
1790; for although these bodies had Ix'cn 
in the years before the Revolution ardeiii 
advocates of reform, they were as uiiwilliui,’ 
as the nobles and the clergy to give up 
any of their time-honoured privileges See 
France (History). 

PARLIAMENT. A term denoting, m 
general, any deliberative assembly; but 
specifically, the supreme legislative bo<ly of 
the Unit^ Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. This term is also jipplicd 
to the Federal legislative bodies of Canada, 
the Union of South Africa, and the Common 
wealth of Australis. Among all i>copIes m 
an early state of Society there was always 
a tribal council that advised the locai 
chief; when the tribes united to form a 
confederacy, there was always a councu 
representing It to advise the King, in 
was true of the confederated tnbes 0 
the Anglo-Saxons that ovemn England^ 

The modern PaHuunent ^ ^nrimi 
Kingdom is the development of these pnm 

live councils. ^ ji.Mcjnns 

In nriy tiiiMn there were three divisio 
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f the law-making power in England — the 
/ the Lords, and the Commons. In the 
lo„/’coursc of transition to the present 
U'haincnt there occurred a complete 
reversal of the relative power and importance 
these constituent parts. Tormcrly, the 
KinjT was the source of legislation ; he was 
idvisccl. however, by his lords. Only by slow 
ilcinecs were the common people, by means 
of llicir rcprcscnUtivcs, admittc'd to a place 
,n the councils of SUtc. The first assembly 
n.niparablc to the modern Parliament met 
1265. Not until the reign of Edward HI 
\\as Parliament formally divided into two 
houses the House of Commons and the 
Housc’of Lords- Then began a long struggle, 
wliich was ended by the House of Commons 
Incoming the most important law-making 
pwwcr in Great Britain ; the modern House 
I)f lords has been shorn of much of its 
ancient prestige, while the Sovereign cannot 
i)venide the will of Parliament. This 
result followed the passage of the Bill of 
h Rhls in In fact, William of Orange 

uas allowed to ascend the throne only on 
Ihc understanding that I^rliamcnt should 
he supreme. CHJorge I. with his ignorance of 
the English language, played further into 
tlic hands of Parliament. George III tried 
t(, obtain control by packing'’ Parliament 
vuth his supporters, but the exercise of his 


acquired pow'cr brought disaster to his 
hoj>es; the loss of the American colonies 
was a tremendous blow to his prestige, and 
Parliament regained its supremacy. Ivatcr 
the extension of the franchise by the Reform 
Act of 1^32 assured the rule of democracy. 
The saying hrxs become proverbial, “The 
King reigns, but docs not rule.” Though 
he has the constitutional right to be present 
in the House of Lords - not, however, taking 
part in the debates— in practice this right is 
not exercised. 

The House of Commons. This body, as 
now constituted, consists of 615 members — 
492 from England, 36 from Wales, 74 from 
Gotland, and 13 from Northein Ireland. 
It is the real governing body of the nation . 
and. ow'ing to the extension of. male and 
female suffrage to all of twenty -one years and 
over, it IS truly Topresentative of the common 
people. It lias full control of all financial 
legislation -the House of Lords, by the 
P.arliament Act, 1911, having lost the power 
of amending any financial measure sent up 
to it by the House of Commons, although it 
formerly had the right of rejection. The 
House of Commons shapes the policies of the 
nation bc^causc of its control over the 
Cabinet Ministers. Before the reign of 
Queen Anne (1702-1714) the Ministers were 
in name, and in fact, the servants of the 
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sovereign ; but since then they have been the 
servants of the House of Commons. As such, 
tltey must resign when they lose the support 
of the Commons, such loss being cvidenc^ by 
the defeat of any important measure they 
support. See Cabin kt. 

The House of Commons is an elected body ; 
about half the members represent counties, 
a large number represent borougha. and 
eleven represent univeisities. Those eligibie 


if defeated for election in one place, he may 
try for election elsewhere. If elected, he 
represents his division for tlic life at the 
Parliament to which he is elected, which is 
five years, unless it is dissolved before that 
time. Parliament usually sits from Novem- 
ber to August; members formerly served 
without pay. but since 1911 they have 
received a s^ar)' of £400 each, unless already 
in receipt of a sal^ from Government 
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While there is no evidence that the Lotdi and Commom ever voted as a single sssembly, it is 
thst« in cariy timet, their deliberations were sefiente and conducted in different parts of a single charril>ri 
Eventually, when dtom io n s lengthened, it was found oonvenknt to separate the two liouses. This is 
believed to have taken place In the reign of Edward 111. 
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to vote for members Tepreaesting the univer- 
fities are their graduates. A candidate for 
Parliament must be a British sobject, over 
tyrenty-one jrears of age, wbo suAm no legal 
disqualificaticm, e.g. undischarged from 
bankruptcy, or having served a term of penal 
servitude. Since 1919 women have been 
eligible. 

Tltere is this peculiarity about the English 
elective system : a candidate does not have 
to be a resident of the district he seeks to 
represent. He may live in one parliamentary 
division and be elected to represent another ; 


office, c,g. the Ministers and Parliarumtary 
Secretaries. Since 19*4 1*^7 

provided with vouchers allowing free tust- 
class rail travel bitween London and 
constituencies. A member, once 
cannot resign. He must apply ^ 
Stewardship of the Chiltcrn Hundred;;, 
which in theoretically an office of 
under the Crown. As a holder of .su( li oHic 
he cannot sit in I^rliamcnt 
election. The Commons arc prcsidec < 
by the Speaker, who controls f^ehaU•s ^ 
is elected by the House itself and is pAid 
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annual salary of £5000 and provided with an 
tifficial residence near the House. 

The House of Lords. This is the Upper 
House of the Knghsh Parliament, composed 
of the spiritual lords of England (the two 
archbishoi>s and twenty-four of the bishops) 
and the temporal peers of the United 
Kingdom, together with representative peers 
of Scotland and Ireland. All peers of the 
United Kingdom are entitled to seats in the 
House of r^ords, and therefore their number 
tends to increase, but of the Scottish and 
Irish peers only a small numl^er are chosen by 
tlieir fellow-peers to represent them in Par- 
liament. There arc sixU*en Scottish and 
l\senty-cight Irish representative peers, each 
elected for life, but, owing to the secession 
of the Irish Free State, no more Irish peers 
.ir<‘ l>cing elected when vacancies occur, 
until further notice There arc also .seven 
i.ords of Appeal, who embody the appellate 
jiins<iic.tion of the House of Ixirds. Insh 
jx.vrs who do not sit in the House of lx*rds 
Ian repH'seni any crmstJtuency in th< 
Commons, but a Scottish j)e-cr has no similar 
right. See Pkekaoi 

I-'oriiicrly. the House of Lords was the more 
irnixirtant of the two Houses; it existed, in 
fact, l>cforc the Houm‘ of Commons, but its 
importance gradually waned as the ('ommons 
steadily increased in jxjwer and influence 
1 he I/irds have now lost the jxjwer to defeat 
the \vi\\ of the pci^ple a.s expresscil in Icgis 
lative enactments of the Commons, though 
they can delay the application of legislation 
for two years. In accordance wnth the 
Tailiamcnt Act of igi L a bill passed by the 
House of Commons in each of three succes- 
sive sessions of Parliament, although rejccte<l 
by the House of Lords, becomes a law with 
out the sanction tif that chamber This loss 
of jower was not accepted by the Lords 
NMthout a protest, and they did not yield 
until faced with the threat that enough 
LilxTal |x?ers to place the opposition in the 
minority would be created. It is the King's 
nght to create any number of new peers 
on the recommendation of his Ministers 
At the opening of each I*arliamcntar>' 
Session, the King attends in state and delivers 
the King's Speech from the 'Throne in the 
House of Lords. Here again, the King has 
lost his ruling prerogative, as his "Speech’' 
is prepared by the Cabinet and outlines 
projxjsed legislation. This is followed by a 
debate in the Commons on the policy de- 
clared, and the reply of the House to the 
bpwh is presented in the form of an Address 
which is conveyed to the King. The Opposi- 
lion seeks to move an amc^ment to the 
Address. 

BaildiDfi. Parliament meets 
Westminster, I^ndon, in the Houses of 


Parliament, erected on the north side of the 
Thames at Westminster Bridge. Here stood 
the ancient Palace of Westminster, a royal 
residence built by IMward the Confessor, 
which was destroyed by fire m 1^34. Re- 
building started in 1840. the new House of 
I^rds being used in 1847 and the House of 
Onnrnons in 1852. The lower House is 
surmounted by the clock tower of Big I 3 en, 
named after the Ojmmissioner of Works in 
1856 — Sir Benjamin Hall. When Parlianient 
IS sitting, alight is show^n above the clock face 
The House of I^^rds is marked by the Victoria 
Tower, on which the Union jack is hoistctl 
when Parliament is in session 

Parliaments in British Dominions. Si.v of 
the self-governing British units — Canada. 
.*\u'vtralia. New Zealand, Newfoundland . 
Soutli Africa, and the Irish h'reo State— ha\e 
lcgislati\e iKvd ics whose powers and oiganiza 
tion corresjxind to those of the Jintish 
Parliament. TJie Ljipcr Hous(' is (ailed the 
S<'nate in Oinada. .Australia, and South 
Africa, and Ix^gislativc Council in New 
Zealand and Newfoundland I h<* Ix)wcr 
H(.)iisc LS called the House of Commons in 
( anada, the House of licprcsenlativcs in 
Australia and New Z(‘aland. and House of 
.'\ss<‘mbly in South Africa and New fruindland 
III the Irish 1 ‘Tec State the haver house i^ 
the Chamber of Deputies {Pat I I^trcautt\ 
the upper house, the Senate [Seatiad 
Iiireantt), has liccn abolished For further 
details, sc^c the section on Govcrnfricnt u\ the 
articles in these volumes on Austf.\li.\ ; Can- 
ada , Nrw Zi ALAND , South Africa, Cnio.s 
of; Irish Fru State . also Dail Fireann 
PARLIAMENTARY LAW. A general 
term for the law^ relating to the constitution, 
cK'Ction, procedure and pxiwers of Parlia- 
ment. and to the privileges of its members 
While some of this law’ is enacted in 
statutes, the greatoi part of it is to be found 
in ancient custom, winictimes embodied in 
the common law. Parliament consists of 
the King, the Lords and the Cominon.s. (See 
Parliame.nt.) The nght to vole at elec- 
tions is regulated by a numbt*r of Representa- 
tion of the People Acts, which virtually 
extend the franchise to all adults The 
qualific^ations are either business or resi- 
dential. though not more than two votes arc 
permitted to each voter. .A register of votcis 
is prepared evenr^ year in cacli electoral dis- 
trict. The House of Commons is eUx-led for 
five years. It may, however, by an Act 
prolong its ow^n life, and conversely, a 
dissolution of Parliament bv the King can 
pul a complete end to the House of Uouinions 
at any time More the cxpiiation of five 
years Disputeti elections aie now tned in 
the High Court, by prixreduro known as an 
election |ictition. 
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Parliament is opened by the King, and 
thereupon the Commons retire to elect their 
Speaker. The Adjournment of Piirliament is 
the continuance of a session from day to 
day. Prorogation by the King puts an end 
to the Session, but. unlike dissolution, does 
not put an end to the Parliament. Evcr>' 
Hill, to become an Act, must Ix' {massed by 
the Commons and normally by the Lords, 
and must then receive tlic Uoyal assent, 
which in practice is not now refused. Since 
the Parliament Act of 1911, the power of the 
Isolds is entirely restricted in the ease of 
money Hills, while in the ease of any Bill 
their }K)wcr is limited in effect to delaying 
the passage into law for sc>mc two years, if 
they refuse to pass it through their House 
See Act of Parliamt.nt. 

It has bt'cn recognized for centuries that 
mcinl>ers of Ixith Houses jk>ssoss privileges; 
it IS als<^ recognized that. \\ ithin the limits of 
the privilege, the Hou.se is the sole judge of 
matters relating to that privilege The 
('ouits will, however, dctcrininc whether the 
privilege claimed actually evists, and if so, 
will not adjudicate Hut the Courts, in 
dcudmg the qucslmn, will not accept the 
statement of one Hou.se a.s to the existence 
of privilege. The most imiHfrtant privilege 
lb that of freedom of speech, which is abso- 
lute. though, of course, the Sjx'akcr can 
e.vcrcisc his disciplinary power in the event 
of *' unparliamentary* " conduct. Freedom 
from arrest Is no longer of practical impor- 
tance. It docs not extend to arrest for an 
indictable offence or contempt of court, and 
is limited Uy forty days before and after 
actual sitting of the House The above 
privileges apply likewise to the House of 
Lords, which has the additional important 
privilege, resigned by the Common.s to the 
Courts, of determining all questions relating 
to its own compc:isition, in particular the 
determination of disputctl jK'cragc claims. 
PARSiA. Sec Italy. 

PARMENIDES, par mrn' id ui. Greek 
philosopher of the fifth century b.c.; bom at 
Elea in southern Italy, and the successor 
in thought of Heraclcitus. Of his life almost 
nothing is known, and he left only one 
disciple, Zeno. It is almost certain that be 
knew tl^t the earth was of spherical shape. 
This fact profoundly influenced him. as is 
clear if one bean in mind that at that stage 
of Greek philosophy the dividing line 
tween physical and metaphysical specula'- 
tion does not exist. From the perf^t 
sphere of the earth derives his other main 
doctrine, that being is something without 
movement, variety or change, withottl 
ben^abug and without end, thus oppos^ 
radically the Pythagorean view that reality 
is something composed of antitheses, one 


and many, light and darkness, rest and 
motion. In his attitude to reason, he alsf, 
differs from his predecessors. Heraclcitus 
had taught that the ‘'reasonable principle ■' 
was a fiery particle, acting in harmony by 
virtue of its common nature with the fut 
or energy by which the universe is directed 
To Parmenides, mind and object are actuallv 
the same; reason merely reflects cxtcrn.il 
uniformity, and i.s logically identical with 
it. In thi.s scn.se he may l>c said to ha\< 
founded the materialistic bjisis of Grci-K 
philosophy, which later was to rest to a gro.u 
extent on the doctrine of the eternity oi 
matter. 


PARMOOR, Charles Alfred Crui' 

1ST liAKON (Ixirii 1852). C^llcxj to the Ha: 
in 1877, he iK-oanie a great autliontv < 
cccle.siaslical law. He was returned t. 
Parliament as a Conservative in b- 

1914 he became a ix*cr. His hatred of u.,. 
lias been sliown by his pacifist laUiurs. and 
has resulted in jxditical re orientation, U~: 
in 1924 and in iojq lie was I^rd Presideiit of 
the Council in the I..alK)iir Govern incuts 

PARNASSUS, par us. A rnoiiMUini 
intimately amiwcial with the worship i { 
the goiis of the ancient (irecks, Sitiiatrd 
in Phocis, its twin [H*aks reach a h-jcln 
of over 8 ckx) ft., and except in the hntu d 
months, snow crowns the .sunimit. It \s.i 
looked up<;n in ancient times as the s|vu.i 
haunt of Apollo, the Musits, Dionysus aiid 
Pan. The Hacchantes held their oigu 
annually on ^me of the tw*o jx^aks, and in Hk- 
groves ill all times soundcil the pij»cs of J\if’ 
There were two esjx'cially holy placc.s (nn 
cncloscii the fountain of (Alalia, a spor.,, 
which still bubbles out of the cleft bctuin 
the two great ^x^aks. The other was fn<' 
temple of the Delphic oracle of.^jicdlo Iht 
modern name of the mountain is Iak('n » : 
Lyakoura. 

PARNELL, Cif ARLES Stewart 
1891). An Irish sUitesman who was one 
the foremost figures in the Irish opposilioi 
to English rule. He was born at Avondnlr 
Wicklow. In 1875 he entered Parliament fui 
Meath as an Irish Nationalist, and ha<l stxm 
attained a commanding position. Hus pie* 
gramme from the firjjt included a Nation d 
I’ariiament and Home Rule for Irekyul. 

Parnell w'as an abla Parliamentarian, lbs 
Home Rule party wa» well dwciplinecl. and 
would always vote against the Government 
and obstruct business by speeches of licroic 
length. Parnell hato<t and sUove to check, 

outrages. In 1882 he publicly denounced the 

murder of I^rd Frederick Cavendish, the 
Irish Secretary, for this action did his cause 


A deal of harm. 

he interests of the Land L^i^e. 
was to improve Uie condition of ii 
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\yooT tenants, Pamcll visited America in 
1879 and collected a large popular suliscrip- 
tion. Alter 1880 he was the formal as well 
AS the actual head of the Irish party in 
l^uliAinent. and his agitation on the land 
question was so persistent that in 1881 he 
w as arrested and imprisoned for six months 
When Gladstone became head of the Ministry 
111 1886, with a Home Rule ix)licy. Parnell 
supix^rted him, but the party was Sjxiedily 
ek*featcd an<l went out of olftce. In the next 
rariicll and his associates were accusecl 
l,v / hr rimes of conspiracy against the 
eminent, and facsimile letters were 
|)uL)l»‘'hcd to prove their guilt. Parnell pro^ 
teste<l in I'arliament that the letters were 
forgeries, and the finding by a commission 
that such was indeed the case made I'arnell 
iMoie powerful than he had ever Infcn l>efore. 

Meanwliile, rumours had iK'Coine current 
tonn*’cting Iktinell's name w'lth that of Mrs 
{} Shea, tlic wife of one of his sup|>ortcrs, and 
i]i is8<; ( apt.nn O’Shea Ix'gan di\oicc pro- 
i.aimgs, naming Parnell as co-resjx>nJeiit 

\f, (iofii V offered, the divorce was 

M.inleti, and Parnell and Mis. O’Shea were 
a. .nurd. but Parnell's reputation and 
nilijrn' e were so shattered that he was 
J<pc*Md from the leadership of the Irish 
;.AttN. S'e Homk Rulk ; Iklland. 

PARODY. A comic imitation of any 
Miiohs writing The subject nwd not Ik* the 
.,Mi( indeed, should not . but the inaiinei 
.:.i ftuin iinist suggest the original work 
i\ir(xius of vTrsc are more common than 
ihr.' un prose, prolKibly lK*cause parmly is 
■ pt tn glow* tiresome if it runs !x*yond a 
> jlAiii length. Max Ik'erlxjhm's brief pare* 
<ho^ nf prose wnters in A Chrtsimas Gar land 
AM- rxtt' iiu’ly cflc'ctivc, and the work of Sir 
» iH-anian and Sir John Sc^uirc in l>oth 
]»rfK.e and verse is noteworthy. 

laoKly i.s very old. for the fust known 
exair.ple, the Battle of the Frogs and hftce. 
lates fioni at least the fifth century b c. 
The Ac barmans of Arkstophanes was a 
paicKly of liuripidcs; Don Quixote was a 
paoKly of the exaggerated romances of 
chivalry; and the nineteenth century w-as 
particularly rich in such burlesques. It has 
^KA.a.sionally hap{>ened that a writer, setting 
‘Jut with the intention of parodying another, 
has ended by writing quite seriously, 
l ielding, for instance, began his Joseph 
. ndrnvs with the idea of laughing at 
Kichardson’s Pamela, but before long he 
ad iKcome too inter»ted in his cliaracters 
continue the burlesque. There arc many 
famous parodies in English literature, the 
JOS celebrated of all perhaps being the 
**'■'**** Horace and James 

"orth, Colendge. Crabbe. Scott and other 


^ntemporary poets was amusingly imitated 
Burlesque pUys like The Rehearsal, Tom 
I numb, and The Critic necessarily contain 
an element of parody; and in its highest 
form, parody becomes an amusing species 
of literary criticism. 

pa rdl\ A prisoner of war is 
said to Ik? liberated on parole when he is 
allowed his freedom on giving his word of 
honour nni to Uke part in the war against 
his captors. According to the laws and 
usages of war as now recognized by inter- 
national law*, the parole should in writing, 
sigmxl by the prisoner, and should state 
^Ic^riy its conditions. A j^risoncr, lilK?rated 
on parole, who breaks his word and is recap- 
tured. cannot then claim to be treated as a 
prisoner of war, but may be shot 

PAROTTD. GL.^^•DS. 'I he largest of the 
sahvarv* glands See Saliva 

P ARQUET, par' kay t\ jx* of fltxiring 
1 lull Injarding, cut into oinctni..illy shajXKl 
jaccts, IS l.u<i over </ther fitnir Itoards. 
somctinii s bl.xl-s of wood an u'^ed The 
parquet can lx* of any design Hard woods 
that arc cajiablc of being )K)hi«hed arc 

geneially iisc^i, a favourite with Ijuilders 
l>eing Aii-dnan oak as it has uniformity in 
colour and is little m.ark^ .! 

PARR. An immature salmon or sea trout, 
at the stage intcrmetiiate iKlween the fry 



PARK 

Photo : Wtiljf 

and sniolt stages of growth. A parr may be 
one, two, or tliree vears old 

PARR, Cathfrinf Sixth wTfe of Henrv 
VIII See Hfnk v vni 
PARTIAKEET. Several incinl>ci‘S of the 
parrot family, which arc distinguLshcd by 
their small size and then long, graduated 
tails. Parrakcc'bs are found m the tropical 
legions of the Oki and New \SorUK. Fhe 
l)CSt-known Indian S]KK:ies is the nn^- 
necked parrakeet, which ib aN^ut lO in. in 
length. 10 in iK'ing the me.asiirc of the bail 
A kind of txirrakwt th.it sloxq>s hanging to 
llic branch of a tree is c.illcd tlio bat par- 
rot. A small Australian glass piUTokcet us 
commonly known .as the Hudgengar {which 
sec) . 

The grourtd parraheel of .Australia ariu 
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Tasmania lives among thickets, rather than 
in trees. 

Scfentxflc Ifame. ParraWeeU belong to ttie {Kirrot 
order, Pultactdae 

PARRHASIUS, pa ray' shius. A Creek 
)>aintcr who lived in the time of Socratc-s 
(about 400 B.c.) lie was born at Kphesus. 
but became a citizen of Athens. The cha- 
racter of hi.s work is known only from the 
cnticisni of ancient wnritcrsi as none of his 
paintings has survived. Pliny states that he 
was the first artist who made the proportions 
of his pictures correct, and that he excelled 
in drawing the outlines of objects. He ts said 
to have been the first who knew how to give 
tlie effect of solidity by the use of light and 
sliadc. Most of his paintings were on mytho- 
logical subjects; his picture of Theseus was 
placed in the Capitol at Rome. 

PARROT, tlc^use it can be taught to 
speak words and phrases by imitating the 
sounds it hears, the parrot is a popular Cj^e 
bird. Brilliant plumage, a stout, b^kod bill, 
a fleshy tongue, and feet adapted to climbing 
arc other familiar characteristici of the bird. 
The order contains about 62$ species, dis> 
thbutod throughout all tropical countries, 
but most abundantly in Central and South 
America, Australia and the Pacific islands. 
Parrots arc sociable birds, usually living in 
colonies. Their voices arc loud and harsh. 
They cat a variety of food, including seeds, 
nuts, insects, nectar, and, in some cases, 
carriofi. Most species nest in holes in frees, 
but deposit their eggs in banks of eaith. Two 
or throe white eggs a,re laid. The average 
length of hfe of the parrot is 54 yean. 

In Kew Zealand are found the hromn pmnrot. 


also called the kaka parrot, in imitation of its 
voice; the kea or mountatn parrot, a large 
species, infamous for its sheep-killing habits ; 
and the owl parrot, a species whose 'latne 
refers to the hair-like feathers about its eyes, 
and which is nocturnal and flightless. In the 
Australian region are found the cockatoos, 
very large birds, usually white in colour' 
tinged with rose or siilpluir-ycllow. and 
having large frontal crests; and the loties 
and lorikeets, small, handsome birds with 
pointed wings and rounded tails. AfiK.'in 
parrots arc small, usually less than i? m 
in length. The licst-known African ^ 

IS the grey parrot, one of the cleverest 
birds. Pigtny parrots, from \ to 5 in lonj^ 
are found in the Papuan Islaiuis 
American parrots the nnuaw is well knov.ii 
The true f^rrakeets form a numerous 
of wide distribution See P.\rkaklkt , Loi- \ 

The Cuban parrot is about 10 in Ion", and 
has a green IkxIv. while forehead, .narlct 
throat, and brilliant win^s and tail feathery 
which display a mingling of blue, gieen, aiv! 
scarlet. 

Psittacosis. 5tf a ko' sis, or Paruot I'rvi >- 
A disca-se contracted bv' Iniinan Inings m 
close contact with parrots X'lrtims ‘.liou 
symptoms of pneumonia and d«.welop a high 
(ever, cases frcxjucnlly prove fatal Oriaw'. 
ty'pes of pwLTiot arc carriers «jf the germ 
which causes the malady, and im|v»rt(jii 
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parrots arc now examined before admission 
{or signs of infection. 

ficientifle Ktme. Naturalists are not apeed as to 
. “Viifailcd classification o£ parrots, but these birds 
v'ctile^agrccMiont arc placed m the sub-order 
iLuaci of the order rsittacifornus. 

PARRY^ Sik Charles Hubert Hastings 
(i84S-i9I«)- English coinix>Mr and uTilcr 
on music. Together with Stanford and l-Jgar, 
I^arxv restored the art of oratorio to a 
renewed level of iiniwrtanM in Kngland, 
dthough of the three, perhaps Elgar has 
ilonc achieveil lasting fame. Parry also 
«Totc much orchestral, chamlicr, and piano 
music. He contributed considerable sections 
10 Close's JUctianary of Afustc, and to the 
OUord Htstory 0/ M mu. and is the author 
Ilf The livolulion of the Art of Music. He 
ivas ai.liointcil Hircctor of the Ko> al ( xrllegt 
of Music 111 1894. knighted in :8.j8. made 
Professor of Music at O.vford in lyjo. and 


.1 liaronct in iyo3 

parry. Sir Wii i iam Lnu Awn ( 179 ^ 
,8ccl ,;..{ish Arctic e.xplorcr and n.u.d 
olTuer who did valuable pioiicrr woik in 
I'olar evploration Horn at Hath, he entered 
the Navy as a niidshipinan in i8o6. His 
.arcer as an Arctic explorer l>egan in i«ii 
uhen he was made a hcuteaanl in the fng.ite 
AUxandrta. Subseciucntly. be made thici- 
L-xrxxiitions m st^arch of the North-\U-sl 
Passage. In 1H27 Parry sailed iin the liecla 
111 an attempt to reach the North Pole by 
the Spitslx'rgcMi route. Leaving his ship in 
!rurenl>erg Hay, he started for the far north 
xMth two iKXits, twenty -eight men. and 
supplies for about seventy days. In the 
hazardous journey across the ice, he reached 
a m latitude 45'. the highest north 

until then attained. Parry dcscril>ed Ins 
experiences on his Polar journeys m two 
books. Voyages for the AorM-Il est Passage 
and Narrative of an Attempt to Reach the 
North Pole in Boats. 

PARSEC, par'sek. See Astronomy (Light- 


The Parsecs do not marry persons not of 
their caste or creed, nor do they eat anything 
prepared by one of another religion. Their 
dead are cxposcrl on “'lowers of Silence” 
to be consumed by vultures 

PARSING. In English grammar, stating 
the jiart of sjxiech to which a particular word 
licloiigs, and explaining how it is used in the 
sentence. 

'1 he information which is required when 
parsing each of the parts of bpec*ch is given 
ixdow — 

Koun: Slalc cl.ssbiljc.iliou, nuinbci, and 

< ase, and le. s>iU.'i\ 01 use in Tin sentence. 

Pronoun; Slate . 1 * 101 1 , its antecedent, 

foxpressed or un(ier‘-lcKKl its |>. numlxT, gender 
iiud case, and its usi- m the wnlrnff 

Adjective: St.uc cUssuh ation, di grcc of compari- 
son (if an\), and its us<* in the S' Htciu.c 

Adverb: Sial<' tlasMi'ication, d»'^ri't; of comparison 
(if any), and usf: in the seiucna- 

Verb: Slue classiljcalioii, r'^gular or irregular, 
ti.insitivc or intransitwc , it'i ' oiro, if transitive; its 
objorl, if It IS in tfic active voice, its mood, tense, 
IHisoii and nurnl>cr, and the subject vsilh which it 
apices. 

Preposition; Name tlie h juii or noun cquisalcnl 
wfiieh It goM rns 

Conjunction; State what eh merits of a given 
'inleiicc 11 connects, .ind thus determine whether it 
IS ro-ordinaling or sulordinating 

Interjection: It is only m‘e<'ssarv to point out 
inter icclK^ns. liec.iuse they have no graininalical 
relation to the rest of ibc w*nteucc 

PARSLEY. A biennial garden herb culti- 
vated chiefly for its leaves, which are ust^l 
as a seasoning If j)ermitted to grow to 



Years). 

PARSEES. par sees'. A religious sect of 
India which takes its name from Pars, or 
bars, the province in Persia where it w'as 
founded. The Parsecs arc the mcKicru 
followers of Zoroaster (see Zoroaster ; 
Zend-Avesta). The invasion of the Moham- 
medans in the seventh century drove 
greater number to the >vcstem coast of 
India, where they have advanced and 
prospered, but their worship has accom 
modated itself to Hindu ideas and practices, 
liombay is their headquarters. The small 
number that remained in Persia was sub- 
jected to persecution and sank into |>ovcrty. 
They preserved their religion intact, how- 
ever, and io-<lay they are respected by 
Europeans for their honesty and integrity. 
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laturity, the plant will roach a height of 
ft. and bear small. grctMiish-ycllow' flowci'^ 
lost cultivated varieties do not develop 
he flower stalk until the second year Several 
inds of parsley are grown, the favounle 
aricty being tliat with curled leaves. The 
ced is slow’ in germinating 
This herb w’as well known to the ancicnt> 
n the stones of Hercules, its leaves arc men 
ioned as forming one of his garlands of vic- 
ory.and IheGrecKsused parsley wreaths both 
)n festive occasions and at their funerals. 
c.u«lHW> Nunc ParIcx is iIm* charaetcnsiic pUnl 

VmieUifrree l»“.ch 

^.iine o( (tanlcn pAi^ky is < P 
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PARSNDP, A nourishing vegetable of the 
parsley family, native to Europe and Asia. 
The edible {x^rtion is the long white tapering 
root, which has a sweetish 
flavour. Parsnips thrive in 
soil that is deeply dug and 
has Ix^n well manured in 
the previous year. 

Tlic parsnip is one of the 
best of winter vegetables, 
and the flavour of the roots 
IS iinprovtil, ratluT than 
injured, by frost Thev 
siiould be lifted in Novcni’ 
bor. Parsnips have at»out 
the same nutritixe quali- 
ties as carrots. They are 
best cooked uncut. 

Scientific Name. Thp |>arsiii{» 
lK;Ionps to the fuiiidy vmbcilt' 
iiraf (which seel. Its 
uniiic IS Ptuitdanum iatumm. 

PARSONS, SlK Ch \hi ls 
Al<.i:knon (iiiS4 1931). An 
iuiglish cngineot, famous 
the inventor of the .steam 
turbine SceTvKnisr 
PARTQENOGEN'ESIS. A term meaning 
■'virgin rejmHiucliori " The females of many 
of the loucr forms of animal life and certain 
flowering plants arc capable of producing 
young without the aul of the male. A 
charactcri'>tir, example is to Ik‘ found among 
llie .Aphides During the summer months 
there arc only female greenfly to lx- found 
and they produce successive ftcneralions of 
fcn.ahs But later in the year male:, gener- 
ally a]>jx;ar, and normal reproduction takes 
place, with the production of eggs which 
remain dormant over the cold winter 
months. 

PARTHENON. The most celebratcnJ of the 
trmpics of ancient Greece still surviving 
in jjart It st.inds on the Acrofxihs at 
.Athens, and was dedicated to Athene. The 
building was about 228 ft. in length, loi ft 
in width, and ft in height. 7 he massive 
Done columns are 34 ft, high, and there were 
in the original plan eight at each end and 
seventeen at the* sides. One of the most 
Ix'autiful feat urr-s of tlic temple was the 
frier.e, wTf)ught in low r«licf and extending 
entirely around tlie outer wall of the ccIIa 
and within the surrounding uflumns, it de- 
fuctf^rl the great Panathenaic procession, m 
whi<h all cla5is<.'s of Athenians a'cs^nriblcd to 
do honour to the (ioddess Other fwirts were 
ornamented with gigantic sculptured figures. 
The building was constructed of while JVntchc 
marble, and the tiles of the roof of Parian 
marble. Within there were two halls, one of 
which containcfl tlie great ivory and gold 
statue of Athene by Phidiaa, wIk> superin- 


tcndcxl the building of the temple. The 
architects were Ictinus and Callicrates. 

'i'lic building of the Parthenon dates from 
447 u.c. It served its original pur{>ose mtil 
about the sixth century, and then became 
a Chiistian church dedicated to the Divine 
Wisdom, and later to the X'irgin. later 
when Athens was captureil by tlie Turks ni 
1458, it was a Mohammedan mosque. When 
the Venetians were striving to conquer 
Athens in 16S7, the Parthenon was us<«l 
as a i>owder house by the T iirks, and sufterc.l 
much from an explosion which killed ux' 
ix'oplc and completely destroyed the f entr.ti 
[Virlion of the building Many of tlu* vmlj. 
lures were afterward taken to Korulon li\ 
Lord Elgin and are now in the Bntisii 
Museum as the “Elgin Marbles ’’ 

In 1830 the newly founded (»r»‘ek rnoiiai 
chy interesterl itself in civaung awav tl.. 
debris arul excavating th<‘ f.ilh-n S(ul]>tur(‘ 
fhoM' sciilptures were >iibs<*qiuntlv piar^l 
in tile Acrupoiis Mu.M*um, t<.d for 
jnni>oso. which has }irove«l .1 tri asno -ljou^ 
for students (^f (iieek art In i(».>n 
to raise the fallen coIuinir> to tli. ji 
places and make such r^tljei lepair. .e> 
nec<.le«l was put into e\ei uli'>n 

PARTHIA. An anci'Mit ( in])ire «»f ('entr.'’ 
Asia, to the south casl of the ('a<pum Sc. 
'riie l*artlnans wejt' of 'luran),iri st'nk, • * 
the same raie as the Hine. and I-iMlea:..!- 
jv-oples of tin ancieut woild 1 In , Ir.ol 
noni.id life, being nubfl<ie.)t ti> c.iii.n.'': , 
and agncuUiirc Ibey wen oniark.dd' 1.*! 
tbetf bravery, arui v\ere lami d f.»r tii. - 
of fighting on hoTs^d>.irk, aoin 
only witli Ivjws and arrows 1 he ii.n.'ui..’ 
iK’g.in during U^yhoofl. .md sm li ‘kiii i 
attaineil that the wainor (-eald um i> 
weajK>n witli case ami eHeetuineNS ulicih. 
hi3 horse w;ls stationary or at a ga!!< ' 
advancing or retreating Since Jn^- ol-y'i 
was to keep constantly in nndion ln'futr tl - 
enemy, he would ride away a‘i if in retreat, 
aft^T he had discharged an arrov\, m ord- 
to gain time to adjust another arnne to tin 
ls>w, whence the Siiying “A Partlna i 
shot.*' 

The Partliians maiiitained their indc 
pcndence from the time of Ihcir .settlement 
until late in the sixth conturv i* c., wlx i. 


CyTus, the great F^crfiian conqueioi, con 
quered the country, and it was orgaiiired into 
a satrapy, or princijiiility, under Darlu^ 
Alexander the Great included I ’arthia in hi^ 
conquests, and following his death, t it 
country liccamc a part of the kingdom o 
S>Tia, founded by Sclcucus. Alxiut 2^0 u c , 
the people rcvoltal and formed a separate 
kingdom under Arsaces, who ‘ 

dynasty of tyrannical rulers. 
ponquests extended the dominion o 
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jruphratcs and Indus, and made Parihia a 
i^wi-rful nnd flourishing empire with the 
capita! at liccatompylos. 

TlK- Partlnans successfully resisted tlie 
Koiiians, who repeatedly invaded tiieir terri- 
tory, and the Hattie of Nisiliis, a.d. 117. the 
final conflict of Kornc and Partlna, was the 
fiercest of tiic struggles. Later, internal 
dissension and corruption so undermined the 
Parthian monarchy that in a.d. iiG it was 
overtlirown by a revolt of the Persians; the 
dvnasty of Arsaccs gave jilace to the new 
PiTsian lunpin*, the Sassanian monarchy 
founded bv Artaxerxes Iieb<*gan 

participle. The word is deri\'ed from 

the Latin for pat take. In L'nglisli grammar 
the ]xirticii>le is a form of the verb which 
■ j'.ai takes ■' of the nature of an acljective, 

! v.onid.cs water, We came to a 

-.iicam rmitniii; down the valley; A broken 
'J liAt 1:1 the jug broken by your caiclcss- 
jcss Inlc Ix-ing jiartly an adjective, a 
ji.iitKiple retains its wrbal cUarartcr in tliat 
it may have an object and be (pjalUicd by 
an adve’b Participles arc alsr> used in 
terlani cninpoand verb-forms. 'I lie jire.srnit 
jMituiple. which always ends in is used 
sMth the auMhar>' "to l>c" to form the 
(.oiUinnous (or imixjrfcct) tenses; e.g 1 am 
rca/AjiJ/7 ‘riie j«ast participle is used in j>erfcct 
tenses (e g. 1 have taught), and in the passive 
voice (e g I forsaken). 

PARTNERSHIP. Ordinary partnerships 
in the United Kingdom arc governed] by the 
IVitnership Act, 1890, which defines a 
pannciship as "the relation subsisting 
l>ctwccn jiorsons carrying on a business in 
coiinnon walh a view of profit," A partner- 
ship must consist of not more than ten 
jversons for a banking business, and of not 
iiitjrc than twenty persons for any other 
hiiMiicss Any lx)dy of ixirsons exceeding 
those numbers must Ixj registered as a 
company under the Companies Act. The 
Partnership Act, 1890, contains provisions 
that apply to partnerships where there is no 
agreement between the partners, and it 
also contains the general law of partner- 
ships, which cannot be contracted out of 
by any agreement. • The most usual method 
of creating a partnership is by a deed termed 
Articles of Partnership. Exactly what these 
Articles should contain must, of course, be 
decided by the parties concerned, and the 
terms necessarily vary with the nature of the 
businc^ intend^ to be carried on. Some of 
the principal matters for inclusion may be 
noted. First will come the firm name (see 
Kusink.ss Name), and names of the |jart- 
ners, with particulars of capital brought 
mto the partnership by each of them. Next 
"'fll be specified the term for which the 
partnership is to coatinue. the place of 


busiiic.^, the tenancy on which the premises 
arc to be held, the slianiig of the profits and 
losses by the partners, and tlie amount of 
time and attention to be given by each to 
the business of the firm. Various stipula- 
tions as to tlic ixihcy to be adopted by the 
firm with regard to giving credit will be laid 
down, and due provision made for the 
keeping of proper books of account. In 
order to avoid tiringmg partnership affairs 
into Court, iminy deeds conclude with a 
clause agreeing that any dispute between 
I^artnecs sliall btj icfcrrcd to arbitration. 
Ihe Articles of Partnership havnng been 
signed and sealed by all the parties, and 
properly stamped, the partnership logins 
forthwith 


The Partnership .Vet, 1S90. lays down tlie 
rules imjihed where the points arc not 
covered by Artirli^s of Partner^hip For 
instance, failing agrecmf'nt to the contrary, 
the partn^-s aie cntitlefi to share equally 
in the capital and profits, and must contri- 
bute equally to the lo^se5. The same Act 
also points out who arc and who arc not 
partners. For instance, the receipt by any 
person of a share m the profits of any concern 
IS not conclusive evidence that he is a 
partner; on the other hand, a man may so 
interfere with the partnership atlairs as to 
become liable, in the same manner as if he 
were in fact a partner, to any person who 
may, on the faith of such evidence, have 
dealings with the partnership. 

Each partner is liable for the debts con- 
tracted by the partnership after he becomes 
a member of it, though he is not liable for 
debts already in existence, nor for those 
contracted after he has given up the partner- 
ship, if he has given public notice of his 
retirement 


In the absence of any provision in the 
Articles of Partnership, or of any other 
agreement, a partnership is dissolved by 
deatli, bankruptcy or insanity of a partner, 
by the business becoming unlawful owing 
to a change in the law of the land, and for 
other reasons specified in the Act. There 
axe important provisions applying to the 
distribution of assets at the termination of 
the p>artncrship, in the absence of agreement 
otherwise. IVbts and losses of the firm must 
be paid first out of profits, if sufficient, 
otherwise, out of capital. Then, failing com- 
plete settlement, the partners themselves 
must contribute in the proportion in which 
they were entitled to share Uic profits. 

limited Partnerships. One of the principal 
rules of the general law of [partnership is that 
cver>^ partner is fully liable for the debts and 
liabilities of the firm By an Act passed by 
the British Parliament in 1907, and known 
as the lamited Partnership Act, a special 
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kind of partnfn^ship was allowed in which 
a certain class of partner could escape the 
lieavy responsibility, while still enabled to 
share in the partnership profits. A limited 
partnership is a partiicx^ip that consists of 
one or more general partners and one or more 
limited partners. The liability of the latter 
is limited to a certain specified sum, but the 
liability of a general partner is unlimitc<l. 
Limited partnerships must lx? registered 
(at Bush House, I^ondon). A limited partner 
suffers many restrictions, one of these tieing 
that he may not, during the continuance 
of the partnership, receive back any portion 
of his capital, nor may he. as a general rule, 
interfere to any great extent m the conduct 
of the business. 

PARTRIDGE. The name of a group of 
game birds belonging to the pheasant family 
There arc a large numlicr of si>ecies, found 



INGLI^M rAKTUmr.t 

'Hie hen bird prepares to \ea*i the ebteks from 
Ihc nc»t. 

■ £. J. Hmktmi 

mainly in the northern hemispheres of the 
Old and New Worlds, and the most typical 
representative is the common grey partridge 
This species is found throughout Europe, 
especially in Great Britain, and in Western 
Asia. The largest specimens arc about 1 ft. 
long. The bird has ash-grey plumage on the 
upper parts of tlie body, with brown and 
black markings, and the male has a dis< 
tinguishing cresccnt‘Sha|>ed spot of deep 
chestnut on the breast. Grains and iasocts 
arc sought as foods , the nest is laid usually 
on the grwind, and contains from twelve 
to twenty eggs. 

Partridges fc>ed at morning and evening, 
remaining bidden during the day in turnip 
fields, etc. A common method in partridge 
shooting is for a numtier of ticaters, aocom* 
ponying the sportsmen, to sweep through 
a field or akmg hedgerows in a down-wind 


direction ; or the beaters may drive the birds 
on to prepared positions, this being the 
method followed late in the season. 

Seientiflo Name. True parti idges liciong to 
faniily Phauanidac The sdcntihc name of the icn , 
partridge is Perdtx perdix. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. Wonls are said tn 
liclong to one or other of eight "parts of 
speech." according to their grammatical 
function in a sentence. The parts of s|H'0(:}i 
are: noun, prom^uii, \crb. adjective, .'kJ, 
verb, preposition, conjunction, and inter 
jeetion. See separate articles. 

PARTY SYSTEM. See Pourics anh 
Political Pakiies 

PARTY WALL. A uall or fence divjflui; 
the lands of two adjoining owners. ,\])>\ 
stamling paitK- on the lan<l of one ownri 
and jiaitly on the land of the other. In tJi 
abst'iice of any e.\[>ress airieeincnt Iv-lucf. 
the two o^vners, a jiarfy u.ill is reganhs’ - 
law as divided down tlie niiddle. ore- !>. '• 
Iwlongs <0 eat ii ou nei . Inil each has tf-itre , 
rights over tht* other’s half I'ltijei 
may repair lh<‘ wall, hut neither is ' 

rc]>air it, and il eiihci of injuo-s 

wall he is liable in dartia'a', to Hk othei 

PASCAL, Ih AIM A h'lrTi *, 

mathematician and ieh:/o»is wntei ho?’, t 
Clcrmonl-I-eirand Ilf wa^ a jviceoM , 
child, and hn latei lite u,is on*’ of 
jX?.rtornianre He earlv alU.n ted tiie .ttft ;i 
tion ol l)esca:te> and otluMS h)' lin I'l.nH 
iiiatical genms, displayed jnrtu iiJ.irl\ 
his Gromairy of ('oHiKS, whe li v 

l6p/ Through snsler he Iveaine uUo« ^ 
tc<i in Janseinstn. and in if>A4 aJhe*! I.uu,- '* 
with the converd at J'ort Htna! 
observing its rule in jiirl. he never .u hi. ills 
Ijccame one <d its imunhcis In ih'; h- 

wrote his J^nnifirial Letter^, ilirectc*! ai'aic. ( 
the Jesuits in rejdy to the conrlemnatieri ft 
Arnaiild, a le.id<T of Port Royal. h\ 
isorlKmnc, for heretical dr>ctrinc 

Pascal's Ihou^hii, published jxidin. 
mously and in a txiwdlernred form in \<^io 
deals --in a w'ay whicli gives a true idcsi 
Pascal's mind -with religion. life and ph;l ' 
Sophy. Tlic work i.s now puhlishcil n 
Pascal wToto it. Despite poor health aii>i 
physical suffering, he dixidcrl to suiiplcinciit 
the destructive criticisrn containc<l in 
vinctal LeUff& wulh an Apology f/e’ 
Christian Rrhgion (a ilcfcnco of Jan.senisni) 
which was never comiAetcd. 

His work in mathematics and phyi.K ^ 
has been of value to posterity. He was f hi 
first to attempt a philoiDphy of mathcmatn. ^ 
His work on the pressure of liquid.*;, "dh f 
formulation of the physical law known 
his name, is applied practically to-day m 
hydraulic presses, lifts and jacks, and tn i ^ 
application to gases, is the working prmcipi 
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vvhich vacuum pumps anri air comiircssoi'; 
•irc based. 

" pascal’s Law. Any external force exerted 
a unit of area of a confined liquid is Irans- 
Litteil undiminished to excry unit area of 
i\n' interior of the containing vessel. 
paschal. The name of two poix;s and 
one anti-poi»c 

Paschal I (d. ^24). A Roman, chosen in 
Si" by the clergy of his city, he was never on 
^.rdial terms with the Kni|)cror. Uniis tlie 
I'lous. The slackcinng of imix;rial power 
,ltor the death of Charlcinagne is showm by 
il,,s elertion and l>t^u!s‘ acceptance of it 
] -^schal's tenure of the I'dpaey xxas troubled 
!)V dissensions at Rome 

Paschal n (d. 1118) Ik^coniing Poi>o m 
he inherited tlie struggle with the 
] jujiire over investitures - whctlier i'ccles- 
,Vii( whose office made fhem also great 
rinduxuir rs. sliould Iw invested by the Church 
r;'r 111'- ('rowii In 1105; h<' • ncoiiiaged the 
Lilii.'i eiurnl of Henry l\’ by his cldc'.t son. 

10 liml the new r.nqvcroi. llc-inv V, still 
ie‘nlut< ail opiHinent When Henry V 
t' KtnM <oT(jnalu>n in iiu. 

V\iv!:d '.nggcsterl fhat (e-rinan bishojis 
>v.(dd 1 enounce thoii f* udal lordshije-. and bo 
bv ( huitb a-' ‘qunlual hadtrs 
ij, ^:v -^M/ed the ToiK* and was crowned on 
’r,e "wn teiiu'' (In hn- lolease, J\i->eh:il con- 
t leu d file struggle and in 1 1 i a]>|)rov<'d the 
s uiidiiiniK atmii tif tlie Imi^ktoi. Driver. 
I'.ifii Keiin* by nnjxiia) trvx»ps in 1115 . 

hal rctinn<-d sh,>itlv iH-hjic bis <kath 
1.1 1107 he had ajiproved the s< It lenient 
ift''<-en Hejuv 1 and Ansehn of the inves 
till I ■ pioblein in J-lngland 
PaschiU III. Anti roj>c The Kuqx'ror 
1 le-h-acK 1 , during Ins struggle vMlh tlu 
l\o,\icv, recognized as Pojh' from iib^ to 
IKS Ins <iWTi nominee, <biMo of Creina, who 
w,!' eiithioncd in 1 1O7, during the occupation 
ol Koine by an iiu]x,''na!ist aimy. 

PASHA, /><» $hah\ A Turkish title of 
liun. urable rank, originally rcservcxl for 
piinrcs of the loyal bh^Hl, later iK'.stow^'d on 
piovnicial governors, military and naval 
coinin.'inders, and men jirominent in civil 
life Pashas air of three grades, distinguished 
by the display <)f one. two or three hoisetails 
en their ceremonial lances The Piishas of 
Inghest rank Ixear thicc horsctaih. The 
ccond syllable of the wotxl “pasha" is 
rognatr with “Cacsiir." "Kaiser/’ ’ Tsar," 
•''Tid "Shah." signifjdng a king or ruler. 

PASQUE, pash, FLOWER. A variety of 
anemone {A. pulsatUlo), nativ^e to Hritain. 
Its violet hued dowers apjiear on a miicdnch 
•^talk at Juistcrtide. 

PASSCHEHDAELE, paik' tn d^et. A town 
and ndge of West T landers, north of 
?*■<»; the scene, in October and November. 


1017. ol some of the bitterest fichtine in 
the World War (which see) ^ ^ 

PASSION FLOWER. A name applied 
by early Ruinaii Catholic missionaries in 
America to certain plants whose flower 
parts, tlicy fancied, represented Christ'.s 
l^assion. l-or example, the fringes in the 
flower they thought were syml>olic of the 
crown of thorns; the five anthers, of the 
marks of His wountls 'I he divisions of 
the pistil represeiitcrl the nails of Hie Cross, 
and the stimcns. the liammers that drove 



TAISIOS VLOWIK 
Vknl^ t'lfuai $tri u/ 

them in The leaf syinViolized tiie speai. the 
tendrils npresonled vxhips and cords 1 he 
column of the ovary was llic pill.ir r.f th*" 
<'foss, the calx > . tlic glory of tlie nimbus 

The sp'cies »■! the passion flower genus aie 
found chi'diy in trx>pieal and scmi-tropica! 
regions of America Some kind? grow ii^ 
Italv and oihcr xwarm countries ol thf’ Old 
World. Ortain varieties may l)e gr-oxMi out- 
doors as clirnlK'is in warm |\art.s of Cngland 

Scieotifie Name. H.i' pa^^k>n flowers iK-locig to 
tlw. family PaMifioroitat. 

PASSION PLAY. The ancient ritual of 
the Roman Catholic Church provides that 
the singing of the Liturgical Gospel on Gocxl 
Friday should l>c divided among vanous 
jxrrsons representing the characters in the 
story. It IS out ot this custom that the 
Passion Play grew — drama ocpicUng the 
events connectixi with the Crucifixion of 
Jesus 

The first Passion Play of the thirteenth 
century, if it may 1 h* caMcxi a play, v\as nt^t 
much more than a chantexi iccitation of 
senlcncos frotn the Gosjxel with hymns 
adxlcvL and with chai actors brought into the 
action, such as the Mother of Jesus, who 
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arc outside the story as given l»y the 
Ex'angelists. 

The evolution of the Passion drama, thus 
tentatively begun, was then of rapid growth. 
There were several elaborate plays 
of the fourteenth century, embrac- 
ing the whole history of the He 
demption of man, from the fall of 
Lucifer to the Death of Christ 
Later the drama was made to begin 
with the Creation of man, and end 
with the Coming of tlie Holy Ghost 
at Pentci:ost. 

Eothiisiasin for these plays 
reached its zenith in the fifteenth 
century, and the Tyrol was the 
scene of their most elaborate pro- 
duction. The scencr\', in accor- 
dance with the ideas of the age, j 
and the stage accessories were | 
naively simple ; the dresses and 
other accessories, on the other hand, 
were extremely nch, and the edit's 
vied with one another in aiming at 
magnificence in these respects. The per- 
formers gave their services, and were 
chosen from all classes of the citizens, by 
whom the play was considere<! to be a 
devotional exercise. 

In the si.xtecnth century, partly owing to 
tiie influence of the Reformation and partly 
to a growing tendency to vulgarize the 
dramas, they began to deca>'. They were 
strongly revived in the Tyrol and in Havana 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
and several arc now regularly performed 
periodically in those districts. The famous 


Sunday in I^'tit, marking the beginning o{ 
His Passion, or final sufferings. Beginning 
with Passion Week, the Homan Church veils 
all sacred pictures, crucifixes, and statu<s 
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trilECT IN OaCRAMMCIICAU 

The booses are decorated wHh Iracocii of toflfiet froiB the PMKioo 
l»Mt: C;. & U, 

PandoQ Play of Oberammergau (see Ober* the fe 
AMMBROAU) » the best known of all the the oi 
PESBton dramas. Tht 

PA 8 S 10 V WEEK. Christian bodies use Pasch 
this term to describe the week in Christ's Life feast 
which begins on Passion Sunday, the fifth of Um 


OKI R^UMLRGAV 

'Jlic theatre iti whirh the Passion Pldy is r«^i 
Pkc/o: U & V. 

until Holy Saturday evening 1 his ciistmi 
IS also followetl in sonic Anglitan rlnnd.r 
Sec Li-.nt. 

PASSOVER. 'Lho chief feast of tl>' 
Jewish religion. It takes place at tlu- tnn' 
of the first full moon of sjiring, on the four 
Iccnth day of Nisan, the first nuwith of tin 
sacred year, and commcnioratc.s the sparing 
of the Hebrews on the eve of (he Iix'xius 
from Egypt, when Gcx^l smote the fi rsl-t>orii 
in every Egyptian home but “jiasHHl over" 
the Israelite houses, wliost* drvirs had l)e<p. 
marked by the bUxxf of a lamb. At tbit 
time, by Divine command, the 
Iamb was slaughtered with religious, 
ceremony, and then roasted and 
eaten, together with unleavened 
bread and bitter herbs The eating 
of unleavened bread {maizoUi) for 
seven days is an integral part of 
thfa memorial feast, which was 
therefore frequently called the feast 
of unleavened bread. 

Definite rules for the fcstiviil 
appear in Exodus xii, but there arc 
only a few references to the obsi^r- 
vance of the feast in the Old Testa- 
menL By New Testament times, 
however, tlie keeping of the Pass- 
over feast fa^d become r^fular and 
gefier*], and the number who took 
part in it was very large. In many 
Jewish homes at the present day 
the feast is kept up with Uttle alteration from 
the ceremonies preseribed in Biblical tun« 
The ritual, both of the sacrifice and of »c 
Paschal meal, was extremely ‘ 

feast bexan with the ' Evening 

of the^y) of the r^th Nisan. AH leaven 
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was then put away. The sacrificial lambs 
were killed in the 'I'einplc at 1.30 o’clock, 
accompanied by the singing of psalms, and 
the proper parts having liecn prepared and 
set aside for sacriftoe. they were offered with 
incense on the altar. The various companies 
which had taken part in the offering were 
then dismissed to their homes to partake of 

the feast. , , . 

This vTBS eaten in festival garments, and 
not. as enjoined in the institution, in 
travelling dress, and the \’iands were the 
Unih. bitter hcibs. and llie sauce called 
harosfth (the" SO])" John xiii. 2(1). I'our 

ruP^ of wine were drunk; and during the 
meal, a son of tlu* family asked its meaning. 
l>ring answered by the father, who related 
the events of the jiatnarchal history of the 
nation up to the lime of the Covenant with 
Mf.st s at Sinai. 

I he Supjier of t)ur l><jid and His 

disripics was held on the first day of the 
I’assover. the s«inie evening that He was 
seized by Koman soldiers through the bc- 
1 1 aval by 1 The vcorul day was that on 

which the i>eople clamoured for the release of 
Uar.ibbas and when Jcsnssviffert*d crucifixion 
PASSPORT. An official <locnincnt granted 
by the authority of a nation to one of its 
ntizens <»r subj<*cf,s. to enable him to travel 
m foreign lands It is t)ic ceitificate of his 
t!ti/enship, an<l recjucsts for linn safe jxissage 
:ind all lawful aul and protection while 
abioad Most countries on the continent of 
I'uTojie require that travellers shall possess 
passixirts la Great Britain, f>ass|K>rts are 
granted by the Foreign Office only to 
natural-lKini British subjects, or to persons 
naturalized either in the United Kingdom 
or in the British Dominions. 

Applications for pa.ssports must he. made 
in writing to tlie Passport Office, 1 Queen 
Anne’s Gate Buildings, London, S.W.i, or 
to the branch office, 36 Dale Street, Liverpool. 
The charge is 15s., whatever number of 
jjeoplc may be covered by it. A statement 
of the requirements of foreign countries with 
regard to passports may obtained upon 
application to the Pass|x>rt Office. Affixed 
to the passport must be a specimen signature 
of the holder and a recent photograph. The 
passixirt is available for travel to only the 
countries named, but may be endoned loc 
other countries. The visa (the official en- 
dor^ment on a passport to the effect that 
d has been examin^ and passed) of the 
consular representative of the; country to 
which the bearer intends to travel is neces< 
for journey, except where a coo- 
visa has been obtained. 

See CAaoBCAao. 

PASTEUR, pas htr\ Louis (iSas-1893). 
French chemist and biologist. It was he 


who really foundc^tl the science of bacterio- 
logy. Before his time, it was generally 
believed that lifeless matter was transformed 
into living substance by a process called 
"spontaneous gcncraUon." Pasteur proved 
that the living forms which appear in liquids, 
as in fermentation, are always transmitted 
from the an in the form of invisible organisms 
(germs), and tliat 
this process can l>c 
controlled or pre- 
vented. As a result 
of this disco\er\. 
the iirevcntive 
ticatuicnt of infec- 
tious disease's has 
Ixtcome possible. 

Pasteur was born 
at Dole, in the Jura 
district of France. 

At the age of twenty 
he iK’gan the studv 
^)f chemistry at the 
Fcfdc Kormalc m 
Pans, later special- 
izing 111 tliat sub- 
ject at the Soil win IK* 

In 1867 he w-as pasteur 

apiXMiitcKl prok-bsor i,v a pj. IWi i 

of chemistry in the Kojimt 

Sorlxmne; and in 

1888. when his lal>ours were crowned by 
the dedication of the Pasteur Institute, he 
lieraine its Director. 

His study of the process of fermentation, 
and of the liactcna tliat affect spirituous 
and malt liquors, resulted in improvements 
in brewing, distilling, and w'iiie-making, and 
be saved tlie silk industry of France by 
discover mg the ^xirasite that was causing 
the ruinous silkworm disease. He laid the 
foundation for the isolation of the germs 
of tuberculosis, cholera, dipbtlieria, lockjaw 
and other infectious diseases; he discovered 
the method of checking hydrophobia by 
inoculation; and he show'ed how' anthrax 
in cattle and sheep, fowl cholera, and similar 
diseases of animals could be prevented or 
conquered. The process of arresting fer- 
mentation in milk, known as pasUurixiri^ 
(see Milk), is another result of his labours. 
Pasteur siso made valuable contributions 
to antiseptic surgery. 

At the Pasteur Institute in Paris, and m 


sister institutions in many other countries, 
research work in bacteriology is constantly 
carried on. See Bacteria. 

FA8T0H LETTERS. A series of letters, of 
great historic importance, which passed 
be twe en various members of a Norfolk 
btfnily named Paston. The earliest known 
member lived at Paston near Nor\%ich, and 
died in 14 19. The letters cover a j^riod of 
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alwut 100 years when — [particularly under 
Henry VI — the rule of England was in weak 
hands, and the struggles Ix^tween the barons 
passed ffom legal battles to actual [Passages 
at arms. 

PASTORAL EPISTLES. The name given 
to the personal letters written by Saint 
Paul, soon after his release from his first 
imprisonment, and addressetl to his disciples 
Timothy and Titus. The title '‘Pastoral’* 
is applied to them because they deal largely 
with tlie relations and duties of the bishop, 
or pastor, to his flock. 

PASTOR^ POETRY. In general, any 
poetry* treating of country life Sjpcoifically, 
it is an artificial fonn wliich uses siiepherds 
and sliephcrdesscs as its ciiaractors, and has 
a rural setting, uith love as its theme. 
Almost invariably it has flounshed when life 
was corrupt, or at least du-orced from Nature. 
Among the Greeks, pastoral poems wore 
known as idylls, and were most successful K* 
attempted by Theocritus. Virgil’s Eclof^u^s 
and the poems of Horace and Tibullus arc 
alt the writings of sophisticated city-dwcllcrs 
who play at country life 

In England, the first pastoral of note was 
Spenser's Shepherd'^ Calendar, wliich aji- 
peaxed in 1579, and for the next twenty -five 
years, no other theme w’«'is so common in 
kngUsli literature as the more or less artificial 
longing for rural simplicity. Marlowe wrote 
the PassionaU Shepherd, Sidney the A rcadta. 


Ben Jonson The Sad Shepherd, and Shakt^ 
s[>care As You Like It. Milton's Comus and 
Lycidas, tlic one a masque, the other an 
elegy, both have the pastoral setting. Pojie s 
[Xistoral poetry is thoroughly conventional 
but such later ]x>ets as Cowper. Bums 
Shelley and Wordsw'orth show in their woiK 
the true love and understanding of natur, 
See K oma nticism. 

PASTRY. Baked paste, made pnncqiall^' 
of flour; and the articles of food made froic 
such i^ste. IVstry is of diflerent typ< 
according to the purpose for which »i 
intended. AH pastry is ccx>ked ui a liDt 
oven, (^specially puff jiastry, which is latlu r 
rich, very light, and is used for tarts ainl 
fancy cookery, as opposed to ordinary *.huix 
[lastry*. which is tlie covering foi pies^ and 
ordinary jam and fruit tarts 

The princijial ingredients of all j>astiv arr 
flour, fat (Iar*l, dri(>ping, luarg.uiiK' «)i 
butter) and cold water Salt is addtd toi 
flavour, also lemon juice. In short 
the flour an<l lard are in the jiroivutnni ,.! 
» I by weight, in pull |>a.str) they ar< 
equal. With self-raising flour, there is no 
need to add baking powdei 

Pastry is made on a clean wtKKh ii lx>ji.l 
with a w'ocKlen rolling- jiin. and tin h.jiuU 
must Ix' scrupulously clean 

PATAGOHIA. The southern juit of the 
Argentine Republic, between the Rio 0 .) 1 " 
rado on the north and the Strait of Mageiiau 
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on the south. It includes also a small area 
of Chilean territory along the strait. The 
total area is about 300,000 square miles. 
Structurally it consists of an elevated irre- 
gular plateau, rising in jilaces to 3000 and 
sooo ft- and sloping down to the east, with 
low plains on the coast only around the 
mouths of the larger rivers; glacial debris 
and lava flows cover large areas. On the west 
the plateau ends abruptly against a deep 
trough which intervenes Ixdwecn it and the 
Andes, and is blocked in places by moral m- 
matter and lava and contains several lakes 
Kivers, in deep trenches, cut across the 
plateau from the Andes. The climate is 
cold and windy throughout the year and 
the rainfall is slight, but more in the west 
than in the east. 1 here are some forests 
of redar. cypress and larch near the Andes, 
hut grassland and, in places. ixx)r scrub 
the predominant vegetation Scanty water- 
sijpply prevents an\’ dense |X>pulalioii , in 
the Kio Negro valhy a million acres ait^ 
capable ot .. .provement by irrigation, and 
alieady 130,01x5 acn^s are lx:ing cultivate<i 
The wealth of Patag«5nia. however, lies in its 
pa-itures. cattle in tlic sub-Andine zone and 
sheep on the plateau. There are now about 
4r>o,ooo cattle and iz, 000, 000 sheep, the 
latter mainly for wool Petroleum is found 
m the Gulf of St George, and there is some 
jxxir coal. The onginal j>opulation of 
Patagonian Indians has dwindled to small 
numbers, wdio still hunt the guanaco and the 
rliea The wdiite j>opiilation, which numbers 
alwul 150,000, IS mixed, lx*ing of Spanish. 
Italian, Hussian and Ikier descent. The 
small settlements are all seapiarts; the 
largest is the Chilean towm of Magallanes. 
formerly Punta Arenas. Patagonia was 
discovered and named by Magellan in 1520, 
See Argentina : Chile. 

PATfi DE FOIE GRAS, fiat' eh di fwah 
irah. See Goose. 

PATENT, pay' tent. An official document. 
»*vsued by a national govemment. secunng. 
to one who has invented some new process, 
the exclusive right of wwkmg and marketing 
»t for a limited number of years. 

English Patent Law. In order to obtain a 
Patent, an inventor must apply on a form 
obtainable at the Patent Office, stating that 
I'® is in possession of an invention of which 
be claims to be the true and first inventor ; 
4 nd this application must be accompanied 
hy cither a provisional or a complete speci- 
pcahon. A sp^fication is a description of 

c invention, its nature, how it works, and 
Jbc uses to which it can be put, and should 
nrJ ■ necessary, by drawings. A 

St general dc- 
invJ* sufficient to make it clear what the 
ntion IS ; a complete specification, w hich. 


if not delivered with the application, must 
be sent in not more than twelve months 
later, must give a fully detailed description. 
Applications for patent.s come before the 
r<>mptroner-(;cneral of J’atcnts. J^esigns and 
Iradc Marks, who in lurii refers them to an 
“c.xaminer,” whose task it is to see whether 
the application and speuficHtion are in order, 
and Vi turn np the records lo see if the 
invention is original On accepting the 
complete specification, the Comjitrollor ad- 
vertises It in tlic Illustrated (Jffieial Journal, 
and for two months after tins anvone having 
a Ixuia fidi* interest m the mailer can give 
notice at the Patent OlTice tli.it lie opposcb 
tin* gr.'int of the jcitent. The principal 
grounds of opjxjsition ar*- eitliei lliat tiie 
iiivention IS not ongiiml. or that the com- 
j/a l<‘ sjKTifiCiilion does not lairlv or adc- 
ijLiatelv descnln it, or d-i' - urj’ sufficitMitly 
corresjHinrl will, the jnovi'.iM,..i! specification. 

What May be Patented. \(<. n ding to the 
Statute of Mon<;pohes. tli< nnention must 
l»e a “ maiiulacture , le it must l>c a 
pfOfcs. for makiiii: ^oivilhiu^ A method of 
sometlnng, eg of cataloguing, cannot 
be patented, nor can .a general jjrmciple, iK»r 
a now substance The process must also l>c 
\ mere adaptation of an CMsting 
device to a new use caniwjt lie patented, 
unless the adaj'tatioii iinoKes practical 
difhcuUies which it required inventive talent 
lo overc«)nie. "Xew ' means new to the 
public of Groat Britain, the fact that a 
process has already lK*en invented b\ sornc- 
ont' else IS no obstacle if the process has been 
kept sicret. Ih.t the least publication of the 
inv’cntion is fatal to the grant of a patent, 
whether the publication i"? by exhibition or 
sale to the public, or by publishing a descrip- 
tion of the invention I*'inally, the invention 
must lx? usejul, thoiigli very slight utility 
will sutiice. 

Abase of Monopoly. A patentee is not 
entitled to use his patent to pirevent the 
invention from being enjoyed by the pubhe. 
In certain circumstances— e g if. after three 
years from the grant of the patent, the 
invention is not being worked on a commer- 
cial scale in the United Kingdom, and no 
good reason is show'ir for this, or if the 
demand for the article is not being adcxjuately 
met on reasonable terms — anyone inter- 
ested can apply for relief against tins abuse 
of the monopoly. Relief will consist either 
of compelling the patentee to grant a licence 
on reasonable terms to the applicant to 
work the invention, or of revoking the patent. 

Tnfrtng fm*^"^- The jatcntee is entitled to 
sue anyone disobeying the King's command 
not to infringe his monopxily, and to claim 
an injunction and damages It is a good 
defence to an action for infringement to 
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show that the jKitent ought never to have 
been granted, and is thcretorc invalid 
Renewals and Extensions. A fxatent lasi'i 
ord manly for sixl{.x.‘n yeais, but after the 
third year it must be renewed annually t»n 
payment of a fee wliich increaNCs each veai 
After the sixteen y’-ears are up. tin* jatenl 
can be extended for five yeais (in exceptuma! 
cases for ten y’cais) on a jvtition lx.Miig 
piesented to the t'ouit; but this extension 
will Ik‘ granted only where tlie invention is 
vei\ useful, and tlie ('out I consulcrs that 
the in\«Ml.>r has Ikon inadequately rt- 
w a riled 

In the Dominion o! Canada. The Jtntish 
N<>ri!i \Tu*r.ca \ets give the (.'ariadian 
Parliann ui control of patent legis 

Jaljon Vhc iir-t c.aiipreliensive jxitent laws 
^-vcre tlu'so iiSbO A levisiori of the 

Canadian Taien: \ct is^caine cflective on 
1st SeplOTnlu'r, le.j;; 

In tlie I >ore.in.iij', a intent may In' granted 
foi a iciin I'f I ubtien years An examination 
made tv) deieiinine whether the }uw\ 
desice olieieil is patentalilv' . an ajjpeal from 
an advcTia; ihiision wf the (.'ommissiom : ol 
I'atenls goi'S tu tlu- ICxcciitne Conm il fi»r 
decision A jvaleiit b<x;omes void if it is not 
comii)cTciali/ed uithin two years of tlie 
date of (he grant 

PATERNOSTER, rr »e>c /e> 

Lokd's Prayi.h. 

PATERSON, Wii I lAM I'camdei of the 
Hank of Engl.nui and chief j>T<imott‘r (T the 
Darien Scheme See Dakjl.v 
PATHANS, pd iahnz'. *One of th»* chief 
native lacra id Afgiianistan. numerous alv) 
in India, where they make excellent soldiers 
Th<*y ate of Iranian sttKk with Indian 
afTinities. • 

PATHOL'OGY. The study* of disease and 
injury in man and animals, and the reaction 
of the bckly thereto This science is only 
about a century old, and originated in the 
observations made at jx>st -mortem exam- 
inations with a view to explaining the signs 
and symptoms previously noted during life. 

'I he science has so expanded that to-day it 
includes .several subdivisions, — 

1. Morbid Anatomy, Tliis is the study of 
the anatomical changes which occur in the 
bo<Iy as the result of disease or injury. It is 
earned on by the examination not only of 
the body after death, but also of organs and 
tissues removed by operation. 

2, ExperimenUl Pathology, By artificially 
jrroducing diseases in animats, which can be 
killed at any desired stage in the dcvelopmeat 
of the disease, we can learn a great deal 
about the processes concerned in their 
occurrence in ordinary life. As an example, 
a vast aaxnint of experimental work has 
been done in recent years in (he invcstigatkm 


of cancer, and much has licen learned fron, 
this, 

3 . Morbid Histology. The study in niit,vit. 
detail cf the changes brought aliont |,w 
disease is comliicled with the inicrobcfqx 

I ho teilimqiie mvolvinl in tins dcpartnwm 
lias Ik'OM l>ioiiglit to a Ingh degio- (,j 
exactitiirle 

4 . Bacteriology. The study of the luui.) 
organisms wlmh cause so many diseas<-- 
This biaiuh t.( jutholo^y is si, in)[,oii,<,i; 
that It lia^; lu 111/* a s< icnce in itsc'lf j| 
may be sni tn i,H(‘ fioin the ye.n 
when t! . t » - i»b:> tliat of antinax w.,- 
discoNeuo, ii>- I il noi for many \<Mr, u., 
its true natuTi* luiderstoixi 

5. Clmical Pathology. The mvcstioau.,}. 
of materials obtained from siiflerei , in i),, 
course of lluir illnesses 'J'lius the uuimm, 
exaniinatiiMi of a lew diops of blooil tiler- 
from the finger w ollen of tlie utrriObt \ u 
to the phvMciaii ni the diagnoMb and t!» 
meiit i/f Ins j>ali'-iit; or tin* mieioHni/.. ,< 
ex.iminalMii of the exudation fiom' 
uK’Ciatetl throat may thselosc tlu* poM 

of the batiilusol diphtlieria, and so (‘stah ' ' 
the tliagii(»sis Sm* N'lvish rrioN 

PATIALA, />/'/ c tf^i' /a All Indian n, 
state, forming part of the I’unja! it w, 
foiimled about b\’ a Sikh tlm ft.u' .c ; 
came under Hriti^h proiecfinn m 
Popiihifion (lop), 1,1, *5. 520. 

PATIENCE. The general riarne tui 
hundrecls of tarvl ganu s played bv a ..i', -- 
[icrson. Usuallv the object of an\ g/in,* 
}>aticnce Is to arrange the cards in se<iii'i'i« 
by suns, but there are a miinlxT of orl.i! 
in winch various jiarings and other (on’hii. 
at ions are atternjitcd. Most of tie* i.;aMs 
dejk^nd ii{x>n luck only, but in a inniiUr 
there is sr ojx; for some slight skill in the phiv 

PATKUL, Johann Kkinhoiu (iO'o 
1707). Politician and agitator of Tnnnia 
In 16S9. when holding a conirni.vsion in tir 
Swedish army, he headed a dej)iit.iti‘'ii t ' 
j>rotest against the king's (Charles XI) I n ■ 
recovery" project. A year or so later, an -tln 1 
{petition rrsultcti ui his prost*ciition. aiul i) 
fled to Switzerland On the nacbsii^n ef 
Charles XH he sought jxirdon. but tins u is 
refuser!. Palkul (hen sought to ally 
mark, Brandenburg and Saxony against *ii‘ 
native counliy. jBtvcntually Peter tlie (m .1 
of Russia took the place of lirandenbuq* m 
the confcdciatiort and Patkul cnteirc •' 
Russian service. While on a 
mission to Dresden he was arrested n u 
Saxon authorities, and, despite this 
of international law, was handed ovti ^ 
Charles XII who had him executed as ^ 

^^^^pJtTkurs fate iwrovidcd the Iwsis of 
tragedy by Gutzkow*. 
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PATMORE. Coventry Kersey Dighton 
hS23-iS9^)* known work is 

\hr Angel tn the House, in which his theme 
•c married love. Tatmorc is not a niajor 

poet; but he had 

a fine ear for the 
rhythms of English 
verse, and expert 
mented with con 
sidcrable smxcss in 
l>oth regular and 
irregular measures. 

PATMOS. A vol 
canic island in the 
Aegean Sea, off the 
coast of Asia Minor. 
It IS al>out 10 miles 
long and 6 miles 
broad. It is men- 
tioned in the Bible 
as the island to 
whicli Saint John 
va.s banishe<l, and 
where he received 
the vLSioiis de 
srril>cd in the IkK^k 
-,1 1/, vd.ition A mona'^tery in memory of 
ir,t l<*hn uas founded heic in 1088 The 
' ;..i 1 is half' and rockv, and the inhabitants 
.ii* t in.'li'T cKcupicd in fishing. Tlie chief 
i.i'l ’Ui IS Scala. Cotton stockings. knittcMl 
:i.<‘ v\oitu:n. and ixiltt'ry form tlie chief 
xjKii 1- t>f the island 
PATNA, pul' na, Sc'c I:a»iA 
PATRIARCH, p<iy‘ Ut ark. A nvokI di nvcsl 
.;i 1!,. wrcfk term for " progcnitoi/’ the 
p'.i ni a tnb*: In ancient limes, a 
vf- li ^',(s the fallier or rulei of a family 
uii r I Iw term uas applictl in Hebrew 
. spt.u:illy tu Abiaham, Isaac and 
J.Keh. tlic fathers of the Jewish n.ation. 
Abraham w .t - the head of the patriarchs, 
.111(1 1 k'( aw’sc lie >ea.s the first to recogiu/c the 
tiia t.. .i, t!w |c\%s were identified as "the 
pii o{ \hx g<k 1 of Abraham” (Psalm 
'vlvu tj) All the descendants of a patiiarch 
Mihjc* t l«» his rule, and on his death 
be ’A as succeeded by his eldest son In 
latd Jewish history, the president of the 
baiitinlrm, a (.ouncil vested with civil and 
rchi^iuijs authority in Judea and Syria, was 
called patriarch. The term was earned over 
tho Chiistian Church, which applied it to 
imjv.rtarit bishops. About the fifth century, 
the use of tlic title became restricted to the 
bishops of Rome, Alexandria, Constantinople, 
AiUkk h and Jerusalem. The Greek Church 
y^t retains the title. The Patriaith of 
l>ccame later the Pope of the Roman 
^ Orthodox Church. 
siw. fn’sV i«ii. In current 

.nTr '• describe a person of 

>ngui,shcd bearing, and in this sense 


derived from the jwlitical significance it had 
in ancient Rome. The original Roman \yeop\e 
ipopulus Itouiouus) comprised all the free 
^.itizens of the State. 1 heir descendants 
reserved for themselves the rights of citizen- 
ship— they were the ''men with fathers” 
or patnaans (from the I^tin pater, father). 
But as Rome began to expand through 
coiK^ucst, and inhabitants of conrjuercd 
towns vere brouglit to the city, a new 
class arose, one having no political rights. 
These “common people” were the plebeians. 
The early liistory of the re])ublic is 
largely the story of the struggle bet>vi‘rri 
the two classes. Gradualiy. the plcl)eians 
gained full political and stxia! ccpiahty. 
partly by political action and partly by inter- 
marriage tjetween the two ciass/.s J^ven- 
tually, the term ‘ patrician ” implied no real 
superiority, pohlu al or scxial The establish- 
ment of a nexv order (*f anstfKracy, based 
iijxiii \^ealth and oftice, followed See 
Plkbeians 

PATRICK, Sai.\ f (a>wjut 3^0 -4^3) The 
patron saint of Ireland Early authorities 
give hr^ birthplace as Bannancnta or Bon- 
avem. but wh<‘t]K'r this was in Scotland near 
tlic modern Dnmliarton, or rear Daventry m 
Ncrlhaniptonshiro, 01 Boulogne ;n France is 
not agn?ed .\t the age of i(>, he \^as aipturecl 
by pirates from Ireland and cained to that 
country, where lor six \ears he tended the 
flcKiks of an I-Ktcr chieftain l^tcr, on his 
escn.|X* to I** ranee, lie entered ir.onastic hie 
Directe<l by a vision to return as a mission- 
ary' to Ireland, he olfCy<*d the call in 432, and 
for the rest of Ins life worked zcalousl) in 
various ]>arts of the land Tliere ho founded 
over 300 churclK'v. and he |>ersonally bap- 
tized over 1 7 o,o <^ . jxojile 

Much that is told abc>ut the Saint is little 
more than legendary, for though he left an 
autobiography, or Conjession, \sTittcii in 
crude Latin, this places the emphases on his 
work and not on his life. .At least one relic 
of his times, a four-sided iron l>el!. is in the 
Museum of Arts and Sciences in Dublin. 

The X7th March is celebrated as Saint 
Patrick's feast day. 

PATROCLUSt pd tro* klus The friend of 
Achilles. Sec Achh lfs. 

PATH Adkiina Joana Makia (1843- 
IQ19). Singer, one of the greatest sopranos 
of her or any time. She was horn at Madrid 
Her father was Italian, her mother Spanish, 
and both were gifted singers. When ib she 
attracted unusual attention by her singing 
as Lucia in Donizetti’s ojvra, Lucia d\ 
Lmmmirmoof. Tuo years later she began 
to taka leading operatic in Ix)ndon, 

and was acclaimed by the cntics. Subsequent 
tour* in P'rance, Spain, Italy. Norway and 
Sweden were so successful that in many 
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of tbe larger cities of those countries, vast 
crowds of admirers followed her through the 
streets. She also frequently visited the U.S. A. 

PAUL. The name of five Popes of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Of these, Paul I 
was Pope from 757 to his death in 767, and 
was the successor of his brother, Stej^en III. 
I'his Pope had the support of the temporal 
jx)wer, for Pepin, King of the Franks, gave 
him assistance in his struggle against the 
Lombards. 

Paul II, Pietro Barbo, was a nephew of 
Pope Kugentus IV, by whom he was created 
a cardinal in 1440. He succeeded Pius II 
in 1464. and, though no lover 6f learning, 
he appreciated and cared for Rome's antiqui> 
ties. Tall, handsome and stately, he lived 
in great tnagnificcnce. His kindliness and 
generosity outweighed his vanity. He 
checked the power of his cardinals, and quar- 
relled with Louts XI over the French church. 
He died in 1471 . 

Paul in was lx>in in Tuscany in 1468. and 
was made a caidiiial by Alexander VI m 
1493. In 1534 he was elected to tlie Papal 
chair, and in that high office continued the 
efforts at reform which had marked his 
previous administration as Bisliop of Ostia. 
In the interests of reform, he several times 
tried to summon a council, which finally met 
at Trent in 1545, having been repeatedly 
|x>stponed because of the constant struggle 
L»etweei2 Francis I of France and the Emperor 
Charles V (see Tren*t, Council of). It was 
Paul III who excommunicated Henry VIII 
of England, and restored the Inquisition for 
the supi>rcssion of heresy. He also made 
Michelangelo chief architect of the Vatican 
and of St Peter’s. Paul III died in 1349. 

Paul IV, I’opc from 1555 to 1559. He was 
79 years of age when he was elected to the 
Papal throne, but he showed an unexpected 
vigour and introduced many refonns. He 
reorganized the Inquisition, established a 
ccn.sorship of lx>oks, bettered the conditions 
of the poorer classes, and demanded a 
stricter administration of justice. 

Paul y. Pope from 1605 to 1621, was of the 
famous Borghese family, and was made a 
cardinal in 1596. Tlie first two years of his 
Papacy were disturbed by a dilute with the 
republic of Venice. Paul demanded that 
ecclesiastics should not be brought to trial 
before other than e ccle siastkal tribunals, and 
when the Senate and the Doge refused to 
submit, he issued sentence of excommunica- 
tion against them. StiU they remained 
obdurate, and the controversy dragged on 
until 1607, when a compromise was at last 
effected by Henry IV of France. Paul V 
was active in the suppreuion of heresy, the 
establishing of religioas orders, and the 
promotion of the misskmary movetneat. 


PAUL-BONOOUR, boN koor\ Joseph 
(bom 1873), Already a French statesman of 
reputation as Minister for War, in 1932 ht* 
Ix^me permanent delegate to the League 
of Kation.s. l-atcr in the same year l»c took 
the Premiership and the I'oreign Office 
In 1933 financial problems caused Ins 
resignation, but he was retained at the 
Foreign Office by Daladier, Sarraut and 
Chautemps in turn. He was not included m 
the Daladicr Cabinet of 1934. He remained 
a prominent figure of the Republican Left, and 
in 1936 was reinstalled as Foreign Minister l>y 
M. ^rraut, though he was not given that offu c 
in the Popular Front Ministry of M. Hluni 
PAUL KARAGEORXiEVlTCll, Prince 01 
VucosEAVix (born 1S93). IVincc Paul is Hk 
third son of Peter I of Serbia. His eldest 
brother withdrew from the succession aer] 
later died, the second .son of Peter 1 br^ . iu 
ing King Alexander of Vugoslaxia 111 v-zi 
Alexander w^s murdered at Marseilli- n* 
*934* terms of his will. Prince (\uii 

became the premier Regent fnr the : i!,: 
King Peter 11 , his colleagues Uunj’ 
RadenkoStankovitch and Dr. 1 VO Petrov • i 
PAUL, Saint. A|x>stlo of the (iei ' 
Born at Tarsus in Cihcia, a Jew of the t: .1 
of Benjamin, and. by inheritance from 1 rtfi 
a Roman citizen — tins latter fact givuip 
the name l*aul in addition to his 
name Saul — the great Christian was edijuite-j 
first at Tarsus, where, according to Ji \v]ch 
custom, he learned the local trade of tent- 


making, and later at Jerusalem. 

He appears first in history at the stonm^: 
of Saint Stephen (a n 33), to winch he ua^.t 
consenting jxirty through his hatred of flu 
new sect, w'hich he regarded as apo^ta^' 
from the truth Shortly afterward, filled 
with persecuting zeal, he set out for Danias 
cus, armed with credentials to the Jfwi.sti 
synagogue there and to the Governor, f i 
the purpose of apprehending any Chn^lian , 
he might find. 

On tJic way occurred his miraculous con 
version (sec Acts ix). Arriving at Daniascu.s. 
he waw ^ptized and, after spending a .short 
time there, retired into the Arabian desert 
to ponder the revelations he had received 
On bis return to Damascus he prcache<i the 


new doctrine, but when his life was en- 
dangered by a plot, he was compelled to fl«'e 
to Jerusalem (a.d, 37), where he saw .Saint 
Peter. In that dity, however, the Grcek- 
tpnking Jews were no less hostile, and after 
iftcen days he was obliged to return to 
raiiius, where he remained in obscunty o 
ibout six years. At the end of 
he was invited by Saint Barnabas to Anti^n 
n Syria, and there for the space of a y^ 
:be two worked together with much sue -- 
From the end of that visit begins 
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remarkable series oi missionary journeys 
that made up the greater i>art of Saint 
Paul's ministerial life (which he sums up, so 
tar as his own personal adventures and 
sufferings arc concerned, in the famous 
passage in II Corinthians, (xi 21 ff.). 

They occupied a pcriotl of about twelve 
years (a.d. 45-57). 

time, the Apostle had established, during 
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Ins first journey, Chuxx:hcs in Cyprus, Antioch 
in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe. 
bnnng his second journey, when he pas5C<! 
over into Europe, he founded flourishing con- 
Rrcgatioiis in Philippi, Thessalonica, Athens 
and Corinth ; and in his third journey, 
nc accomplished much successful \\x>rk in 
baUtia and Phrygia, Anally founding the 
great Church of Epliesus. 

Everywhere pursued by the hatred of tlic 
Jewish factions and often, through false 
ccusatioiis, coming into conflict with the 
Oman secular arm, by his indomitable spirit 


and the power of his i>crsonality and preach- 
ing, he had astonishing success in making 
converts m the populous and cosmopolitan 
cities which he visited. This succe'^s appears 
almost incredible when the shortness of the 
IKTiod in which it was attained, the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the journeys, the 
opposition of the Jc‘\\s. and the moral condi- 
tion of the heathen cities to which he 
prcachc<I, arc taken into consideration. 
During these journeys he was helped at 
various pcncxis by liarnabas, Silas and 
csjiecially Saint l^iike, who was his companion 
and physician diiniig the greater pail of his 
second and third journeys, and in the latter 
part of his life. 

The next stage is that of Ins captnitv. 
Having arriv<*d at Jerusalem m a d. 57 
after the conclusion of hi^ third journey, he 
was falsrdy accused ..d ha\ing brought 
Gentiles into the 'JVmjilc , a not, in which 
he ncarK lost his life, ihircd uj), and he was 
only Kscued at tin* last moment by the 
Kf>man tribune m charg. tA the Tower of 
Antonia loiter, in onh r to save fiim from 
a new plot by his on. mies, lAS^as the 
tribune sent him under guard to Caesarea. 
There he wa.s kej>t in j^risori lor two years 
by Telix the iTcxurator, and when Festus 
amvcxl at the ex jurat ion r)f that time to 
supers<'de IThx, l*anl bmuglit up again 
for cxaniiiialioTt. 

Fearing that if he should be .sent back to 
Jerusalem his Jewish eneini'^s would murder 
him, the AfH>slle apjK-aled to the Supreme 
Court of the Krnperor at Ronu' He had an 
adventurous voyage thither, which included 
the total wTc^k of his shij> on the island of 
Malta, \cry \jvidly dcsciihed in the Acts 
On his arrival , t Kome. all that Saint Luke 
records is that Paul remained under the 
guard of a soldier for two years in a house 
which he had hired. 

There, in A.n. 60. the story of the Acts 
ends. That Saint Paul was tned and acquit- 
ted IS certain, but for a further jx'nod of his 
life there is little but conjecture and legend. 
His end came finally at Rome, where, accord- 
ing to a trustw’orthy tradition, he was 
martyTcd tow’ard the end of the reign of 
Nero, probably in A.n. O7 

His Epistles emlKxly doctrine animated by 
intense personal fa th. His letters to the 
Churches prove the dej>lh of his thought and 
the power and versatility of the expression 
not only of his theology, but of the character 
and feelings of the writer. Such eloquent 
j>assagcs as the famous thirteenth chaptar of 

I Corinthians and the etpially lofty strain of 
the first ten verses of the 6th chapter of 

II Corinthians are profound teaching, clothed 
in immortal language 

The Epistles contain a body of theology' 
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tania in the Moorish revolt in a.d. 42, while 
under the latter he had command ot Britun 
from 59 to 62. During his temporary absencr 
on an cxyicdition to Anglesey (Mona), occur 



S\1NT rAlu/s MINIsTKV 

rin’ house (rAi]i(k>n.Ll)y iH’hevixl to Ik* the one from wluU) 
Paul r<c-apcd the fury o( iho Jrvw's when lie w.tSi “h i ilowu 
by the wall *’ 


which all Christians ha\'e considered to be 
a priceless heritage, and which has had 
a vital influence on Christian teaching. 
The great Epistles to the Corinthians, the 
Galatians and the Romans were 
written during the third missionary 
journey ; those to the Colossians, 
Ephesians and Philippians fall under 
llie i>ciiod of the captivity at Rome; 
the hrst letter to Timothy and that 
to Titus iK'long to the jxiriod after 
the Apostle’s release, and tlic second 
letter toTiinothy to his last imprison- 
ment. 

It is from the Ej>istlcs that ne 
gain sidelights on ^int Paul as a 
man — Ins fiery* zeal for his mis- 
sion , Ins courage and patience under 
suflering, whotlier caused by others 
or by the physical infirmity to which 
he alludi*s as "the thorn in the 
flesli''; tlic alternating nuxxls of 
exaltation and depression, natural 
to one (»f his temf>cranient ; liis 
sc\crity aiul his gentlcm^s; and 
his capacity for deej) affection 
and loyalty lonard his friends and dis 
riplcs. Saint Paul \^as fair, bearded ami of 
short stature--" a man of three cubits" 
{al)Out 5 feetj is a contemporary' descrip- 
tion 

PAUL, Tsar of Russia (r 754-1 801) The 
son of Grand Duke Peter and his wife 
Catherine, he was brought up by his gteat- 
aunt. Empress Elizabeth. He was still a 
child in 1762. when his' father succeeded 
as Peter UIi only to be displaced by Cath- 
erine The savage, magnificent court of 
Catherine the Great was filled with intrigues, 
political and amorous, and Grand Duke Paul 
must have tfccn adversely influenced by' its 
licence. In his early twenties he accused his 
mother of attempting his murder, and 
before long he develops signs of insanity. 
He succeeded to the throne in 1796, and his 
mental instability was reflected in his 
policy. He joined in 1799 the coalition of 
Britain and Austria, bemuse NajKilcon had 
invaded part of the Turkish Empire, which 
the Tsar thought should some day fall to 
Russia. Lack of military success made him 
weary of the coalition. Napoleon became 
F'irst Consul, and l^ul, swung round almost 
to alliance with France, lonniiig the Armed 
Neutrality of the North to check the influ- 
ence of Britain. In 1801 be was murdered 
in a palace conspiracy led by Count Pahlen. 

PAULIlfUSt pau H nus. Surname of two 
distinguished Romans. Pompeiw, who com- 
mancM in Germany in a.d. 58. was probably 
the father-in-law of Seneca. Cmus 
served under the EmperoraClaodiusand Nero. 
Under the former he commanded in Mauri- 


red the revolt against Rome organi7<Hj |,v 
Hnadicoa (Boudicca), 111 the year Oi. Paul 
inus returned swiftly to put down tbf 
rclndlion, Poadicea ending her o\mi lifi* < it: 
his return to Rome he held office as Co/isul 
and in 68 saw service in the Vitcllian w.u 
un<lcr the iLmjKTor Otho. 

PAUUNUS, ?AiNr (d- 644) Gregor>, 
Great, who had s<mt Augustine to Englcjm ! 
in 597, .sent Paulinus to aid him four Mar 
later. Ethcll>ert of Kent had been induC' U 
by his Christian wife to receive the niK.-sion 
aries, and when his daughter married Iduifi 
of Northumbria she too pcrsuadtxl tier 
husl>and to listen to their tearhing. Paulinu 
converted Edwin in 627 and became Arch 
bishop of York. The Northumbrians, lio« 
ever, had accepted rather tluiii welcome;! 
Christianity, and they relapsed into paganism 
when Edwin was slain by the headuMi 
Penda of Mercia in 633. Paulinus leturne;! 
to Kent and became Bishop of Rochcst< i 
PAUMOTD ISLAMDS. See I'acific Is 

LANDS. 

PAUSANIAS, pmu say' nias. A Sjiarlan of 
royal family, son of Clcombrotus, nepheu 
of Leonidas. Though he never became king 
himself, he acted as Regent for the son of 
Leonidas, Pistarchus. In 479 b.c. Pausanias 
was put in command of the J.^<^acraonian 
expedition to aisist Athens in the 
against the I\;rsiatis, and under his commant 
the allied Peloponnesian forces dcfcatwl t e 
Persian army commanded by Mardomus a 
Plataca in Boeotia. This decisive 
which secured the independence of Gr » 
was followed up in 477, again commandca y 
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Pausanias. when the confederate fleet drove 
the Persians out of Europe and captured 
Cyprus. Victory went to Pausanias* head, 
and he projected to make himself tyrant of 
('.roet e. Twice he was arrested and acquitted 
at his trial When discovered for the third 
lime, he knew he could not hope for an 
acquittal, and when his arrest was attempted, 
he took refuge in a temple of Athena as 
“viijctuary. This was in 479. Rut he was not 
(I< stined to esrai)e. The Spartans walled up 
the door of the temjile, and earned him out 
.1^ the* yxiint f)f dcatli, M) as not to defdc the 
',,mctiiar>'. 

Of the same name was the Hellenistic 
Roman traveller and geographer who lived 
under the Em]>crors Slarcus Aurelius and 
Vntoninus F'ius, His main work is an itiner- 
ary of Greece, covering the whole liellenic 
'\orld and full of minutest detail and wealth 
<.f obsei vation. 

PAVEMENT. Se<‘ Koaus anii Stkeets 

PAVIA, pd ve' a See li m.v. 

PAVLOVA, Anna (18^5-1931) Russian 
mtstandnig genius, was born in 
M Petei-sburg (lA'iiingrad) Traiiuxl in the 
liMjKTial Royal Ikillet at the Marianski 
rheatre, slic Ix'came premiere datiseuse at 
•Ji*' age of 16. In 1908 she joined Diaghilev's 
I'-'npany an<l toured Iiuroyie and IJ.S.A. 
In I*avlova <ainc to I-ondon, and in 

Li .vATiaiion \Mth Nijinsky at Coven t Garden 
! rthwith established herself as a consum- 
r\'itc and incomparable artist. Ry her 
r.iastiry of the. traditional technique of the 
l‘allct. iiniteti with a highly imaginative 
e xpression, she lifted her art to an allo- 
iMlier new level. Among the bt'st known 
' f her dances were Les Sylphides, La 
^ F^^ptienne, Le Cygne and Pavilion 
d‘A rmide. 

PAWL. See Ratchet. 

PAWKBROKER. One whose business it is 
to lend money' at interest, on the security of 
or negotiable instruments deposited 
'wth him by way of pledge. The essence of 
a pledge is that the creditor receives posses- 
sion of the security and is entitled to retain 
it until the debt is paid off ; in certain circum- 
''lanccs he may keep the pledge permanently 
in lieu of payment, or may sell it and j>ay 
jnmself out of the proceeds. Special law's 
ji«ivc been passed dealing with pawnbrokers, 
out these law's apply only to loans of jflo 
nr less ; loans over that amount arc governed 
ly the general law of contract and also by 
nc s^ial laws applicable to moneylenders 
(Which sec). A pawnbroker who docs not 
sums over £10 need not be licensed as 
a moneylender, but he requires a special 
(annual fee 10s.). 
gtxids are ple<lged to a pawnbroker, 

''^ntten contract, called the pawn tuket. 


must be given to the debtor, setting out the 
conditions of the loan. A pawnbroker must 
not accept a pledge from a child under 14 
(10 in l^ndon and Liverpool) or anyone 
apparently drunk. A debtor is entitled to 
redeem the pledge, i.c. reclaim it on pay- 
ment of principal and intere.st, at any turn* 
up to a year and .seven days from the date 
of the loan. After that time, the pledge 
Incomes the property of the pawnbroker if 
the loan was los. or less; if it was more 
the paw nbroker is entitled to sell tl.e pledge 
by auction and, after paying himself priii- 
cq>al and interest, must hand over any 
surplus to the debtor. 

Rfltes of Interest. 7 he maxnimm rales 
of interest are fi.xed by law in certain cases. 
X iz. (a) for a loan of £2 or less: a halfpenny 
jjer month per two shillings, plus a charge fur 
jirchminary e.\penses. called tickcl-muney (a 
halfpenny for each five shillings, plus a 
halfp<*nny on a loan of ten shillings or less 
and a penny on a loan over ten shillings; , 
(^) on a loan over £2 tickcl-nioney as 
aliove; interest a halfpenny ix.t month jier 
two shillings and sixpence, but tins rate can 
be varied if the parties enter into a special 
contract S[>eci.il contracts can \u^ modified 
by the ('onrt if they arc unfaii 

Pawnbroker’s Liability. Where are 

lost. destrf))ed or damaged while in the 
pa wm broker’s possession, the pawnbroker 1. 
not liable for their value unless the loss j.; 
due to his negligence 01 wnlful wrongdoing 
But where the goexis are destroyed by fin . 
the ilebtor is entitled to Ixi released from hi'T 
debt and, in addition, to receive as coir.pensii- 
lion one-quarter the amount of tlw !<>nn 
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PAW-PAW OR PAPAW. A small Amer- 
ican tree or shrub, producing a fruit of the 
same name, resembling a b'^nana. 

Another tree called papaw, or papaya, is 
grown in the tropics for its edible fruit. This 
species is a member of the passion-flower 
family. It is a f>alin-like tree, with its leaves 
grouped in the form of a rosette at the top of 
the unbranched stem. The fruit looks like 
a musk-melon, and has a yellow flesh ; this is 
eaten as dessert or in salads when ripe, and 
boiled as a vegetable when unripe. 

Seteotifte Pamt. The Araencaa paw paw belongs 
to the family Atmommi^as, Its botani^ name is 
AMtmima IrtloM. The tmpical species belongs to the 
familf Pmpayaesat and is known as Ceridi fapay. 

PATMASTEE- 43 EirERAL. An office which 
in 1835 and 1848 centralixed and consoli- 
dated several pay departments of the British 
Government. The holder of it makes pay- 
ments on behalf of Government departments 
as aothorired by the Comptroller and Audi- 
tor-General. It is a pc^Ucal office and 
unpaid, the actual duties being performed 
by the Assistant Paymaster-^neral ap- 
potnted by the Treasuiy. 

PEA. Common name of an importMt 
genus of plants of the pulse (legume) family, 
best known being the garden pea whose 
unripe seeds make so popular a vegetable. 
These are borne in oblong, gree n podr, which 
succeed the delicate white bloasoms. There 


are also several species that l>car fragrant 
flowers and are widely cultivated as flowering 
plants. Among tlicsc are the sweet pea 
(which sec) and the evericLsting pea, lioth 
of which are grown from seed. Peas obtain 
support by means of tendrils which grasp 
strongly twigs or other projections, and some 
kinds reach a height of nine or ten feet. All 
s{)ecies are supposed to be derived from wild 
plants; none of the cultivated kinds grov\ 
wild, however, except the field pea, grown as 
a farm crop and native to Italy. 

The Common Garden Pea. Under cultiva 
tion, many varieties of the garden jxa have* 
been devclopctl. The Sfxxls are planted about 
3 in. deep and about 2 in. apart in the row. 

The “early** kinds planted in Tebruan 
are dwarf, while “main-crop" varhdirs aie 
taller; by selection of varieties cro|)s may 
be had from June till November A rich 
soil deeply dug is desirable The i>Cri \vo<:mI 
or maggot, as well as thiips winch di-stroy 
the young pods, can be controlled by s{*ra\ 
ing the flowers as they fade with a , oIuk 
solution, since these pests make their enti \ 
thiough the dowers. 

FoA Value and Use. Peas are among tiu* 
most nutritious of vcgetable.s. They aro 
cooked when freshly picked or after thev 
have bc<'n dried, bottlwl or tinned. The dried 
lieas arc* nutritious, but do not retain the 
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flavour as well as lx)ttlcd or tinned jx'as 
Dried i>eas have a higli percentage of l>oth 
protein and carbohydrates (starcli and sugar), 
averaging 24-0 fxir cent of the former, and 
02 0 per cent of tlie latter. Like other leg- 
umes. peas are a valuable tissuc-fonnnig 
food. Green peas arc 7-0 i>cr cent protein and 
16-9 per cent starch and sugar. 

Scientific Name. Hie nul^c f.unily I.k.ii 

kii.sous Plants) is CJiU^-d Lc/iurutnosut l>> bolaitist-^ 
Ihe Rarden |X‘a is aaitvuni -, tlic lirM [v j, /* 

anetixe. 'Hie svveet pea is luithyrus odoratn^, iiul the 
' verlastiiiR ix*a /- lati/ttlius, or as now, Ny/rc%//^/% 
pUxtythylhix. 


1*1 ACf l AL^Cl AT TIIL II ACl 1. 

Pkoic I rnltAl 

PEACE, IIrivACh of ihi In a wkk* 
s< nse, all crimes may be said to l>e breaches 
of tnc King's j>eace. See Ckiml— G nnnn.il 
Law . The term is nowadays usually confined 
to actual assaults or threats of |XTsonal vif>- 
Icnce or conduct causing public alarm. Ikiih 
con.stablcs and private persons are entitle<l 
to arrest a person about to commit a breach 
of the [leace. for the purpose of restraining 
lain until the danger is over. A constable 
IS also entitled to enter a house to prevent a 
hrciich of the peace being committed therein 
It IS an offence to resist or ol>struct a con- 
stable in the execution of his duty ; it is 
iilso an offence to refuse, witlioiit lawful 
excuse, to give assistance when called on to 
do so by a constable who is unable to daai 
singlc-haiide<i with a person or persons whose 
conduct gives rise to a breach of the peace, 
hven although no breach of the peace or 
«thcr offence has actually been committed, 
a person whose conduct threatens to cause 
a breach of tli^ peace, or lias given another 
cause to fear personal violence, can lie 
made to enter into lecognizances to keep the 
peace. 


PEACE CONFERENCE. Imkk.nationai 
A congress of the Chief Powers assembled at 
intervals at llie Hague, the ultimate object 
of whicli was to be the establishment of per- 
manent peace, the more immediale aim being 
the settling of intei national contro\ ersies by 
arbitration and the lessening of wanton bar- 
barities in war. 

Ihe conferences were initiated by Tsar 
Nicholas I I of Russia, and the first congress 
iiu‘l at the Hague on ivSlli Mav. 1899 
f^)iie hnndied delegates, rejir# scnting the 
L'liited States. Mexico, (lima, Japan, 

1 ersui ami Siam, and alnjut Iwentv 
I-.nroj.>can Powers, were present 
Three chief cpiestK^ais 0''cuj)ied tin- 
attention of the delegatts arma- 
ments and weajvu'.s, ImmaiK* regu 
latioMs m warf.in', and media- 
tion and arbitration Ibncl: nation 
was Kprest nO'd on (W(i\ c<jm- 
rnvttee apponiteil, ana tadi had om. 
\ ote. 

Revolutifui^ .sLt lorth lla (on\ lo- 
tion ol the oonfereiue lliat tlie 
burden of armaments should Ije 
lessened am] that the size of rnili- 
tarv and naval budgets should be 
studied with a view to reductions 
Of the thus; conventions agreed 
to, one apjilied the humane pro- 
visions of the (ieneva Convention 
to naval warfaie .\notlier com- 
prised a iXMfcctcd crxlc of the rules 
of war on land 1 lie third dealt 
with arbitration 

The convention lelatiiig to media- 
tion and arbitration was generally regarded as 
the most encouraging v^ork of the ciinfcrcnce 
The Powcis agieed to submit serious dis- 
]Miies to arbitration, questions involving 
■'national honour” and "esstmtial interests” 
being excepted. The machinery for adjust- 
ing grievances was provided for m a per- 
manent arbitration Ixxly, which should meet 
at The Hague 

A second conference, held in 1907, attended 
by representatives of forty-four States, 
adopted thirteen cimvciUions. intended to 
strengthen the cause of arbitration and 
prevent needless cruelty in war. It estab- 
hsheti an international IVize Court and in- 
sisttxl on the inviolability of tlie postal 
service. See Akhitraiion ; International 
Law. 

PEACE CONFERENCE. World War. Sec 
Versailles, Treaty of. 

PEACE, THE King's. See Monarchy. 

PEACH. An orchard fruit of temperate 
climates. There is rca.son to lieheve that 
the Chinese cultivated jxach trees no less 
than forty centuries ago. and C hma is 
proliably the native home of this tiee. 
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Though not so hardy a fruit as 
tlto plum, poaches arc grown success- 
fully in most lvurojx.'an countries. 
Southern Canada, and U.S.A. In 
Hritairi jkmcIi frees iioiMl a south wall 
and some j^roti'ction in sj>ring 

As the M-eds do iu>i. as a rule, 
puxhice plants of their own tyj^o, 
desireil varieties aie ohtaiiicd by 
l>utlding on to scvxlhngs 

Teacli trees gniw to a height of 
Iroin 15 to jolt, and bear K>ng, 
slender leaves and <ieiicate pink 
l)lo^^w^ls I hey begin to l>car fruit 
about tlx tl.ird year after trans- 
planting, but are slioit-hvvd, they 
like a well diained, ]^o:L:u^ lo.ini. 

Kiesh peaches contain, on an 
average. ^ per cent of water. 07 
;mi cent of piotein, o 1 jH'r cent of 
fat, 0 ^ ]'er cent of v ar Indiv tlrates 
(chielh- sugar), and o ^ pt 1 cent tif 
.(.>'h buel value, igo calories jkt lb 
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reaches belong to the same f.imilv as the resembles the almond (wliich *,ee) i-' appo. * 

apple, plum and {vcai. Juxarctu'. The trc'<' aiice. The cultivated varietii •> nf pea»^ h m 

derived Irom ]*ninns persica. 



PEJVCOCK. A bird related totlic plu ea, ♦ 
The irideseent. gre^mish-blue ne< k a .;: 
breast, and I lie long, tail coverts, br'IlMutl,' 
marked with lM>Id. eyc liko g»\ 
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FKACOCK 

rkjtofvet% 


j)cac<K:k a plumage that is most deroi.ito' 
The male bird is a)>out as large as tb' 
domestic male turkey, the hen is smali- i 
less vividly colourori. and is withont 
train. 


Varieties with wfiite plumage au* som< 
times found in captivity. Omimon p<’.i< w l'‘> 
rjccur in a wnhl state in India and ( evl* u. 


w'herc, in the midst of many-hued irop!(‘|' 
foliage, t)»e vivid colouring is prot(clivi 
Tlirsc birds eat snails, frogs, and iii'^tcts, as 
well as grain, juicy gra»s€*s, and bulb'. an< 
are often destructive to grov%ing cr«»p" 
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Another species, resembling the common 
peacock in plumage, but with golden-green 
iicck and breast, is native to Burma, Malaya 
and Java 

The hen makes her nest in some secluded 
sj[X)l on the ground, laying ten or more 
brownish eggs. 

During the reign of Solomon, “once in 
three* years came the navy of Tharshish, 



PCACOCK WITH TAIL SPREAD 
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bringing gol<l and silver, ivory, and apes, and 
jKMrt.>cks ' (I Kings, X, 22) The tK‘acock 
iiuntiuncd m the lHfd% of Aristophanes, 
wTitten in tlie fifth century n c. , and Phnv 
aks of it. 

Classi6cRlion. IVaawks to ll»p faniilv 

Vha^xauuiaf and ll»« genus Pavo, The coimnon 
'jicartxK IS /’dim enstaiui 

PEACOCK, IiioMAS Lovi. (1785-18W)) 
Novelist and j>oet. Peacock is one of those 
authois who will never havx a large public, 
but whose admirers 
make up for the 
smallness of their 
numbers by their 
enthusiasm. The 
author of Headlong 
Hall, Nightmare 
Abbey, Crotchet 
Castle, and several 
other short novels, 
he makes his appeal 
to those readers 
wdio have a taste 
lor the more intel- 
lectual qualities in 
literature — learned 
allusions, a man- 
nered style, delicate 
wit, distinguished conversation, and whim- 
sical humour. To those who like him he is a 
rare wine, unique in English literature. He 
was an intimate friend of Shelley, whose 
noble Defew of Poetry was called forth by 
a paradoxical essay of Peacock's, Tk$ Four 


Ages of Poetry, attacking the romantic poetry 
of the day. 

PEAK, The. The mountainous distnct of 
northern Derbyshire (which see) 

PEAL. The name given in the West of 
England to the mature sea-trout. Sec Sea- 
trout. 

PEAKUT. The iiut-hke fruit of an annual 
plant of the pea or legume family, supposed 
to Ik* native to Brazil and now cultivated m 
warm regions all over the world Botanic 
ally, the iKannt is not a nut. but is a fruit 
related to the pea and Ix an. The jilant liear*^^ 
a profusion of yellow flowers, after which 
the fKxIs api>ear, the fruit. ng stems then 
become bent down to cartli, so that the 
pods ri})cn rm or under the ground H( lu e 
the alternative name ' giound nuts,” though 
this is alsf) applied bi .a number of similar 
plants 

Peanut kernels. iouste«i and saltt-d or 
used Jii confeetionci y. an iughlv popular, 
and though usually ciiten as a ec.nfecUon 
rather than as a part i.f the regular diet, 
they are extremely nutnlKais d liev con- 
tain lime, a bone-lanldmg mineral, as wdl as 
the growth-promoting VilamiTt A ar.d nerve- 
protecting \'itarnin B 'see Vitamins) I-ur- 
thermorc, they ha\ e no waste tissue IVanut 
culture IS c-amed on j)nncij>ally in India, 
('hina, the I'mttxi States, the Sudan, and tlv 
Dutch East Indies 

Sciealific Name. The ijcar.ui pl.ii.i to 

ihc laniily I^egumtuosac. Its hutauu.Tl name is 
Arachts hypoura 

PEAR. An orchard fruit of the rose familv, 
and thus related to the apple, peacli plum 
and cherry; of these it is most like the 
apple in general structure. A typical jKar is 
irregularly conc-shajxxl. not round, but 
there arc apples which look like jKars, and 
pears wdiich look like apples. The pear 
was known lx>th to the Greeks and the 
Romans. 

The cultivated pears of gardens and of 
commerce are derived chiefly from a native 
Euro{Tean species, J^yrus communis The 
tree is widely di.«tnbuted throughout tem- 
}>cratc regions, but its cultivation has licen 
most successful in Eiancc, An Oriental 
species, P, serotina, or sinensis, whicli grows 
w'ild in Asia and is cultivated in China and 
japan, is sometimes crossed w ith the common 
jTcar to produce hybrids whose fruits arc 
excellent for tinning and cooking. 

Culture. Standard \arieties of pears arc 
produced by the process of budding on seed- 
lings of the EurojKan and Oriental sjKcies, 
while dwarf forms arc obtained by use of the 
quince as slock (see Gkafting). thest' latter 
grow* from 12 to 15 ft in height and bear 
earlier than standard varieties, often pro- 
ducing a sujTcrior fruit of large sire. Trees 
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of standard varieties do l)cst in a 
we I I'd rained clay loam, but a light, 
saiuiy soil is preferable for hybrids 
or dwarfs. Standard trees arc sot 20 
lo 25 ft. apart cacli way. according 
to size. I’cars need to lie planted in 
quantity to ensure fertilization ; they 
grow best in a position open to 
south and west and sheltered on 
north and cast, and are less adapt- 
able than apples with regard to soil 
and situation I’cars for keeping 
should 1^ picked a little before ri|>c 
an<l stored in a cikjI place 

A serious diSi\T.sc of pears is know n 
as f*t'ar scab, since it spots the fruits 
It is controllcil b)- spraying with 
lk)rdcaii\ mixture 01 hmc-siilphur. 

Food Value. I rcsh jxars have a 
high jjcrtrnlage of water — 84*3 jkt 
cent — and cimtaiii 14 -i per cent ol 
c.irUdiydratcs and small amounts of 
protein and fat They are whole- 
some and laxative Driest pears 
b.i\c a carlxihydrate content of 72 9 
jK-r cent, and the tinned fruit of 
liS-o cent. 

PEIARL. A small lustrous drop 
of shelly substance, classed as a 
gem. but differing entirely from the precious 
stones in origin. fVarls arc produced liy 


ri AKs 

J'icio AuUrmiuin 1 raJf I^nhlu 

oysters, clams and other niolliiscs 7 
.smooth, iridescent lining seen on the insid*^ 
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of a mollusc shell is the secretion of the 
animal within. It sometimes liappcns that 
a gram of sand, the egg of some minute sea 
animal, or otlicr suljstancc Ijecomcs lodgc<l 



'' U INC UKlNKLk " 

Miniature made froin Itaroquc pearls, now jii the 
Green Vault, Drevien. 

P%cto • Grrman St*St KmifirtYt 

inside' the shell, irritating the soft lx>dy of 
the occupant. In order to pnitcct itself, the 
slicll fish proceeds to cover the object \Mth 
layers of mothcr-of-|x?arl, and in so tluiiig 
It may produce a gem of great value See 
Oyster. 

Stmeture and Characteristics. Pearls are 
composed of a horny organic substance called 
conchiolin, and two crystalline forms of 
calcium carbonaU, with 2 iicr cent of water. 
The solid materials arc formed in very' thin 
light layers that partly transmit and partly 
reflect light. Overlapping of successive layers 
gives some pcarl.s an exquisite iridescence or 
play of colours. The finest pearls arc white, 
creamy, or a delicate rose-pink, and have a 
satiny sheen. Black pearls also occur, and 
^re considered valuable because of their 
novelty and rarity. 

In regard to shape, perfectly round |>carl.s 
arc the most valuable, followed, in order, by 
orpear tiiapc, oval>shaped gems 
and button shapes. Of leM value arc irregu- 


lar pearls, known in the trade as baroque 
pearls. Pearls ;nc sold by a .special unit of 
weight called the pearl gram, winch j^, 
slightly hghtei tlian tlic a\oirdujK)is gram 
In general, the value inciea‘«es as the squan- 
ol the weight, a hiu' large jx-arl u^sls four 
time's as much a pearl half its weight 
Pearl.s arc sc>ft, (asily scratched or harrncrl 
by acid, and ai*- ^uhjrct to decav 

Fisheries. 1 Ik < luef fisheries are off tlir 
coast of Ovlon. m tlie Persian Gulf, among 
the Polynesian Island*-, m the Sulu Arehr* 
IX'lago, along the northern and wcblci n 
coasts of .\iistraha and off the cr)ast ol 
I-owcr California The Pirsian (iull is jiar 
ticularly famous foi it-, fme ])earls 'J 1 m 
pearl oystei liv.-s at a depth of from S to 20 
fathom*^, and i- found m the greatest num- 
bers in the eh. .mu Is dividing groups of 
islands, where tlu-u is a strong, dredging 
current. I lu di\i r goes lu tlu- bottom armed 
with a md c>f ror>. j.a ^coopmg up the ''hells 
The shells s,; o^'ivil4d ar« unloath'd frf>:n 
Iwkits on th(' 'nil.;, anrl allowed to he until 
the molhw. ' have deconi]'os(d 'Il.cv .ire 
then washexi m s»a-wal«r. and th’’ hunt for 
gems begins 

Cultured Pearls In KukiLlu Mikimoto, 
a Japanei''', divided aiul j>.itenled an jin 
pri)vemcnt uptna a methori of producing 
jH'ails w'liu h the Chiiiese had used ft.r 
centuries He lastt ned a liny seed pe.irl to a 
bit of living o\stM tissue, and by a very 
skilful operation inserted it into a living 
oyster He tlieii }>l.iccd the oysters thus 
treated in cages and returned them to the 
w'atcr. It tala's aUrut seven years for the 
j^carls to form, ami the i»crccntagc of valu- 
able ones is sniall 

ImitatioD Pearls, (incut essence, or pearl 
essence, a substance made from the scales of 
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cerUin fish, makes possible the world s enor 
moos "imitation-pearl” Industry, for it gives 
to beads of ordinary glass an authentic 
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pearly lustre. When the beads are hollow 
glass, the essence, a |>ale greyish dust of 
ground scales, is mixed with gelatin and used 
to coat the inner surface, after which the 
liead is filled with wax to give it weight. 
When a solid glass l>ead is useil, as in tlie 
finer imitations, the coating is applied on 
the outside with an airbrush or by dipping, 
and the bead is polished. See Gfms. 

PEIARL SPA. See Dolomitk 
PEARSON, Cyril Arthur (1866-1921). 
This great nowspaj>or proprietor founded 
Pf arson's Weekly and the Daily Express 
and controlled the Evening Standard. His 
sight V eakened and, after his retirement in 
1910. he went completely blind. His energy 
and nis wealth were then lavished on work 
for the blind. He became IVesident of the 
National Institution for the Blind and he 
turned hi;» house, St. Uunstans. Regents 
Park, into a hospital for soldiers blinded in 
the World War. He was keenly interested 
in training the blind in work for their 
own support He was created a l>aronet in 
1910 

PEART, Koukrt Kdwin (1856-1920). An 
American Arctic explorer, famous as tlic dis- 
coverer of the iNorth Pole In 1891 he set out 
in charge of an e\- 
j-icdition ; and others 
in 1893-1895 and 
1896-1897 resulted 
in important gams 
for sacnce. 

On one expedi- 
tion the northern 
coast of Greenland 
was surveyed, and 
a latitude of 84** 

1 7 ' a 7 " was reached . 
the highest till 
then attained in the 
western hemisphere. 
The roost iroportant 
geographical know- 
ledge gained from 
these explorations 
was th^ fact, that 

GtexmUnd is an island. 

In 1905 Peary set out in the Rwiseveit, a 
ship built for the purpose. He reached lati- 
tude 8/* 6^ thus cstat^ishing a new ** farthest 
north" record. A second expedition in the 
Roosevelt was undertaken in 1908. which 
was successful in reaching, the pole on 6th 
Aprii, 1909. See Polar Exploration. 

PEASAHTS* REVOLT, See Richard II 
OF England. 

PEASAirrS* WAR, A name given to the 
rising of the peasants in Central and Southern 
Gennany in sometimes called 

the Great Peasants* War, to distinguish 
it from other struggles of siimlar character 
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which preceded it. The caust! of thew 
various risings was the desperate condition 
of the lower classes, but the immediate 
occasion of the outbreak was the spirit of 
revolt engendered by the Kefoiination. 
although the new religious leaders supported 
the autliority of their princes. 

The peasant forces were \vithout leaders 
or organization; irregular bands gathered 
and went about pillaging, burning castles and 
committing many other excesses. As soon a . 
they were set upon by a regular army, they 
were reduced to submission, and the revenge 
which was taken on them was as fnghtfu! 
as their own earlier cruelties had been 
According to authentic accounts, about 
150.000 persons were killed. 

PEAT. Peat is no more than coal m tht 
making: IwUi arc valuable fuels pnxluctd 
by the decay of vegetable matter. 1 he plants 
which formed the peat lieds of the worl i 
grew in bogs where there was standing water, 
and their development began in ages long 
past. As these plants branched and inter 
twined, they formed a (hick mat on (he 
surface of the marsh, causing the lower por 
tions of the stems to die. The decaying 
vegetation sank lower and lower as the sur 
face growth continued, forming a compact 
mass that would have turned into coal 11 
there had been sufficient heat and prcssuo> 
Deposits near the surface arc u.sualJy brown , 
those farther down are black, as they are 
more nearly decomposed. The latter form of 
peat looks like wet. black clay. In the 
northern hemisphere, the vegetation of the 
peat l)Ogs consists chiefly of mosses, but 
rushes and similar aquatic plants formed the 
deposits of the souUiern hemisphere. It is 
supposed that peat forms at the rate of al»out 
1 inch a year. There are large i)eat arca.‘> 
in moorlands of the British Isles, and 


especially in Ireland, as well as ovci mosv 
of Europe, except the south, and in NoiIIj 
A merica. 

Ums. To make peat a suitable fuel, it 
must be drained of its water content, which 
is sometimes nine-tenths of the weight. I^cat 
IS burned in the homes of thousands of Insh 
{>casanis, and on the Cc^nlincnt it has been a 
domestic fuel for centuries. Various m^hinc'^ 
have been made for dicing and grinding tin* 
raw material, inotllding it into blocks o 
desired size, and spreading these out to dry 
in the air. At best, peat has about two-thirds 
of the beating value of coal. 

Brown peat, which is light and 
absorbent, is made Into an excellent bedding 
for horses and cattie. and dried, powdw 
peat mixed with crude molasses is a s 

much used in Europe. Black peat jn 
Mfhich there is considerable 
u a ferUHser. or as a filler for chemical 
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f(.rtilizcr8. The fibres obtained from shred- 
<iing prepared (or stable litter arc now 
being utilized in making paper, and as 
stuffing for upholstered furniture and mat- 
tresses. Charcoal obtained from compressed 
peat is valued as a fuel in iron smelting. 

PECAN* pe kan\ A North American forest 
tree of fine proportions, belonging to the 
hickory genus in the walnut family. The 
fruit of the |Mjcan tree is a rounded oblong 
nut. of good flavour. 

PECCABT* pch' a re. One of a group of 
animals similar to the smaller breeds of wild 
pigs. There are two main species known — 
the common cellared peccary, found in almost 
all parts of South America and the southern 
part of the United States, and the white- 
lipped peccary, peculiar to Guiana. Brazil. 
IVnu and Paraguay. The collared peccary is 
about the size of a young pig. and has a 
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greyish, bristly coat and a narrow strip of 
white around its neck. The whitc-lipp^ is 
considerably larger, of a darkcr-grcy colour, 
and IS characterized by its white mouth and 
nose. Peccaries differ from domestic swine 
in l>cing practically tailless, and in the posses- 
sion of a gland opening on the loins at the 
hack, which secretes an ilbsmelUng oil and 
which must be removed as soon as the animal 
IS killed, to prevent tainting of the flesh. 

The common peccaries live in thickets and 
swamps. Their food is largely vegetable 
matter, although they also eat reptiles; 
J^cir most common enemy is the puma. 

are hunted with dogs, and fight 
savagely when at bay. Their fledi is inferior 
to that of the domeitic pigs. 

SdeatlSe HasMa Psocaiies bskmc to the family 
I?? sclanllSc name of the oollaved peccary 
» Xht white-Upped la D. 

fw. A neatnd aubatance 
L?L"****?*^ foond in moat 

^ vcgetablaa. Bdongii^ to 
rbohydrate group of ioodatuffa. it has 


the property of thickening or stiffening a 
mixture with which it is cooked. The amount 
of i>ectm varies greatly with the ripeness of 
the fruit, anti certain fruits are richer in this 
substance than others. It is. most useful 
for making jelly from fruits which are lacking 
in jjectm 

Commercial pectins, made by concentrat- 
ing fruit juices rich in pectin, arc being 
marketed. It would be difficult to make a 
firm jelly from peach and strawberrj fruits 
alone, but with the addition of commercial 
j>cctin. excellent results are obtained See 
Jelly. 

PECTORAL ARCH. Sec Skklkton 
PECTORAL MUSCLES. Sec Arm. 
PEDTMENT. In architecture, the trian- 
gular space on the end of a building having 
a low pitched roof. It is bounded by the end 
rafters and a line joining their bases, or the 
cornices. In modern terms, a j>eiiimcnl is a 
low gable Perlimcnts are sometimes orna- 
mented with sculpture when used on stone 
buildings, the finest of ornamented jiedi- 
ments were those of the Parthenon In med 
ieval, classical an<l in modern architecture, 
doorw'ays, windows and niches are often 
decorated with forms wdneh re^tMnble, and 
are called j^ediments 

PEDOMJSTER, pe dom' e ter A small 
instrument resembling .1 watch, which 
measures the distance a person has walked. 

PEDRO. The name of several Portuguese 
rulers. Sec Portugal (History). 

PEDRO n (i825“I89i). The last Emperor 
of Brazil, known best as Dom Pedro. See 
Brazil (Historv). 

PEDRO THE CRUEL* King ok Castile 
(1333-1369). Turned off his throne in 1366 
by his half-brother, Henry of Trastamara, 
for a succession of murders. Pedro fled to 
Bordeaux to the court of Edw'ard the Black 
Prince, who marched into Spam and rein- 
stated him. Pedro, who treated the English 
with black ingratitude, was later dethroned 
and slam by Henry and Bertrand du Gues- 
chin. Sec Edward the Black Prince. 

PEEBLES. A south-central county of 
Scotland, w'ith an area of 226,899 acres and 
a population of 15.053 (i 930 - 
Physical Features. The w'hole shire falls 
within the hilly area of the Southern Uplands, 
and with the exception of a small area in 
the north-west is principally pastoral coun- 
try. Apart from a narrow strip bordering the 
valley of the Tweed, the entire county ex- 
ceeds the 500 ft. contour, whilst more Uian 
a quarter exceeds the 1000 It. contour 
Three roughly parallel divisions may be 
traced. There is the high ridge which falls on 
and north of the Selkirk boundary . Broad 
Law, 2754 ft. and Hartfcll. 2651 ft arc only 
two of several |ieaks. Thi^ highland area 
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falls away to tlic valley of the Tweed, which 
cuts the county in half from its source to 
near Galashiels. North of this is a less 
well-defined highland region (Moorfoots. etc.) 
exceeding 2000 ft. on the Midlotliian bound- 
ary (Hlackhopc Scar 2136 ft.) and also on 
tlic Selkirkshire march (Windlestraw I-aw 
2161 ft.). Finally, there is a small area in 
the north-west of relatively level ground 
with a mean elevation of about 700 ft.. 


tarics arc the Lync, Eddlcslon and the 
l^ithcn Waters, all on the north bank. 

History and Antiquities. From the fa<t 
that eighty-three prehistoric hilVforts art* 
repotted to have been discovered, it is con- 
cluded that this part of the uplands was an 
important centre of early Britisli culture 
The most interesting hill forts are those 
Cadcmiiir and Harchopc. The round . 

of a still earlier civilization are iiuincnuis m 



r«M MATCMUSY, rCEVLU 
Here arc bred the trout for stocking the Tweed. 
Pkato ■ Scot$tak Turned A ttacisiiom 


forming part of the valley between the 
Pcntland and the Moorfoot Hills. West of 
this are the outliers of the Pcntlands (East 
Cairn Hill. 1839 ft ). 

Everywhere the lulls are rounded, with 
heather or grass, moorland being confined to 
the highest slopes, where also peat bogs are 
numerous. Timber is sparse, except in the 
eastern part of the Tweed Valley. The 
valleys arc rcUtivcly shallow and lack the 
definition of the Western Highlands. The 
very fertile valley of the Ix)wer Tweed is 
highly cultivated, and is more akin to the 
lowlands in scenery. The course of the 
Tweed is north-cast from its source at 
Twocdswcll as far as the town of Peebles, 
then south-east until it reaches the county 
boundary. The most imporUnt of its tnbu- 


the valley of the Lyne. That Pcoblc*; f. nnul 
part of the Roman IVovincc is ' 

the Roman camp at Lync. which ^ 
remnant of a military station. Ncarl)\ , 
of a Roman road have been 
The deeds o( Wallace and 
arc intimately oonncctcd with 
l.atcr. from the thirteenth century on - . 

Peebles formed part of the MuWle j 

and until the Act of Union, was f, , 
under the border taw, 

Wars feeling w« ,,„st Hm 

and men were raised to figh 1|' 
Royalist cause. Ncidpath is one Ml . 

picturesque ruined A-jistlc is of ‘I"' 

the twelfth century. . j (our round 

fourteenth century, and once ha 

towers. 
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j^grloultiife and Indnstriei. Despite the 
scmi-fnountainous character of the county, 
airricultural pursuits rank first in importance. 
About 75 per rough, undeveloped 

pasture land, including heaths of large dimen- 
sions. Rather more than one-tenth is arable, 
and a slightly smaller area is laid out in 
permanent grass. The woodland area covers 


roughly one-twentieth of the whole. The 
pnncii>al cereals arc oats and barley ; j>ota- 
locs and turnips arc the chief root crops. The 
tendency of the present century is for an 
increa.sing acreage to be withdrawn from 
arable and turned into pasture. The sheep 
on the hill walks are of the Blackfaced or 
the Cheviot breeds. The former predominate 
and f)asture on the heather -covered hills, 
while the Cheviots are on the more grassy 
ones. 

The only considerable manufacture is that 
of woollen goods. Cheviot tweeds (originally 
a corruption of Twel) are well known for 
their texture and durat^ity. The piiitcipal 
woollen mills are situated kt the neighbour- 
ing county of Selkirk, bot Peebles itself 
is an important esatre. The importance of 
mining has diminished. Lead, coal and gold 
have all been produced at various times in 
^ pMt. but to-day the only product of 
is the sandstone found m north-west 
Peeblesshire, and the wtdfistooe used for 
rough building and road making. A special 
»nd lately discovered in the northqn part 
county may prove of value. 

Pmdpal TOims. The county town is 
rabies (which see). The only other Burgh 
« (population in 1931, 2359)- 

^ere are situated some of the largest woollen 


mills in the county. From its position on a 
picturesque stretch of the; Tweed at its 
junction with the Leithcn Water, with hills 
rising more than 1800 ft. in the immediate 
vicinity, it has acquired additional prosj>erity 
as an inland watering-place. 

PEEBLES. A Borough and the county 
town of Peeblesshire, with a population 
5^53/ situated in the Southern 
Uplands of Scotland on the River 
Tweed at its junction with the 
Rddlcston Water. It is now purely 
a market-town and an inland holi 
day resort, noted for excellent golf 
and fishing On the surrounding 
hills there are numerous Ikitish en- 
campments. At Lync there are 
traces of a large Homan camp In 
the medieval [XTiod. Peebles gained 
gicat prusiierity by tlie establish- 
ment of a monastery during the 
reign of James III The most im- 
portant antiquity i^ ilic r)ld Cro^‘- 
Kirk, a piclurescjue luin uhicli is 
reputed to contain the relics of 
Saint Nicholas It was founded in 
1261, and not until 17S.4 dul the 
budding finally fall into disuse Tlie 
market cross is probably of four- 
teenth-century origin The most im- 
portant budding 111 tlic immediate 
vicinity is Neid[>alh Castle, the an- 
cestral mansion of the ITascr family. 
PEEL. See Man*. Islk or 
PEEL, Sir Robert (178S-1850). One of 
the foremost English statesmen of the first 
half of the iiincteentli centurs' He was born 
near Bury^ in I.an- 
cashire, and cdu- 
caU-d at Harrow 
and Chrut Church, 

Oxford. 

Peel entered Par- 
liament as a Tory' 
for the pocket 
borough of Cashel 
when but 21 years 
of age. In the next 
year he was made 
Undcr-Sccrctary for 
War and the Con- 
ies, and in 1812. at 
the unprecedent- 
edly early age of 
24, becama Chief 
Sectary lor Ire- 
land. During his term of office he established 
the Irish Constabulary, known afterward as 
‘•peelers.’* , , 

Meanwhile, Peel had come to be regarde<l 
as an authority on financial affair^ a«d served 
in 1819 as chairman of a commission which 
brought about the resumption of sj>ocie 
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(layments. In 1822 he became Home Secretary 
in Lord Liverjxxjrs government, and thodgh 
lie resigned in 1S27. when Canning formed a 
Ministry, he resumed his former office in 
JS2S under the Duke of Wellington. He now 
lKH:aine convinced of the necessity for Catholic 
I^nianciiiation, and was responsible for the 
fiassage of this measure through I^arliamcnt. 
In 1829 he organized the I-tindon police force, 
\\host‘ popular name of liobbies*' was 
den\cd from IVol’s first narnc- 

Whcii reel retired frc>iii office in i8jo, he 
was regarded as one of the chief opponents of 
the Keforrn Ifill, which held jtiiblic attention 
for the next few years, h'or a brief period in 
183^-1835, he was Piiinc Minister, but re- 
mained chiefly in op|>osition until i8^ i, when, 
as the leader of the Conservatives, he was 
calle^i upon to form a government. At the 
ojiening of lus Ministry, he was pledged not 
to bring alxiut the re]x*al of the Corn Laws, 
\et that very measure was the central fea- 
ture of his administration (sec Corn Laws). 
.\ fannne in Ireland made conditions there 
desjv'rale. and CoMimi so pressed his Anti- 
('orn I^w’ agitation tliat Peel at length 
oxclaiiucd, “Let them answer him who can; 

I cannot"; and forthwith set himself to 
bring al)Out the re|X^al of the obnoxious 
laws In i8^0, after rc()eal was carried, 
Peel retired, having brought about a reduc- 
tion of the tariff and a revival of the income 
tax, to make good the temporary loss of 
res'cnue. During Lord Husselt's Ministry, 
l^cel was a firm supjwtcD of the Free Trade 
principles which once be had decried ; he 
also lent his aid to an attempt to aboli.sh 
tlie political disabilities of the Jews. 

Peel had, in the course of his official life, 
changed his views on most of the great ques- 
tions brought up for settlement, not because 
he was vacillating or inconsistent, but be- 
cause he could not conscientiously refuse to 
take what be had come to think necessary 
steps. The nation has rarely had a Minister 
whom it trusted more thoroughly. 

PEELE, Gkorge (i558?-X597?). Dra- 
matist and poet. The best of Peele's plays 
are The Afraignment of Paris and David 
and Beihsabe, both of which are more re* 
markable for their jpassages of tender and 
delicate poetry than for their strictly dra- 
matic qualities. As a poet he has an exquisite 
ear for melody and rhythm. His qualities 
may be seen at their in such lyrics as 
F«f> and Fair, and Twice so Fair, and in 
some oi the blank verse passages of David 
and Beih sabe. 

PEERAGE. The word peer (from Latin 
par) really means ''equal/* but In English 
usage it refers to membcni of the peerage or 
notSlity. who are all oQual in that ea^ is 
entitled to a seat in the tfoose of Lonb, and 


has a voice in all legislation there debated 
In England the peerage dates from ihv 
Norman Conquest, I^rcvious to that time, 
the government was in the hands of a 
tvitenagrmof, or parliament, com[>osc<I of 
notable men without titles. 

After the Conquest in 10O6, the countiy 
became practically the property of William I, 
who proceeded to divide it among his 
followers. The men to whom he distribubxl 
land Ix'cariie b^irons. or direct tenants-m 
chief of the King, to whom they were lx>und 
to render certain services. Such men wcu- 
king's well, and could be summoned to the 
King’s court to advise and take active part 
in tlie government of the country. Included 
among those who attended the King's court 
were bishops, abbots, priors and barons. 

The hereditary peerage was of gradual 
growth, for tlic grants of land made by 
William 1 were not always intended to bo 
t>assed on from father to son or next Irk 
However, it Ixcame customary, on the drxitli 
of a baron, to install his son in his place aruj 
confiiin his position by calling him to tin 
King's court — the origin of the present 
Parliament. The King held his crown bv 
hereditary right; the peerage assumed tlir 
same right and soon established the pre- 
cedent. 


The more j>owt*rfu! of the barons assuinod 
the title of earl, a term which had implied 
high dignity under the Saxons, and until 
the reign of Edward III, the [peerage con 
sisted only of carls, barons and ecclesiastic^ 
the latter representing the Church In 
1337 the Black Prince was created lbik*‘ 
of Cornwall, thus bringing a new fitU*. 
that of duke, into the peerage. In 13'^.') 
Klchard II added the title of marquess, pie 
viously unknown. Still another additifni 
made by Henry VI, who created John 
Beaumont a peer witli the title of vis<^.ouiit 
Ecclesiastical peers were grad u all y clim i nat chI , 
but at the present time the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the Bishops of Win- 
chester, London and Durham and twenty - 
one other bishops of the established Church 
of England take ^ts in the House of Ix>'ds 
as Spiritual Peere, their titles not Ixing 


hereditary. 

To further the judicial strength m the 
Lords, an Act was passed in 1876 autlionrmg 
Jie creation of two Lords of Appeal in 
Minary. and making provision for tne 
ippointment of two more as certom 
vacancies occurred. Their di^tiw last^ 
or life only, end they weie to »t " 

Parliament only eo lone ae 
udicialofficea. Stac 7 il« 7 . 

>1 Appeal may Bit and vote as memben of the 

Hoaae of Van* for life. i,.ttirs 

Tbe grant of a peerage is made by 
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patent issued hy the Crown, uluise preroga- 
tive IS limited. The King is not limited as 
to number of United Kingdom peerages, but 
the Act of Union of Scotland prevented any 
increase in the numlxir of Scottish peerages, 
there being now eighty-seven Scottish peers. 
Of these, fifty-one hold United Kingdom 
peerages and have scats in the House of 
I^^rds, with sixteen representative Scottish 


barons, given in order of tlieir rank, each 
title lacing hereditary and carrying with it 
certain honours and dignities, and also 
legislative privileges, which, ho^^evc^, can 
be exercised only in and directly connected 
with the House of Lords. It is clearly laid 
down by English laws and customs that the 
children of peers, although receiving courtesy 
titles, such as Lord, or T/ic Honourable, are 
yet commoners, and as such arc 
entitled to no privileges not enjoyed 
by the humblest citizens 

When a peer is accused of treason 
or a felony, he has the right to be 
tried by his peers If Parliament is 
sitting, the trial takes place I>cforc 
the assembled Hou.se of Lords, if 
Parliament is not in session, the l,ord 
High Steward calls twelve or more 
Lords to hear the case Tlic last 
tr;al of a peer by Parliament 
the charge of manslaughter against 
IvOrd dc Clifford in 19^5. but this 
right it is now proj>uscd to abolish. 
PEEWIT. Sc^c Lapwing. 
PEGASUS, peg' a sus. A winged 
horse of ancient Greek mythology 
The earliest legend connects hi^* 
birth with Medusa, the hideous 
Gorgon whose head was cut off by 
Perseus. As blood from the head 
trickled into the earth, it produced 
the winged horse. Athene caught 
and tamed him, according to one 
story, and brought him bndlcd to the 
hero Bellerophon. Another stor\' 
says the horse often came to drink 
at the fountain of Pirenc, and here 
Bclletophon, bearing the golden 
bridU given him by Athene, found 
the animal grazing. At the sight of 
the bndle, Pegasus yielded himself 
captive and l^re his master away 
to his successful battle with the 
Chimaera. ReIlerci)ho:i, howc\ci, 
aspired presumptuously to fly to 
heaven, and Pegasus, throwing him. 
flew' awav to the skies and w'as 
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When as9critbluJ in PafiiArocnt. the Peers, lofet her with the 
Hints Spiritu.il. form the highest court of judicature in the 
Ke.iliii. They form also a permanent council of the Crown. 
Pkotc: a ^ V. 


I>eors. leaving twenty without scats. The 
Irish peerage has 175 members, of whom 
twenty -eight arc elected to sit in the House 
of Lords for life (no more arc being elected 
until further notice), while eighty-two sit 
as |>ccrs of the United Kmgdoni, See 
Earliamknt — House of Lords. 

The IVime Minister usually recommends 
th?* creation of new peerages, and by far the 
greater number of creations for the [ust tw'o 
centuries have been rewards for political 
'^rviccs. Women may hold peerages either 
by inheritance or creation. The peerage is 
now confined to princes of the Royal blocxl. 
dukes, marquesses, earls, viscounts and 


turned into the constcllatinn that bears his 


name. 

Later legends connect Pega.sus with Mount 
Helicon, which started lo rise to heaven \\ hen 
enchanted by the song of the Muses. Pegasus 
stopped its ascent b>' a blow of his hoof, and 
where he struck the ground, there gushed 
forth tlic fountain HipixxTcne. sacred to die 


Muses. 

PEIPING, pay' pm^- Tbc ofncial name for 
Peking. China, aftei 

PEKING, pe king' The capiUl of China 
for a thousand years When, in June, 19*^- 
the scat of Uic ‘Nationalist go^cInment was 
moved to Nanking, the gONcriimcnt adopted 
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the name Peiping (pronounced P^y' ping) for 
the old capital. 

Peking lies in a fiandy plain, about 12 
miles u-est of the Pci-ho (White River), 100 
miles from the Gulf ol.Pechihli, and 70 miles 
south-east of the Great Wall of China. It is 
surrounded by a massive wall, cut by sixteen 
gates. This outer wall, surmounted by many 
lofty square towers, varies from 30 to 50 ft. 
m height, and is alxjut 25 ft. thick at its 
base. It encircles an area of 25 sq. miles. 
The top IS paved like a roadway. 

Highways radiate to the chief cities of 
the province, and as modern railway com- 
munication has developed. Peking has main- 


tained its place as a centre of transport and 
distributing point for the products of Mon- 
golia and Nortbem China. Of late years 
many improvements on Western lines have 
been made in the city, though it still retains 
a mediev'al aspect with its innumerable 
towers, pagodas and temples. 

Peking is made u|> of five walled dispels, 
three of which arc concentric. The pOTbidden 
City, the old home of the Emperor, is in the 
middle, cut off from the rest of the city by a 
wall and moat. Around it lies the Imperial 
City, former home of the lesser merabere o 
the Court. Outside of this is the North or 
Tartar City, surrounded by a wall 4 1 ft. 
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across at the top. The South, or Chinese 
City, adj^os the old Tartar City on the 
south. iT'c Legation Quarter, the home of 
olhcial representatives of foreign countries. 
IS a small district in tlie southern part of 
the Noitli City. The admiotstration of the 
Quarter is entirely in the hands of the dip1o> 
fuatic corps, who pass their own regulations 
and maintain th^ own force of Chinese 
police. 

The Forbidden Citr. The Forbidden City, 
surrounded by a deep, wide moat, and 
enclosed by a wall of bright-yellow tiles, 
was guarded by many soldierB ; only Chinese 
wlio had ofbdal connection with ^e Court 
might pass the gates. In these precincts is 
the Hall of Highest Peace, where the Emperor 
heW his levees on New Year's Day, his birth- 
day. and on other State occasions. Just 
l)eyond is the Palace of Heavenly Purity, 
the Empcrcjr’s former dwelling and the most 
magnificent of all the palaces. Among other 
Tiotable buildings in the vratled enclosure is 
tlic Hall of Intense Thought, where sacri- 
fices wii’c odeied to Confucius and other 
sages. All these arc now open to the public. 

Imperill City- This district is oblong in 
shape, with a gate in each of its four w^ls. 
Here stands tl^ Great Temple in which the 
Kmperor and the members of the imperial 
R-tmue worshipped their ancestors. Near by 
IS lYospcct Hill, 150 ft. high, crowned with 
(ne Buddhist temples. It is separated from 
the Forbidden City by a moat crossed by 
marble bridges. Here is to be found tlic 
Temple of Great Happiness, dedicated to 
Yuan I'ci, the discoverer of the uses of the 
silkworm. 


History. The history of Peking covers more 
than lliroe thousand years, the records show- 
ing that in 1211 B.c. there was a city on 
the site of the present Peiping, which is the 
si.xth city built on the same site. In 1264 
the great Kublai Khan made it his capital 
and built the present Tartar City. The city 
was occupied by the Maochu conquerors in 
1^43. In i860 it was jrarrender^ to the 
English and French allies (sec China), which 
led to the establishment of the various 
foreign legation in the Inner City. Japanese 
influent has increased in recent yean to 
something approaching a protectorate. Ac- 
cording to a census taken in 1927 under 
direction of the Metropolitan Police Admin- 
istration, Peking and suburbs had 1,297,718 
inhabitants. 


PEmOESE, tHkimen'. DOG. A to> 
spaniel of Chinett origin which has Utely 
^comc a popular pet b Western countries 
hnf **** is lort in antiquity, 

ranlMi ** *“* ***°. ***** these dogs were le- 
fn th« “Qirf and kq>t cloudy guaided 
P*ls*«s of the Chinese rulers for many 


Mnturi«. In i8^ at the time of the looUng 
of the Summer PaUce in Peking, five of the 
dogs ww smed in a part of the garden 
frequented by the Emperor's aunt and 
earned to EngUnd : these became the nro- 
genitors of the Pekingese of to-day. 

A stai^rd dog is desenbed as foUows: 
head with broad skull, flat between the ears 
wide between the eyes; nose Wack, broad 
^d flat; eyes large, prominent and lus- 
trous; ears heart-shap^. set fairly high* 
muzzle short and broad, viinkled* tail 
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curled and carried well up on the loins. The 
coat is long. flat, rather coarse, but u-ith soft 
and profuse feathering on the thighs, legs. tail, 
and feet. The Pekingese may be red, fawm. 
black, sable, brindlc, white, black -and - 
tan or parti coloured. The largest speci- 
mens weigh iSlb. ; the smallest less than 
5 lb. 

PELAGIC, pe laj* ik. Fishes or the eggs of 
Ashes are said to be pelagic if, in the case of 
the former, they arc of surface or near- 
surface living habit, and of the latter, if 
they float near the surface. 

FELAOniS, fey' A Afth-century 
monk of Welsh origin (the name being a 
Latin rendering of Morgan, "sea-bom"), 
who was the author of the heresy knoa^n as 
Pelagianism. Pdagius was already in high 
repute aa a scholar and saint before he went 
to Rome about a.d. 400. and there, Ave years 
later, he made pubUc his views on original 
sin and free will. According to his doctrine, 
these was no original sin, and consequent])’ 
no necessity for baptism. He asserted the 
existence in man of complete fw will, which 
was sufAcient. even unthout divine grace, to 
enable him to attain to salvation. He denied 
that the consequences of the fall of Adam 
were visited upon posterity. Though Pela- 
giantsm appealed to men of ratiooaiist 
views within the Catholic Church, it did not 
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l«ad to the establishment of a separate sect. 
The controversy was at its height during the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and Saint Augustine 
took up a position in strong opposition to the 
licresiarch. 

In his teaching. Pciagius was associated 
with Celestius, an Irish monk. They left 
Rome in 4x0 on the approach of the Gothic 
invaders, and settled in Carthage. There, and 
subsequently at Rome and Ephesus. Celestius 
was condemned for heresy. 10418. Pelagius 
was banished by the Emperor and probably 
returned to Wales. 

PELARGONIUM. Sec Geranium. 
PEL£E» pi Uh\ Mont. A volcano wliosc 
eruption in 1902 w^as one of the roost calam> 
itous of modern times. See Martikiquk. 

PELEUS* pe* lus. The father of Achilles. 
Sec Achilles: Eris. 

PELHAM. Sir Henry (1696-1754). The 
^'oungcr son of lx>rd PeJliam held various 
portfolios under Walpole; he had much of 
his chief's financial ability, but little force of 
clvaractcr. He became First Ijord of the 
Treasury in 1743, but had little control over 
his Cabinet, which included his elder brother. 
Newcastle. He felt and showed little real 
in the conduct of the War of the Austrian 
Succession. He and his brother forced George 
II to dismiss the able and energetic Cartaret, 
His Ministry' carried out the reform of the 
calendar in 1752. 

5>€e Newcastle, Dukes of. 

PEUAS, p€' lias. The uncle of Jason. 
See Jason. 

PELICAN, pfV ik an. A large bird with an 
enormoas pouch attached to its grotesque- 
looking bill, in which it stores small 6sh 


sight to see a young pelican plunge its liead 
deep into the parent bird's pouch and di,. 
out the jiartly digested food. During tho 
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fcc<iiug prcKcss, the jw>urh is j»rt‘ssr»l hirk 
against the breast, which gave iisr to tl-< 
ancient legend tliat the jx'liran 1:^ r 
young iqx>n her own hh^xl, and lerl to ilw 
use of this bird in hcraldrv 
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which will later be feasted upon at leisure 
or fed to its ^oung. Doth yoofig and old birds 
have voracious appetites. It is a curtous 


mcriicval art as a .syniNil of rli.int;-, 
mother love and self sacrifice' 

The pelican is the largest of tli< 
web-footed birds. The roninv-u 
j)clican is extensively distiilmlol 
over the Old World, c5}>eci:U!y m 
S.E, Europe, and other spccK's aic 
found in Africa, Austialia and 
America. The r>clican's nrst is 
usually built on the margin of a 
Jake or shallow' river. an<l con.sists 
of a mound of rccxls lined witn 
grass. Its eggs arc chalky white. 

The birds arc highly wxiable, 
living ill colonics and fre^uen \ 
following a co-oiwrativc plan m 
their fishiSg. 

SdeaUfle Msmei. The pelican family 

The common 

pelican h otwcrotalus . 

PEUOll. pe'Uon. A moui.tam 
•n Th««Jy. Greece, which figures m » ce^ 
br&ted According 

giants beap^ Pelion upon Ossa. 
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mountain, in an attempt to reach Olympus, 
the home of the gods. Pehoii was the abode 
oi Chiron, the Centaur, who livxd in a cave 
near the summit. The Argo (.see Argonauts) 
v^as built from wood taken from PcUon's 
slojies. The mountain lies between Volos 
(the ancient lolcus) and the cast coast, and 
Its highest point is 5340 ft. alx)ve the sea. 

The modern phrase, “piling Pelion upon 
0 ^sa,“ means adding difiiculty to difficulty. 

PEXLAGRA, pel lag' ra, or pci lay' gra. 

A n(^n-cf»ntagious disc'ase, U lievoil to be due 
to Si»nM' deficiency in the <liet Pellagra is. or 
was, prcNalent among the p<><ircr classes 111 
Italy, parl.s ol I rauce ami Spain. Pg\pt and 
ll,c Southern United Statr■^ Wlien first 
'Ntudied. it was noted that a one-sided diet, 
(.onsi-ting < hiefly f*f fat meat, dev ilalizetl 
molasses, and tofh e. was commonly 
i<,^<KKit<*d with its <K.currene^‘ 

Symptoms. Th<* prnuipal symplutns of 
]>• Il.igr.i meliule lassitude, disinclination to 
I \i !l oneself, nu ntal <k*pr('SMon. pallor, 
alternalmg witli < onstipati* ai. m- 
liojj, and nervousness, .ilong with a 
Ijiight red skin eruption resend 'ling siin- 
inirii, that apjx'ars c*n tlK‘ f<ite, neck, back of 
hands, forearms, It'ct tir other paits of the 
!. y.ly. I ln‘ tongue U'coines i( d and mnamed, 
i"d a bin iimg s<.'m>;Uion is fell dow n tlie gullet 
i lie emjition leaves a thu kt iicd. KuiglitM.ed 
•slon Untreated cases often end m insanity. 

]i is generally agreed that the adoj>ti< 3 n 
i>f a balarue<l diet containing plenty of 
Mtairim H. and removal from unhygienic 
' . I roundings will prevent |Hllagia 

PELOPIDAS, pi’l op' id as ( ^ -3O4 b c ) 

\ hero of 1 helnrs, asstxiiated with Jvpam- 
nii'iidas. Their united efloils made 
Uxadui for a lime the leading state in 
<.rcece Diivcn to Athens in 3S2 11 c. when 
the Spartan intlucncc iK'cainc supreme in 
Thelx-.s, Pelopidas in 379 returned at the 
head of a detcrmincil band, attacked the 
g.irrison, and comj)clled the Spartans to 
sui lender. He then set up a democratic 
form of government and wa.s for several years 
at its head. He organixcMl a Sacred Ikind 
among the young patriots, and this was of 
great help to Epaininondas at the Battle of 
Ivcuctra in 371 b.c. Pelopidas was killed 
while fighting against Alexander, a desjwt of 
Ihcssaly. See Hbaminondas ; Thebes. 

PELOPONNESIAN,/>e/ o pan ne' sAw. WAR. 
A contest in ancient Greece, waged between 
Athens and Sparta. Sparta, jealous of 
the fame of its rival, made use of every 
^PI>orlunity to stir up the Athenian colon- 
ists to revolt against the tributes dcmamled 
hy Athens, Finally, in 432 H c , when Athens 
aided Corcyra in ^ quarrel with its mother 
Corinth, Sjxirta sent Athens a message 
'hat It riihor must let all the Greek cities go 


free or must 6ght. Athens replied that 
Sparta should first set free its acquisitions in 
the Peloponnesus, and when Sparta refused 
the war began (431 b.c.). 

Sparta's plan was to ravage Attica and 
stir up revolts 


among Athenian 
colonics The 
jicoplc of Attica, 
at the advice of 
Pericles, look 
refuge uithm the 
Long Wails of their 
c 1 1 \ , w li 1 1 e t h e 
Athenian fleet and 
army were sent to 
ravage the Pelo 
jwmne'iicin coasts, 
a n d thus they 
avt)ided incH-ting 
the Spartans m 
ojxm battle Tins 
]»lan w<irke<i well 
lor Athens until a 
plague Icil uj^on 
the t ity and ;>wept 



awav moie than 
one -fourth of the 
jHjpulation Per- 
icles was among 
thoM who died, 
and there was n(> 
one cajwble of tak 
ing his plai e 

'I h c t u r n i n g - 
j>x)int in ti.e war 
was the At lie man 
c X p c d i t : o n I o 
Sicily, w'”.' h ended disastrously for .Athens 
in a great !-ea tight m the harkiur of Sv racusc 
(413 B.c). In 405 BO., the last Atlieman 
fleet was destroyed at Aegospolaim. and in 
the iKwt year, the city of Athens sur rendered. 

Sec GkLIX'I- . Pl.klCLES, Sr.SRTA. 


>11 DAI LU»s 

Ksui'd atier tl»e defccit of 
the Alhcnla^l^ iii 413 bc , 
III** obrerit h.is a h*.*ad o( 
.Vrelhusd surrouridf'd hy 
cioiplans and Ihi* fe\'er%e 
•-huvi^ Victoi\ riin\nu»K a 
• hatjorecr. >« a suit 

of armour 'I In Atht-nian'^’ 
armour w nw f n pnzes 
in Ihc fi‘s>!»v.d rouijnrmur- 
at 

I'kUo iSrihik Muirum 


PELOPONNESUS, pd 0 pon nc' sus. The 
ancient name of the southern ixinnsula of 
Greece. In medieval times the region was 
callctl Morea. l)ccausc of its resemblance to a 


mulberry leaf (genus Aforusj, and it still 
bears that name. It is seyvaratod from the 
mainland by the Corinthian and Saronic 
gulfs (the latt'T now callevl the Gulf of 
Aegina), with a connecting link in the narrow 
Isthmus of Corinth. In ancient days, the 
Peloponnesus w’as divided into six ilistncts — 
Messenia, Argolis, I^conia, Fhs, .Xrcadia and 
Achaca. Among these states alnmst j^er- 
IKiual war was wagcil until the Koman 
conquest in 146 P.r. See tiRtici:, Pf.i.u- 
i'ONNfcSi.\N War. 


Derivation. 1 hr name “ rclop*innrMi> ” lomo fri-m 

ihr f.rcek and ncsos, nw^nmg tlie ‘ isljnd of 

!Vlnj>5.” ($ct* Ik tors, overleaf). 
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PEL0P8, pe* lops. In Greek mythology* 
the son of Tantalus. Tantalus at one time 
gave a feast to the g«x)s, and served his son 
Pclops as the chief disli. The gods, however, 
reco^izing what was sot before them, de- 
clined to cat. and restored Pclo|>s to life. 
He married Htppodaniia. and was the father 
of Atreus and Thyestes. The Peloponnesus 
took its name from Irm 
PELVIS. A strong l>ony cavity, lying 
directly below the abdominal cavity and com- 
municating with it (see Abdo.u£n). It holds 
tliC organs of excretion and reproduction, 
and its bony structure serves as a support for 
the spine and as a source of attachment for 
many of the la^e muscles of the back and 
abdomen. Pelvis is tJic Latin for basin.'* 
a term which aptly describes the shape of this 



TELVIS 

I. Sacnim. 3. Iliac Crests, j Cotyloid cavities. 

cavity. The front and side wails are formed 
by the two hip bones, which arc so irregular 
in shape tliat anatomists have named them 
the ossa innarntnaJa, meaning bones without 
a name." In the back is an opening between 
the hip bones, which is hllcd in w’ith a 
triangular bone called the sacrum ; the 
sacrum lies below the lowest vertebn and 
above the coccyx, or tip of the spine. On each 
side of the pelvis is a socket for the articu< 
lation of each of the thigh bones. The whole 
pelvis, thus, is support^ upon the two legs. 
The floor of the pelvis consists of strong 
muscles and connective tissue. 

PEMBROKE AJO) If OiriGOlfERT. The 
founder of the line was Roger de Montgomery, 
"literally foremost among the conquerors of 
England."' His fifth son Amulf was created 
first Earl of Pembroke. Roger was cousin to 
William the Conqueror, equipped sixty ships 
towards the invasion of England, and fought 
in the Battle of Hastings. He is mentioned in 
Domesday Book as one of the five principal 
penoos in the country. His son AmUf b^t 
the Castle of Pembroke about the year 1090. 


Twelve years later he led the rebellion against 
King Henry I. and married a daughter of 
Uurchadh. King of Leinster, whose aid 
against King Henry he secured. In 1138 
the Pembroke earldom passed to Ricliard de 
Clare, called "Strongbow," made Hereditary 
Marshal of England. He in 1170 succeeded 
to the Kingdom of Leinster. In 1189 the 
then Earl of Pembroke bore the Cross with 
Sceptre at the coronation of King Richard I. 
and in 1213 was witness to the Charter 
granting England and Ireland to tlic Popes. 
He wras Regent of England in 1216 and 
Marshal of England at the coronation oi 
King Henry III. His son William succeeded 
to the earkloni in 1219. and was one of the 
twenty-five Barons who were guardians of 
the Great Charter (June. 1215). He was then 
made Receiver of the Exchanges of All 
England. In 1235 GiIIxmI Marsliall. who 
married the I^dy Margaret, sister of Alex- 
ander II, King of Scotland, was in jxjssessiaii 
of the Pembroke Earldom. He met his 
death at a tournament. William dc Valence, 
half-brother of King Henry III, was crcatixl 
Earl of Pembroke in 1251 ; the Plantagcnet 
Humphrey of l^ncaster bore the title lu 
141^ ; in 1452 it jwssed to the Tudor Jasper, 
second son of Owen Tudor and Queen 
Cathenne, widow of King Henry V. William 
Herl>crt. held the title in 1468, was 

beheaded in the following year, and in 1478 
the title j>a.s!»cd to Edward Plantagenet, 
clde^st son of Kinged ward IV, He was also 
created Earl of Chester, Prince of Wales 
(26th June, 1471) and Duke of Cornwall 
(17th July. 1 471), and succeeded to the Crown 
as King Edw^ard V on 9lh April, 1483 
Anne lloleyn, one of King Henry VlII's 
wives, crowned Queen of England, ist June. 
*533. beheaded 19th May, 1536. was 

also Marchioness of Pembroke. Since 1551 


the Earldom has been held by the Herberts 
The present Earl is Reginald Herbert, also 
Earl of Montgomery, Baron Herbert of 
CazdiE. Baron Herbert of Spurland in the 
Isle of Sheppey. and Daron Herbert of Lea 
He is Hereditary Visitor of Jesus College. 
Oxford. In the World War he served with 
distinction. His son and heir, who was boni 
in 1906. has been Equerry to the Duke 0 
Kent since 1935. The first of this line was 
WUliara Herbert, ertated Baron Hcr^bert o 
Cardiff. loth October, 1555. ® 

Pembroke. He rogrried Anne, sister 01 


Henry VIIPi last wife, 
MBROKEfiHIBE. The most westerly 


ounty of South Wales, with an area <> 
oi ooi acres, and g population in 193 


Futurm. The ““"‘X, "m"? 
evd, with « precipitoo* end ritiing 

ndented by numerou* bays 



rUIBKOKKSHIRI 

I^nWoko Ca«tSc. a. AbcrcMlla, M«r Trevtnc y St. Uavid'f Cathedral. Tl»ts ancient and 
(beautiful church wai ooce Ihc orcitrc of ririigion tn Wales. 4 Trcvine 
Fk^itot ' 
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headlands and islands. The long narrow 
inlet of Milford Haven all but divides it into 
two parts, from cast to west. The only 
mountains, the Mynydd I^cscelly, form a 
small range in the north, where the greatest 
height reached is i7Goft. The principal 
nvers arc the Tcifi, which fonns the northern 
border (famous for salmon fishing) and the 
rivers Nevern and Cleddau. rising in the 
Prescelly Mountains. The latter soon divides 
into the Eastern and Western Cleddau. 
\\ Inch form two distinct ri\ ers, emptying their 
waters into Milford Haven, a considerable 
distance apart. In contrast with the re- 
niainder of the county, the river valleys arc 
fertile and provide the best soil, and in some 
parts jiKKiucc an almost trojncal vegetation. 
The climate is mild and salubrious, and the 
rainfall low, esi>eciaJly on the coast, where 
it is only 30 to 40 in annually 

History. A rough Imc drawn east to w'cst 
through the centre of the county divides the 
Enghsti south from the Welsh north. In the 
south, settled in the twelftJi century by the 
Flemings, linglish i.s spoken ami the place- 
names are English ; and the history of the 
two races since that time is one of harmoni- 
ous fusnm. but rigid division, which has won 
for South reinbrokcsliirc the name of 
'‘fjttlc England beyond Wahs ()l the 
early history of the county, known as 
Ihjmetia, or m Welsh Dyfed, little js known 
It vvas certainly conqutr<*vl by the Romans, 
though few traces of their occupation remain, 
l:>e yond coins and a small sl^^tiou near Haver- 
fordwest in the fifth centurv the county 
fell under tin.? dominion of the houst.* of 
Cunedda, an<l it is to this house, with the 
lineage of which Saint David is asscKia- 
led, that the C hri.stianizalion of the c^miity 
was due The remarkable racial division of 
south and north was begun as early as the 
fifth century by settlement of Scandinavians, 
and later carried on by continuing Norman 
families. The Flemish .settlement is usually 
dated 1107, Haverfordwest became their 
centre and, in addition to numerous Flemish 
place-names, they have left their mark in 
dialect, customs and facial character. Tlie 
twelfth century, about which wc know more 
owing to the chronicles of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis (a native of the county, liorn in x 147), 
is remarkable for the conquest of Ireland, 
in which Pembrokeshire men played a 
notable part. To this period belongs, too, 
the building of the Cathedral at St. David's, 
and of many famous castles. The turbulent 
struggles of the fifteenth century between 
the native Welsh Primes against their 
Norman overlords, which ended with the 
supremacy of the Marshals, was followed 
by a century of peace, which the dramatic 
rising of Owen Glendower did little to disturb. 


The constitution of the county as a siurv 
on the English iruxlel by licnry \Mli 
may be said to have closwl a nietlicval 
palatinate system. Alone in all Wales, 
Pembrokeshire decided for Parliament in 
the Civil War. 

Occupations and Industries. Fishing and 
agriculture are the principal occupations 
though there is a little ccwil inining in Wnj 
south. I'hc fishing is the most iinjx>itaul n; 
Wales, the main jvort liomg Milford ll«i\» : 
Milk, live?.toc:k, l)ulliT and cereal.^ fonn tit 
main agnrnltural prislnce, more baikv U 11-, 
grown than ni anv oilu i W’elsh countv I 
growing of >ugar bi-et and early iK>Lat<Hs .1, 
sheltercxl valltvs is of niiTvasmg mijKiit 
anco 'I'hc flaimcd nuUistry, once nnpoit.i'it 
stiH suiMves at N.ubrrth. I l»c South W.i ' 
coalfields continue into the county and, nn’.j! 
recently. ctAil was innu'd and slnpix'd fo 
Milford, but tin- seams arc fanltcd and inimm 
difficult The tinjvlate and iron and si-t’ 
industries h.ivc Imidied 

Communications, i ha :><.? arc, on Uh' 
poor. The nuiin f’/:eat Wesbnn Iv'.olu i 
line touches the tounty at hd^iji^uard wi'.i 
th«: Irish Mail ICvpus., but apait lo in l i, 
the county is mainly st 1 ved bv brain 1; [in- ' 
Though still roiigii m j'laees the roads h,- . 
lieen rnncli inipiovetl 

Antiquities. The mam ml' rest oJ n-. 
county js formed bv its Ime castN *>. h 
are very nuiiicious, and its deanat. ■ 
churches. bT»nian remains aic ne-tal-!.’ hw, 
though there e; a small station iif ai Ilaoi 
fordvscsl. at Ainbleslon J he T* in s- : 
Peninsula, west of l-islignaid atul 


alxjunds in tumuli and other j>r<neaii: 
antiquities. CH particular intiuest i- I'at'.n 
Castle, at the meeting of the h.a d ai.-l W i 
Cleddau; of the thirteenth cintnrv', lojp. h ' 
by William dc Ihcton, it has nevii I-m-. 
dismantled and has iK-eii ever juM.e 1 
continuous occupation by the (Uic fuinl, 
On the south coast are remains as-ociat'. 1 
with Saint David - his molhci'.s chajH.I u* 
Cacrfai Ray. the saint’s traditumal bat hint.' 
place, and nearby the ruined (.M'lp’l Mina:', 
tlic cha[>cl of Saint David s c(»nfe MT, S<iMit 
Justinian. Nearby is the tradition, J 
of the legendary Kbman camp of Memwii 

The twdflh-ccntury Cathedral at .St UavK.^ 

a village of some t^oo inhabitants and tn’ 
smallest cathedral City in U»c kmpl ’^n- o 
considered the finest church in VN'nIcs 
The county scat is — , 

Haverfordwest, a Municipal Iknougli 
6113 inhabitants ( 19 . 30 - 
railway line with Milford Haven, 
centtf? of "Little England ' Df 
twelfth-c»!ntury castle, built by the 
Earl of Pembroke, the 
kcirp remain There is a thirteen 
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church. The County Assizes arc held at the 
town, which is a busy marketing centre. 
Havcrforduc'st (x:cupics the unique position 
of Ix'ing the only complete County of a Town 
in the country. Various charters jirior to 
the reign of J^enry VIII had given Haverford- 
west County ix)weis, but to make tlic matter 
fK yond dispute, m the reign of the nionarcli 
mentioned an Act of Parliament was passed, 
reciting that “ whereas there had been twelve 
counties in Wales, there .sliould now be 
th-rteen and the Town of Haverfonlwcst 
should lx: that tliirtcenth*' county. Other 
lounties of towns in Circat Ilritain are 
(lefn lent in sonic re.sf>cct, but Haverfordwest 
l.as ns ow n Assi/»'s, its own Quarter Sessions, 
n-. own High Sheriff, its own Under-Sheriff, 
and until letenlly had its own Ixird 
Lieutenant 

During the eightc< nth rentiiry Haverford- 
west was a leading seap<jrt. and a relic of its 
luqvirtaiK.e is the fact that even to-day the 
Mayor is Admiral of the Port. 

(’>»»,• - •’?|x>rlant towns arc-— 

J\mbfoke, a Municipal I^orough, with a 
]Mjj)ulatinii of ii,cK>8. Originally a walled 
t*./wn. little remains of the walls, but Pcin- 
liK^kc Castle on the River Pembroke is 
remarkable, both for its situation over a 
natural cavern and for its go<x1 state of 
{ircscTvalion. 

Mtl/ord linveu, an Urban District, with 
10.116 inhabitants (1931), has lost its 
importance with the decline of shipping in 
ScHith W'ales. It is now the centre of South 
Wales fishery , in the Middle Ages and up till 
the nineteenth century it enjoyed the greater 
distinction of l)cing a royal dockyard It is pro- 
jvjsod to .set up a Government factory on the 
Haven, -supplementary to Woolw ich Arsenal. 

Tcfiby Municipal I^rough, 4108 inhab- 
itants (1931), is sometimes referreti to as the 
“Naples of Wales.” Once a flourisliing sea- 
port. and a walled town, it is now' a popular 
seaside resort. Caldey Island, sonic two miles 
south of Tenby, has, with interruptions, 
liecn the home of monks since the sixth 
century. There is now a Cistercian abbey 
on the island. 

Fishguard and GoodwUk, an urban district 
with 5240 inhabitants (1931) is the harbour 
for the Fishguard -Rossdare and Fishguard- 
Cork Irish mail and cargo service. 

PEKOaCAK, pfm" ik an. A North Amcri- 
Indian name for a food prepared by 
drying and pow'dcring the lean meat of the 
buffalo or deer. This was then seasoned with 
licrrics and stirred into boiling fat, after 
which it was dried in cakes. 

PEN. ^forc the invention of the steel 
pen, various instruments were uvid for 
'^ting. The Homans used a stylus, made of 

me or metal and pointed at one end, for 


engraving characters on tablets of wax. 
Some people painted letters with a fine 
Imish, as do the Chinese to-day. Pens made 
from reeds were used for writing with ink 
oil papyrus (which sec) ; later, it was dis- 
covered that better pens could be made from 
the quills of certain birds, such as the goose, 
the swan, and the crow. The 1 -atin w'ord for 
quill was penna or penne, and from this we 
derive the names pen and penkm/e. 

Steel Nibs. The manufacture of steel nibs 
by machinery was begun in England between 
1S20 and 1830, 

Cast steel of the best quality is used : it 
reaches the manufacturer in the form of Ihiii 



POCKET PEK 

Qiiitl pen and ink-well over two huodred years old. 
PMo: L'.«> U. 

sheets about 6 ft. long and 17 in. wide. The 
plates are cut into strips which are placed in 
air-tight boxes and heated to a dull red, then 
allowed to cool slowly. These strips axe then 
rolled to the required thickness. 

Pens called blanks are cut from the strips 
with dies. The hole at the l>asc of the nib, 
and the lateral slits, axe then cut wdth 
another die. After a second heating, the 
pens arc rounded into shape in a press. 
Tempering is done by heating the nibs to a 
bright red and immersing them in oil, then 
rolling them in cylinders over a charcoal fire. 
The nibs and steel holders are polished by 
rolling them for several hours in a barrel of 
ground iron, and then in another of sawdust. 
The points an* next ground to make them 
write smoothly, and finally the slit is cut in 
the point. 
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OtlMr VaiietiM of Pens. GoM nibs, which 
are made in much the same way as steel nibs, 
are valued especially because of their dura- 
bility and nexibility. The expense of manu- 
facture lias been lessened by the substitution 
of iridinm for diamonds and rubies in makinK 


V-., ' -I:..- 


The ancient Egyptians discovered that lead 
would mark papyrus (which see), and they 
used it for such a purpose many centuries 
ago. The Romans also knew of this pecu- 
liarity of lead, and they made small rods of 
it which they used for marking and writing. 
Then a substance that made a blacker mark 
was found, and it was called UacA Uad. This 
lubstancc was grapAite (which see), and for a 
long time it has been used for the "'leads’' 
in so-called lead ixmcils, tliough it contains 
no lead whatever. 

MinolaetiiTe. The ordinar>' pencil of 
commerce consists of a tinv rod of graphite 
mixed >\ith pipe clay and enclosed in a 
wooden ease. When received at the pencil 



tip® foe the points. Such tip® area wohec^ 
against wearing on the points. Cold luo® 
used in fountain pens, which have in Um 
bolder an ink barrel that feeds the point 
automaticaUy. Tlie stylographic » » 

variety of fountain pen in which a n^le 
at the end serves as a valve to *^***J* 
the ink when the point is pressed on the 

^^rarALSEBVlTODE. See Imthiomuw. 

PER'AHCE. A sacrament of the Roman 
Catholic Church (which sec), 

PERANOe See Stkait® Setixe- 

mekt®. 

FEEATES. » y ' See Laku ako 

PEHATES. . , t t a 

rWClL Originally, a stick of lead. 


Ir^cr. C 


ik fooarram rsus 

I Om b«iel to ‘^*7* terrfb 

L. iSStaE caps 
, plain® ttM alh and funnel. 

m* it 



>. GriikUnc mpbit# lirto 
removlnf pol^ ttom < 
«-trried aw«y o«i a alow 


lumiio matt 

ft figw rl iHt la plaitk form btiac prated iftto ttickt. }. Mtchiae lor 
mftchioft. y Cokmrlnf mac^. P*2fP* “* 

wyr whSt dnrteC- MftchiDe lor i^jiopfaf the tetteriof. 
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factory* the graphite is ground and separated* 
according to its degree of fineness* by being 
floated in water in a series of tanks* so 
arranged that the water flows from the top 
of one tank to tJjo next below it. The 
coarsest graphite settles in the first tank, 
the next grade in the second, and so on until 
the finest grade is reached. 

The scx'cral grades of graphite are used in 
{pencils of varying fineness. Kqual part.s of 
clay and graphite make a hard p<'ncil. An 
ordiiiar}' jx'iicil has seven parts clay to ten 
parts graphite. \ soft pencil has a still 
larger proportion t^f graphite. 

The wockI of tfic chcaj^cr kind,'* of |>cik'i1s 
is pine : in tlie better kinds it is red tedar amt 
rodwocKl. It IS first gnxived, and the strips 
of lead laid in the hollow; another piece is 
then glued ui>on this and the whole is rounded 
in a S|>ccial machine. 

The leading countries in the manufacture 
of lead |H.mcils are Germany* England, and 
the United Stales 

Other Pencils. Slate jxincils arc made of 
soft slate and may l»o incased in wood, but 
naost of them arc small rods of slate. Col- 
oured pencils are made by mixing colouring- 
matter with clay or wa.\ and enclo.sing the 
pencil in a wooden or a paper case. Pencils 
for marking on crockery or glass arc made of 
wax* coloured with lamp-black or ivory black. 

Pencils with a cii.se of metal or bakchte 
and a means for pro^nrlling the lead have 
come into wide use, 

PENDA. A king of Mercia (which see). 
PENDANT. In architecture, an ornament 
lianging from the ceiling or the pillar of 
a building. Pendants usually hang from 

\*aultsordomes, 
but in wooden 
buildings, they 
may hang from 
the rafters or 
girders. In 
some buildings 
having the roof 
supported by 
arches* they 
hang from the 
rsuDAKT arches. 

Pen d an t s 

constituted a spectaP feature of ancient 
Oriental architecture, cspoctaUy that of 
the Indians, Perstans and Saracens, who 
osed richly carved stone. Tbev were intro- 
d uced into Europ e in the Middle Ages. 

FENDEVnVE, pen den* tw. The triangu- 
lar segment of an hemispherical dome* 
fooned by arches extending from the four 
pillari upon which the dome rests to the 
drcomlerence of the drde formed by cut- 
ting o€, as it were* the top of the dome. 
From this smaller circle as fonndation* 



the highest part of the dome rises.. The 
pendent i VC, derived no doubt from simi- 
lar structural 
expedients in * 

Sassaniati Per- 
sian arcbitcc- 

tiire, Ixxiame a....: , ■ 

one of the chief , . < i 

characteristics ^ '7^^ 

of Hyzantine ^ ^ « 

arch i lecture. ny ^V\] 

Excellent ex- 

ainples of thi.s ' ' i i i 

feature arc 

seen in the : > 

mosque St. (a) 1 I'mli nliy 1 )>i|t, «{ init-v 
snow C(*MipIt'tii)n .’i vin.f., . 
Soi'lii.1. Con- m‘u,i,iic 

stanlinople, 

PEN'DULUM. A ueighl .sti suspv uded as f 
swing freely in response to tlie jitill of gra\ il\ 
The movements of the penduhiin to arifl 
fro arc called vibrations, or o\( tlltiiions. aii^i 


(rt) IVmli nliN*' «{ iinr 

SllOW L‘(*MlpIt'tli)n .’I . 

"i^lj Ut tnic 





the path it traverses is called th<‘ arc i 1.' 
time occupied in passing ovei tlu^ .-irL ks tlie 
period or time 

f>f vibration or ^ 

oscillation. In A 

l*'ig. I, the / \ 

motion of the / \ 

jxmdiil uni from / \ 

c to & or from / ^ 

c to <f and back / v 

again to c is a / \ 

stnple vibra- j \ 

/»(>«; the mo- j \ 

tion from c to j j 

b, across \o d, / ! \ 

and then back / | \ 

again to c is a / j \ 

double vtbra- / \ 

Hem. Tlie am- j \ 

phUtde is the jC 

axe b cozed, ox 111 I—ll-jr.' ( 

the angle b a c 
or c a d. Since 

the pull of gravity is greater at sea level anJ 
at high latitudes (the acceleration of gravit) 
increases from the eq^uator toward the jiolcs, 
and decreases from sea level upward). i)cn- 
dulums vary, as to time of vibration, acconl- 
ing to situation. The shorter the pendulum, 
the more frequent ate the vibrations, if the 
amplitude remains t|e same. 

There are foot Ifws of the pendulum, 
stated as follows — • ^ ^ / 

f . The time of vibration is independent oi 

the mass. ^4 

2 . In the same pendulum, all vibrations 
■mall amplitude arc made in the same time- 
t. The time of vibration vanes <^^rccti> 
u the .qiwre root of the length. A 
ooe-ni^h the length of another will vibrate 

three times as fast. 
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4. The time of vibration varies inversely 
as the square root of the acceleration, or 
force of gravity. 

In general, the time of vibration decreases 



FIC. 2 


ab. the pendulum is moved from the c<juator 
toward either pole, 

1 he simple or ideal pendulum, a weight 
su^jK'nded from a thread (shown in a. Fig. 2), 


Muld not used for a clock, because the 
thread would not be stiff enough to set in 
motion other portions of the mechanism A 
practical ixndiilum. tliercfore, is usually of 

flattened bob supported by a rod, with a 
^rew l^Micat 1 the bob to adjust the length 
of the i>enduluiii. Ihc pendulum is lengUi- 
cned when the clock runs too fast Ind 
shortened when it runs trxi slow. 

evoi'n ? pendulum tends to 

expand siiinnicr and .shorten in winter 
clocks knoMii as legulaiots are supplied with 
so-called g,idi,o„ jicnduluins. consisting of 
seseral bi.iss and steel rods so attached that 
^me expand ujiward and some downward 
thus keeping tlie mean length constant (see c 
Fig. 2) In another device, the length is kent 
consL'int by the cxj)ansK>n and contraction 
of mercury >11 a cup which swings at the 
^d of llic rod. in place of the ordinary' weight. 

X i,0C- K. 


PENELOPE, / cJi cl' o pc A Grecian prin- 
cess who. according to the old legend, 
canu Hie wife of Odysseus about the same 
time that Helen, her cousin, was married to 
Menelaus. During the absence of her husband 
Ulysscu.s at the Trojan War. Penelope wa.s 
ix-rseciited by aspiring and persistent suitors, 
who endeavoured to convince her that the 
long absence of her husband meant his 
death. She succeeded in keeping them at a 
distance and in deferring her decision, tellmg 
them that as soon as she had completed a cloth 
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which slic was weaving, she woiikt give them 
an answer; luit each night she unravclleil 
what she liad woven during the day. 

PENEUS, pf iic' us. See Dapiink. 

PENGUIN, pe3i' gwirt A grou]) of short - 
leggc<i aquatic birds, unusual in ap|H*arancc 
and habit.s. found principally in Antarctic 
regmns. Penguins show a grolcstiiie resem« 
blance to little fat men in dress suits In 
the sea they swim and dive with great 
facility, catclung fish under water with east'. 
I'or life in the water, they have <leveloiH*d 
s}x^:ial adaptations, their wings Ix'ing usctl 
as paddles ami their feet as projx'llers. 

On land the birds are handicapjX'd. Their 
legs arc placed so far back on their IxKlies 
that they lia\'c a ludicrous, waddling 
walk, and the shortness of the legs makes 
them |X>or runners. Some sjxrcics crawl over 
the ground, using the wings as forefeet ; the 
wings liavc only ludimentary feathers, am! 
cannot In* lient, but assist the birds in swim 
imng and in sliding down snow' slojxis. All 
are flightless. I hcy come to land to bret'd and 
rear their young, and arc found mainly on 
small, rocky islands in far southern latitudes, 
though s<.>ine species frequent regions as far 
north as New Zealand, IJrazil and (he CajH' 
of G<xxl HofK' Penguins live in cohmics 
Sometimes the eggs arc laid in crude nesis 
of sticks, stones, and grass, sometimes in 
pebble nests on flic bare rocks The female of 
one species lays and inculMtes her egg while 
nesting on solid icc, keeping the egg In’tween 
her feet .ind abdomen rsiially but one egg 
IS laid 

The male shares with (he female in the 
work of hatching and rearing the young, 
w'hich need protection for many weeks. The 


])cnguins do not suffer from the low' tcnijicra- 
turc. a.s they are kept warm by a layer of fat 
under the skin. 

The largest i>enguin is the emperor, about 
3} ft. in height. Scarcely smaller is tlu 
Amg penguin, a closely related stxKiics A ver\ 
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Widely distributed s|v.'cK's ib the JJrlti O'l 
tlic Macquarie Kl.nuls, south of 'lasnuuM 
are fonrul the rouil prtn^utns 

ScieotiAc Namw. PniKUUks UI-mi;; lo tla- fin. I 
SpknttSitJa*- TIk* cinivroi »< .t 

hof^Uri; thr A. '1 lie AJe'lii 1 

Pygouehs AJfimf t ll»e rov.il, P.udvftU< SihUseh. 

PENINSULA, pen in' sn la A huui an 
nearly surrounded by w.itcr (onncLti) 
with the mainland, or continental ma.ss, uui 
be by an isthmus, but this is not necesvinl 
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the case. For example, the Iberian |K*niiisula, 
which comprises Spain and Portugal, jcjins 
bluntly on to the south of France . and Italy, 
another imixiriant peninsula, is largct^i where 
it joins the continental mass, in each nr 
stance the point of juncture is t«Kj wide to 
Ikj called an isthmus. A particularly 
example of an isthmus connecting a pen 
insula with the mainland is that of the 
Isthmus of Pei chop, a very narrow strip 
l>ctw'een the Crimea and Itussia proj>cr. See 


PENINSULAR WAR ( 1 S 07 14 ). A s.Tie<. 
of mihtar)^ campaigns fought in Spain h\ 
l^ntish troops, with some hclj) from Spanish 
and P<ntuguese allies, against the ro n.^h 
Portugal, faithful to her tra<iition ol fm iul 
slnp for Bnlain, refused to rc**gm/e ilu- 
Ik-rlin Decreets of Napoleon, uheoljv tin* 
liiitish Isles were declared to lx* in a •-t.ite of 
i^iockatle In Spain a great upirnig of the* 
]K<)plc Unik place, and Naj>ole<nr.s iautlu r, 
Jostpli. who had b<‘en put on tlie thrMin . 
was r’r.w, from the cajiital (.i«at 

Pritain dc'Cided to inter\cnc. and an 
(iition under \Vcllesk-> laiuied in IN»rliigal, 
which for the next si\ years sci\«‘d as llie 
luiM' of operat ions As Ifntish st a pA\ei was 
then unchallenged, naval cnrTiniuniratKuis 
were secure, while the I'rench had chuJh' 
land communications which were constant K 
liarasscxl by the Spaniards 'I he \nt*>nos 
of Wellesley over Na}K)Ieon‘s generals at 
Korina and Vimiera were folhiwed 1)\ the 
< onvention of Cintra and the e\acuati«./n <if 
Portugal by the French 

The campaigns w hich occupie<l the succr^i d 
mg years were fought mostly on Spanish soil 
Sir John Moore conducted a brilliant retreat 
NMth rearguard actions against Marshal 
Souli, ending with the victory of C\>runna 
^^herc Moore was killed (1809). In the same 
year Wellesley was victorious at Ta lav era, 
and ia recognition of his services was created 
Viscount Wellington. In 1810 he constructed 
a triple line of fortifications at 'Torres \'cdras 
to protect I\>rtugal from a dangerous thrust 
by Mass^na. A scries of successful battles 
and sieges IoUoMr*ed (Fucnte,s d Onoro, 
Albuera, Almeida* Ciudad Rodrigo. Badajos. 
Salamanca aod others)* and the French were 
gradually driven out o£ south and central 
Sjvain. 

The French armies were weakened by the 
Withdrawal of troops for Napoleon's dis- 
astrous Moscow campaign in the winter of 
toi2* and at the same time the guerilla 
'warfare waged on the French lines of com- 
muni<2.tion by the Spanish was intensified. 

\t pensive fell increasingly to Wellington, 
I is? I*^®**** Jo«ph Ooupaite at Vittoria 

K' ^ month later won the battle of 

Pyrenees and Invaded France. In April. 


1814, Marshal S<nilt was defeated at Tou- 
louse and Ihf war was practically over, 

A number of causes contributed to the 
succc-:,s of tin- i3iit:-li fcrcnce lias already 
K-en made to iluir sup(iir;r communua' 
lions, ami to tiu rldriculiM s of XajKdcon m 
having i(i tiglit on -.evt ral fnmts. There was 
di-s.sension Ixt^veen tlic JVench marshals. 
Soult and .Massena. and the j>(nert\ of the 
Spanish countryside made it impossible for 
the Trench aimie. to inamtam iliemsrht. 
by forct'd rt .laiMluais 'I battle tactics of* 
the iintish b.isid 11]>011 1! widr-lx tjejdovetl 
Ime. weic ^up. n-ji ii, i!jo,o (,{ lT(‘iich. 
vvho lehed npci tlic siiock of compact 
columns la ila- earlier ytars (jf the war 
Wellington had to aniijdam bitterly of the 
la‘-k (»f siij)j>(.:t fi4»ni tin* home g(jverninenl 
under iVri c\aj. win* kf j>t lain short of stores 
an<i I’.ior y I, lit under tiic minislry of 
l.ord Lucj )>•*<>} a innrc \jgorf*us ]»olicy was 
]*ursLied 

PENN, WniJ'v -171.S). I !s,‘ hniiid 

ti (*f the st.di of lkii!)s\ K ama in the r S.A 
and one of tli* l>c'sl known members ni tlu 
(Quaker ^<.ct Ptun 
was born in L< -ndc*!. , 

14th Octo' r, i <^4 t , 
the C)f ai’ l-,ng- 
lish admiral wlro 
Wd.s awa\ at sea so 
much that he had. 
no j>art rn sh,apmg 
hrs son’s religrons 
t raining In T\w, 
where William at- 
tended sol 4M>1 and 
lived wit’, his 
mother, li* hoy 
came strongly under 
the innnence of 
Ihintan nuHies of 
thought In iW'O 
Admiral Penn sent Ins son to Christ Church. 
Oxford, but the youth so disliked the ritual 
in the college chaix*! that he refus'xi to 
attend. an<! was fined in consequence. A 
Quaker, Thomas Toe. completely converted 
him to the Quaker Ixliefs, and he was sent 
down for nonconformity 

After a jx-mx] of travel in ITance and 
Italy, he again nut U^c and began to work 
actively in the Quaker cause. On account <d 
1 h 5 preaching and publishing of unorthodox 
views on the Trinity, he vvas imprisoned in 
the Tower of London for eight nu^nths 
There he wrt'te .Vo So Cfou)*. 

The death of Ins father in 1670 made Perm 
a wealthy man. but he continued his daily 
preaching, and once more uas confined in the 
Tower. In ib-s be IxMight from a Quaker 
a large j>art of Western New jersev . and 
found mcmlx-rs t*f the jxrsccuttxl sect so 
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eager to seek refuge there that lie [Petitioned 
("harloN II to repay in American land an old 
debt that had been due to his father. The 
King granted him the territory now coinpris- 
nig IVnnsylvania and part of Maryland, and 
ga\e him absolute power to rule it as he 
\\!:>hcd He opened the land to colonists, 
and they emigrated by Uioiisands A Frame 
0/ O'eivMimrn/, written by Penn as a cixlc of 
laus. IS still regarded as of the most 
ld)cial cliaxtcrs or constitutions ever issued 
1 lie princijicil town of the colony. Phita- 
tleli>lua ("City of llrothcriv l^jve"), grew 
with astonishing rapidity. 

When William and Maiv came to the 
tlirone, Penn found hiius^df sus|pccted of 
\ arsons plots against the Ooverninent. chief 
among whicli was a charge of attempted 
bribery m connection with pardons. I'or 
three years he was in hiding in Ixindon. while 
diss«^nsion aroused by other religious sects 
than Ins own thrcatenetl to rum the I’cnnsyl- 
\ania colony. In 1693. however, he was 
declared innocent of conspiracy, and in 1699 
he again visited Pennsylvania. He soon 
adjusted all troubles and wrote a constitu- 
Uon that was in use until the colony b<‘carae 
a stale of the Amcnain Union. 

In 1701 the plan of William III to declare 
Pennsylvania a royal province causer! Penn 
to return quickly to Limdon There false 
cKiirn.s for debts were prosserl against him so 
harshly that he allowcr! himself to be thrown 
into Idect Prison rather than pay them. 


When, in 1709. he was released through the 
aid of friends who made a compromise 
settlement, he no longer possessed the spirit 
of former days. In 1710 he suffered a stroke^ 
of paralysis, but lived until 30th July, 171S 

PENNANT. A narrow streamer or flag 
di-splaycd on vessels in addition to the flag 
of the nation, and carrying a special sigm 
ficance. A pennant decreases in width from 
the hoist to the tip Pennants on shij^s arc 
often used for signalling. 

PENNINE CHAIN. A mountain range m 
the North of England, extending loughlv 
from the Cheviots in Northuml:)erland to the 
X’allcy of the Trent. The north and south 
watershed formed by the chain dctcnnim s 
the courhO of all the large rivers of northern 
England. 'I he chain extends into the follow 
iiig counties: Cumberland, Wcstmnrlaii<!, 
Northumberland. l^ncashire, Yorkshire 
Cheshire and Derbyshire. The maxinuim 
Iieight is attained in the north at Cross I <11 
(2930 ft ) In the south there are numerous 
caverns in the limestone, and some ^ such as 
(iaping Ghyll and Ilcllan Pot -are omt 
350 ft. deep 

PENNSYLVANIA, f>en sti vay' nta One of 
the thirteen original states of the America.*. 
Union ; it has an area of 45.126 square mile* 
and a jxqiulatton (1930) of 9»63i,35o 

Over 67 percent of the jK>pulatiotns utImi , 
and two of the first ten cities in the Unib <! 
States arc m ^Pennsylvania — Philadelphi.i 
and Pittsburgh (which see). Other cttio^ 
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with over 50.000 inhabitants arc Scranton 
(M 3 . 433 ). («« 5 . 9 <' 7 ). Reading, Allen- 

town. Wilkes-Barre. Altoona, Harrisl>urg the 
capital (80,339), Johnstown, and I^ncastcr. 

Physical Feahiits. Pennsylvania may be 
divided into lour districts — the Allegheny 
plateaux at the west and north ; the Valley- 
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sUte’s leadership in the production of coal. 
I^actically all the anthracite coalfields in 
the United States are in Pennsylvania. The 
mining of anthracite increased from one ton 
a day in 1820 to about 140.000 tons a day 
in 1900. and the present output ranges from 
60.000,000 to 90,000,000 short tons i>cr year 
Two other great sources of fuel arc 

I petroleum and natural gas 

Iron ore, slate, clay, Inncstone, 
lime, gla.ss, sand and graxel an 
among the other inincraLs and pro- 
ducts of commercial irnpurtance 
Manufactures. The abundance of 
fuel am] raw materials, excellent 
means of transport, the availability 
of cheap lal>our and the p/oximity 
of markets, such as New York. 
Philadoljdiia, and Pittsburgh, have 
.V combined to develop the great 

manufacturing industries of Penn- 
syl\ aina 


niont region, crossing the centre and bending 
fast'''*/’’* *he Kittatinny trench, crossing 
north-cast and south-west in the south-east- 
rin quarter of the state, and the I’lCNlniont 
upland covering the south-east corner. The 
Allegheny jdatraux consist in the main of 
l)road-topi>ed ranges, intcisected by deep, 
nanow, steep-sided valleys. At the north- 
central part <)l the stale, these plateaux 
reach 2000 ft,, but decline in elevation to- 
\Kar(i the cast, west, and south-west The 
Inghest point reached is at Negro 


Steel is manufactured in great quantities, 
and there arc locomotive vorks. shipjards, 
and railway machinery shops 

In value of the prcxluct, manufacture of 
silk ranks second to iron and steel. To-day, 
the extensive manufacture of worsted, 
cotton, woollen and knitted goods, together 
with that of silks, makes Pennsylvania a 
great textile state. 

Pre-emincntlv a manufactunng state. 
Pennsylvania's list of industries is a long one. 


Mountain with an altitude of 3220 ft 

The Vallcyraont region is a belt 
from 40 to 60 miles wide, consisting 
of very narrow, even-crested ridges 
which rise from 1500 to 2000 ft., separ- 
ated by broad, usually fertile valleys. 

The Delaware River drains the 
eastern edge of the state ; the 
Sus(]uchanna drains all of the cen- 
tral and much of the northern part ; 
the Ohio, formed by the Allegheny 
and Monongahela. provides drain- 
age in the west. 



A^culture. Pennsylvania, especi- 
ally in its valleys, is generally more 
fertile than the other North Atlantic 
states. Cereals and hay are the most 
valuable crops. Maize is the roost 




important single crop. Wheat, oats 
and rye are also harvested in large 
quantities. 

The great mining and manufacturing 
c^tres famish a stes^y and profitable mar- 
ket for the dairy-farmers. There are large 
orchards growing fruits of many kinds near 
the cities. 

Minertls, Pennsylvania exceeds all the 
^^0 states in the value of its mineral 
l>roducts. This is due principally to the 
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Oorenunent. The constitution of 1S73. 
with a few amendments, is the present basic 
law of the state. 

l^egislAtive Departyncnl. The law-making 
body is the general assembly, consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives, 

ExecttUve Department. The power of 
administering the government is vested in a 
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Governor, Lieutenant-Governor. Auditor- 
General, State Treasurer and Secretary of 
Internal Affairs. >vho arc elccteti for four 
years. Otiicr ofticials arc ;ipjx)intcd by the 
Governor. 

Jtuitci in*. The judicial dej)artment con- 
sists oi a Supreme Court and a Superior 
Court, each having seven judges, and inferior 
courts. .All judges are elected by the people, 
Ihosi? of the Supreme Court for twenty-one 
years, ainl all otiicrs for fen years 

PENNY. A bronze Knglish com. equivalent 
to one-twelfth a slnllmg In a ]>ound 
sterling there are 240 j^'iinK-s, and each 
jx*nny weighs of a [^.uind Troy The 
1* nghsh jx'nny has had its present weight and 
metal since 1S60, w!»f*n hron/e was sub- 
stituteii for silver I he metal is an alloy 
containing cojijH'r (95 parts), tin (4 jiarts). 
and ranc (i part) 

The p<*nny is a \ery old coin, dating from 
Anglo-Sivxon tunes rntil the reign of 
Edward I. it was di.'cjilv l>roken into two or 
four e<]ual parts, thus giving halfjx'nnies and 
farthings (four things) Its abbreviation 
IS d., from its snnilarity to the Homan com 
d/^nanus (which see) A Geiman copjxr coin 
has a similar name, pfennig, and the tJnited 
State’s onc-cent piece is tomriionly called a 
penny. 

PENNYROYAL. A rnrdicrnal herb of the 
mint family, the leaves of wliich have a 
strongly pungent colour. The oil yielded by 
the plant is used in medicine for its stimu- 
lating projKTties. Ihc]>aralions containing 
<*il of pcnn>Toyal are used to drive aw-ay 


mosquit(x*s Its stem, which is brancheii 
and hairy, grows from 6 in. to lift, in 
height, and U'ars .small, purple floweVs tiuit 
bloom from July to September. IVnn>Toval 
is native to lCuroj>c, but there is a .similar 
s|>ecies III America, sometimes called “tick 
wwd.“ 

Scientific Ntmee. IVimvToyab licUmg lo the lamilv 
SttnthACMe or tlic Kiirojx^'ui Sfxc)c^ 1. 

^/ir«i/A<? pnUfiiutH. 

PENRITH. A Municipal Jkirough. llrlun 
District and market town of CurnlKThinJ 
with an area of 73S5 acres and a jxipulation 
of <>065 in 1931. U is an ancient inarkr! 
town, and chiefly deptrnds on trade with 1).( 
agricultural population and seasonal ttad 
due to the intUix of summer visitors. It l^.,r 
Ixrcn called tlic noithern gate of the Kngliw)i 
Lake District, and is situated 5 miles fi. m 
Idlswatci, and slightly farther from 
water J'he town is well known for it. 
literary as‘;cK lations with Wordsworth li- 
the courM‘ of the Ixuder warfare with which 
It has always 11 conncct(e< 1 . the Hattie oj 
riiffon M(K>r texd place near the town 
lK>undar)’. iVnnth (astle is the old furtie^s 
of the Nc\ille familv The disinantluu; 
Ix'gan at the end of the Great Civil \\\o 
(onsiderable portions of the original .stni 
turc and tfie moat remain lelatnely njta t 
Another house of gre^t histone interest 1- 
the Gloucester Arms Hotel, at one tun-' ■ 
residence of Richard fl I. St Andrew's Parish. 
Church IS of very ancient foiindatu;n I h« 
mas.sivc tower was built by Warwuk ’ tl.t 
Kingmaker," ami the church contain. 
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jwrtraits of l^icliard 111 atul his 
wife in stained glass, uhilc m the cliurcliyard 
is the celebrated “Giant's tlravc." 
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PENSION. A term (from the ricnch word 
of similar meaning, ultimately from 
pt'itsw. jiaymcnl) ajiplied to any gratuitous 
sum of money jwul t(.» a jH.rst>n at rcgul.ii 
intrr\als, although often the recipient has 
routribut<‘d to the fund from ^vhi^h lie 
IS eventually paui, e g nuiiucipal corjxira 
tions juy {>ensioiis to .suiXTannuated em- 
jiloyct's x\ho have conlrihulcsl to the schenu 
Xalions award |>ayrarnls to citizens who 
have given s^KfCial service of a kind that 
deserves recognition, or to their dcix-ndanls 
'dio may lx; in privation. In Britain these 
payments arc known as Civil List rensions. 
a charge on the Consolidated Fund, recom- 
mendations for the award being made by 
the First Lord of the Treasury. In som^ 
countries, aged persons arc supjKirtcd by 
regular pensions from the Government (sc'e 
Old-Agk Pensions). Widows and orphans 
of insured men in hritain arc paid weekly 
I^nsions. The payments made to those 
disabled in the World War arc referred to 
Pensions. Ministry of. 

Service P eniioai . In the ca» of the armed 
orces of the Crown, a jiarticular difficulty 
scs in tl»t the period of useful service is 
^ terminated by advancing age, and 


j>onsi**ns arc paid comparatively early 
Ihosc arc administered by the Air Ministry 
the Adnurally aiul the War Office. A sim- 
ilar position aiiscs in the ca.se of memb<;rs of 
the jKjlirc force Tlicsc .service pensions aie 
justified by the f.ict that although the recipi' 
tuts are comparatively young, yet they are 
r>ld enough to lif barreal from engaging in 
othi r than un-^killcii occupations, \\here then 
IS htth- jiro-p^cl nf aflvanreinciU f.ritu.isti\ 

IS ofliMi d;r<“(tt(l to those rases^ hr»\\t\rr. 
vvhcic tlie TMi-ipi of a i-en.ion cuabi's lli. 
piiiMoiur tn aic(j,t cmplc.MmMU at rate 
lo'.^er th.iii tke h';rm:rl 

rrnsmn^ pa\ab!»^. t<. civil sci\.jiits <.11 

retJiempninia\ In < as sc r\ ire jK-nsiuiis, 

but in thesf ( as/ . the) are not j^aid until the 
norni.d retiring agr, tluse pensioncis. tlu-r-. - 
fort\ <!/) not int/r IIk laliour market after 
rt'tiieuiviit It i'» genrralb Lf/nsuhied tliat 
tlie jiensioi'-, pa \ able to coil ;er\aiits are 
Ihtik^ in iinnil \\}i< n s.ilaiv •-■calts are draun 
up. tin s:4’.-r\' r.dcs bring 1 o\w.t than thc\, 
woi-Jd be if j-cnsion^ weie .ivailablr 

li.nba-i'' .in<] l(xril government offaxTs, 
b(a\e\(r, air n<)t the same category as 
( IV il sei \ anl > , thii: ]•< U'-Kuis are d' jiendcnt 
on a contribution tiv.varib' tbc sup>erannua- 
lion In I'd 

Pensions in Business. It when we hxik 

to llir bu''iiu S'- world, a>> di>lriUt from 
einj/loyiiH nt in tin public mumlis, that tlic 
jxxiM/.n j.roi*lem bixom<‘s acute* In liritain 
employers aic fat eel with the favt that onl\ 
t]it>’.« wlui come within the .scojk; of National 
InMiianre- ♦hose with incfittics of less than 
jHT a’o uin, except in the ease* of 
in.inual won when theie is no lirnit — 
liave Slate piovisjon for a jx'nsion -los 
j>er w«xk at the age of bs I’ninsuied workers 
CLininit chum a jx rmon until 70 yrars nf age, 
and then must undergo a mcan^ test (sec 
Ti Nsio.x's) fhu'., all non-inaiiual 
Winkers with s^danes of /250 or rnc-re arc 
left to tlieir own resources to j'lrovuie for 
old age. Sumo employers feel that they ha\e 
a moral obligation to lor.g-sorMCe einplosccs 
At one time it was the }>ractice to retain 
them in w’Oih long after the tune when they 
ceased to Ik' worth the salaiy paid them, 
but this practice is .s economically unsound 
a.s retaining old d obsolete machinery 
iHxause' adcHiualc provision has not l>een 
made hu- dejireeiation or replacement, aiul, 
morcoNcr. the retention of such employees 
Ktrs the way to tlie promotion of \oungei 
men. If. when tlie emplotoe Juvs nased to be 
of economic \aluc. the cmployei dev'ides to 
'“jx*nsK'n him oil, ' charge of tins nature 
may Ix'comc vcit oneioiis ^esiKVially if 
there arc a numl^r of ivn.siouers) should 
economic crmdilions Ixvoine adverse, and 
if bitnkiuplcy or liquidation ensue, .such ra 


PENSIONS, MINISTRY OF 




PENT8TEMON 


^ra/itf payments cease and the " pcnsionci '* award of |)ensions. and to hear complaints 
is left stranded. by recipients of tlie pensions. Pensioners 

Tlie establishment of a Pension Fund is a may, on application to the Minister, com- 

more satisfactory plan, and {payments into mute the weekly ptMision to a capital sum 

the fund by the employer can be considered PENTAMETER, ficn (am' e icr. Str 
as a charge against gross profits, just as Metre. 

provision is made for the depreciation of PENTATEUCH, pen' (a iuke. A tenr. 
machinery. The feeling of security which (Greek, *' five books") referring specifically i<> 

arises in the mind of the employee will react the first five books of the Old Testament, l>o 

to the Ix'iicfit of the firm, for a worker licvcd to have been originally one work 

assured of piovision for his old ago w'lll lx? Scholars now include a sixth book. Joslmn 

more content to remain iii l!ie service of one and call the whole the liexaUuch. Tlics<* okj 

employer. His health, Imi. not emlangercxl Scriptures were compiled from four differijni 

by anxiety for the future Valuable, t(K>. sets of docninonts. These are known as (i) 

is the spirit ol co-oj>cralion which is engon K, in which the Name of Cod is "J-J." (2) j. 
dered. labour turnover- a costly item in in which the name of God is Jehovah or 
production — is thus reduced Yahweb, (3) D. the lxx)k of l>t?utcroHorn\-. 

A decision to institute a pensions fuiul and (4) P, the Priestly Oxic. 
having been made, the ernplcncr inust make it is impossible here to dcscrilx! fully hon 
a choice between a contributory and a non- these arc interwoven. J is earliest, and 

contributory scheme. In tlic one ease the combined with M into a narrative called b\ 

worker makes a contribution to the fund critics JE The lx>ok of Pcuterononiy |i> 

from his wages or .salary, and dcK"S not leave is the T 3 ook of the 1 aw. found in the arcluvi i 

the whole of the amount tu found by the of the Temple in the time of King Josi.ih 

employer, as is done in the lum contributory This was inserted later into the JK narr.iluf, 

plan. A non -contributory plan obviously and P — the latest of the documents — rounds 

appeals to the workers, and ]>robably in the off the whole, 

long run causes more .s,itisfartion to cm- PEINTECOST, pen' U kosi, or FEAST OF 
ployce and employer 'Mie non contributory WEEKS. A Jewish festival cclcbratcvj as a 

scheme should Ix' made comlitional on the token of thanksgiving for the ingatbenn^j 

employee's taking out a jmIkv of assurance of the grain h.iivest, and also known as 

on his own life in order to make jnovision for tin* Feast of Harvest. It is obst'rvisl on D). 

his dependants in the event of lus premature fiftieth day after the Passover (whidi s«v * 

death. which marked me ojioning of the 

Few employers arc willing to conduct the 1 he name h'east of Weeks refors to its m - 

management of pension- funds. The actu- icncc seven wrecks a<t<*r the b<‘cond d.i\ 

arial w'Ork involved is reallv for the cxjxtI, the Pasmjver An ottering of two leaveni d. 

and so life assurance companies often take wheaten loaves was made for the community, 

over the administration. In ca.se of depre- and individuals brought offerings iifcorduiL; 

ciation of investments an<l lower interest to the abundance of their harvest (HmiIi’i 

rates, it is better that tlic fund shall be in onorny xvi. 10). 

the handsel a life office whose investments The Chnstian Pentecost, held 40 
arc 50 great that the income of the fund will after Easter, celebrates the descent of th( 
not be seriously endangered. Holy Spirit (Acts ii, 1-4). The name Whii 

See also Superannuation Schemes. Sunday, often given it, refers to the white 

PENSIONS, Ministry of. A seps^te garments worn on that day by candidates /< 'J 

Ministry of State, established by the Ministry baptism. 

of Pensions Act, 1916. to deal with pensions PENTLAND FIRTH. A strait sq'iaratnifi 
arising out of the World War. "Service" the Orkney Islands from the mainland ol 

pensions awarded to the regular fighting Caithness, from 7 to 14 miles wridc. Thera 

forces remain under the control of the an eastward tidal current which at tim^"' 
Admiralty, the War Office and the Air reaches 12 miles an hour, causing a 
Ministry, but pensions and grants on account of whirlpools and eddies. None the | 
of disablement in w'ar service, and pensions is the mam chandel u.scd by vessels paNsing 
and gratuities awarded to the widows and round the North <|f Scotland. The 1 on .i.n 
dependants of the fallen, arc administered Skerries have a li|hthousc. , 

by this Government Department, which also PENT8TEM0N, ste man, ^ 1 

provides medical treatment and vocational hardy and half-haTdy herbaceous ^ 
training for the disabled, l/xal War Pen- flower profusely. Many reach 4 ft- in 
sions Committees have been established in and if chosen witli care, they can i>c 
ail counties and county boroughs, and many to fill a corner of a garden 1 
of the large non-county lioroughs and urban variety of colour, as they white, 

districts, to make recommendations lor the of every hue excepting yellow, n u , 
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and crimson varieties arc , pcjpular. They 
thrive best in a rich soil, with a sunny 
situation, and can be grown either from seed 
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or cuttings. Most varieties are perennials; 
hybrids develop best if treated as biennials. 
The bell-shaped flowers cluster in crowded 
groups on spikes. Nearly all varieties fiow*cr 
from July until well into the autumn. 

Scientific Hames. The Pentstemoo is of the natural 
order ScropkuUrukCMU. Popular farden varieties 
•ire PenisUmcn barbatus, and P, C€ntmMmtki/oi*ms. 

PENUMBRA, pen um' bra, A partial 
shadow cast during an eclipse (from Latin for 





almost a shade *). In the accomi^anying 
figure the more lightly shaded portions show 


the iKnumbra. From the darker, cone- 
sha^ figure, rays from the sun (a) arc cut 
off by the mhuding body (t), and a total 
s^dow, tolled the umbra, results. If the 
ol>sc^cr IS within the penumbra, he sees 
a partial eclipse. If he is near the dark cone 
the obscuring body will almost cover the 
sun s disk : but if he is stationed near the 
outer edge of the jienumbra, the object will 
ap^r to encroach but little on the source 
of light. Sec Eclipse; Shadow. 

PENZ^’CE. A Municipal B^jrough of 
Cornwall, situated on Mounts Bay and a 
terminus of the G.W.R., 305 miles from 
Ix>ndon. It has an area of 3578 acres and a 
lX)pulation (1931) of 19.962. u is of import- 
ance lx)th as a market-town and as a holiday 
resf»rt. Since tlie fourteenth century' a 
market lias existed without a break, whilst 
tlic town’s mcor|>oration as a Borough dates 
from t’ e beginning of the scventcenUi cen- 
tury. The principal Uade carried on is in 
local market-gardening products, and in 
fiouers and fruit which arc shipped from 
the Scilly Isles. The fishing industry', thougli 
on the dtxhnc. is one of the largest in Corn- 
wall 


llic greater part of the town is modern, 
despite the antajiiitN of the site In Mounts 
Bay, howf'vrr. St Michael s Mount, the 
I-lngli*:!! counterpart of the French Mont St 
Michel; hics a long lustory. By tradition lhi.s 
was the Ictus mentioned by Diodorus, and a 
port of call used by Phoenician traders (sec 
Coknwail). In 1595 a force of Spanish 
soldiers landed and laid waste the whole of 
Penzance In 1646, again, after a brief siege 
the loAH was practically destroyed bv 
General 1 .iirfax. Its modern growth began 
when thi railway was built from I^ndon, 
thus making it a distributing centre for the 
whole of S W. Cornwall. 

PEONAGE, pr' on ayj. A system of en- 
forced labour formerly existing in the Spanish 
colonics in America, particularly in Mexico. 
The term is derived from the Spanish peon. 
signifying "day labourer," and ongmally 
refernx! especially to Indians. 

PEPIN, OR PIPPIN. The name of several 
ofticers, prominent in the early history of 
France, who l>ore the title of mayor of the 
palace, but had in reality the authority of 
kings. Pepin the Elder, who died in 639. 
virtually ruled the kingdom during the reign 
of the weak Merovingian king Dagoly^it I 
His grandson. Pepin of Heristal (died 714). 
was apixiintctl mayor of the p.ihicc over tlie 
eastern jvart of the kingdom only, but ftnally 
succ^Nxi^ in gaining control of the >^holc 
country. A natural son of Pepin of HensU! 
was the famous Charles Martel. The latter s 
stm, Pepin the Short, ruled from 751 to 
768. 
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Pepin the Short (71^ 768), hkc his pro- 
(lecc*ssnrs. l>cg<in hih c.ircx*r as mayor of tlu* 
palacfj. The i-Kx^plc had conic to rrc<^ni/.e 
llje utter feoblenoss of the Merovingian kings, 
and m 751 IVpin \>as able to dc[>osc King 
CJuldcric Eind haw JimiNcIf croNvncii king 
ife was the firsrt of the Car^dingian 
dynasty (s<30 CAROti.soi ANS). In two 
invasions of Italy, he overthrew the 
Ixnnbards IVpin was succeeded! by 
Ins son Charlemagne. 

PEPPER. The familiar black pep- 
pier IS the product of a trailing or 
climbing siirub cultivated in the 
Iiast Indies and other tropical rc- 
guins. The plant l>cars a small green 
l>err)' alx>ut the snee of a f)ca, which 
turn.s red on n[>ening The licrrirs 
are gathered just when they Ix^gin 
to change colour, and arc then 
cleaned, and arc dricil, either in the 
sun or Iicfore a slow fire. In drynng, 
the berries turn black, and when 
ground and sifted, they form the 
black pepper of commerce. 

White j^epfier is obtained from 
the rijie berries o( the same plant. 

These are hruisexi, then washed until 
freed from the pulpy matter and stalk, 
and finally dried. White ficpjicr. though 
it has a finer Aavour than black, is not 
so pungent. Ktxl pcpjxrr is obtair^ from 
species of capsicum (which see), and the so- 
caltef] Jamaica j>cpper (sec Ai.iJificz) from 
the pimento tree. 


The sharp, biting taste ol ordinary ? 
IS due chiefly to an .acrid resin and a biltc; 
oil. 


Scienti6c Kama. Tlie peppet 
as l*tpcracrar, Tw 


^ l.iiuily IS known t* 

_ ,, — ‘ srirntifir n,nnr i>i i! « 

htack I'mpper shrub is Ptpir 



IMAMTS fHOM WHICH SCACK fl.m R IS I’Kti 

PEPPERMINT. A ixircmiMl herb of du- 
mint family, cultivtilcil cxivnsivdv h 
pungent oil pnxluced in glands of tin* 

This oil. the widely used fiepiH-rnimt of 
inerce. is valuable medicinally arul ns n 
flavouring, preparations of it for 
of cfilic and Uiolhachc arc well no 
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Ml ritL"l IS also from llic oil. aiul is 

l»> it io Ihc iow 

jK'raturo comlilions whirli causr- the tiumiUioI 
to n vslalli/f IVpjK'iniint is us^/.i also m 
pcrfunic niul so.ij* uiaiinfarturc Thn oil is 
ohi.UTKxl liy Tiuans <ii jucssuro an».l distioa* 
t lori 

Tlu’ plant, \\lncli is native to laif^land. 
^:ro\\b fioin I to 3 ft luj^h. and lx ars smooth, 
sharp jxiinloii, oval U-aves anil small hiuish- 
white flowers It is cultivated in I'ligland 


.o <1 la \ Ar lolls jsirts of coiUimliiI 
1 ).( ( To’p IS tat Ml An;. list, jiisl 

1 * O’* rs open ] iir I'nilcd Mates 
snj/piA 'pent lix v xid’s lucd, 

SciPniiGr Nane. I'lr’i" l« 1 -lus 
irr»‘/.r'Mi. (or It- >n *. 

PEPPER TREE. A tree visually 

vi/e. so (ailed from its chislers 
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red berries. Pepper trees have no real 
connection witli the familiar spice plant. One 
species, a rapidly growing tree which reaches 
a considerable size, is cultivated extensively 
in California; other species arc common in 
tropical and sub-tropical parts of Atnmca. 

Scieatide Itame. Pepper trees belong to the cashew 
family. Anatarduium^. 

PEPSIN. A ferment found in the gastric 
juice, which has the prosier ty of converting 
proteins (tissue-building fo^s) into pep- 
tones. In chemical composition, it is not 
greatly unlike the ferment of saliva, ptyalin, 
but its effects are different. It acts in the 
presence of a weak acid, whereas ptyaltn 
responds better to a slightly alkaline medium. 
It is produced commercially by drying the 
mucous lining of the stomachs of pigs and 
calves, and is then used as a digestive aid by 
tliosc suffering from ailments due to the 
absence of hydrochloric acid. See Permen- 
TATiox; PnpTONTs. below. 

PEPTONES. In tlic pnxrcss of digestion, 
protein foods (such as lean meat, white of 
egg, peas and lieans) are acted upon by the 
fermicnt pepsin of the gaslric juice, and the 
ferment try^pstn of tnc jiancrcatic juice. 
These ferments change juotcins into com- 
pounds called peptones ; the latter have the 
lx>vveT to j)ass through membranes and so can 
be absorlx‘d from the alimcntar)* canal, while 
ordinary proteins cannot llic change from 
j>rotcins to peptones is mafic for the purpose 
of absorption, for in the walls of the intestine, 
the products of protein digestion arc recom- 
birnrd to form tissue-budding compounds 
that arc taken up by the blood-vessels and 
the lymphatics. See Digestion. 

PEPYS. p€eps» Samuel (1633-1703). An 
English ofhdal who is remember^ to-day 
mainly because he Kept a diary that is a 
classic. He was born 
in London and edu- 
cated at St. Pauls 
School and at Cam- 
bridge. Through the 
influence of Sir Ed- 
ward Montagu be 
was given a clerk- 
ship in the Navy, 
and subsequently 
was made secretary 
of the Admiralty. 
A few years later, 
Pepys was accused 
of sharing in the 
conspiracy to over- 
throw Charles H and the power of Ptot- 
estantism. The charge having been dis- 
proved, he was soon released without a trial 
and again given his office in the Admiralty, 
which he kept until tbSq, when William and 
Mary came to the throne. Thereafter be 



SAMUCL rtrvf 
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lived in retirement. Pepys gave to Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, a library formed, in 
l>art. of a large number of old English bab 
lads. He left memoirs of his cx})ehences in 
the Navy. Pepys may be regarded as onr 
of the greatest naval officials England has 
ever had. The results of his organization and 
reform were felt for over a century. 

In his Diary, Pepys chronicles events as 
he saw them during nine years of his active 



rtrvs* iiuusc, hr^mtton 
rhoio. Wkttnfy. 


life — from 1660 to i 06 <> — with an lioiu*si\ 
exactness of detail,’ and an uncoiiMioii 
humour that make it unicjuc m world Ijtrm 
tine He not only deals with events in th* 
reign of Charles II, but with {)ers<'n.il 
dents in his own life, wliich make it v(*i\ 
evident that he intended the Diary for jjiiii 
self alone. He not infrequently jxirtravs 
himself as an ixlious, greedy, cowardlv 
individual. Despite his many faults, m Ins 
unconscious manner he also reveals act*', oi 
kindness and generosity. His woik at tie. 
riav'3' office gave him great opjiort unity fo? 
keen observation in the world beyond 
home, and his comments and fund of anec 
dotes make up a human dcKumcnt of lart 
vitality. 

The diary was written in small handwTitiim 
in SIX volumes. He used a system of short- 
liand, which he amplified by his own charac 
ter inventions and by using foreign Ian 
guages. The manuscript was deciphered by 
John Smith. Rector of Baldock in Hertford 
shire, lictwecn 1819 $nd 1822; the first am. 
partial edition was edited by Richard Nevilb 
Gnffin. The standard edition, in nine vol 
umes. IS by H. B. Wheatley, with a supple- 
mentary volume of Pepyriana. 

FERA^ pair* u. Constantinople’s foreign 
quarter, iee Constantinople. 

FEBAK. perrahk\ One of the four gov 
eminent* of the Kederatod Malay i>tates 
(which see), , „ 

PERCENTAGE. The process of computing 

by hundretiths (loitin prr, by; 
bundled). The •ymbol for "per cent » /»■ 
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Percentage was in use in centuries past. 
Reckoning so many out of 100 is a simple 
method of designating parts, proportions, 
relative values, etc., and is now much used 
in statistics. 

PERCEPTION. NVlicn the reader looks 
at the book in front of him, he receives certain 
visual impressions of colour and light and 
shade having a certain form. But his experi- 
ence IS more than mere sensation. The sen- 
sations convey meaning, a meaning that is 
derived from all his past experience of 
feeling, handling and dealing with books. 
This special sensation " constitutes the 
j>crccption of the object. Sec Illusion; 
Se.vsatio.v. 

PERCEVAL, Spencer (1762-1812). Prime 
Minister of Kngland under George III, he 
was educated at Harrow School and Trinity 
College. Oimbndgc. He took up the pro- 
fession of law, and after some distinguished 
practice became K.C. in 1796 and Member 
of Parliament for Northampton in the same 
year. He was a member of Addington's 
Cabinet, and in 1807 became Chancellor of 
the Kxcnequtr under Portland, whom he 
succeeded two years later as Premier. He 
was severely attacked on account of his 
share in launching the ill-fated expedition 
to Walchcren and his niggardly support of 
Wellesley in the Peninsular War. He met 
hi.s death at the hands of an assa.ssin in the 
lobby of the House of Commons. 

PERCH. A family of about 125 species of 
fresh- water fish, distributetl in the cooler 
parts of the northern hemisphere. The 
[xrrehes have elongated bodies, either flat- 
tened 01 round, and small, rough scales. A 
perch may be taken as a representative 
teleost (the group that includes ordinary 
l>ony fishes; that is, typical Ashes). Indi- 
vitluais vary’’ considerably in size, the largest 
specimens being 3 ft. long and w’cighing 



rascH 
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251b. But the twical perch of British 
rivers and lakos does not usually exceed 
3 Ih. when full-grown. The prevailing colour 


^so varies, being yellow, grey, or blue. The 
flesh IS very agreeable and is Arm and white. 
The scicntiAc name of the common perch 
found in British and other waters is Perea 
fluvtaiilis. 

PERCY, House of. See Northumber- 
land, Earls of. 

PERCY, Thomas (1729-1811). A learned 
clergyman, later Bishop of Dromore, who 
made himself famous by the publication in 
1765 of his Rcliques of Ancient Poetr\>, a 
collection of old English and Scottish ballads 
Although Percy patched up and modernized 
many of tliosc ballads in a clumsy fashion, 
the collection provtxl extremely jx^pular, and 
was one of the mam influences working in Eng- 
lish Uterature towards the Romantic Revival. 
Percy's antiquarian interests were wide-rang- 
ing, and he did much to ix)piilaiize the htera- 
ture of remote and primitive peoples. 

P EREN NIALS, per en' ialz. Plants that 
live anri blossom for more than two years. 
Plants whose life span is two years or two 
growing seasons are called biennials, and 
those w'hich live a single year are called 
annuals. Among herbaceous flow'cnng plants, 
many so-called perennials arc often only at 
their best for one or two summers, afterward 
deteriorating or dying out (c g. Foxgloves, 
Columbine, Pentsteraon). Of true perennials, 
which produce their blooms indcAnitcly and 
even improve from year to yc;ir, some of the 
most reliable are Delphiniums, Japanese 
Anemone, Shasta Daisy, Oriental Poppy and 
hardy autumn-flowering Chrysanthemums. 
Most perennials may be growm readily from 
seed, provided it is sown as soon as ripe, 
that is, during late summer and autumn. 
The plaiits thus raised may be put in their 
flowering pv>sitions in spring, and should pro- 
vide a feast of bloom the same year. Certain 
perennials like the tall chrysanthemums are 
best inf Teased by division of the roots. 

PEREZ, pay* rayth, Antonio (1539-1611). 
Secretary and factotum to Philip II of 
Spain ; was a native of Aragon. He w'as the 
principal agent of the Iting's despotism, and 
the instigator of his intrigue against his 
brother Don John of Austria and Escobedo, 
the minister of the latter. Escobedo was 
assassin'ated in Madrid in 157S at the instance 
of Perez, who sheltered himself by pleading 
the King's authority. The King's conAdcnce 
had turned to h.’itred, but Philip could not. 
without implicating himself, bring his former 
sccretarj^ to book. Perez escaped to Aragon 
and then to France and England, where, 
during his remaining years, he exerted him- 
self in encouraging anti-Spanish feeling. 

PERFUME. As far back as we can trace 
the story of religious ceremonies, we And that 
pexfumes, usually in the fonn of incense, 
were associated wth them, and it is probable 
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that front this association arose the ancient 
custom of presenting aromatic gums like 
frankincense as a token of esteem for the 
recipient. 

The making of jHirfumcry is one of the 
arts in which Cyprus. China, Peru, Burma 
and especially France excel. Perfumes 
may Ite classihed as animal, vegetable and 
artificial. 

Animal Perfumes. The princi(ial animal 
scent.s uscxl in jXTfumcry arc ambergris, 
civet and musk (^ce si‘|iaTatc articles); 
castorcuni, a sul>stance obtained from the 
beaver, is also used to a less extent. 

In concentrated form, all tlicsc perfumes 
arc so strong as to l>c nauseating, and their 
preparation for the market rexjuires skill and 
care. The ongiiiai substances arc soaked or 
maceratcil in alcohoi to form tinctures; 
these arc so strong that they can l>e used 
only 111 small quantities in the preparation of 
perfumes, to which they give permanence 
and potency. 

Vegetable Perfumes. There are so many 
vegetable [>crfiimcs that it is impracticable 
to name them all Perfumed plants contain 
hi lie sacs or glands m which the odoriferous 
sul)stancc is stored, and the part of the 
plant used in its c-xtraction is the part in 
whicli these glands arc found in the largest 
numbers The most delicate perfumes come 
from tJic blossom, as in the case of the rose, 
the violet and the heliotrope. The oils of these 
flowers arc extracted by distillation, as in 
making the attar of roses, and by the use of 
fats for more delicate perfum/ss. Glass vesscl.s 
arc lined with fat. and the petals of the 
flowers arc spread over its surface. The fat 
extracts the oil, and one supply of petals 
follows another until the fat becomes satur- 
ated. It IS then placed in closed vessels with 
alcohol and heated. The alcohol dissolves 
the essential oil of the flower and rises to the 
top of the liquid, from which it is easily 
separated. A ton of petals yields from lo oz. 
to 1 Ib. of Oil. 

Some oils are found in the peel, as arc 
those of the orange and the lemon. Those of 
the mints occur in the leaves and steins, and 
are obtained by distillation. The perfumed 
part of the cinnamon is the bark. ' Rosewood, 
cedar and sandalwood bear their odours in 
the wood. Cloves and nutmeg bear them in 
the seed, and the Bwect-smelling gums are 
obtained by bruising or cutting the trees 
which produce them. 

ArtiAdal Perfumes. Within the last half- 
century, industrial chemistry has made possi- 
ble the imitation of practic^ly all veg^ble 
and animal perfumes, so easily and eo cheaply 
that their manufacture has bocome a great 
industry. With the exception of a few very 
expensive scents still made from flowers, all 


perfumes now sold had their beginning in 
a chemical laboratory. 

The imitation may contain the same 
chemical coni|>ouiKls which arc in the natural 
[jerfumc, or it may be a compound quite 
unrelated, but which has an identical «>dour. 
Heliotrope, lilac, and artificial musk were 
among the first successful synthetic jx;r- 
fumes. Coal-tar products yield almost all 
of the aromalie. compounds 

France is the leading auintry in the manu- 
facture of |HTfumcs. At Cannes. Nice, 
NImes and Paris there arc cxteiisne manu- 
factories. Fngland leads in the )»roduction 
of lavender, and Turkey and J^ulgana are 
noted for attar of roses. Sstx^ Attar. 

Fau dc (xilognc is a blend of certain 
aromatic oils (rosemary, Ix'rganiot. orange 
and citron among others) with distill<xl 
alcohol, though its actual conifHisition is a 
trade secret. 

PERGAMUM, prr' gam utn. or Pi kg 
(i) Name of the citadel of ancient Troy, used 
poetically for the city itsi'H. (z) A cilv 
situated about 70 miles to the south cast 
of Troy, capital of the province of iMvsia, 
later of the Asiatic kingdom of h'limenes ajui 
Attalus, and then of the Homan pr(»\iiin 
of Asia. Parchment {pfrgatftrna cat la) was 
invented here. 

PERICARDITIS. Sec next article. 
PERICARDIUM. A coiie-shapcxl sac of 
connective tissue which encloses the he.ut 
and a small portioaof the large blo(K^vesv'!^ 
at the l>ase of that organ. The apc'x of the 
pcncardium is l>ehind the brea.stlx)ne. and lt^ 
base is attached to the upj>er siiifaco of tli-- 
diaphragm It has a lining of smfKjth, serous 
membrane (sec Mf.mbranks), which cntircU 
rivers the heart; the inner .surface of this 
lining secretes a lubricating fluid that servos 
to lessen the friction that would otherwise 
result from the movement of the heart Tlu- 
outer layer of the pericardium consists of 
strong interlacing fibres. When the sac 
becomes inflamed, it causes the disease' 
known as pericarditis. See Heart. 

PERICLES, per' ri kleei ( ? --429 b.c ). A 
Greek statesman. He w^as lx>ni at Athens 
of a noble family, and was cduc^cd by the 
greatest philosophers of his day, but when lu; 
entered public life, ft was as the advocate 
of the rights of tlio common people. I* or 
thirty years he stood supreme in Athens, and 
the " Age of Pericles became the symbol for 
all that was most vuloable in the art and 
science of the ancient world. Pericles com- 
pleted the work begun by Clcisthcncs of 
making Athens into a complete democracy, 
and overthrew the reactionary, aristocratic 
party which was previously in powTr 
the leadership of Cimon. The downfall o 
Cimon*s party was marked by Pericles 
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successful attack on the Court of the 
Areopagus (a criminal Court with wide 
but vague disciplinary powers) — which was 
regarded as the stronghold of Athenian 
conservatism, 

Pericles introduced salaries, first for the 
jurors and later for all public offices, lie 
also provided that Uic State should pay the 
admission fees to the theatre for all who 
could not affoid to do it themselves, attend 
ance having a reh 
gious significanre. 

In jiiirsiiancc of 
his design to inakf- 
Athens supreme in 
Greece, Aegina and 
Naupactub were re 
diiced ; Euboea was 
\v on back a n d 
Sarnos was sub 
dued. The subject 
1 a t e s o u r e <1 

money into tlu^ 
Athenian tre.isur\, 
and witli these 
funds. Pciicles built 
the ItMiiple of Nik<* 
Apt CIOS, the Pro- 
pvlaoA. and gnat- 
rst of all, the Paithcni'n. '1 heir crerfion 
isivr cniployincnt to many men, and Athens 
( iijoyed a period of unexampled prfispentv. 

During the Pelojxjnncsian War. tlic out 
bieak of which some writers attribute to lh<‘ 
mfluence of Pericles' wife and former mis- 
tress, Aspasia, the Athenians had at first 
some success, but m 430 b.c, a pl.igue broke 
out in Athens. Blaming Pericles for their 
the |>eople dejx)sed him, but he wa ^ 
siKin recalled. In 429 B.c. he himself dir<l 
of the plague. 

PEIRIGEE, per' ri je (Greek pert, near, 
gc, earth ) In astronomy, that part of the 
moon's orbit which is nearest the earth. 
When at this point, the moon is said to 
iM perigee. The point opjKJSite tlic perigee 
and farthest from the earth is called the 
apogee. 

PERIH£!LION, per ri he' le on. Sec Apsides 

PEIRIM. peh reem'. An island of 5 square 
miles, lying in the strait of Bab cl Mandeb at 
the southern end of the Red Sea, 110 miles 
from Aden. There is a good harlKiur used 
as a coaling station. The climate is hot and 
dry, and the island is virtually barren. 1\ 
was held by the British in 1799-1800 and 
was annexed in 1857. Formerly under the 
jurisdiction of the Governor of Bombay 
Pr^idency, Perim is now controlled by the 
Chief Commissioner of Aden. 

PERIO DIC L AW> See Chemistry. 

^ PERIOSTEUBI. ri os' tf MiM. See ItoM. . 
Membranes. 

•09— <C.a»36)* 
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PERIPATETIC, per 

OF Philosophy (Gr. 
ivalk). When the 
philosopher Aris- 
totle was lectur- 
ing to liis followers, 
he was accustomed 
to wall: about under 
the porticoes of the 
Lyceum at Athens 
Ikjth master and 
pu Jills walked about 
as they sjxikc to- 
gether, and because 
of this custom, nr 
because they dis- 
cour:»cd bciieatli a 
shaded walk, the 
jilulosophic sch(>f)l 
establislicti by Ans- 
loile came to be 
known as the /Vm- 
patftn Strain and 
I li(Oj)hiasliis wt'ie 
ainoiig it< intml)crs 

PERISCOPE. A 

sighting instrument, 
used in trenrh war- 
fare, etc .butcIiKlL- 
valuable as the 
“eye” of a sub- 
marine Heie it IS 
tlie mstriimeiit b\' 

Minch <dijccts or 
shij^b wlncli arc on 
the surface are s<*cn 
fi(^m a submerged 
submarine. In its 
Simplest ifi’.i, it 
I onsists of a - is lira! 
tube winch is jiro- 

vided at each end miIIi a reflecting mirror or 
prism. These reflecting surfaces arc parallel 
and arranged at an angle of 45'' with the 



VI M'l I.I’I 

1 In'- (li V i( t iilii -li .U( > 
tlic* yi in. ij.U. .-»t iLc jK.n 

111 .Kill’ll V!>C in 

vulnn.uinc*:, il n lii»l.l\ 
I'crfecicd Jn tlic 
rlM;:rAin. two n irrun: (u' a; 
.'ire pKictti p^isi- 

tior.-- lh.1t b* IMIS c-f light 
entering ll c nj<*M spnx'.it 
thf* it.p .11 r into 

ll»L' l.ci 1 gi T'Srs 1 he f>cri- 
siojv' IS, rot ,1 v.Lw idea in 
!Mc c h.ii.ics , It ;ipi lies the 
piiNMi-aJ that light 

It .i\ ( !•> i.i a slrrtiglit lini. 
.ind tl^al tl'.e angle of n- 
rairni'c t.^n ib tlir .angle 
of I c fleet ion 
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axis of the tube. Between them there are 
several lenses. Wicn the periscope is above 
the surface of the water, the mirror at tlic 
upper end catches the reflection of objects 
in front of it. The images fonned are then 
transmitted to the mirror at tlic lower end. 

PERISTALTIC, per ri staV Hk. WAVES. 
See Stomach, 

PERITONEUM, per ri to ne' um. A thin 
membrane which lines the abdominal cavnty, 
and covers its enclosed organs and those of 
the pelvis. The jx-ntoneuiii is the most 
important of the serous membranes: it.s 
inner layer is arranged in folds which sei“v»e to 
keep the 01 gam. in position. I'rcedom of 
movement of these organs is made j.K>ssiblc 
by a thin fluid which moistens the inside of the 
jjoritoneum. Inflammation of this membrane 
IS known as pentoviits. 

PERITONITIS, per ti to nV tis. Inflam- 
mation of thi* serous membrane ^^hlch 
lines the aUiorninal cavity (see Pekito- 
.s'EUm) Acute j'cntonitib comes on suddenly 
and runs its course in aUjiut a week. Chronic 
I'lcntonitus is Ion;;-rv)ntiniied and is usually 
of tubercular origin The localized vancty 
affects a small part of the membrane, and 
the general or diffuse tyjx; involves a large 
area. Acute poi itonilir. is causcxl by l>acU'rial 
infection resulting from rupture of the 
apj)endiv or other org.ans, from intc*stinal 
ulcers and injuiics to the alimentary tract, 
or from various diseases whicli may affect 
the organs of tlic abdominal cavity. Its 
symptoms arc mainly its sudden onset, chills, 
fever, rdpii* pulse, severe pain in the abiio- 
men, dif^ult and painful breathing, vomit- 
ing and intense tliirst; the seventy of the 
pam causes a cliaractoristic pinched app<;ar- 
ance of the features. 

When due to perforation of an organ, 
immediate operation is usually advisable and 
sometimes nccessar>^ to save hfc. In non- 
jxrforativc eases, the physician administers 
drugs to relieve pain and control vomiting, 
and gives saline purgatives. In localized 
cases, hot applications arc often helpful in 
relieving pain. 

PER 'JURY. (Latin, per and iurarg, to 
swear.) Making a false statement on oath. 
The taking of oaths, that is. the calling upon 
a deity to witness the truth of what has 
l>£cn or is about to be said, has always been 
a prominent feature of legal procedure, and 
punishments have always be^ imposed on 
the false swearer. 

In primitive times the offence was re- 
garded as extremely serious, as it was thought 
that a false oath might bring the vengeance 
of the offended deity on the whole community. 

In modem English law the term perjury Is 
conffned to tlic case of a person sworn as a 
^Wtness or interpreter in judicial prtceedings 


who wilfully makes a statement, material 
to the proc^ings, which he kno>vs to be 
false or does not believe to be true; the 
maximum penalty is seven 3'^ears {)enal 
scr\utude. It is a good defence to a charge 
of perjury or any similar offence to prove 
that the accused honestly believed the truth 
of his statement. No conviction for any 
of these offences can be obtained solely on 
the unsupported evidence of one witness. 

Subornation of perjury (procuring a jkm- 
son to commit fxjijury). and inciting or 
aiteinpling to procure a person to commit 
]>crjiir3'. or any similar offence, arc alsri 
punishable. 

PERMALLOY, perm' al 01. An alloy of 
al>out 80 per cent nickel and 20 per cent 
iron. It is useii to wxap the core of a bu!) 
marine cable, and automatically increase*: 
the magnetic effect of the current, which 
keeps tlie signals from jumbling, sharpen', 
them, and improves the caiTAnng capacity 
l>C3*ond anything previously known. 

Short-lcngtli tests have shown a can-yiij:; 
capacity' of 1500 letters per minute, a ionj; 
cable treated with it transmitted 1700 Ictfci* 
minute. See Cable, SinoMAkiNE, 
PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL JUSTICE. l\ipularlv referred to 
the Hague Court; a Court of Internatioii u 
l^w for the jxacelul settlement of dispulc 
between nations. 

The Ticaty of Vcrsaillcb e.stablished thi'* 
I^iguc of Natjoos, and the Council of th 
league Wits directed to " fornuilate ami sui*- 
mit to the members of the I/eagiie for 
lion, plans for the cstabhslimcnt of a IVi 
inanent Coux^ of International JiistK<* 
Agreement on the plans wiis acIncwNj 1,1 
l>ccembcr, 1920. The judgexs were chosen 
St'ptcmlKrr, 1921. and the first regular sc.ssjv - ’. 
was oiXTied at The Hague on z 5th J une, 192 

There arc fifteen incrnlKTs of the Onirt, 
aiul four deputy judges; they arc elected h\ 
the Council and Assembly of the IxMgue oi 
Nations, but in pursuance of their duties they 
form an independent Ixxly. The term of olTiC' 
is nine years, and mcrnlxirs may be re-elected 
The judges arc distingui.shcd jurists nt 
different oatioiialitics. 

The Court cannot exercise compuI‘^)^^ 
jurisdiction, except in eases where ' 

by agreement hav# conferred u^khi it 
jjowers. Any international question znay 
referred to the Court by agreement of th 
countries concemdd, arwi the I.^ague oi 
Nations may refer any question to it for 
legal opinion. Tho nations which arc mrm 
bcfs of the Leagire arc pledged under t u 
I^pague Covenant to refer disputes wntli cac 1 
other, or with an outside Power, either to u 
Council or AMembly of the League, or > 
arbitration tribunals set up by agrccni 
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or finally to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, The Court must meet at 
least once each year, with a full bench. If 
less than eleven ordinary judges are avail- 
able, the numV>er is made up to eleven by 
calling on the deputy judges. Nine judges 
form a quorum. 

PERBOAK PERIOD. In geology, the 
period at the close of the I^alacoztnc Agi* 
(]>reccding the Triassic). though by some 
grtdogists it is ranked as the final epoch of 
llic Carboniferous Period. The name is de- 
rived from Perm, a province in 1:1a stem 
Russia The rocks are largely land or fresh 
water sediments, but include some marine 
beds; they arc chiefly sandstone, shale and 
limestone. Gy|>sum deposits are abundant, 
and the great salt beds of Northern Germanv 
are of Permian Age. 

The Permian was a transitional cj^r^h 
between the l^laeozoic Age and the early p.in 
of the Mesozoic Age. It was a tnne: of widc- 
spicad uplift in the continental conditiori'N, 
and of mountain-building in .scjmc rcgmiis 
There w’as extensive glaciation as attested 
by glacial conglomerates in all contnient.s. 

The geographic changes of the innc seem 
to have had a disastrous effect on both plant 
and animal life, and the Permian r«Kks contain 
relatively few fossils. Several groups cf in- 
vertebrates died out. There were. how<'v<T. 
marine and fresh-w'ater fish ; amphibians 
reached a greater importance than at an\ 
time since, and primitive reptiles weren.- 
markably devclof>cd. The earliest kno\^n 
cone-bearing trees appeared. The ferns 
evolved into forms similar to those now 
common. 

PERNAMBU CO, Sec Brazil 

PEROXIDE OF HYDROGEN. Sc Hv- 

UKOGEN PeROXIOE. 

PERPENDICULAR STYLE. A style of 
(iothic architecture, best exemplified in 
English church budding of the fifteenth 
century (1380-1530). It is cbaxactenied by 
the pr^ominant upward -mounting lines and 
large, more or less rectangular window spaces, 
with an effect of lightness, especially notice- 
able in interiors. Fan vaulting was often 
used. Wcll-knowTi eumples are King's 
College Chapel, Cambridge, King Hcnr>' 
VIPs Chapel, Westminster Abbey, and St. 
large's Chap el, Windsor. See Tudor St vlf 
P^ETUAL motion, a body in moUon 
continues to move unless acted on by a force. 
In this sense, perpetual motion is the normal 
of affairs, but actually all moving 
bodies encounter resistance, and lose their 
energy and motion by doing work against it. 
Perpetual motion, as ordinarily understood, 
unices the continuous performance of work 
without the expenditure cf energy. The 
creation of energy from nothing is imixissible. 


neither is it possible to draw energy con- 
tinually from the surroundings. 1 e. a ship 
cannot be made to move by using the cuerzy 
of the sea. These two negative statements 
^m the basis of the first tuo Lau^s of 
ihermodynamics, from which many far- 
reaching conclusions can be dra^^^l. 

POISEPHONE, per sef' 0 vc A Greek 
g^dcss, daughter of Zeus and Demeter 
^ith her attributes the Romans endowed" 
Proserpine See Pkoslrpinj-:, 

PERSEPOLIS, per sep' 0 Its See Phrsi \ 

PERSEUS, per' sc us, or per' sus. In 
Greek mythology, the son of Zeus and Danae 
When he was sent tn slav the Gorgon 
Medusa, Pluto 
lent him a 
helmet that 
made him in- 
\ isible , Ath- 
ena lent ijun 
her magic 
mirror, and 
!f(‘rmcs fur- 
nished hi m 
with Hinged 
sandals 
Armed in this 
manner, Per- 
seus flew to the 
home of th. 

Graeae, who 
alone knew 
where Medusa 
dwelt. The 
Graeae were 
three hideous 
sisters who ii,;d 
among then* 
but one tooL. 
and one eye, 
which they 
used in turn. Unseen, Perseus snatched the 
eye as it vs-as passing among them, and ic 
fused to return it till they told him where 
Medusa lived 

He found Methisa asleep, and, watchmg 
only her rcflc\.tion in his mirror, he cut ofi 
her bead. Then, holding the head out of 
his light, he flew back. To Atlas, Perseus 
ibowed the bead, and the giant, turned to 
stone, became a mountain range. On his 
way, too, be rcsc’.i'-' f Andromeda, who had 
been chained to a rock and left to perish 
and he married her. The head of Medusa 
he presented to Athena, who fixed it in 
the centre of her shield. At his death the 
gods placed him and Andromeda, wi^ her 
mother, Cassiopeia, as constellations in the 
heavens. See Mfdi’sa. 

PERSHING. John Joseph (bom x86o). 
Co^uraandcr of the American Expedition^' 
Force in France in the World War. On being 
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a|>{K>iiitccl Gcncriil by l^esidciit Wilson he 
attained a rank held previously by only four 
Americans — Washington, Grant. Sherman, 
and Sheridan. 

In 1921 Pershing was appointed Chief of 
Staff of the United States army. He retired 
in 1924 at the age of 64. He published m 
1931 his reminiscences. 

PERSHORE. See Worcestkrshiki*. 

PERSIA. Kow oflicially callefl by its 
native name Iran (which see), this ancient 
kingdom lies between the Caspian Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. It has an area of 628,000 
sq. miles. The original inhabitants of the 
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"I-and of the Lion and the Sun*’ were 
the ancient Iranians. Though the Persians 
of to-day arc of "the same stock, their blood is 
mingled w'ith that of the Mongol, Tartar, 
Arab and Turkish settlers. The present 
population is of two classes, the dwellers in 
towns and the roaming herdsmen. The latter 
class includes 260,000 Arabs, 720,000 Turks, 

675.000 Kurds and Leks. 20,700 Baluchis 

and gypsies, and 234,000 Lurs, many of 
them outlaws and brigands. Total population 
(*933) 15,000,000. 

80 per cent of the natives are Moham- 
medans of the Shiite sect (see Moiiamme- 
DA mail). There are about fo,ooo Parsees, 

40.000 Tews, 50,000 Armenians, and over 

30.000 Nestoriaiu and other Christians; 
many of the latter sects suffered massacres 


from the Turks and Kurils, thus inateiiailv 
reducing their numbers. 

Persia for a long time has liad a national 
.system of education. Private tutors aro 
employed by the richer clas.s. There arc 
national schools where children are taught 
the Koran, and colleges giving instruction 
111 religion and in the Persian and Arabu 
languages. Tlicre arc two military colleges, 
and normal and polytcf^hnic schools at Teh 
ran. A Ministry of Education is building u] . 
a system of primary and secondary cduca 
tion along European lines. 

The Cities. The four principal cities (J 
Persia which 


have present- 
day importance 
are — 

Isfahan, in- 
correctly I spa 
han, over 200 
miles south of 
Tehran, the 
present capital. 
It IS one of the 
oldest cities in 
Persia Dunng 
the reign of 
Shah Abbas, 
Isfahan was the 
capital, and 
reached the 
zenith of its 
splendour and 
prosperity, at- 
taining a popu- 
lation of about 
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1,000,000. It was then the market r 
of the East, having in its bazaars th 
riches and products of all countries, anrl at r 
Court.s the prince.s and celebrities of I'lm j 
and of A-Sia But in 1722 the Afghar. 
captured and devastated the city, and it ne\ v 1 
aftcrw'ard retrieved its former position Die 
.scat of government was moved to Tehran 
in 1788. Notable among the buildings is tin 
celebrated Mesjid-i-Shah, or royal nio'^qu' 
a magnificent example of Oriental arcln 
tccturc. One of the most remarkable bUw 
turcs is the bridge of Allah Verdi Khan 
the Zaindeh. 

The town is of commercial importance an^l 
active industrially, the chief raanufaciurt^ 
being pottery, arto, gold- and silver-wan . 
and cotton and \W)ollcn goods. Populatin' » 


933) estimated at 100,000. 

Meshed, or Methhed, ta in the northern im> 
t Persia. The city is surrounded by a ni»<i 
all. and entered through five gates. Jt !'■ 
oted chiefly for its superb mosque- 
mtains the sacred shnne of l/^am Re . • 
escendant of the founder of the Shntes. 
Ml is visited each year by 100,000 pilgnm 
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of this sect Is llu: ccnlic uf bCM’ial 


carav'aii loutcb, v\l»icli liavc declined in 
iin]KirtaiH e with llie u|»ening of the Kiisbiaii 

railway from 
the Caspian S<‘a 



to Samarkand 
Meshed inaini 
facturesand ex- 
ports rnj^s, 
sha\\ Is, silks, 
porcelain and 
sword'hla<los 
P o p n 1 a 1 ion. 
e*sliinate<l at 
139. 3SO. 

'labrii, in 
noi lli-w ester n 



Persia, is the 
second largest 
city of the 
count! y, with a 
pnjjulation of 
2 10.000 H(‘foU 
the ( aspKin Sea 
b<‘ c. a 111 0 tin 
( o in me r c 1 a 1 


MOSCOI. inw I K 

\ relic of twelfth c< Itlui > 
Persia. 

i'ko>o ytsm^l hducaiwn Stnut 


Iiigli\\a\ of tlie 
t«*rritor\. lab 
r i z was t h I 
trade centre for 
Persia. India 


and the Turkish and Russian dt/nnnions 


rherc is still a large trade in rugs, shawls 
and dried fruits, mainly ''dh Kus^m. i he 


rugs arc among tin- hnest produced in 
Persia. Tabriz is i onnectod with Julfa, 
Russia, by a railway oiieued in 1916. 

ItHRAN, fomierly 'J e hr rati, the capital, 
lies at the base of 'a snow clad i>cak of the 
Klbiirz Mountains about 70 miles south of 
the Cai.spiaii Sea. 1 hough it has developed 
.a.s a typical (’Inental city, with narrow 
Sheets and low, llat roofed clwcllingTiouscs, 
lehraii is gradually rirquinng modern im- 
provements. 

Water condiicUd fouu the mountains 
through imd.:rg!ound t.-iials, ^irovidcs the 
water supply Ilicie is some manufacture 
of cotton, hnrn. carpels, ironwork and hats. 
Populatmn of ruy .okI ^iistnct, 360.350. 

I he jinncijul v. .ipnrt of Persia is lUtsImr 
(;>r>pu)alion 19000). dm tlic Persian Gulf, it 
IS a lintii-h na\al .station and is on the air 
line to liuha 

Among .h.c ancient .^itc.s arc — 

Pt'rscpolts, fonivi ro\ai rnetrojiolis whose 
splendour and nrnjintui m c were a source of 
wonder to tlie Greeks Its ^ite is marked by 
a seni's c>f ru.n^, nu hiding huge marble 
columns. \ast puitaK, liunbs and sculp- 
tured figures U la\ in tlie feitilc valley of 
tlic River Medu.s, about .pi miles north-cast 
of the moiern oil) nt Shiraz, and became the 
capital of Persia iind'^r Darius 1 About 331 
B.C., the city surTendeo.d to Alexander the 
(ireat, who sackml it and massacred the 
inhabitants Hv tlie si.stecnth century, 
Persepolus had passed out of e.xistcncc 
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«iii ancient city, ouco the capital of 
the proWnce of Susiana. ox: ancient Elam, 
cjcupied a site on a plain in what is now the 
province of Khuzistan. During the reign 
of Cyrus, it ^vas captured from the Baby- 
lonians, and when Darius I became king 
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in 321 B.C., he made it the ruling city over 
the whole Persian Empire. The city is 
mentioned several times in the Bible in 
connection mth Daniel and Esther, and in 
Scripture is usually called Skuskan, From 
the time of Alexander, Sosa gradually 
declined, until now the so-called tomb of 
Daniel, which is really a Mohammedan 
mausoleum, is the main landmark of the 
once famous city. 

Physical Featiues and Thegreater 
part of the country is an derated tableland 
3000 to 5000 ft. high, broken by hills and 
enclosed on all sides the east by a wall 
of bleak mountains — the Sarhad on the 
south-west, the Kurdistaa Mountains on the 
north-west, and near the Caspian boundary 
the Elburz range, whose pe^, Dema- 

vend, rises to 18,600 ft. f^ns of the 
tableland arc barren, and the surrounding 


slopes have only a scanty covering of rlw.irf 
oak, cypress and walnut trees, but the 
valleys arc made fertile by the melting 
mountain snows, and here is found a great 
variety of timber and plants. Most of the 
crops of Central Europe can be raised here. 

Dense, humid. — - 


malarial forests 
border the 
shores of tlic 
Caspian Sea. 
while along tlic 
Persian Gulf, the 
tableland drops 
to a sandy plain, 
spotted uith 
only a f c \> 
patches of green 
oases. In the 
eastern part of 
the country, di 
vided by a nar- 
row ridge of 
hills and a cara 
van route, lu* 
Persia’s two 
desert areas - 
the Great Salt 
Desert, a bed of 
rock salt cover 
ingboosq. miles, 
and the Great 
Sand Desert. 

In the central 
highlands Uierf* 
are a few8tream^ 
flowing into 
inland lakes or 
losing them- 
selves in the 
sand. The only 
rivers of any 
size are the 



Karun, now pebsiam bov 

opened up to tb<* okoc 

Persian Gulf, 

and the Sefid Rud, emptying into the Cas- 
pian Sea. Only tlto Kanim is for any dis- 
tance. Persia has three large but shallow 
salt lakes — Seistaii, east of the Kerman 
Desert, Urmia or Ri^yeh in the north-west. 


and Ktriz in the south. 

In saminer the0 are different types of 
climate between t|ie cold mountain peaks, 
the clear, dry heat of the tablelands, and 
the sbelterad, w«tin vaUeys 
ihorei of tbo CaspBn are tropically bot and 
Itamfal, and along the Fteaian GuU the diy 
lieat is such that even the soorcl^ 
iHnds give relief. In thle region, the h»t 
lasta throu^ioot the year, but the 
plains Mn bleak during the 
XodnsMss. Much of the arable Und « not 
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Hawking and Hunting Scene from ancient manuscript. 

Pkoto: t.AhSksk 

beans, sugar canc and indigo art* gruun, anti 
large quantities of fruits, gums, cotton and 
Persian tobacco are exported. In the north- 
ern provinces, along llic Caspian Sea, ricc- 
growing is the principal industry. 

Tire natives not living in cities are chicfl)- 
a Y^astoral people, keeping large herds of goats 
and sheep famous for their fine vool. The 
Persian hoT.^cs are famous in Asia and the 
camels of i'.Jiurasan arc noted for the loads 
they arc able to bear. 

There arc no large factories. The fanietl 
silk and woollen tissues and the Kerman 
shawls of goat's hair are woven — and enam- 
elled filigree work is produced — by hand. 
Most important of the manufactured exports 
are the hand-made Oriental carpets of 
thirty different kinds, each district of the 
country ha\ang its characteristic pattern and 
colours. 

Nearly 40 per cent of Persia’s total trade 
is carried on with the British Empire 

Mineral Resources. The mountains con- 
tain great but undeveloped mineral wealth 
The tin, iron, copper, lead and coal of the 
north-west and central regions, and Ker- 
man's borax, manganese and marble arc 
neglected to a great extent bc*cause of the 
difficulties and high cost of transport. Ihc 
turquoise mines of Nishapur have l^n 
worked from ancient times in a most primi- 
tive fashion, but with siicces.s Rock-salt pits 
are abundant. 


utiliretl, and the means of tillage arc primi- 
tive. Only with the aid of irrigation is agri- 
culture possible in most parts. Cereals, jxjas. 
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There arc three main oilfields, with an 
annual production of over 49,000,000 barrels, 
and several pij^c-lines in Persia. I he ter- 
minal for the pipe -line is at the refinery in 
.\badan. a jxjrt at the liead of the Persian 
(«iiU. In 1901 the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. was 
f^ranUxl a si\ty-vear oil concession in return 
for royalties 'flic lcasi‘ covered about 
300,o<'»o s^j. miles 

Transport, Communications. Most of the 
trade ioutCi> of 1 Vrsta are narrow camel paths 
crossmp tJic rou*;)! mountainous country into 
K’lisbia, Afi;haoiit,oi and Imliri \ hi^jliwav 


SiUiumeA. or “Story of the Kings “ «. 
compOMd by Firdausi to praise d< 4 ds Ti 
v'alour of l^tersian antiquity (940^1020) 

A mystic in both religion and hleratut, 
the Persian has contributed a great pari < J 
the mystic )*ticlry of the Orient. JaI;ilu(M,i, 
liumi (1207 -1273) in hiN Ma^navi, iiu(] Sad, 
in his Odea, typify tins form of verse 
Omar Khayyam, the exjxment of Snfisii. 
has attained an eiulninig popularity arnmi,. 
Knglish-speaking nations because of J jt/ 
gerald’s translation of lii.s (pjafrains mt*. 
ICnglish verse Set* (,)m.\k Knwvaw 


for h c ell* I 
traffic, extendin'; 
21 7 miles from 
Kesht. on the 
t'aspian Sea. to 
r e li r A n , was 
l>uilt in iSc)^^ by 
Russia, anti 
another, <»i mile's 
long. Ix'lwecn 
Sliushtar ami 
■\h\Naz, was con 
dructet! by the 
British in 1000 
Since the Worhl 
War, passable 
motor roads have 
been constructed 
all through the 
country. 

Persia’s rail- 
\\ a> s arc few, and 
total 334 miles 



History and 
Government. 

Persia, next tn 
KgyplamiChin.t 
is the oldest 
country in th- 
world. Of th. 
early history we 
have only lege ml. 
and the (berk 
writers .suppli- -! 
the first wnttej 
aecoiinfs. whii i; 
.show many loji 
tradictions 'J -i. 
northern pan l i 
llsc Iranian j>].i 
tcau was 
pied by I hi 
^Icdes, who m 
033 uc. nil 
quered the pi < 
sians and A- 


'I'liKS includes SIX 


Syrians. At tin 


miles between siiRiMr. at vjum, nkak teukav ^nd of that C‘ n 

Tehran and one turv, how cm : 


of its suburbs . 

85 miles from Tabriz to Julfa; and 180 milt's 
lictween Ahabad Shahi and Bander Shah. 

A railway to connect the Caspian Sea and 
the Persian Gulf has long l>ecn contemplated. 
In 1928. concessions were granted several 
German and American companies to start 
actual construction of this line. It w-ill be 
about 900 miles in length. After the com- 
pletion of 159 miles (Bander Shahpur to 
Dizful) tlic Persian government decided to 
finish the project independently. Since 1925, 
regular air service l^as been manUinec! 
throughout Persia. 

Merchandise is carried by steamship to 
Russian ports across the Caspian, and to 
RngItsI) and Indian jxirts by way of the 
Persian Gulf. 

Literature. This lias been almost the 
major contribution of Persia to the world, 
rhe Gath 4 is, the earliest portion of the Zend- 
Avesta. or sacred book of Zoroaster, bear 
a dose resemblance to the Sanskrit of the 
/fig- Feda. The great Persian epic, the 


Cyrus the Gr .1 1 

of l^ersia conquered Media, and founded 
mighty empire extending from the O.xu'- 
and Indus rivers to the Mediterranean, lb. 
son. Cambyses II, the Tyrant, added Tyu. 
Cyprus and Bgypt to the empire, but 
Darius I, in an attempt to extend the 
empire over Greece, was defeated at Mara- 
thon in 490 B.c. 

Dariu.s originated the I 3 Iastem system of 
government, dividing the country into prov- 
inc4S9, over each of which was placed a 
S4>/raj>, responsible to the king. Xerxes 1 . 
with an army and fleet greater than any 
that had previously existed, invaded Greece 
but was defeated by the Greeks at Salamis 
in 480 B.c. and at Mycale and Plataca m 
479; these defeats shattered Persia's hope 
of supremacy in Greece and in Europe, 

In 330 B.C., Alexander the Great conquered 
Persia, and it remained under Grecian rule 
for a century. The kingdom then passed suc- 
cessively into the hands of the Saracens am ^ 
the Turks, and in 1251 it was conquered by 
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the Mongols under (;cngliis Khan. A cen- ment was established, and in igo? Iho throne 
tury later, it became a jiart of the empire of was given to Ali Mirza. ^ ' 



The Constitution adopted in 1906 
provided that the Shah, formerly an 
absolute monarch, should be assisted 
by a Ministry headed by a Premier. 
The finances were to be administered 
by a Parliament [Majlis), so that 
the Shah might not convert I0 
his own use subsidies from otli^ r 
countries. 'Jins measure was uiijx)' 
pular With the Sliah and his par tv. 
In 1909 the Shah forced tlic Cabinet 
to resign, but the Nationalists were 
viclonons in the civil uar that 
resulted, and the Shah was deposed. 
His son. Ahmed Mir/a. a bov of 
clc\cn. \\as proclaimed ruler, and 



the country was administered bv 
.1 regency until 1914, when tlie 
Shah bc'camc of legal age. 


^^M|} WOMI.K IN KASTIHN I'LKSIA 

Tlicy aie baking bread 111 a iiiikI oven. 
1‘kctc. I’isual KJucatttm Strvu* 

1 imur, only to be divided among liis sons 


H Py an Anglo-Russian treaty in 
1907, whicli was a diplomatic step to 
bring alxml a Uiplc entente uitli 
Prance to check the power of Gei- 
many, the country was divided into 
three spheres of influence. The Russian 


and invaded by the Turkomans after his o.xtended over 305,000 square miles along 
death. By the sixteenth century. 


Shah Abbas had reunited the king- 
dom, and prosperity continued for 
a hundred years, when civil war 
again broke out. 

In 1795 unity \\as roslorcd by 
Aga Mohammecl, who addcfl Gcc^rgia 
and Khurasan, l^ter, coming into 
conflict with Russia on the Cau- 
ca.sian frontier and the Caspian Sea. 
Persia lost several districts along 
the Kur, and Georgia in 1801. lii 
I Si 3 Daghestan, Shirv'an and Baku, 
and the rights of navigation on the 
Caspian Sea were ced^ to Russia. 
In 1826 Russia was given Persian 
Armenia and an indemnity of 
jfr, 250,000. To|>ay this sum required 
heavy taxation, which led to an 
insurrection in 1829, when almost 
all at the Russian Legation were 
murdered by a Persian mob. As a 
penalty, Russia exacted further 
concessions. 

Internal dissatisfaction continued, 
and in 1834, assisted by Great 
Britain and Russia, Mohammed 
Shah obtained the crown, but he 



and bis son, Nasr-ed-I>in, came into 
conflict with Britain for encroaching 
Mpon Afghan territory. In 1870 
Russia recognized I^crsia’s jurisdic- 
tion over the strip of land north of the 
River Atrak. Nasr-ed-Oin was assassin- 
ated in 1896. In 1906 parliamentary govcrii- 


WEAVINC REED MATS 

Ihe b.wkKTWind a travcUin^ liarlxsr is .it work. 

Pkotc OKOC 

the Russian frontier: the British covered 
! ^7,ocH> square miles on the wo.stcni fiontier 
liiitain and Russia agrcc^l to respect the 
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integrity of Persia and to aid in the admin- 
istration of finances. 

The Bolshevik revolution brought alK^ut 
the cancellation of Kusso l''crsian- British 
agrt'cmcnts, and Russia ceased to exercise 
lier influence. 

Increased ill-feeling toward (ireat Britain 
coinpcllod the British to evacuate Kazvin in 
1 0 - 1 , and in the autumn of the same year, the 
British contruHcr of finances left the capital. 

In 1QJ7, Russia and Persia signed a |>act 
of ncutrahtv and iicui-aggrossion which 
pTOvuled tl'.at neither .should send armed 
lorces into llic itiritory ol tJie iithur and 
that each should loinam neutral should the 
other l»e attacked In- a thud Power. The 
C aspian Sea fisliciKs. umlcr a twenty-five- 
vr.'u agrecinenl, were to lx* en]oy<xl jointly 
bv the two countries througli a coin|>any 
hea led by a Persian. 

In 1025 the young rnon.ircli was de(>oscd. 
an<i in his .stead Ri/a Khan, rominandei-in- 
i liu'f, was cho.seii Shah by tlic National 
Ass< mbly Ho i-j a.sNisled l>)- a Premier ant! 
eight. Muiisleis of State, anti his |>owcrs are 
rest noted by the Parhaiuent ol 120 meniU^rs 
and laws r»f Die Mohammedan religion. In 
iv*32. Persia concluded two treatic's with 
Turkey, establishing friendly relations and 
nculiahty. The development of the country's 
resource's is steadily proceeding un<ier native 
managers and officials, who ha\e tended to 
replace foreign advisers Persia is a mcmlxT 
of the I-eaguc of Nations 

PERSIAN GULF. An arm of the Indian 
separating Persia from Arabia, and 
connectc<l with the finlf of Oman by the 
Strait of Hormuz. Including its islands, the 
IVrsian Gulf has an area of alxiut 90,000 
square miles ; its greatest length is 520 miles, 
and its average breadth iSo miles. The 
principal i>orts arc Ikindar Abbas, Bushire, 
and Lingcii, in Persia; Kuw'ait, in the sultan- 
ate of ttiat name in Arabia; and Manama, 
chief trade centre of Uic Bahrein Islands. 
The Karun River, at the head of the gulf, 
has been opened to navigation as far as 
Abw'az, Persia. The principal islands in the 
gulf are the Bahrein group — noted for their 
pearl fisberics— and Qishm; iron, coal, salt 
and lead have also b^n found here. 

PERSIMMON* ptr simf on. One of a group 
of fruit-bearing trees belonging to the ebony 
family. The common persimmon is ^ 
found in many parts of North America. It 
is of graceful appearance, not usually grow- 
ing higher than 50 ft., and bears shiny green 
leaves, small ycIlowisli-grMjn flowers, and an 
orange-yellow fruit, also called the '*datc 
plum." The wood of the tree is very hard, 
tough, and fine-grained, and is used largely 
for the heads of golf clubs. Persimmor trees 
are propagated t;y budding and grafting. 


The other species, the ^ack (HTsiinmon. 
bears fruit which is black and insipid, but of 
value b<x-ausc of dye obtained from Ihr 
juice. J he wikwI. loo, is black, sometimes 
with yellow markings, and is usetl to a limited 
extent for engravers' blocks. 

The Jajiaiicsc and Chinese cultivate van 
etii's of iK'isimiiion that bear fruit larger than. 



rnKSiMMOvs 

f‘hoSo I'tsMat r.dHCtUum f<nvu€ 


and much sujxuior to, the American Jr, 
Jajian, ]>cn>immons arc dried for the nurkrt 

Scieutifle Names. rrp>iiTuiions (<> s.,, 

family Jbirmtitw. Hie coimnon iviviiiuuop i 
/ho%P)r(‘^ lUr lluV *!.. 

I.»p.in<.s.r IV {) A.iA'i 

PERSIUS (ANFONitfS Pi r<^ius l‘i m < ' 

.\ Roman jx^rt. Ixjrn in l-truria in ah 
H e was uJ Ingh hnoage and of nobk toms 
ticMi At the age of 12 he innosod to l<on,> 
He was Indore long on mtnnate teiiiis wjt» 
all the most lemarLable literary men of Hr 
time, including l.ucan He died in a 
at the age of having already a(lnt-\<'1 

consu]t'rai)Ie fame a jHKt His lepnfalr-i 
as a p^x t <;f eminence rests mainly (.11 ^ 

.satires. J luiugli iVrsius may have inntaU ' 
iho manner of Horace, he did not nint.u 
the .style w'heio Hf>race is simple toextn nr 
Persius IS full of strange lalxiund 
and images, c^atchworiK, outhindish nrd < 
phors, and «ill the tricks of the ihctouo.ii 
To simple tastes, while there can lx ir 
doubt that there is real force in his jKxtfv. 
Persius remains a j>oct more of iiromise tn-n 
performance. 

PERSON. In grammar, pronouns wIdHi 
stand for the perwm speaking arc said to K' 
in the fini person {I, us, etc.); those whicti 
stand for the person siwken to are m tir 
second person {thou, you, etc.) , and tho* f 
which stand for the person or thing spokni 
about are in the third person {he. they. ct( ) 
All nouns, except those in the vixrative 
(i.e naming a person iOr thing addrc.ssed), an- 
in the third penion. A verb is of the sanr 
person as lU subject. 

PERSONALITY, Mental <1ifrercnce.s tliat 
distinguish one individual from another rn.is 
often lie recognized even from birth 
infant may tic quiet and placid, aiiotiur 
restless. Such differences of type. u;hi< 
seem to exist at birth and persist througbou 
life, arc often spoken of as differences ^ 
temperament, we do not know very nu 
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tlicin, hut it seems possible llial tiicy 
arc comiectcd with Oie balance of Uic secre- 
tions of the endocrine glands Abnormal 
functioning of these glands may b<i ass<>:iated 
with abnormalities of temperament, as 
<K'C urs, for example, in cretinism or ex- 
ophthalmic guitre. See Endocrine Glands. 

In their innate or tempieramental make-up, 
individuals arc often distinguished as Indng 
stable or iinslable. The unstable person is 
one who readily behaves abnormally or 
su< Climbs to neurotic or psychotic illness 
uhr’ii hie lM.‘Coines difficult. W' may find 
jMSjple a .stable tyjx; jiassing through the 
most diihciilt t iicumstances with compara- 
tively little liarm. Much discussion has 
liiined upon the question of liow far an 
unstaljle leinpei ament is inherited from the 
parents. taiiily many unstable individuals 
lidvc unstable parents, but inheritance is 
not the only factor to be considered The 
unstable jjarent certainly influences the 
etjv loininent of the child 

A classification of psyt hologiral lyj>es 
v\ ’ ' ha** arouseil considerable interest is 

iliat which d»slinguish<‘s exlt^urfis and tniro- 
icrts, with an interine<liale tyjK*. lx*twecn 
them This owes its origin to Professor 
Jung The extrovert is supjKised to lx; 
the jx;rson who turns his energies out- 
V ird, is interested in |H‘opIc and s<xial 
observes what hapjxns around him 
and shuns reflection, self -observation and 
-old.aiy occupation.s. The introvert would 
have the oj>ix)Sitc characteristics, being 
more reserved and reflective with a tendency 
to solitary occupations and day-dreannng 
1 u actual practice we seldom find pure types, 
aiiil it is somewhat doubtful whether the 
distinction is a fundamental one. 

Another division that is sometimes made 
i*- t hat into fye/oifi and schizoid types. This 
con cs|K»nds, in the realm of the normal, to 
the distinction that is made between two 
irnix>rtant forms of insanity, cyclical (or 
man 1 C -depressive insanity) and schizophrenia 
(or detneniia praecox). People of the c\Tloid 
tyjx 2 arc those whose moods change a great 
<leal, who swing rapidly from chechness and 
gaiety to low spirits and depression, C>’clicai 
insanity represents the morbid extreme of 
this type, the mood changing from the ela- 
tion of mania to melancholic depression, 
with suicidal tendencies. The schizoid ype, 
on the other hand, shows little variation in 
mood and tends to withdraw into himself 
and show comparatively little emotion about 
what is happening around him. In extreme 
cases, he may appear entirely emotionless 
and apathetic. 

Other types among normal people have 
been distinguished through a study of the 
neuroses. The best defined of these is the 


obsfsMo.jal t),K; IVoplc of this ly.K- 
should they bcLoiue mcnully ill, would be 
expect^ U> succumb to an obsessional 
neurosis. Among their characteristics would 
be preciseness, orderliness and u tendency to 
pedantry and i>rudcry. They tend to be 
eyeful and sparing with money and posses- 
sions They often tend to avoid marriap.- 
and the company of the opposite sex 

It will readily be seen that there is a goo<I 
deal of overlap m the various classifications 
that have been jiut forward. Most people 
would have to be assigned to intermediate 
groups. 


Apart from the rather broad tendencies 
that have so far been considered, individuals 
differ a great deal in tlie relative strengths of 
their instincts. Some are naturally more 
fearful, others more aggressive. In some, 
behaviour ib delcririmcd to a large extent b\ 
jiarentd, protectiv'c impulses. In some 
jK'Ople we feel that the sexual instinct is 
exceptionally strong. With some individuals 
the impression is gamed that the instincts 


and cmotion-s generally are powerful The 
theory has been put forward tcntativclv' 
that there is a general factor of emotionality, 
those ]x.*oplc who c.vjKTicncc one kind of 
emotion with full force tending to experience 
the others in like manner. 

Of equal im]x>rtance in determining be- 
haviour IS the method adopted to control 
instinctive emotional drives when their 
direct satisfaction is imjx.v5sible. Some people 
arc able to divert a large part of their 
frustrated instinctual energy to new and 
useful ends (See Sublimation.) In others 
this cn'’' 'Tv is more wholly kept from expres- 
sion on V surface. People differ, too, in 
the cxtcir to which they colour their view 
of the world according to their own feelings 
or ■ib‘JOrb into themselves the ideas and 
attitudes of those around them. Sometimes 
instmctive tendencies arc countered by set- 
ting up the very opix>sitc line of behaviour. 
The [xrrson wdio is inw’ardly fearful may even 
unconsciously attempt to master this by a 
show of aggressiveness. Thus, while the 
strength of the instincts may differ from 
individual to individual, so too may the 
mechanisms that operate when their direct 
issue in action is prevented. In this the 
strength of the moral tendencies and of 
conscience is extremely important. Set' In- 
stinct. 


PERSONIFICATION. A figure in rhetoric 
in which hfe is attributed to inanimate objects 
or to abstract notions. The Psalmist used 
personification when he wrote, "The heavens 
dzcUiTC the glory of God (Ps. xix. x). 

Personification cannot alw'ays be distin- 
guished fix)n3 metaphor, which is founded on 
the resemblance of one thing to another. 
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Such mi cA]>rc:ndoii *' the raging stta/' 
for example, could be considered as cither 
metaphor or ]x;rsonilicatioii. See Metathok. 

PERSPECllVE, per spek* tiu. The art of 
representing objects upon a plane surface 
as they appear in space to the eye. The 
science of perspective is baaed upon certain 



f'LRSn.CltVL 


fundamental facts. One of these i.s the 
apparent decrease in the size of an object as 
the distance between it and the olj^ervcr 
increases. AnoUicr basic fact is the apparent 
gradual decrease in size of of like 

dimension which stand at different distances 
from the obscrv'cr. This is illustrated by 
rig. 1, which shows a line of telegraph jjoles. 
Again, two parallel lines of poles or the two 
parallel rails of a railway track appear to 
converge as tliey recede from 'the eye, and 
finally to meet at the vanishing paint. The 
ap[)earance of objects is al.so affected by the 
I»osition of the observer; that is, acceding 



rftaftraettw 

to whether the objects are on a level with 
the eye or are abem or below it. 

The mles for perspective can be easily 
understood by ttudj^g a cube, book or 
other similar ^ject (see Fig. 2). All of the 
lifMss (fonnisg the edges) which have the 
same direction belong to a group or Mystam ; 
each line is an aUmeni of the system. Each 


system has its own vanishing (loint, and nil 
the lines of a system seem to converge to 
ward the vanishing ]>oiiit of theisystcm. An\ 
system which vanishes upward will have the 
vanishing point above the observer's eye. 
and vice versa. The vanishing point of a 
system of horizontal lines will be on a level 
with the eye, and that of a system of vertical 
lines will be vertically m line with the eye. 
All horizontal lines have their vanishing 
points in the horizon, as is illustrated h\ 
iMg. I. 

PERSPIRATION. A colourless liquid sc 
creted by glands in ihc skin. Over 99 per cent 
is water, but it contains also small quantities 
of urea, sodium chloiide, and other salts 
Distributed over the body are about Usn 
and a half million sweat glands, which, dav 
and night, arc discharging their contents 
upon the surface of the skin The skin is thus 
important in eliminating waste products and 
in regulating the ten^ieratuic of the bod> 
Perspiration \\hK'li evaporates as fast 
it is secreted is known as tnsensttj/e perspua 
tion, sensible jKTspiratum is that whui. 
accumulates in diops cm the suifacc of tl.'- 
skin 

The dog has sweat gLinds only in the solv - 
of his feet. The moist ure tliat we eliminai- 
in fierspiration he iids Inniself of in li. 

*' jianting." 

The amount of perspiration discharged 
vanes in healthy jicrsons from 25 to 71 oz 
a day, but exercise and a high temperature 
cause an increase in the amount excreted 
In warm weather, the evaporation of larg« 
quantities of jHTspiration helps to keep the 
body cool. In health, the flow of perspiratior 
and rate of evapioration are maintained in 
that proportion needed to keep the tcmjiera 
tore of the body at the iioriaal point of gS 
F. Sec Skin. 

PERTAB SINGH, Sir (i 844 ~-i 922 ). IVjiu 
of a long line of soldiers and .sportsmen, Sn 
Pertab Singh jxjrsomficd the finest Kajpvu 
traditions. In 1895 he became Regent ut 
Jodhpore for his young nephew, a duty he 
was to undertake for his grand-nephew in 
1911 and again on the latter's death in 191'? 
He was Mj^arajah of Jdar from 1901 until 
his abdication in 191 1. As a ruler he showed 
firmness and gencrosify, being friendly to 
reform but tactful in its application Hi- 
soldiering included tbS Tirah campaign ui 
1897 and the Boxer riifing of 1900, when Iv* 
commanded the cavalfy of his own stal#' 
X^rhaps one of his bravest deeds, how’cvcr. 
was that recorded by Sir Henry Ncwbolt. 
when be disregarded ritual defilement b" 
assist at the buriaJ of a Bntish ^ 

brother-at-arms. When the World ” 3 ^ 
l»oke out, although he was then seventy, he 
offered hii sword to the King-Emperor and 
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inaiu commanded the Jodhporc Lancers in Destiny at Scone, which i& now in Wcstmin- 
V>ancc and In Palestine. ster Abbey. Many Scottish kings have made 

PERTH. Vliis Burgh and county town of their residence in the Palace, but tlie present 

Perthshire witli a population of 34.807 in building is mainly modem. Perth Castle 

,nii was according to some authorities was destroyed by flood in 1210. 

1031, was s PERTH. Austraua. Sec West- 

F.RS AUSTRAI.IH. 

PERTHITE. A minor gem, named 
after Perth, Untano, where it was 
found. U IS a mixture of orlhoclase 
and albilc. 

PERTHSHIRE. A central county 
of Scollaml with an area of 1,617,808 
acres. Its population according to 
the 1Q31 CC11SU.S was 

Physical Features, liy Sir Waltei 
Scott Pcrtlishire was named the 
most varied and the mo:>t beautiful 
of all the provmcc.s of Scotland 
Tliree parallel longitudinal divisions 
I ay be noted running from north- 
east to .soutli-we.sf. Tlie largest is 
that portion occupied b\ the central 
mass of the Grampian Mountains, 
which enter the county m the 
north-east by Cairn well as a narrow 
strip, and toward the south-west 
broaden until they occupy the greater 
part of the county. The summits 
attain an almost uniform elevation 
of 3000 ft. and upward, and com- 
prise a great plateau with deeply 
eroded valleys ; while on the south 
the hills rise with sudden abrupt- 
ness from the Ix>w lands The valleys 
of the Grampians form two systems. 
That of the Tay and Tummel runs 
so’'th from Blair Atholl to Dun- 
keid, the others, including Glen 
Gar-y, Glen Rannoch, Glen Lvon, 
Glen' Dochart and tden Lochay. 
''cing transverse to it and termin- 
ated by It Most of the highland 
region is mo'^rland. bu* there are 
numerous phintatinns of fir and larch. 

Top: Across the B^ : High Street. 

^ covering 35-ooo acres. The 

founded by the Homan legions 'n^olmbiin torrcntsl'manv of wliich rush for 

Agricola. Certainly it was created a hu^h < boulders of glacial origin. The 

by William the Lion in mo, whilst the I Den l-wers, 30S4 H.; Ben 

town records have been prcBerv’ed since 1431. '*6 „ j- • lien Gloe 

It has a good imrliour. and from the pnnty More 3843 « • 

of its water supply has lieromc second division is the Vale of Strath- 

as a centre of the dyeing industry, ^mage breadth of 10 to 14 miles— one 

building has been of importance for over mor jcrtile stn-tches m Scotland, 

a hundred years, whilst there are also Imcn of ^ dntitxi with farms and villages — 
manufactories and other textile industries. v^^ntored bv th?' tnbu- 

Scone Palace is the seat of the Earl o and of thous- 

Mansfield. This is on the site of the ca^tal ,,{ cattle, and a country rich 

of the kingdom of the Piets and of an abbey ands jivision is the belt of 

of the early fourteenth century. The tdngs rn 8^. , sidlaw Hih's liemmmg in the 
of Scotland were crowned on the Stone of the Ochil and Mdia« 
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Vale of Strathmore on the south, and di\ided 
from each other by the Vale of Tay where 
the river breaks through the hills by the 
town of Perth. Unlike the Grampians, they 
are culti\*ated sometimes to their summits, 
and elsewhere covered witli an ample growth 
of timber and scrub. King's Seat and Black 
Hill exceed 1200 and i too ft. respectively. 
There remains the narrow alluvial tract 
l>ordering the Firth of Tay known as the 
Carso of Gowric. 

The Tay. the longest river nortli of the 
border, rises on the Argyllshire boundary, 
flows cast through Loch Dochart to 
Tay. then north 
cast along the 
cur\dng Strath 
Tay, whence it 
flows south 
through Dunkeld 
and across 
Strathmore to 
Perth, finally en- 
tering the Firth 
of Tay, after a 
total course of 
nearly 120 miles. 

Its tributary 
rivers and 
streams include 
the Tummel, the 
Brean, IsU and 
Almond. In the 
south are found 
the headwaters 
of the Forth in 
the country of 
the Trossacha and 
Loch Katrine. 

History And 
Antiquitiof . 

Perthshire rose 
to fame as the 
centre of the 
early history of 
Scotiand. Most of its historic events arc 
concerned with the town of Perth. The site 
of the Battle of Mons Gra\tpius where, 
according to Tacitus. Agricola won his final 
victory over the Northmen, is placed within 
the county. The Roman legions, on first 
viewing the Tay from the Sidlaw Hills, 
welcomed it as a second Tiber. In the dark 
ages Aberncthy was the capital of the 
kiagdom of the I^cts. Later, S<^e attained 
a new importance as the coronation place of 
Scottish kings, and Dunkeld was the chief 
episcopal see of the North. 1297 was the 
t^itional date of the capture of Perth by 
Sir William Wallace. The coronation of 
Robert Bruce took place according to cus- 
tom at Scone. 1311 witnessed the capture of 
Perth by Bruce. The assassination ot James 


I was also enacted at Perth. Here, loo, was 
the scene of the religious disturbances ol 
*559 And of tlic GowTie Consprracy of iCoo 
In iCh 4> **' fhe (Covenanter’s rising, it was 
captured by the Marquess of Montrose. The 
Battle of Killiccrankic, which sealed the fate 
of the Jacobites, took place in 1689. whilst in 
the Battle of Shcriffmuir. 1715. an indecisive 
engagement \ydLS fought wlpch, nevertheless, 
hindered the cause of the Old Pretender. 
Finally, the innumerable legends winch sui - 
round the figure of Rob Roy are mainly con- 
nected with the Highlands of the county 
Flint and bronze weapons have been dis- 
covered in many 
places, particu- 
larly on the high 
ground. Simi 
larly, n\any hill 
forts and stone 
circles may 
seen. The Roman 
camp of ArdiKh 
is one of the 
largest and Ix.st 
preserved in 
Scotland. Mono 
liths and i:lp- 
tured rocks are 
frequent, as aio 
the beautiful 
(Celtic monu- 
ments. In par- 
ticular may lx* 
mentioned one 
at Mcigle ami 
another at Glen 
Carse. The round 
lower of Abcr- 
nethy, 74 ft. m 
height, U one of 
the two remain 
ing early Christ 
ian watch-towers 
in the country 
Doune Castle, Elcho Castle. Kinclaven Castk-. 
Kinnaird Castle and Gartli drastic arc a few 
of the most notable strongholds. Scone Pal 
ace takes pride of place among mociem 
residences. 

Agriculture, Indogtries. Except in Ihf^ 
county town, agriculture remains the stapk* 
occupation. In the highland areas cultiva 
tioo is confined to the valleys, and even hor^ 
the soil is unsuitable for the production of 
cereals. Cattle of the Aigyllsliirc breed, how 
ever, fionrish exceedingly well. Huge flock.s 
of black-faced sheep are common. The two 
great agricultural districts, the Vale of 
Strathmore and the Carse of (io^ie. com- 
bine pasture and arable 1^(1 in almost 
equal proportions. The principal crop *s 
oats, followed by barley and wheat. Green 
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crops arc successfully raised on a wide 
scale. 

Remains oi the ancient C.a1cdonian forest 
arc still to be found in sonic parts of Hreadal- 
bane and Montcith, but, despite the .attempts 
at afforestation by many large landholders 
in the nineteenth century, comparatively 
little of Perthshire is heavily wooiJed. There 
arc. however, some deer forests of material 
size. There arc also c.xtensive grouse 
moors. 

Much of the arable land i.s held in farms 
of under fifty acres m extent and there arc 
altogether rather more tlian 4000 holdings. 
To the absence of manufacturing industries 
lb due the purity of the loclis and streams, 
which abound in fish, principally trout and 
.salmon. 

Industry is represented by cotton and 
woollen manufacture, both of which are at 
the present time depressed. Jute and linen 
manufacture and dyeing are the principal 
occupations of the county' town (sec Perth). 
Ouarrj'ing and mining arc on .1 small scale, 
but the slate quarries of Aberfoyle were 
worked at a profit until ic^cently. 

Perth IS a Royal Parliamentary Burgh. 
Small Burghs are ten in number; Aber- 
feldy (jwpulation 1505), Aberncthy (popula- 
lion 595). Alyth (population 1662), Auchtcr- 
arder (population 225.4), Blairgowrie and 
Rattray (population 4676), Callander (popu- 
lation 1572). Coufiar- Angus (population 
1883), Crieff (population 5544), Doune 
(population 822). Dunblane ({xipulation 2692 
»n 193^). 

PERTURBATION. In astronomy, the 
variations in the motions of heavenly t^ics. 
The planets move in well-defined, slightly 
elliptical orbits around the sun, influenced 
chiefly by the gravitational force of that 
Ixxly. But, in addition to the sun's attrac- 
tion, the planets are affected by the attrac- 
tion of other planets or of their satellites, and 
this added force causes variations in the 
planetary orbits. The moon's attractive 
force causes perturbations in the earth's 
motion. See Gravitation. 

PERU. This South American republic, bor- 
dering the Pacific Ocean with a thousand 
mile coast-line, has an area of 482,616 sq. 
miles. 

The Peru had an estimated popt^ 

lation of 6,147,000 in 1927; of thb numbei 
lialf are pure Indians, and the remainder are 
evenly divided between the whites of un- 
mixed blood (chiefly Spanish) and the 
or mixtures of European and native 
stocks. The whites represent the culture of 
Spain; and the Spani^ language is spoken 
with a purity unequalled elsewhere in 
America. The Indians, who are descendants 
of the Quichuas (Incas), are farm laboureri 


OT shepherds. The mestizos are miners and 
drovers Large numbers of negroes were 
brought to l>cni by the early vireroys ami 
they mingled with the Quichuas Their 
mi^ des«ndante arc called sambos. 

The Cities. There are several cities of 
jwpulations between 15,000 and 30,000 but 
fXwing- "nportance are the 


Arfquipa, an old city that has 1^,, con 
spicuous in the history of Peru, Situatcrl 



MARKET AT CF.RRO DE PASCO, PERU 
Pkctc: U.&U. 

8000 ft. above sea level, it is one of the best- 
built cities in Soutli Amenca. The people 
are employed chiefly in the making of jewel- 
lery and the cutting of precious stones. The 
dty is the centre of trade for the interior. It 
was founded by Pizarro in 1540. In 1600 
and again in z868, it was nearly destroyed 
by earthquakes. Population 76,000 (1931). 

Callao, the chief port, is the shipping point 
for Lima, the capital, which is seven miles 
cast. The barboui is excellent. Its import- 
ance has been greatly increased by tlic 
Panama Canal, which brings it relatively 
near to North Atlantic ports. There is some 
manufacture of iron and sugar-refining, but 
Callao is chiefly a trade centre, exporting 
sugar, cotton, wool, hides, minerals, cocoa, 
etc., and importing manufactured cotton and 
wool, iron and steel. 

Callao figured in the pirate activities of 
the sixteenth century, and in the early 
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IIARVESTIKO l\ I'i.Ri; 

'Jo Kpjr.«tc the grain frotii the cliafll, arc 
tossed m the air and the \vir>d cariics the lighter 
chaff an ay whilst the lieavter grain falls to the 
ground. 

Photo: it. & O'. 


Spanish conquests. Earthquakes shook the 
city jn 1630 and 17^6, the tatter of which 
destroyed it. Callao was rebuilt and strongly 
fortihi^, and remained the last foothold of 


conqueror, m 1535. and named by him the 
*Xity of Kings.” 

The city has suffered pcricTdically. since 
1683, from earthquakes, that of 1746 be 
ing eajKXially dcstriictivc. The houses as 
a rule are built of stucco-covereti adobe, 
several feet thick, to make them earthquake- 
proof. 

The oldest university in America. Ujat of 
San Marcos, founded in 1551, is situatc<f here 
The citv is widely known for its nianufacluir 
of cotton and woollen textiles, sugar ajid 
cocaine and for its marble factory. 

The retail trade is largely in the hands of 
Italians and Chinese. The jxipulation is 
316,000 (1931). including suburbs. 

Phjrsical Features and Climate. Two ranges 
of the Andes cross Peru from north to south, 
dividing the country into three distin< i 
regions. The edge of the coast strip r. 
mostly desert, covcrcil with .shifting sand 
dunes, where agriculture Ls made possible b) 
extensive irrigation, since the winds (fioni 
the cast) part with then moisture win u 
passing the cold mountain toj>:> Liack from 
this strip in the foothills of the mount iiin-. 
arc fertile valleys in which are situated llx 
main cities. Ifctwcen the mountains is a 
region of jilatcaux, varic<J with deep valley'' 
and lofty summits; in the main, the chmat#* 
is mild and healthy. luist of the mountain 
region lies the ”montafia,” a tropical rone 
watered by many rivers, including tlic head 
waters of the Amazon, and covcic<J with thick 


Spain on the continent uqtil 182O, 
when the Spaniards were driven 
out. In 1S81 Chile occupied the 
city, but Peru regained it two 
years later. Population, 77.728 

CuzLo, oflicially Ci«ro, a city far 
inland, is in the centre of a fertile 
agricultural district in the Andc:s, at 
1 1,300 ft. above sea-level. Manufac- 
tures of woollen and cotton goods, 
sugar, embroidery and blither arc 
carried on. Cuzco was founded in 
the eleventh century, and at one 
time was the capital of the empire 
of the Incas. The ancient city was 
stormed and destroyed by Pizarro 
in 1535. but remains of its former 
glory are seen in the palace of 
the Incas and a mighty Temple 
of the Sun. In 1927 engineering 
works were completed which bring 
adequate water supplies from a 
distance of twelve miles. Popula- 
tion, estimated, 40,000 (193 0* 

Lima, the capital of Peru, is 
famous as the former capital of all 
Spanish South America. It %vas 
founded by J^zarro. the Spanish 
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The lotrer part of Ihe wrfb dstot from the lime of il»e Inca*. 
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forests. Tilt coiKlor, llama, fox aiul <lccr arc 
found ill the mouiitaiii rcf^ions ; the monkey, 
alhijator and lifter in the tro]ncaI districts 
I lie Andes reach threat altitudes in T^ru. 
where tliero are sirven jx-aks tjver i^.ckkj ft 
high. The inonlafta zone is practically 
imdcvclojx^d 

Resources, Industry, Education. Peru is a 
vast storehouse of minerals, still .scaicely 
i.xploited, yet, constituting the thief .source 
,)f the country's wealth <'opp< i ae.d petro 


Tlie forests, not yet fully cxjiloited, yield 
ruhlx'r, cinchona and d)'es, and the mouii- 
taiii \ alleys afford grazing for the alpaca, 
sheep and llama Sugar and cotton comprise 
the chief inamifactures I'lie Indians arc 
noted for the manufacture of straw hats, sold 
as "jiauainas." 

Kiiads arul railways arc hcing rapidly 
consli Licted . llie government coutrol*^ about 
0.^0 miles of railway, and alxmt 21G0 miles 
.ire ]irivatel\ (jwned, Tra\Yl b\ pack mule 
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leum are most irnix.»rtant, followed sdscr. 
gold. lead. zinc, coal and vanadium < orro 
dc Pasco is a famous mining region. Ihcre 
are also marble tpiarrics. Guano, for fertiliz- 
ing, is a source of wealth, and sulphur is 
exported in considerable quantities 

The leading agricultural protlucts of 1 eru 
arc sugar, cotton, wool, hides and skins. 
Wild rublxrr collected in Peru was formeib' 
an imixirtant export, but with the cultiva- 
tion of rubber, this industry* languished. 
Irrigation it necessary to agriculture in 
regions. Cocoa cultivation is being extended, 
and the manufacture of wines is Wconiing 
important. Coffee, tobacco. Indian 
wheat and ramie arc cultivated in the higher 
regions. Here, also, i** the original home ol 
the ixitato. In the snuthern part of the 
country sheep are pastured for their wool. 


till the only means of transport in the 
c mountainous and in the vast 
ons. The scafxxts are generally supplied 
cast with snort lines into the intenor. 
:U‘mcntar>^ education is free and com - 
>ory between the ages of 7 and 14, There 

27 colleges, various Ingh schools, and 
itutions of appb'xl science. ^ ■ 

icarlv all the '^habitants arc Roman 
hohc\nd this ( l.u.ch has specal pm- 
•s but there IS complete religious 
iovemment. IH- tlic constitution of igp. 
islative power is vrstcii in a Senate . • 
aiiiU-r ofOcput.es. 

to be olectcil cvor> iue rears. A t m^es 
X are not illiterate hare a vote The 
..Idfnt. aulwl !<>■ Cabinet nf sntnn, ban 

^;s.'^S”bo„. .b« P.™ 
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was the centre of a vast empire, ruled by the 
Incas (sec Inca). I'hat this ancient Indian 
civilization had reached a high degree of 
development is c\ ulont from tlic ruins re- 
vealed by recent expeditions. With the 
coming of the Sivmiards. led by l^zarroin 
1 S32. the Inca empire was overthrown, and 
tile people were reduced to slavery to satisfy 
ihe conquerors' tlnist for gold. Pizarro, a 
combination of ambition and brutal ferocity, 
\\ as assassinated in 1541. 

TlM>ugh Spam contnl>ulcd much in the 
\\ay of culture ami prospvcntv, its hand wa'> 
heavy, and Peru sought to win its freedom in 
the general movement for indc|M?ndence in 
Spanish America Tlic Spanish power m 
IVni waslinallv o\crtbrown in 1824. 

I'or twenty years after iruiependenrc uas 
gamed there was constant strife l>ctween 
tactions under ambituuis leaders in 1849, 
however, Ramon Ca.stilla. Peru's greatest 
rresKlent. came into jv^uer, and for the nc.xt 
twenty years, Peru made marked progress 
In tlic war with Onle (1879 18S3). Peru lost 
Its valuable nitrate pro\ mc<\ TaxapacA, and 
the dispute over Tacna and Arica was scttlo<i 
only m 1929 Peru was awarded Tacna and 
control of the radroad lictween Tacna and 
Anca. In 1933, and Colombia went tn 

v\arovcr tlic Ixiumlarj' in the UpjxT Amazon 
Valley, but the Ixaguc of Nations success- 
fully intervened. 

PERUGINO, frrrttjf'fio. Pietro (i44^>- 
15^4) An Italian painter and representative 
master of the Umbnan schcxil. He w*as one 
of the first of the 



early Italians to 
adopt with success 
the ricmish method 
of oil painting, and 
none of his pupils, 
except Raphael, at- 
tained the purity 
of colouring which 
IS characteristic of 
his art. His real 
name was Pietro 
Vannucci. He was 
bom at Citta della 
Pieve \n Umbria, 


fERUGiKo and accomplished 

(Self-portrait) most of his work 

Fkaio: MaiuOi iR the neighbour- 

ing city of Perugia, 
whence his traditional name. In 1483 Pope 
Sixtus IV called him to Rome, where he 
was employed with other famous artists 
in decorating the Sistine Chapel with fres- 
coes. Perugino's fresco "Christ Giving the 
Keys to Peter" is the best of those still 
visible. His altar-piece in the National 
Gallery, London, was originally fiainted 
for the Certoaa Convent at Pavia. 


PERUVIAN BARK. The bark from several 
trees of the cinchona family, valuable for the 
quinine it contains. Tor a d'rscnplion of 
llic tnx's. see Cixciiona; for the drug. se<* 
yuiNiNE. 

PESCADORES, Tin.. S<x‘ Japan. 

PESETA. say' ia. The monetary unit 
of Spam. At |>ar it had the s*imc value as 
the b'renidi fume or the Italian lira before 
the Wt^rld W'ar, ixjiiivalent to ninepcnce 
halfpenny m English money. One jK'sefa is 
worth 100 centimos (rold coins h.ivmg tin- 
value of five, ten, twenty and tw(*nty-)ne 
pesetas arc made, and silver coins having th<* 
\‘alue of fifty centimos and i.)f one. of two and 
of five ]>cs<'tas. 

PESHAVSTAR, pfsh ah' uuir. Capital of tlic 
North-West ITonticr Province (which see) n, 
Pntish India 

PESO, pay' so Ongirially, the name of tin 
old SjKinish dollar, called peso etc oto, or pc\f 
de pUita, according as it was coined of golii 
or of sdver In Sjiam tiic standard of valiu 
is now' the ]X*sela (winch sec). In most o! 
the States of South and Central America, a* 
well as in Mexico, the silver jx?so 01 dollar 
is still the standard, though varying con 
sidcrably in value 

PESSIMISBiL The philosophical principk 
wliich holds that there is more bad thru, 
gooii in the world and more j>ain th.ii. 
pleasure. In its conlcntion, thereforo, that 
the world is essentially evil, it is the ojiposit'* 
of oplinttsm'. Strictly speaking, pessimism 
more a j->or.sonal. attitude than a philosophv 
St:hoi^icnhauer was the most famous of thus* 
who liave adopted the jxjssimist view. See 
Optimism. 

DcrivatiOB. The word petsimwm has come mi> 
the English language from the l-alin pcssimut, worst 

PESTALOZZL p^s iot' se, Johann 
Hei.nrich (1746-1827), Educational iv 
former, lx>rn at Ziirich, Switzerland His 
father died when Johann was five years ol 
age, and he was brought up by bis mother. 
He was a shy. delicate and awkward Ix)y. ami 
his early training tended to emphasize these 
ch2U'acteristics. 

He first decided to be a minister, but abaii 
doned that plan to fallow the law. His health 
being broken by bacd study, he settled on a 
farm at Neuhof, in Aargau, which he later 
converted into an industrial school for the 
poor children of the ncighbourht^. Ih* 
taught all his pupQs reading, writing and 
arithmetic. The boys received instruction in 
farming, and the girls in gardening, houi#«- 
keeping and sewing* In 1799 Pestalozzi ant 
an associate opened at the Castle of Burgdor 
a college lor the training of teachers, 
secondary school, an elemenUry school anc 
an orphan asylum were included m w 
plans and connected with the college. 1 
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scliwl s<Nin l>o<ainc tho centre of educational 
experiments After four years, tlic institu- 
tion was removed to Vvcrclun on Lake 
Neuchitel, where it continued until 1825. 
d lie first fi\'c ycais of this period were 
characterized by brilliant success, and the 
school lx*c;ime internationally famous, but 
dissensions among the faculty caused it lu 
decline. In 1823 the school was closed and 
two years later, the founder died in poverty 

Pestalozzi was a pioneer teacher of the 
method of instruction tliat is based on 
psychology. He Ixdievetf that the principles 
of education were to be found m liuinan 
nature, and that the child's physical, intel- 
lectual and moral capacities should be 
devcloj^. He advocated industrial traming 
along with instruction in subjects commonly 
taught in the schools, and placed great stress 
upon sense training. The study of Nature, 
of objects, and lessons from the pupil’s daily 
experience were to him as valuable as lessons 
found in Ixxiks. Pcstalozzi's educatio'’ 1 
works include The Evening Hours of x* 
Hermit, Leonard and Gertrude, and How 
Gertrude Teaches her Children (originally 
written in German). 

Vt^lhlS^peh taN\ Henri Philippe (born 
1856). French soldier, one of the great 
military leaders of the World War. He was 
a colonel on the reti ed list when war broke 
out, but he was immediately placed in charge 
of a brigade that, under his direction, won 


distinction m the retreat from Charleroi to 
the Marne. Just before the Battle of the 
Marne in ^pternber, 1914. Petain was 
promoted to be a general of division. He 
was soon made commander of an entire army 
corps, and after the Artois and Champagne 
campaigns he was made chief commander 
of the armu Jefending Verdun, in the spring 
of 1916. 

He was made Chief of Staff in April, 1917, 
and about two weeks later, succeeded to the 
supreme command 
the western line 
of battle. When, 
in 1918. Marshal 
Foch assumed com- 
mand of the entire 
allied armies. Gen- 
eral Pdtain loyally 
co-operated vnih 
him, and was re- 
sponsible forseverU 
of the oflensix 
that forced the 
Germans back. 

Shortly after the 
Arm istice , in 
November, 1918, 
he received fi^om 
the President of 
France the baton of Marshal. 

Marshal Pdtain became Inspector-General 
of the army in 1922. a post which he held 
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until 1931. when he was made Inspector^ 
General of air defences on land. 

PETAJU), pet ard\ An iron ease filled with 
gunpowder, furnished with a slow match or 
clockwork, which in earlier warfare was fixed 
to gates or palisades to blow a hole in them. 

Petards were fixed to the gates of forts or 
towms by a party of soldiers, termed the 
"I'orlorn Ho|ie”. a dangerous duty ow'ing 
to tiie enemy’s fire and the chance of a pre- 
mature explosion. Hence, "hoist with his 
own jKtard," dcscril»cs the fate of a man 
wlio.so machinations turn against himself. 
(Ocrivation from Pnmch p^ter, to explode). 

PETER I, Alitxlvkvitcii (1672-1725). 
known as Pkilr tuf. Grcat. The most 
notable of the T.sars of Russia : under him 
Russia Ixjcanic a great p3wcr. He was 
the son of the 
Tsar Alexis Mik- 
liailovitch by his 
sj.x:ond wife, and in 
his youth his half- 
brothers, FcxKlor 
and Ivan, stotxi be- 
tween him and the 
throne. l*C3.Klor. w ho 
4lie<I in I oh 2, iuime<i 
Peter a.s his sue 
cessor, but Sophia, 
sister of Ivan, de- 
bircsi to liase liei 
brother c^ow^K^^. 
because he was 
weak-minded and 
would permit her U* 
rule At length 
l>;th brothers were 
crowned, but in 1689 Peter forced Sophia to 
resign the government and enter a convent, 
while he himself became in reality sole ruler, 
though associating Ivan's name with his own 
until I van’s dcati), in i6g6. 

Peter saw what he wished to accomplish 
for Russia, and the vast ot>stacles in bis way, 
but they never daunted him If he was to 
meet the Western states of Europe on an 
equal footing, he must have an organized 
fighting force, and reorganization of the 
army on the German model w'as the first re- 
form which he set in motion. Then, too, he 
desired for Russia a navy, and an outlet for 
that navy on ice-free waters. In pursuance of 
this design, he took Azov from tlie Turks in 
in 1696, thus gaining a port on the Black Sea. 

Peter brought artisans, engineers and 
soldiers from other countries, but they could 
not teach him all he wished to know, and in 
1697 he set out on a tour of Europe, tarrying 
where he could learn anything. Gunnery, ship- 
building, anatomy—he acquired more than 
a superficial knowledge of these and of many 
other subjects: nor w-as he above working 


111 the .sliipyards in llollatid and at Deptford, 
that hi.s knowledge might lx? of the mo>.t 
practical kind. lk*forc he ha^ coniploted 
ins travels, he was recalled to Russia b\ 
a rising of the imperial guard, which he ]>ut 
dow'ii with great severity. 

He ordered his subjects to adopt F.uroix an 
dress, instead of the flowing Oriental cos 
tumes, and he taxcxl Ijcards and moustnclu s 
to discourage the custom of wearing then* 
But he did not confine himself to .sti< I, 
externals; he encouraged foreign coniinerL< , 
rt'organized the Church, making Innisclf 
I lead . reformed the calendar; and released 
wiiineii from tlicii almost A.siatic w'cIuski.'. 
Kor did he ceas<' Ins struggle for open jim I 

National Projects. l‘o secure access to ih 
Ikiltic Sc*a, Peter entered inxiii a contest \\ i! 1 
Sweden which lasted from f7o<3 to 1721 Iw 
his first liattles with Charles XII, ho w,, 
utterly defeated, but jx?rsisted until, i> 
1709. he games! com]>Iete victoi y at IV^lirr 
Two years latei, how<*vrr, in a war witli t>. 
Turks which (Jiarles XI 1 ha<j iii«itig.ib'< ! ! 
suHcTcd reverst's, and lost Azov. 
in 1703. Peter had !x*gun the constru' Mmh ' 
his new capital. JN^leisbuig {Tenamed P( b 
giad in 1014 .'in<i I.enn»gi.id in I'.i.’.j! < 

territory whuh he had wresled fir,i:s th 
Swe<les, ami in 1712 tiatvferred !«' it i! . 
giiverninenl from M^»srow Uruiei ll»‘ 17:. 
terms of peace with Sweden, Russia g.'.iK * 
Livonia, Fstonia, Ingna, Kai^'lia and ju; 
of I'lnlaml In the same >ear. P» ter u . 
prtKiaimed FmjHTor of all Russia In imp 
ing his reforms Peter wa.s utterly rutbUs 
and Ixdh his wife and son suffned 
resisting him In 1712 In; riiarne^i b: 
mistres-s, Catherine, who succeedrsl linn u;> '’ 
his death in 1725. as Catherine I. 

PETER n (1715-17J0) The .son ni 
cvich Alexius and grandson of JVtur tl' 
Great Peter was prcxdaimex! Tsar .it il;'' 
age of 12. He was closely guarded by « 
unscrupulous minister after another, an-i 
would have been married to the daugldn 
of the one in jKiw’er if he had not ilu'd .it 
the age of 15. 

PE^TIR m (1728-1762). Ernpresb Lli/ ‘ 
beth. daughter of Peter the Great. l)ro>;gbt 
up her nephew Peter, son of her sister Anru . 
and in 1745 arrar^ed his marriage with 
I^rinccsa Si>phia Augusta Frederica 
Anhalt -Zerbst. Peter was mentally nn mi 
anced, but Catherine, as she was ca led m 
Russia, was a bnlliAnt woman, aiul thev 
pursued their own interests, each 
Peter succeeded io 1762, when PiubMa, 
attacked by Russia and Austria, was luari 
in despair. His admiration for Trci i nc . 
the Great saved Prussia, for he 1 

and restored Russian annexations^ V L 
threatened Austria and declared 
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Denmark when lie was removed and probably 
murdered, r^thcrine ascending Ins throne, 
PETER I Karagf-orckvitcii (184G-1921) 
A king of Serbia who lived to see his country 
fret'd from Turkish rule and eventually a 
part of the new kingdom of Yugoslavia. 
Peter was bom in Ik'lgradc. capital of Serbia 
In 1858 his father. Prince Alexander, was 
forced to abfiicatc, and the l>riy was taken to 
Hungary to lx; educated While serving as 
an officer in the 1-rencli army denng the 
rranco-Gcnnan War, he was captur<-d three 
times by the C'.ermans, but each time 
escaped, largely thiough Peter’s influence, 
the lialkans w<Te encouraged in the revolt 
which led in 1877 to the Russo 'I urkish Wai 
and terminale<l iri jnde|x;ndence for Serbia 
He l>ei'ame lonnectc-d with the rulers of 
Russia and Italy through Ins inarnagc in 
18S3 to l^inccss /orka, daughter of l^riiicc 
Nicluilas of Montenegro. They lived quietly 
together at Cettinje, and after Zorka's death, 
Peter to Geneva. 

In 1903 the ruling king ot Serbia, Alexaiuler 
Obreiiovitch, and yueen Draga were as.sas- 
sinatctl, and the house of Karageoigevitch 
again gave Serbia a king in the ixirson 
of Peter, who assumed the title Peter I. 
Duiing his long reign, |)opular sentiment for 
the union of the Slavs within a (ircatcr 
Serbia steadily increased, and it was the 
agitation in Ixdialf of this movement that led 
to the assassination of the heir to the throne 
of Austria in 1914. The victory of Serbia in 
the Balkan W'ars had also inflamed patriotic 
feeling. 

In June, 1914, King Peter's jxxir hca 2 t'> 
forcctA him to name Crown Prince Alexander 
as regent. Within a few weeks, Austria- 
Hungary dcxilarcd war on Serbia, and the 
great World War ha<l lx;gun. \Vlicn, in 1915, 
Austrian, German and Bulgarian ticxq>s over- 
whelmed the kingdom, Peter and Alexander 
accompanied the Serbian troops in the 
retreat across Albania The aged king lived in 
retirement until his death in 1921, but Serb- 
ian interests were ably managed by Alexan- 
der. who became king of Yugoslavia in 1920, 
and had done much to promote his country's 
unity when he was assassinated in 1934 
MaTscillcs. 

PETER D[, King of Y ugoslavia (Ixirn 197^1. 
The eldest of the three sons of King Ale., 
ander, he succeeded to the throne on his 
father's assassination, at which time he w-as 
in his first term at a preparatory school in Eng- 
land. lie comes of age in 1941. During his min- 
ority I^incc IHiul, his uncle, is first Regent. 
See Paul ICarageorgevitch. 

peter. Saint. The chief of the twelve 
Apostles chosen by v tirist. His original name 
was Simon, the title Peter Rock), which 
he was afterwards to bear, being foretold to 


him by Jesus, when Andrew his brother 
brought him to meet liis future Master for 
the first time (John i. ^2). 

Simon Peter was a Galilean, tlic son of 
a man named Jonas, and his birthplace wa.s 
Bcthsiiida. At the time of his apjicarancc in 
the Gospel story he was a married man living 
m Capernaum and pursuing the trade of a 



SAINT rETLR 

Medieval terra- totta sculpture. 

Pkoto: Vtci 'tU Albert Mvieum 

fisherman. He had become the disciple of 
John the Baptist, and when Jesus began his 
ministry in Galilee some months after their 
first acquaintance He called Andrew and 
Peter to follow Him. and said that He would 
make them "fishers of men." I^ter. when He 
separated tlie twelve from His other followers, 
the name of Peter is place<i first. 

All through the ministry of Jesus, Peter 
is described as taking the most prominent 
position, and more sayings of his are recorded 
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in the brief njirativcs of the Gospels than 
of any of the other AjKistlcs The most 
remarkable is Ins vic'cKiratioii. in answer to our 
Lord’s question, ‘Whom say ye that 1 
am ^ ‘Thou art the Christ the Son of the 
Jiving God,” the conviction at which he had 
arrived, through study of our Lrjrd‘s actions 
and words, of the truth which it was the 
aim of his siibsctpiont life to preach This 
declaration justihed Christ’s original pro- 
))hccy concerning lus name, and earned from 
Him the reply ' Thou art Peter, and on this 
rock I Will build My Churcli,” 

I'he events wJnch centred u|H>n the be- 
trayal and death of Jesus shed light upon 
Peter’s cJiuractei, and mark a weakness at 
that time w Inch he was afterwards completely 
to overcome. His very affc'Ction for his 
Master, and tiie natural impulsiveness of his 
nature, shown again and again in his history, 
led to Ins tenijxirar>' undoing. They moved 
him to draw his sword in tlic Garden of 
fiOthsemane and wound the High Priest's 
«er\ant Put he luul not yet acquireti the 
stability of courage to cnaWe him to stand 
l)v his action. With the other A[xi5tlcs he 
fors<>.»k Jesus and fled. It was the same 
with his behaviour in the High IViest’s 
palace, when he denied Christ. 

Hut his repentance w'as sincere and his 
future actions show that it ivas tastuig, and 
the fact that the liiscn I^ord apjiearcd to 
him, separately from the other disciples, 
very s<X)n after the Resiincction, shows that 
he had npt lost his Master's confidence 
(I Cor. XV. 5). 

In the history of the early Church, re- 
corded in the Acts. Peter at once apjx^ars as 
Its leader. It was at his suggestion that a 
new Apostle was chosen in the place of 
Judas, and he preached the sermon after 
the descent of the Holy Ghost at Pcntcccjst 
Together with John he visited Samaria to 
receive the first Samaritan converts. He 
was prominent in defending the Church 
against the persecution of the Christians 
by the Sanhedrin. It was to him that the 
vision of Joppa (Acts X) was given, which 
led to the admission of the first Gentiles into 
the Church without circumcision, in the 
person of Cornelius thecenturion and others. 
And in the council at Jcru.salem, wdiich met 
to settle the vital ^cstion of the relation 
between Jews and Gentiles in the Church. 
Peter was the foremost speaker. 

He ended hus life at Home, where, accord- 
ing to a very strong tradition, he was the 
first bishop, and where he was crucified — 
head downwards at his own request — in the 
reign of Nero. 

PETER, Kpistlks or. The First EpistU is 
believed to have been written in Home in the 
year a.d. 65. after the burning of the city by 


Noro. In this letter, Peter is wTiling to Jewish 
Christians csj>ccially. It is assumed that one 
Silas, or Silvanus, wtis Peter's -amanuensis. 
The Second Epistle differs entirclv in style, 
and incHlern critics consider that it was not 
written by the Apostle. Sec AeosTi,i.s. 

PETEIRBOROUGH. A city. Municipal 
liorough, and the capital of the Si>ke of 
J'ctci borough, with an area of lo.oji acre*! 
aiul a {H>pulation of 43.53S in 1931, situated 



PKTKRIJOROeoM rATHKPHAt. 

Tkr West Front is mid thii teentti ccnt»jr\ 

Pkato Tmyinr 

on the Kivcr Nenc. Industrially, it is tin’ 
principal town of the district, the cle.irmK' 
house for a wide agricultural aiea and ai; 
imjwrtant railway centre. Corn and .sUa Iv 
markets, cattle and horse fairs arc outstaiui 
ing. whilst heavy industries include engm 
eering and the manafacture of agricultural 
implements. Tlic history of the city 
back to the year 655. wdien it is recorded tliat 
a Saxon monastery foundcrl ; a second 
Saxon church was raised in 870 after the 
first one had been destroyed during the 
Danish incursions, and this latter church i** 
associat<’d in legend with Hereward the 
Wake. The present fabric, which con- 
structed entirely of Uarnack stone, is one ol 
the most magnificent cathedral churches m 
England, its west front being unsurpa^ 

It is principally of late Norman construction, 
dating back to the mid-twelfth centur>. 
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Other ffiaturcs of interest in the city include 
the market cross and the fifteenth-century 
Parish Chur h of St, John the Baptist. The 
town wiLs a Saxon burgh, and owing to its 
wealth at that |)CTiod earned the name of 
Gildcnburgh (Goldcnborough) ; the markets 
i^stablished by Charter as early as the tentli 
centur>' assured its medieval prosperity. 
It was created a city by Henry VHI in 1541 
In more recent limes it was incorporated as 
a municipal borough in 1S74, and in 192S a 
number nf tlic neighbouring parishes were 
included u illiin it. 

PETERBOROUGH. Kakldom of This 
was created by Charles I (1627) and became 
extinct in 1814, the holders tliroughoiit being 
Mordaiinls John Mordaunt, first 
Karl of the line, adhered to the Par- 
liament in the Civil War and was 
Oneral of the Ordnance under the 
Bari of Essex. His successor Henry 
Mordaunt first served with the Par- 
hame'>b'irv Army and later returned 
to allegiuiuc to Charles I, fought 
at Newbury , and then cscaiied to the 
Continent. On the Restoration he 
was apjmintcd Go^'erno^ of Tangier, 
and bore St. Edward's Sceptre at 
The coronation of King James II. 

His nephew Charles, son of John the 
first Earl, succeeded as third Earl, 

Some historians ascribe to him the 
initiation of the movement to in- 
duce William. Prince of Orange, 

"to undertake the business of Eng- 
land." He came to England with 
the Prince of Orange, occupied 
Exeter, and raised Dorset and Wilt- 
shire to supfxirt the Prince. On William's 
accession he was created Earl of Monmouth 
and made First Lord of the Treasun*. On 
the accession of Queen Anne he svas appointed 
to the joint command of the Fleet w'ith Si^- 
Cloudcslcy Shovell and also to tlic command 
of the expeditionary army to the Peninsula, 
his captures of Montjuich. liarcclona, and 
Valentia coming just before Marlborough's 
great victory of Ramillies. I^tcr he lost 
favour and left England, but on the death 
of Queen Anne was recalled by King George 
I. He was a patron of literature, the friend 
of Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, and Gay, Charles 
Mordaunt. fourth Earl of Peterlx^roug and 
Earl of Monmouth, died in 1779 and was 
succeeded by his only living son. Charles 
Henry Mordaunt, who died unmarried in 
1814. The earldom then became extinct, 
and the Barony of Mordaunt of Turvey 
devolved upon his half-sister Lady Mary, 
at whose death it passed to the fourth Duke 
of Gordon. 

PETERHEAD. A burgh of Aberdeen- 
shire (which see). 


PETER LOMBARD. Bishop of Paris 
(c. iioo-c, 1160). The son of ]K>or par- 
ents, he taught theology at the cathedral 
school at Paris, where he Ixjcamc Bishop in 
1159 He was the author of a lx)ok, the 
SentetUiarum Ltbri Quatuor, which pro- 
foundly affected theological training through- 
out Europe. He was j>crhaps editor rather 
than author, for his book w-as an arrange- 
incnt of the sententiac or opinions of earlier 
theologians. He was known as Magistev 
scntriitiarum 

PETEIR’S PENCE. The name aj^plicd in 
the Roman C:atholic Cluirrh to voluntary 
t>ffcrings for the suppoit of the Pof>c. The 
cu.stom is said to have originated in England 


PETFR HIE HERMIT 

He is here shown preaching the crusades 

in Saxon \»ys, and to ha\e spread from there 
to the Continent, although it was not 
definitely established until the middle of the 
eighth ccntur>^ It was forbidden by Henr)' 
VHI. but has been revived. 

PETER THE GREAT. See Peter J of 
Russia. 

PETER THE HERMIT (about 1050-1115), 
A monk of Amiens, the preacher of the First 
Crusade. Little is known of his life until 
1095, when he began to urge the necessity of 
a crusade to wrest the Holy Land from the 
iniidel. In 1096 he set out with about 30,000 
undisciplined followers, mostly from the 
poorer classe- They straggled on through 
Europe, but after crossing tlie Bosjxinis into 
Asia Minor, proved so unruly that Peter left 
them and joined the army of Godfrey dc 
Bouillon. He had a part m the capture of 
Jerusalem, and in July, 1099, preached on 
the Mount of Olives. See Crusades. 

PETIOLE, pet' e ole. See Leaf. 

PETITION (Latin petere to seek). A prayer 
or request. Petitions to the King or his 
Council or ministers or to Parliament have 
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at many times played a part in cotistitu> 
tional history. Indeed the earliest form of 
what call legislation hy Act of Parlia- 
ment seems to ha\-c been merely a petition 
from the ('omrnons requesting the King to 
make a tegis]ati\*c enactment, and the great 
junsdietjon of the Court of Chancery appears 
to have Ix'gun in the practice of handing 
over to the Chancellor petitions which had 
iH'cn sent to the King or Council. 

A jx-'tition to the J\ing may U; a reque^st 
tl\at he \\ill exercise one of his prerogative 
[X)\vcrs (for example, that of pardon), or 
that he will inquire into some alk^ged 
in just ire or oppression by public odicials 
for which there is no legal redress. The right 
(»f the subject to p«?titkin the King was 
e.KpressJy recognized in the Bill of Rights 
(1689). IVtitions to the King must lie trans- 
mitted through the Home Secretar^’^; peti- 
tions to the House of Lords can be presented 
only by a peer, petitions to the House of 
(’ommons by a member or by the repre- 
sentatives of certain coqxirations. It is an 
offence to approach the King or either House 
of Parliament with more than ten persons on 
pretext of presenting a pjetition. 

The term is also used to descril^c various 
forms of application to tlie courts (elect kjii 
jictitions. petitions in bankruptcy, lunacy, 
matrimonial causes, etc.) Technically the 
term ’'petitioner'* covers any ixTson making 
application to a court othcnvi.se than a.s 
against any defendant. 

PetiticMi of Right It is a rule of law that 
no action can bo brought against the King 
or the Crown (that is, the King in his official 
capacity) in any Court. If a subject thinks 
himself to have tieen injured by the acts of 
the King or his ministers or servants in a 
way for which he could have brought an 
action if the acts had been tlK>se of a private 
individual or his servants, his only redress 
against the CroMm is by way of petition. Such 
a petition is called a Petition of Right. It 
must first be submitted to the Attorney - 
Genera] for his fiai; if this is granted, tlie 
case is tried in a court in the ordinary way, 
but if judgment is given in favour of the 
petitioner it cannot be enforced against the 
Crown; the Crown, however, sati^ies such 
judgments as a matter 01 grace. This pro- 
cedure. one may note, is subject to some 
limitations. See British Constiiution (The 
Rul e of La w). 

pErrmoN of right. A restatement of 
constitutional principles, presented to Charles 
I in 1618 for his assent in the form of an Act 
of Parliament. Charles I, a fervent believer 
in tlie Divine right of kings, was attempting 
to use Parliament as an instrument to 
aocofnplisb his autocratic purposes. In this 
he was aided by bis favourite, the Duke cf 


Buckingham, who wa.s .strenuously opjxised 
by the Parliamentar}' leaders Khol, Pyrn and 
Wentworth. Cliailcs needed inurcy for per- 
sonal and jxilitical puqxjst's. 111 jiarticiilar the 
cx|)cnscs of Buckingham's alxwtivc attempt 
to relieve La Rochelle, where the Huguenots 
were besieged by Kirhelieu, and his only 
means of raising the necessary fiiiuls was 
to persuade the (ximnions to \’ote apj>ropri- 
ations Accordingly. Parliament met in 
adjourned si'ssioii earl\ in tOjS. 'J'lio kini; 
was met by^ refusal tn vote supplies until Ik 
should promise rcdri'ss td grievances, lo 
make its jvosition clear, the Parliament drew 
up the Petition of Right. Among the wrongs 
complained of were the levying of taxes 
without the consent of Paiiiainent, tlei 
billeting of soldiers in private houses, thr 
establishing of martial law in time of {vea(L<' 
and the imprisonment of citi/ens without 
cause sliown. The neecssitn*'> of the kin;- 
were so jiressing that he ultimatelv accej»te^j 
and sigmd the Petition lhereu|w):i P.iiii.( 
ment vottd five sul>si«1ics lor 11 k* king's use 
but pursueil their attack on his abuse ol hi. 
jJTcrogative by drawing up three Remon 
stranccs, one against Huckingharn and the 
others against certain meth^Kis of taxation 
Difficulties ol intcrprcUlion of th<* Petition 
of Right immediately arov. esinxially con 
coming the question as to whether (lie kin^ 
aiuld Icv'y tonnage and jKnmdage witluni; 
a formal grant. 

The Petition of liight liad imjiortant r^* 
.suits, though its immediate, objective was 
not attained. It sohdificHl jK>pula» sentiment , 
gav'C the op|X>sition a raJIying-jvnnt, and thus 
ha.stened the tnumjih of constitutional ruh 
which was established in ifKjS. when William 
111 signed the Bill of Rights 

PETRA, /ra. An ancient city of Nort!) 
cm Arabia, cnr 4 osc<I on all sides by walls 
rfxk. Since its rediscovery in 1807, it has 
been often investigated. The walls of tht* 
gorge of red sand.stone rise to roo ft ii» 
places, and along their sides arc to l)c 
rows of cave tombs hewn out of .solid stone 
and liaviug ornamented facades. 

Petra owes its Greek name to its i>eculiar 
character as a rock Dly ; the w^ord is 
possibly a translation of tlie Creek for "rock " 
Between the second and third centuries, this 
city was in the hands of a mysterious 
Arabian race, the Nabafacans, who held in 
their power the imjiortant caniv»an trade* 
route between tlie l>cadl Sea and the Rod 
Sea. Petra stood in a narrow gorge overhung 
by mountains along this route, and the 
Nabataeans made it their capital. Insciip' 
ions left by its rulers are still to lie found. In 
A.i>. 106, Trajan made Petra the capiUl of 
a Roman province. I^or many years trade 
continued to the benefit of Rome, but when 
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the Nabataeans secretly diverted desert 
traffic in I^almyra, in Syria, the importance 
of Tctra to wane. It was conqucrc-d 

by the Moslems in the seventh century, and 
gradually fell into decline. 

I'hc most Ix^autiful of the rums of temple 
tombs IS the. Temple of Isis (The 1 rcasurv) 
An amphitheatre ca]iablc of .scaling sonn- 
5000 is in a comparatively gf^KxI state of pre- 
servation (S^'e Aaeiiscoi.tx-.v). 

PETRARCH, pel' rat k TKANCiiseo (1304- 
*374) An It.ihnn jxxit and clas.sical scluilat, 
l>oru at Are 7,70 of a family narncci iVtracco. 

h'rom this name 
the poet himself 
adapted the foi m 
by which lie is 
commonly known 
I'ranccsco's father 
was a ywlitiral e\ik' 
from ITorciKC, and 
con seq uen 1 1 v the 
boy s[>cnt much of 
his childhood wai: 
dering from citv- to 
city. He was sent 
to Montpellier. 
rdurait^ Snvuf hrancc, in 

study law, and four 
years later to Bologna. liis father op| >sed 
hi'j wish to devote liiinself to writing, but 
after bis father's death in 132O I’elrarch 
gave most of his time to literary pursuits. 

W hile at Avignon, I rancc. in 1327, h^ saw 
the wt)inan Laura, in whose honour he wrote 
neailv every 3)ocm for which he is now' rc- 
inemix?red. Her identity is unknown • «ome 
identify her as the wife of Hugh de Sade The 
}X)ct seems never to have known her inti- 
mately, and his verse.s deal more wdth the 
ideal qualities of woman in general than 
with one in particular; in this he resembles 
Dante. 

His l^tin poems and prose )iad made 
IVlrarch so famous by 134^^ that l>oth the 
University of Paris and the University of 
Rome offered him the laurel crown for 
jxietry, and, clux>sing the honour from the 
latter institution, he was publicly crowned 
on Ra-ster Sunday, 1341. He afterwards 
wandered over Italy, and in his investiga- 
tions, discovered several letters and two 
orations of Cicero. From time to t he 
went back to Avignon to be near Laura. 
After 1360 Petrarch silent his remaining 
years at Argua. near Padua. 

He was the author of much I^tin |>oetry, 
but his I^tin works hav'C not won the high 
reputation of his Italian verses. From 1370, 
when his Cantoniere, or collection of .songs, 
was published tt Venice, his influence over 
the poets of Luiopc was very considerable. 
He gave the sonnet a dignified jx>sition 


in poetry, with new* vigour, warmth and 
nobility. He was a close friend and admirer 
of Boccaccio. 

PET'REL, A family of birds found in the 
nortlicrn and southern hemisjihcrcs, but 
especially in southern regions. The common 
name of the birds— f>ctrel~-nic!aning “little 
Peter," is dcrivc'd from their habit of moving 
quickly and gracefully over the tops of fho 
waves, as if they were walking on the watci 
One of their i>C‘cnlianties of structure is tin* 
IKJSSCssion of tubular nostrils. The petrels 
vary greatly in si/c from the little Slorwy 
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petrel V h.ch is no bigger than a sparrow, 
to the (j\ani petrel, which is almost as large 
as an albatross. The nests are usually made 
in hoic.s or crevoces of rock.s, but sometimes 
in a hole in the ground near shore. A single 
white egg is laid. 

Wtlson's petrel is typical of the family; it 
is 7 in. in length. Its plumage is a mixture 
of soot>' black, grey and white; the feet and 
bill are olack, and there are w'ebs of yellow 
bctw'ecn the toes. The long wingspan of this 
l>ctrel, which is 18 in. in extent, and its long 
legs, make it seem larger than it is. Leach's 
petrel is similar in size and colouring. The 
Stormy petrel best-known of the Old World 
species, is a tiny bird, not much more than 
5 in. long, w'ith a sooty black coat reliev'^ed 
only by touches of white near the tail and 
on the wings It is found on the Eurot>ean 
side of the Atlantic Ocean and is also known 
as "Mother Carey’s chicken " It is the 
smallest of web-footed birds. 

Scientiflo Karnes. Petrels bclonc to the family 
ProceUmriidae, m whicJi are included the fulmars and 
shearwaters. Wilson’s Mtrcl is Oceanita oeeanicus ; 
Leach’s is Oceattodroma ^corrhea. 
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PETRIE, William Matthew Flinders. 
Sir (born 1853). A ^vcl^kno^\^l English. 
lCg>'ptologist. founder of the Egyptian 
Kcscarch Account in 1894. enlarged as the 



SIK rUNULKS rfcTRIL 

The noted archaeologist is sbo%Mi examining jxjt- 
tcry found by him at Caia and belonging to the 
perind of the Shepherd Kings of Kgypt, 1700 b.c. 
Phot 4>: Fox 

British School of Archaeology in Hg>'pt in 
1905. In 18S0 he Ixjgan his series of surveys 
and excavations in Egypt. From 18S4 to 
1886, his excavations in the Nile delta 
brought to light the lost Greek city of 



rtTIUrtEO TREB IN ROCKY MOURTAJKS 
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Naucratis and the site of the Greek settle- 
ment at Daphnae. In the Faybm he recovered 
papyrus rolls of great interest and value. In 
1890 he discovered and investigated Tell-el- 


Hesr (then thought to be the ancient Lachish 
of the Bible] for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. Subsequent discoveries included tli^* 
toinlxs of the kings of the first dynasty at 
Abydos, the labyrinth at Hawara. prehistoric 
remains at Negadi and other important 
sites. 

FETRlFAGnON. h'ossils are petrified 
when their minute structure is jircserved 
by impregnation with mineral substances 



l‘t TRI^ I JOV 

Bird’s fu’M roMU'd with t'lin drjHKil of r.ilfurti 

( aiUwMtc 
rhato U I Taylor 

such as .Silica, calcium carlxmatc, non car 
bonatc, etc Fossil plants may l»c pu\‘?ervi . 1 
as coal or lignite, hut tlicir leinaii.s may U 
pctnfic'd, as in the eases of sihuiicd 01 

calcified plant reinaircs in c^>al-balls in such 
eases, sections of fossil plants seen iindci tlir 
microscofxi show the minute cellular slrm - 
ture wonderfully incsrTve<l. 

Mineral spring:?, commonly called {xtrifv 
ing springs, nictely cover objects immersed 
in Uicm with a thin incrustation of calcium 
carbonate. 

PETHOGRAD. Former capital of Russia , 
formerly St. Petersburg, and in 1924 re- 
named Leningrad (which $ec). 

P ETR OG'RAPHY. Sec Petrology. 

PETROL. Motor fuel; the product ob- 
tained in distillation of efude petroleum (m 
recent years by the cracking" process — see 
under Petroleum) between about 70® and 
100® C. It is a complex of a numlicr of 
parafhns. has a specific gravity of 0-73. is 
very volatile, and with air forms an explosive 
mixture; hence its use in internal com- 
bustion engines. Aeroplane spirit consists 
of fractions having a still lower boiling-point. 
Great advances have been made in recent 
years in the manufacture of a fuel reducing 
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dt*com]K)silion products and combining free- 
<!om from "Knock" with maximum power. 

PETROL ENGINES, The high pitch of 
jHirfcclion to which the present type of 
jictrol engine has tieen rai.s<?d may lx; attri- 
buted mainly to the experiments of Gottlieb 
naimhT. I’levious to his prcxluction in i8.Sb 
of a motor cycle and in 1887 of a car fitted 
xMth internal combustion i>ctrol engines, the 
latter were veiy crude and ineriici 
ont. Dairnlrr, by reducing the weight 
of his engine drasticallv and iiKTca'' 
mg the engine sjK;ed to 800 levfibi 
tions ]X*r m/niite, managed toc.vtiat t 
a perfiirmancc which although poor 
w hen comjxired w ith iiKMlerii engines 
was considerabl) in advance of his 
r onlemjKiiai ic.s I he design of 
Daimler's engine was praclualle 
ulentieal with those of to-day 

I he jirinciplc of the ixlrol engine 
mav ]k‘ summed up briefly as tlie 
cx^a- ^on of gases after heating To 
sirnpld) nwxttcrs. the functioning of 
a single cylinder four-stioke engine 
will l>c d(.*ticnbcd. The cylinder 
Iiarrel. which is ga.s-tighl at one end, 
contains the piston, wdiich is allowed 
to slide up and down inside the 
cylinder t>ore. The piston is con- 
nected to a flywheel by a crank, the 
cvinnecting rod. so that the vertical 
rno\’cment may lx; cemverted into 
a rotary one. in order to overcome 
the enormous friction which would 
lx; pieseiit if the pi.ston was a light 
fit ui the cylinder bore, a w’orking 
clearance is allowed and the gas is 
prevented from escajiing by sU-el 
rings which arc fitted in grooves 
cut in the piston The cycle of 
operations followed in the four- 
stroke engine mav lx* dcscrilx’d as 

1. Induction Stroke. The piston 
descends and the inlet valve ojx;ns. 
allowing a mixture of air and petrol 
in the form of a fine spray ^ 
drawn from the carburettor. The 
suction created by the descending 
piston assists the ingress of the combusUblc 
mixture, which is supplied by the carbur- 
ettor, the full working of wliich is desenbed 
later' As Uie piston reaches the bo^'om of 
its stroke, the inlet valve closes aud the 
cylinder becomes a sealcti chamber contain- 
ing the mixture of air and jxstrol. 

2. Compression Stroke. The piston a.sccnds 
and compresses the mixture into a consider- 
ably smaller space. 

3. CombusUon. This stroke, frequently 
known as the hi ing stroke, is the only one of 
the four from which the power is denveth 
At a set point in the piston travel, an electric 


spark appears at the sparking-plug points, 
and the resultant explosion drives the piston 
dow'n with great force. 

4. Exhaust Stroke. The senes of opera- 
tions is completed by the opening of the ex- 
haust valve, and the burnt gases arc expelled 
from the cylinder by the ascending piston. 

It will quickly be realized that other 
mechanism must lx: introduced if the engine 



(1) Induction 


(2) Compress ion. 



(4) Exhaust. 


(3) Firing 

PRIKCiri-J or THE rOUR-STROKF EN'CIKE 

is to function ivith any degree of efficiency, 
and this consists of — 

(a) TOc valves, which govern the ingress 
and exit of the gas. By arranging suitable 
gearing, the valves may be set to open and 
close at certain points of the crankshaft 
rotation. These points, which arc known as 
the v-alve timing, \nry considerably with the 
different engine desij^s, and the valve gear 
itself may take various forms. The most 
common is the poppet valve, which may ^ 
located at the side of the cylinder or in the 
cylinder head, and w'hich may be operated 
in widely different manners. Another type 
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K'ss Irequcutly usi*d is the sleeve vahr, iii 
which tile valve timing is obtained by .sti*el 
sleeves uncovering and closing jjorts in the 
cylinder walls. 

(6) Cauliarettor. I'he carburettor i.s a 
device used in internal combustion engines. 
o{X^nittng with )i(}uid fuels such as |x?trol and 
benzol, which arc x ap^inzcd at normal teni 
]>cratures with comi>arativc ease. The pni 
]K>se of the carburettor is to convert tlu- 
iujiiid fuel into a mist or \aponr and nn\ ii 
with air m the correct pro|)ortion f<jr lh<' 
ensuing combustion. Tliis must lx‘ dime 
cfllicicntly under ail conditions <»f engmr 
speed and jKiwcr. The carburettor is placed 
as near the engine as jxvssible, and .supplies 
the require<l nuxiturc of air and jKtiol 
vapour to a pijx; termed the induchott />!/>< . 
which IS connected to the imlividual cyhndeis 
of the engine by short connecting oi bianch 
pi|>es. 

Process of Carburation. Practically all 
modern (.^arbaiettors are of the spra\ txjv . 
and. whilst tlw' process ol caibiiration is 
fundani'^ntallv simple in itself, the usjuiie 
inent.s mentioned alKive demand a d»-\n< 
which IS delicate and father conijilicated in 
Its action. The diagram opfx.>Mte shows the 
j)nncipal parts of a particular ty|)i' spiav 
carburettor b’etiol or other fuel is earned 
in a tank and supplied to th lloat taniK f>f 
the carburettor by the fx'tiol inlet puK* 'the 
level of the fictrol in the float tank is kef)t 
constant by means of the float which con 
trols the needle valve. As t^e lloat rises, 
the needle valve i.s forced downward and 
regulates «)r sto|.>s tlic further snjiply of 
petrol. The jKtrol i.s normally delivered tu 
tlic engine through the mam jet. whose 
outlet is placed at a slightly higher level than 
the petrol in the lloat tank. This prevenl.s 
loss of fx'trol while the engine is not running 
The air inlet pipe to the engine is reduced in 
size to form w'hat is termed a choke, and the 
smallest diameter of the choke is arranged 
at the same level as the mam jet. The supply 
of air and petrol v-apour is controlled during 
the running of the engine by a movable 
disc termed the throitU, which may l>c 
rotated by a spindle passing through the 
centre of the inlet pipe. The full lines show 
the throttle when nearly closed and the 
broken lines show it when full open. When 
the engine is running at full speed and with 
the throttle open, the velocity of the air at 
the throat of the choke is greater than at the 
tube inlet, and in consequence the pressure 
of the air at the narrowest section of the 
choke is less than that of the atmosphere. 
This causes the petrol to issue from the 
main jet in the form of a fine mist, and so it 
becomes intimately mixed with the com> 
bustion air entering ttie engine. 


Actually, whilst the arraiigcnicnt just 
dcscnlicd functions in thv coircct mannor at 
a certain ixnvcr and s|K*od. it wj^li not cn«'ure 
the desired uniform mixture of air and 
jictrol vajxnir at all powois and sjx'eds, and 
various devices known as cotuf^m motors arc 
used to jeniedy this dcliciom y. 

The carburettor will ojicratc only when a 
cun cut of air is flowing througli the inlet 
pijH*. and so the engine must l>o stalled by 
rotating the ciaiikshafl by hand, oi hv 
means of a small aiixiliaiv elei.liir rni^bjr 
termed a starlet . I'lie enjpiu* is then, how - 
e\ei. lunnmg at .v low sp<-ed and tin* small 
\elocity of the air m tin- i hoke is m.siillK nmt 
to indnee the |H‘trol Uj ismk- fiom tli<- mam 
jet. If the throttle \ u s' ihmiIv cl<i'>"d 
liowe\tT. the rush ol air tlnoiigli the sinali 
spate icmaimng betwtsn llie throttle and 
tile inlet pipe caus''> a icilnrtion of jaesMir-. 
in the liilx; jdaet'd duet tly above the 
.tiixiluiiy jet An is tluis di.iwn in tlironfd 
lhi-> tube and It is ik hly cliarged willi |h IioI 
wlneh issues from tlie auMhaiy jet. i)i\ open 
ing the tlirtdtle, the ausiharj jei gfx's om 
of action anti the ni.im jet rtmu'S nU<' 
tif^crat ion 

(r) The Ignitioa. 1 el'-'dric spark whu li 
f.res the cliargc* is limed to *><cnr at tie- 
correct moment bv nuans t)f smtabK 
anangttl gtsirmg in ,i simdai manner tt' th.it 
of the \al\es The^ginti'm s\’-t?m ns^laIi^ 
consists of an .k c unmlati »r an<l indueti ai 
coil or a high tension nuyipn to, the at Imil 
s[>ark in each east jnmjMJi;:; ;n:?nss tie 
points or olectrtKles a sp.irkitu^ [dug 
the spark obtained from a rod r- in<l''jKn)dei:t 
of the engine lotation, the present da\ 
tendency is to rt'U' on this foiru of igmtt<»r, 
m preference to the higli tension magnet «, 
The primary object of tins is to ensure r a y.- 
starting. A roil ignition system ctmsisi 
briefly of an accumulator winch sujijda . 
current to an induction coil, khis cod is 
formerl of a senes of windings round a soft 
iron core. The pt unary or low tension coii' 
sists of a small nundxT of turn.s of tlnck w ir* 
and the secondary or high tension of a large 
nurnl)cr of turns of fine wire. A magnetic 
flux IS created in the irrjn core by tlic current 
flowing from the battery tlirough the primary 
windings. The low tension circuit is separati 
from the high tcrrsirm, except for a common 
earthing point. The tccondary winding is 
acted upon by a mlignciic flux passing 
through the soft iron core, and when this 
flux IS destioycd or moved across the coil b\ 
the interruption of the low' tension current 
a voltage is induced in the coil. The current 
flow's from the low tension coil to a mccliani' 
cal int«!rrupter, the contact breaker, and 
the distributor, w'hich are driven by gearing, 
so ensuring that the spark takes place at 
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the con eel intervals and in the rcc^uircd 
cylinder. 

The above is a very simple c.\ix>sition of 
tlic inetlio'l of working and the additional 
nicchanisni involved in the (iiiictioniiig of 
tfic present tyjx; of four-cycle engine 

The other form of petrol engine, known 
.is the tuo'Strokc, and which gives a power 
stroke every other cranksliaft revolution 
lias not found favour and its use is largely 
confincil to small inotor-C3nde engines. 


pump. Steam cooling is a metluKi also used, 
steam passing over the cylinders ,'ind Uung 
condensed in the radiator 

Alllioiigh obsolete. in<*ritioii iniisi l>c made 
of the rotary unijn/r. Ijccau'.c it was with this 
type that many <if the early successful flights 
in I{uro|x? were made I he great dilficulty of 
reducing the air resistance has l.irg('ly l>ccn 
resj>fjnsible for the practical disaj>pea ranee 
of this once famous t\']ie 

Ojinpression ignition mil-iucs are being 
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Aero Engines. In general the aero engine 
may be ihvided into tw^o broad ty|>os, the 
air-ctxdwl and water-cooled or liijuid-cooled. 
lioth arc widely used in aviation, and l>oth 
arc developments of the internal combustion 
engine as used in motor-cars, and work on 
the same general principles. The engines 
may be two or four stroke and spark -i;:*ntion 
or compression-ignition — the so-callcd uiescl 
type, developed first by Akroyd-Stuart. 

Air cooling is carried out by allowing the 
air to flow directly over the cylinders, which 
arc ribbed in si>ecial shapes, often to increase 
the available cooling surface and lessen tiie 
resistance to the air flow. In liquid cooling, 
the cylinders surrounded by a jacket 
through which the liquid, generally water, 
IS passed from the radiator by means of a 


devcloixid, as they have the advantages of 
a low fuel consumption aiui can use heavy 
oil, which IS far less inflammable than ix*trol. 
At the present time the chief disadvantage 
of the C.I. engine is its greater weight per 
hojse-jx)wer compared with the ixjtrol engine. 
It can be built in any of the arrangements 
suitable for ♦he p)ctroi engine, and be either 
air -or- liquid cooled or two-stroke or four- 
stroke. 

The range of horsc-jXTwcrs available in 
present-day aero engines is from about So to 
1200. lk>th smaller and larger |x>\vershave 
liccn made, but they are not in general use. 
Most of the smaller-jKiwcuHi engines have a 
direct drive on to the airscrew', but with 
engines of large powers a reduction gear is 
fitted. 
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As the horse -power o( an engine falls ofl 
willi height, aiicraft called upon to ojx'rate 
at high altiUuies. as military aircraft, are 
fitted with supcrcha till'd engines. A blowei 

or sujK'rch.ugcr suj>j»Iies an under conipre.s- 
.sion to the engine and enables a more oi 
less constant |)owcr of the engine to lx‘ 
niainlainovi at height. I'or groat heights 
two sujX’i'i li.ai gers may tx; fitted, each one 
coming into t»]K-iation at a prc-dotermiried 
licight. 

All tile .'>101 !.>> ijsc'd thiougboiit the con- 
struction ol aeio « iigincs arc of sjiecial 
quahtv, and of lonsioerably greater strengths 
tliaii the sKcK iiornially used in other forms 
of engiiu ermg construction. l*or pistons and 
c\luulor heads, aluminium alloys arc often 
used, and magnesium alloys for ca.sing, 
crankshaft sumjjs .ind other parts where 
there is little 01 no load on the material 

'I'lie research on light alloys lias brought 
down the wciglit of the modern aero engine 
verv consivlerably 1 lierc is no doubt that, 
in the near future, engines will Ik; in use 
which weigh only 1 lb }xt horsc-jxiwcr, and 
that, wath the further development of steels 
and light alloys, even lighter engines still 
will be evolved which will have a decisive 
effect on the future of air transport. 

It has already L>ecn pointed out that most 
aero engines arc either air- or liquid -cooled. 
A development is high -temperature cooling, 
and the liquid most widely used for the 
purpose has l>een ethylene glycol, which 
enables smaller radiators to bo used than 
with w’atcr cooling. In cold climates an 
anti-freeze mixture must be used, as glycer- 
ine and water or ethylene glycol and water. 

One major difference between the motor- 
car engine and the aero engine is tliat the 
latter is fitted with dual ignition. Each 
cylinder head is provided with tw-o sparking 
plugs, giving a definitely better and more 
certain firing. Two magnetos are fitted. 
Where an aircraft carries wireless, the whole 
of the ignition system is bonded and screened, 
so that the wireless system is unaffected. 
The. bonding and screening is carried out by 
enclosing the ignition system in metallic 
conductors, which are then all linked together. 

Aircraft engines call for the use of a 
higher standard of fuel than those required 
for motor transport. They are produckl by 
a more careful refining and '^cracking*' 
process, and such fuels must also have a high 
anti-knock value. They must be capable 
pf easy starting, have a low freezing point, 
and be free from impurities. Fuel is supplied 
to the engine by gravity feed or through a 
pu mp an d pres sure system. 

PETROXiInJM* The word is derived from 
Latin peira oUum, fneaning **rock oil," and 
the equivalents of the word are found to-day 


in all languages Though the great industry 
cKcupied in searching lor, jinKiiiciiig. trans 
porting and refining pctioleiny elates liack 
coininercially for not more than 80 years, it 
IS a matter of intciest to record the fact that 
jxrti oleum and its use w\ be traced back to 
pre-Christian tinic.s, while frequent lefcrcnccs 
are made to it iir the Bible. Many ancient 
authors make extensive reference to jx;tro- 
leuin, prominent among them being Hcro- 
d<»tus, who desirnbed llie melh(xfs adopted 
in Ills day at the pits of Kirab fur raising flu- 
oil, which lupiid, lu* added, "gives of! a vciy 



EARLY OIL WELL 

Drilled near Titusville, Pcnnsylvauta, in 1839, 
it is considered if not actually the first oil w^, 
at least the first successful one in America 
Photo: Dromn Itros. 

strong odour." In those far-off days petro- 
leum was regarded as a sacred fire, and even 
to-day in Southern Russia arc to be seen the 
remains of the temples in which the oil was 
burned on the altars. Petroleum has almost 
an unbroken historical connection with the 
Jew’S and Persia (Iran), lu remote times con- 
siderable quantities of oil were found in 
hand-dug wells in Persia gnd sold to foreign 
countries, the duties upon this exported oil 
bringing considerable su0is of money into 
the Shah's treasury. It liras left to British 
enterprise in the early twentieth century to 
develop these wells on a commercial scale. 
To-day Iran is one of the largest oil-producing 
countries in the wrorld; in the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, which controls im- 
mense concessions there, the British Govern- 
ment is largely interested as a shareholder. 
In Near Eastern countries adjacent to 
Iran, modern methods of oil search. and 
exploitation have led to the discovery of 
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large stores ol petroleum, the commercial 
outcome of which has been the form«itioii of 
tlic Iraq IMrolcum Company — an inter- 
national enterprise— and the construction of 
the longest oil pipe-line in the world — 1150 
miles — from the desert oil fields to the Medi- 
terranean Sea at a cost of about ten million 
]>ounds The line, which traverses five 
(iiflcront countric^s, was officially opened 
iliiring January. 1935. 

IV^forc referring briefly to the numerous 
other large oil-producing countries in the 
world to day, it is well to consider the com- 
])lcx problem of the origin of petroleum , 
which has iK^en the subject of considerable 
scientific controversy for many years. Not 
a few of the leading siicnlists hold to tlic 
theory that jHitrolcum is derived from 
metallic uirbidcs lying far beneath the 
jxjrous .strata in which the oil is stored by 
Nature, and that even now the process of 
?. proccetling. This idea, which 
may t>c termed the inorganic theory of 
petroleum origin, was considered to have 
received substantial suppoii when it w'as 
found that the action of water on the 
carbides of certain metals resulted in the 
lilK*iatiori of Indrcxarbons Ilut the vnew 
that petroleum is of organic origin is to-day 
almost universally accepted, although there 
IS no general agreement either as to whether 
it lias lieen derived from vegetable or from 
animal matter, or as to the forms of life which 
jirovidcd for its genesis. In certain parts 
in the woi Id '--notably on the eastern side of 
the Caspian Sea and also near the Mediter- 
ranean— there is some conversion of organic 
matter into iKtroleiim actually to be seen 
to-tlay, Thcie is no doubt that each of the 
various views expressed as to the origin of 
petroleum contains elements of truth, and 
It is reasonable to supjKJSc that a substance 
so varic<l in its physical and diemical proper- 
ties has not in all eases been created under Uie 
same conditions or from an identical source. 

Distribution of Petroleom Deposits. The 
geographical distribution of prtrolcum 
throughout the two hemispheres is no less 
wide than the geological formations in which 
it is held, though to-day over one half the 
oil produced obmes from the Tertiary strata 
Every countr)'^ contains more or less petro- 
leum. though up to the present it h^ not 
been found in commercial quantities in 
several parts of the w^orld. Of the total crude 
oil produced in 1934— the was approx- 

imately 220,000,000 tons — the United States 
produced no less than 120.000,000 tons. 
Russia takes the second place with a yearly 
output of 24.000,000 tons, while in order 
of importance follow Venezuela, Rumania, 
Iran, the Dutch East Indies, Mexico. 
Colombia. Peru. Argentina and Trinidad. 


Since tlie drilling of America’s first com- 
mercial oil well by Colonel Drake in 1859, 
the oil industry of the United States has 
made amazing prograss. At one time it 
supplied the \Norld wth 70 per cent of its 
mineral oil requirements, but during later 



FIRE AT OIL WELL IN TEXAS 

Pkctff: r.S'U. 

years the percentage has been decreasing 
owing to tlie progress of other oilfields, such 
as those in It^n, Rumania, and Russia. The 
British Emp!! ?, so far as is at present known, 
cannot boast of very large accumulations of 
liquid oU. Burma has been producing od for 
many years, \he leading company being the 
Burma Oil <x)nipany. Trinidad too. has a 
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thnving oil industry. There have been 
several attempts to discover liquid oil in the 
British Isles, but up to tlic present most of 
these have producetl negative re.suUs. For 
many years there s\as an established shale- 
oil industr>" in the Mullothians. where 
quantities of shale were distilW^ for their oil 
content, but after a time, Uic influx of 
American oil at cheaper prices struck a blow 
to the Scottish shale industry from which it 
has scarcely r(x;ovcred It was during the 
Eurojx?an war that serious attempts to find 
commercial oil in Fnglruul were made. The 
first well near Chesterfield did a<^uially strike 
commercial oil, and this well is stdl pro<iucing 
small quantities, hut in the other wells little 
or no success was met with. During 1935 
Parliament passed an -\ct wliich has given 
a new impetus to the search for |>etToleum 
m England. 

Methods of Oil Drilling. Dunng the past 
6fty years the methods adopted to reach the 
oil deposits by drilling have undergone a 
distinct change. The methods of the ancients 
were naturally vcr>' crude, and generally 
consisted in digging a hole— in the 
nature of a coal-pit shaft — ai^ at sliallow 
depths collecting the oil in leathern bottles. 
Then came the cable- tcx>l oV jicrcussion 
system — very primitive and ifunibcrsome, 
yet a great advance ujxin the qhi methods. 
In this case the sliaft was made by drop- 
ping a steel bar, t<^ which was attached a 
drilling bit, on the ground to drilled. It 
was slow and tedious work — s/>mc wells 
taking years to drill to a depth of a thousand 
feet, but many thousands of wells were 
drilled in this w^ay in almost every part of 
the world, while even to-day the system is 
still in use in many fields. The advent of the 
rotarj' system of drilling, some twenty years 
ago, greatly facilitated the search for oil, 
and moreover opened up a new vista for the 
whole oil industry, for by the use of the 
hydraulic rotary machine it isfpc^ible to 
drill to many thousands of f^t in a few 
weeks, Weik reaching the endrinous depth 
of over 12,000 ft,, have been recently com- 
pleted by this method, The principle o|wn 
which drilhng proceeds is particularly iotSnr- 
csting and. simple. Tbe drill sU^tn is rapidly 
rotate and grinds away the ^rata, while 
the washings or debris from tac hole axe 
forced to the surface by a hydraulic stream 
which is forced down the hole. The shaft is 
eased as it goes down, and in many fields, 
upon the drill's reaching the productive 
levels, this casing is perforated }p allow the 
ingress of the oil. which eitherffiows to the 
surface under its own pressure w is pumpea, 
Wells of the "gusher” tyinsi arc not ai^ 
numerous to-day as they were ipnnerly. but 
in certain fields they arc not| uncommon 


.sights. The Kijs.sian fields provide large 
numbers of oil “fountains.” as they arc 
termed, but without doubt Mexico has in tlie 
past furnished tiu* most jH>wcrful oil gusliers, 
and some years ago one of its wells flowed 
for a long jx'riod giving not less than 18,000 
tons daily. Another famous Mexican well 
might have prtxluccd even larger quantities, 
but it caught fire, and for weeks could not Ixr 
controllcfl. Its flaiiu's were clearly visible 
50 miles out at sea and at timt*s reached a 
height of nearly 1000 ft. 

Since the Russian Revolution, when the 
country's oil industry iMJcanu* nationalized 
under the IJ S S.R., vi*r\ great progri'ss has 
l)een made in the pnxiuction of crude oil 
TTic adoption of u{i to date American prac- 
tice, and the use of American equipment 
hol]X?d in the mdu^^try. Toilay, however, 
Russia manufactures the majority of her own 
oil ]>lant, and Kuf^sia is to-day the most 
progres.sivc country in the world in regard 
to thesystc'matizcd search for new oil-bCiiring 
lands; in this direction recent efforts have 
even cxtcndeii into the Arctic Circle. Many 
very important discoveries hav'c iHvm made, 
and new areas for oil prrxi action arc l>eing 
opened up bv the drill m numerous parts of 
the U.S.S.K.' 

Oil Refiniug. The refining of crude oil. as 
it IS produccxl from the earth, consists in the 
classification of tht‘ vanous hydrot ailxins. bv 
means of fractional distillation, into the 
many products which enter into our indtis- 
tnal and domestic hfc to day. The refined 
pnxlucts, in the order in which they are 
received by distillation, are: jK'troleum 
ether, motor spirit, illuminating oiLs, w^lar 
oils. lubricating oils, fuel cils aiul residuum 
— the first-inciitioiuxi being the lighte.^it 
fraction, and fuel oils and residuum the 
heaviest, in sjxxrific gravity. The first at- 
tempts to refine jx'trolcum were naturally 
very primitive, and prol>ably one of the first 
oil refineries in the world was built near the 
Tigris in Iraq. Crude oil, it should tx; 
explained, vanes greatly in its general 
character, for while certain crudes arc pale 
in colour and almost transparent, others arc 
almost black and viscid. Some, indeed, 
would appear to have undergone a course of 
refining by nature herself, for in some fields 
the crude oil will burn freely in lamps 
without any refining treatment. Tlie chem- 
ical composition of p^oleum consists 
essentially of carbon and hydrogen, together 
with oxygen and varying amounts of nitro- 
gen and sulphur. The various series of 
hydrocarbons found in crude oil — ^paraffins 
and naphthenes — readily lend themselves to 
conversion into other compounds of carbon 
and hydrogen by dissociation, and this 
conversion produces compounds of higher 
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v'olatility, such as motor spirit, etc. When 
the compounds of hydrogen and carbon arc 
submitt^ to distillation, certain chemical 
changes occur, as the result oi which other 
series of hydrocarbons arc formed : for in- 
stance, it is possible to obtain aromatic hydro- 
carb(3ns. including trinitrotejuene (generally 
known as the explosive T.N.T.), in addition to 
N'arious dye products. 

During recent years the “cracking’* 
process of oil refining has been \ cry widely 
adopted; briefly, it consists in distilling the 
oil at a temperature higher than the normal 
lx)ihng-iK)ints of the constitii^nt.s it is desired 
to decompose, and in practice, the result is 
that the heavier oils are turncxl into lighter 
hydrocarbons of lower boiling-points: thus 
the yield of the more valuable of the refined 
products is matenaUy increased. As may be 
imagined, the refining of petroleum has under- 
gone many changes from time to time. Before 
the advent of the internal combustion engine 
thertj was no demand for the lighter products 
of distillation; hence motor spirit \va.s quite 
unmarketable, and enormous quantities were 
burned near the refineries ; ky^scnc, or illumi- 
nating oils, were then the chief marketable 
products To-day, howevef. the position is 
changed and motor spirit jtias become the 
main product re<]uired by the world mar- 
kets. though the rapid inenjaso in the use 
of Diesel engines, burning heavy oil, for 
omnibuses, lorries, airships, motor vessels, 
etc , may yet alter the ratio of demand. 

Production of Petrol fronl Coal, The 
production of oil by the carlxmization of 
coal has, during recent years, come much to 
the fore, and inventors have been particu- 
larly active in the United Kingdom, where 
there has long been a desire to utilize a 
jxirtion of our low-grade coal reserves for the 
production of oil. The question of rendering 
Britain less dependent upon imjx)rted oil, 
as well as helping toward the prosperity of 
the coal-mining industry, is always looming 
largely, and there is no doirbt that in the 
day's to come, very appredablc quantities 
of oils will be drawn from coal. An arm 
of the British Air Force uses motor spirit 
so produced, and it is supplied in some public 
petrol stations. An I.C.I. plafit for obtaining 
petrol from bituminous coal by hydrogena- 
ation of the crude oil was established 
near Stockton-on-Tees in 1935, and others 
have followed in various parts of the 

country. 

P ETR OLEUM JELLY. See Vaseline. 
PETROLOGY* Branch of ecology which 
gives an account of the clmposition and 
structure of the rocks of earth's aust. 
and classifies them according; to their modes 
of formation and their funeral conteat. 
I'he petrologist endeavours io explain how 


the rocks have been formed and whence 
their materials have been derived: whether 
direct from the internal rnagma-^or from the 
destruction of older rocks. 

A rock consists of (1) minerals, such us 
quartz felspjir, mica, calcium carbonate, etc. ; 
(2) remains of animals, such as foraminifcra, 
corals, shells, sponges, etc. ; (3) remains 

of plants, as in coal, lignite, etc. 

Method of Investigation. A great deal can 
Ijc learnt about the nature of rocks by very 
simple means. 

Their larger features may be examined bv' 
the naked eye, or with tJic aid of a good Jens. 
Simple tests may l>e made to determine theii 
weight, colour and coherence. Electro- 
magnets may be used to determine the 
presence of iron, anil acid may be used to 
test for carlK>nates 

Such simple tests thest* arc iisi^d by the 
field geologist, but they are insufficient to 
enable a full or accurate description of fine- 
grainrvd rocks to be made. 

The blowpifH.*, goniometer and sp<*uhc 
gravity balance give still furtlier information 
as to fusibility, angles of ci vstals, or possible 
composition of the minerals of \s hich the rock 
IS composed. See Minkkalih.y. 

In 1858 Sorby ixunted out the great value 
of the examination of rocks by thin sections 
under the micro‘.M:ope. A slice of rock may 
l>c ground down \«ith emery' ixiwder to 
to ixinii inch m thickness, when it 

becomes transparent enough to use very' high 
powers of magnification which show' the 
minutest details of stiuctuxe. 

Powdered rocks may have their constituent 
minerals separated by mechanic.;il means 
The clectrom*ignet .separates iron oxides - 
magnetite, haematite and ilrncnite — and silic- 
ates containing iron, and leaves Ixhiiid quartz, 
feldspar, etc. The method of panning used 
by gold-miners has Ijccn successfully used by 
pctrologists for separating the heavier from 
the lighter [)articles, but the heavier liquid 
mcth<^ now adopted gives much better 
results. Methylene iodide, bromofonn and 
Qcricc's solution may. be used to sepauate 
biotite, muscovite, quartz, orthoclase and 
oligoclase. 

Chemical me^ns are uied for distinguishing 
minerals or rocks, and detailed analyses are 
made which give the percentage composition 
of the rocks as oxides, silch as ^umina, silica, 
ferrous and ferric oxide, magnesia, lime, 
potash, soda, titanium oxide, phosphoric 
oxide, etc. 

Classification of Rocks. Rocks may bo 
simply and broadly classified into igneous, 
deriv^ and metamorphic. 

IgnMns Rocks are formed from molten 
material from within the earth's crust. 
They may be either extrusive or intrusive 
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Extrusive rocks are those which have l>ccii 
formed from material ejected from cracks or 
holes in tl^e crust. I'hc chief types are 
lavas, incluaing obsidian, pitchstone, rhyo- 
lite, andesite and basalt, tuffs and breccias. 

Intrusive rocks arc those wliich were 
intruded into the earth's crust but did not 
I each the surface, although subsequent 
denudation of the cover may have since 
exposed them. They occur as batholitlis. 
l>osses. laccoliths, veins, sills, dikes and 
necks, and the commonest types of rock arc 
granites, syenites, diorites, gabbros, 
tites, porphyries, doleritcs, etc. 

The particular name given to a rock 
depends upon the minerals contained in it. 


the action of water, carbon dioxide and 
oxygen at ordinary temperatures and pres- 
sures. The chief minerals are quartz, mica, 
iron o-xidc, kaolin, calcitc, chlorite, and such 
rc-dcf>osited crystals as salt, gypsum, bai ylcs, 
iron pyrites, etc. The stratified, sedimentary, 
aqueous and di:^i\cd rocks may be classified 
into three grouns those formed mechanic* 
ally, chcmicalh and organically — 

(i) Mcchauindly for}ncd : such arc con 
glomeratcs, giits, sandstones, clays, mud- 
stones and sllalcs; glacial debris cla\s', 
moraines and criatics. 

(ii) Clicnuci^ly foimcd • such are kaolin 
clay, calcareous tufa, calcitc, siliceous snilci. 
salt, gvpsuin, fluor-spar, flint, iron.ston^ 
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I he chief minerals forming the mass of 
igneous r(x;ks arc: quartz, feldspars, pyTOx- 
enes, amphil>olcs, micas, olivine, nephehne, 
Icucite, iron oxides and apatite. 

Differences of tyqie may be brought alxjut 
(x) by differences in tlio liquid before crys- 
tallization, due to temperature and pressure; 
(2) by’^ fractional cry^stalluation ; or {3) by^ 
assimilation of fragments of foreign rock and 
the interaction between solid and liquid 
materials. For example, granite which has 
assimilated shales may contain minerals 
such as andalusite, cordicritc, etc., which 
are not usually found in normal igneous 
rocks. 

Derived Rocks arc the debris produced by 
denudation of igneous rocks or previously 
formed derived rocks. These rocks arc 
usually found in more or less thin layers 
(strata) with roughly parallel upper and 
under surfaces. Many of them have been 
deposited as sediments under w^ater and arc 
therefore called aqueous or sedimentary; 
but others have been deposited by wind or 
by glacial action. 

The derived rocks are composed of minerals 
of the types which have been able to resist 


(ill) OrganiL such arc limestones, Tripoli 
eartli (diatomaccous earth), pear, ligpiie, 
coal, anthracite, oil sIkiIc and some 11 ea ore^:, 
and phosphatic n^xlulcs. 

It IS in the sedimentary' rocks that most of 
the fossils are obtained, winch enable the 
geologist to tell tlie age when the rocks were 
shaped and the conditions under which they 
were formed, '^bother lacustrine, estuanne. 
littoral or marfae. The |>etrologist is par- 
ticularly' interested in the residue of heavy 
and unaltered minerals found in the sedi- 
mentary^ rocks. ’From a study of tlicsc and 
their condition^’', he endeavours to trace their 
place of origin* and method of transport and 
deposition, and so reconstruct something of 
the ancient geography of the area where the 
rocks have been formed. 

Metamorphic Rocks. The metamorphic 
rocks have all been altered in structure or 
mineral content by pressure or by heat. 
The pressure have been produced by^ the 
weight of later ivjrmed strata, but more often 
by that folding of the strata which produced 
the great mountain chains. The heat may 
have been produced by pressure, by con- 
duction from the hot interior, or by the 
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intrusion oC igneous rocks with their accom- 
panying liquids and gases. 

The pressure and heat cause recrystaJliz- 
ation, reorganization of minerals, and new 
structures. 

The chief metainorphic rocks are the 
gneisses and schUts and th-e more economic- 
al! v u.scful slates and marbles. The gneisses 
and .schists usually have a banded, fohated or 
crystalline structure. Some of the slates are 
clays in which pressure has caused the 
jiarticles to arrange themsblves with then 
long axes all in one direction, thus producing 
good cleavage ]danes Marble is a rocrystal- 
lized limestone. Other mct'ainorphic rocks 
resemble granites, and their original ‘^tatc is 
very ditViciilt to ascertain. 

PETRONIUS, pet ro' uiu^ A Koinau 
satirist: dates of birth and death unknown. 
Tacitus gives a picture of a man clever, 
dissolute and unscrupulous, v^ho became one 
of the chief intimates of Nero in the period 
of his debauchery. The /*Vasr of 1 rimakhio, 
the largcjvt extant fragment, is one of the 
wittiest contrilictions to the literature of the 
Silv’er Age. It is a comedy manners giving 
a description of a dinner parly given by a 
man of great wealth but poor connections. 
Another extant fragment of considerable 
merit is the Matron of Upiiesus, which is, 
however, somewhat marred by coarseness of 
expression. 

PETROPAVLOVSK, p);et ro pahv' Idfsk, 
Capital of Kamchatka (winch. sec). 

PETTY OFFICER. In the Royal Navy, 
a rating of superior grade, corrcsjxmding 
with non -commissioned ranks in the Aimy 
and Air Force as follows — 

Kavy. Army. Air Force. 

Chief Squadron, Battery or Flight 
Petty Company Quartermaster Sergeant 
Olhcer Sergeant 

Colour Sergeant 
Staff Sergeant 

Petty Sergeant / Sergeant 

Officer ^ 

Chief Petty Officers and Petty Officers of 
the Seaman branch arc so styled. In the case 
of other branches, the nanie of the branch 
is incorporated, as, for example (Chief) Petty 
Officer Telegraphist, Stoket Petty Officer, 
(Chief) Petty Officer Writer/ Supply (Chief) 
Petty Officer. Some older titles, such as 
Master-at-Arms and (Chief) Yeoman of 
Signals, still survive. Arti/icers. i.c. Engine 
Room, Electrical and Ordnance Artificers, arc 
broadly divided into tw^ grades. Chief 
Artiffeers (e.g. Chief Engin^^oom Artificer) 
and Artificers. These grades are further sub- 
divided into classes. Shipwrights arc simi- 
larly graded. Chief Arti4ccrs and Ship- 
wrights, and Artificers and Shipwrights of 


the 4 t}i class anvl upwards, rank as Chief 
Petty Officers. .Artisans ordinarily rank as 
Petty Officers They are not, however, given 
specific titles as such, but arc rated according 
to their trade, e g. Sailinaker, Blacksmith, 
Painter. Plumlicr Artisans liolding ratings 
equivalent to Chief Petty Officer have their 
titles prcfi.xetl by “Chief/' eg Chief Black- 
srnitli. 

In the Mei chant Service, certain nn'iiibeis 
of the crew', such as the Boalsv\\ain. Car|X‘ntcT 
and Quarlennasters, aie classified as Petty 
Officers 

PETTY SESSIONS, <'ourt oi , oi Couki 
ov SfviM.vRV JUKISDICTION. The lowest in 
the scale of English courts, but in the \<»Iunie 
of its work and it^ influence on the hv es of the 
people, pel haps the most in»j>ortanl. Each 
county IS divided into a number of Jielty 
.sessional division^, each vvitli its court-house 
and its magiitr.ittss. All jxdty o.Oenrcb are 
triable by the Court of Petty Sessions, and 
many indictable offences can be dealt wit!) 
siiniinanly by this Court with the consirt 
of the accuseil ]X!ison The maximum 
jiuiHshmcnt which a. Court of Petty Session-, 
can mllict is siv months iinprisomiiciil v‘ jll) 
hard labour and a fine of £ioo A[)art from 
its criminal woil;. the Court has a vvkIv « i\ i! 
jurisdiction in cases where no large sums o* 
money arc at btxike, e.g. m .settling dispute^ 
IxJtwecn husband and wife, landlord and 
tenant, and employers and workmen, and n: 
connection with moneylenders, illcgitiinati* 
children, lunatics, etc. It has also cert im 
administrative duties in connection uitli ll.'' 
granting of licences (which see), tlic issue of 
pawnbrokcTs' and monevlenders' ccrtiheates 
and the siisjK’nsion and termination of lh<^ 
services of special constables. See Crimc 
(C riminal Law); Jostick of thf Pfacl. 
Magistrate. 

PETUNIA, pe tu' nia. A popular garden 
flower; the large bcll-sliap^ blossoms 
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Ptu^o: Sulton & Sons 

have a gicat range of colours and crinkle 
petals. The species arc native to South 
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America, and arc widely grown in £uro[K 
and America, where many hybrids or 
mixed varieties have been cultivated. The 
leaves and stems are covered with long 
white hairs, and the blossoms arc pure white 
or varying shades of purple, violet, rose and 
pink, ITicy thrive best in ric^*" soil and in 
sunny |X)sitions. Some of the hnest varieties 
are grown from cuttings, but Varieties true 
to seed arc now well established. 

ScieDtifie games. The petunias constitutes a mus 
in the nightshade family, SnionarAii. Most of the 
forms seen in the gardeUA are bybxMs of Pitunia 
»iychigi»i«y7ofa and P. ^ 

PEWTER, pu' ter. A meiallk: alloy having 
tm as its principal constituent. Ihc chief 
inetaLs used in composition with the tin arc 
copper, lead, antimony^ and bismuth. 1‘hc 
proportions of the ingredients vary, from 
75 to 90 per cent of tin being combined with 
25 to 10 per cent of the otlier materials. As 
a rule, the larger the proportion of tin, the 
better the pewter. The finest pewter is made 
of tin and copper. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, pewter was widely us^In England 
and continental Europe for don^eslic utensils, 
and to some extent for church vessels. 1 1 was 
introduced as a substitute for s.K'cr and gold. 
After the eighteenth century, pewter was 
gradually replaced by china and glassware. 

Considerable care is required to keep 
pewter in good condition. It tarnishes easily 
and needs frequent jxilishing. If is easily 
.scratched and may lie ruined by injudicious 
cleaning. It is also subject to dents and 
breakage, and does not withstand a high 
degree of heat. Sec illustration on p. 3365. 

PPEINOTG, PJ^n' A standard bronze 
coin in Germany, one-hundredth of a 
Reichsmark. 

PHAEDRA, fe'dra. In Greek mythology, 
a daughter of Minos and sister of Ariadne. 
Though he had abandoned Ariadne. Theseus, 
in his old age, proposed for t^e hand of 
Phaedra and was accepted; bfut when the 
young bride came to Athens. fell in love 
with his young son, Hippolyt^. When he 
spurned her advances, she accused him to 
his father of insulting her. The old king 
prayed to Poseidon to punish hlh ungrateful 
son, and Poseidon answered ^is prayer, 
drowning in his waves the young prince, 
who was at that time driving his ^ariot 
by the seashore. Phaedra, in a fit of 
remorse, hanged herself. Her story is the 
theme of Euripides' Hippolyius and Racine's 
Phldre. g 

PHA^RUS, fe ' drus. A phii^Bopher and 
a fabulist in ancient Rome. Tb 4 philosopher 
died in 70 b.c., who was of thl Epicureat? 
school. Cicero appears to haveljbeen influ- 
enced by him, especially in his|Ds Natura 
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Deortitn. The fabulist, apjiarcntly a. nuiriU' 
nutted (freed) slave of Augustus, \s mainly 
remarkable as the aullior of a collection (jf 
97 fables, wTitten in iambic verse. While 
style and versification me correct, they are 
v'cry uninspired work, mostly adaptatu>ti>. 
of Aesop, whom, of course, they do not 
approach in merit. 

PHAETHON, /ay' e/fi ow. In Gri*ek mytli 
ology', the son of Helios and Clynicno 
Clymene had refused to tell her son who Ins 
lather was until the boy, shamed by Ins 
companions, made an imperious demand. 
When he learned that he was actually the 
child of the sun god, he journeyed to the 
palace of the sun and asked of liis father, a>> 
a sign of his birth, permission to drive the 
chariot of the sun for one day. After 
cautioning him to drive skiwly, and to take 
care to go neither too high nor too low, 
Helios reluctantly watdied liim depart. 
The rash boy used his whip on his fiery steeds, 
which rush^ up the heavens, dragging the 
chariot after them. TlMby went so high 
that the earth beneath them almost perished 
with cold ; then they haftled down .so dose 
to the ground that vegetation was scorched, 
rivers were dried up, and rocks were split. 
Gaea (Earth) called on Zeus for help, and he 
hurled his thunderbolts at the boy, w'lio fell 
from the chariot and was killed. The name 
phaeton is also applied to a kind of o)>en 
four-wheeled carriage. 

FHALANGER* fd Ian jer. Members of a 
family (Phalan^eridae) of small woolly- 
covei^ marsupials, ^me phalangers are 
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.ih'f to tJistanccs from tret* to 

tree with thf nicl (»f a thin membrane whicli 
strC‘Uhr^ along the side of the txxiy between 
the f<^re and hind limbs. These "flying pha 
Lingers do not, in fact, fly, but the membranes 
lue useful in that they enable them to make 
very considorably longer leaps tlian if thc\ 
were without them. There are three sjxx^ies 
of flying phalangCTS, none of which is to lx.‘ 
found outside Australia, New Guinea oi 
nearby islands. Their principal home is the 
mainland of Australia. Though many species 
of phalangcrs are without the membranes 
and so are unable to make the phenomenally 
large jumps, all six;cics arc arboreal, i e. they 
live in trees, and arc in other ways sj>ecially 
adapted to this kind of a life. Kor example, 
the custuscs, which, unlike most varieties, 
arc not to be found in Australia, have 
prehensile tails. 

PHALANGES, fd Ian' jeez. See Hap •; 
h’ooT. 

PHALANX, fal' anx. The order of battle 
in which the ancient Greek infantry was 
formed. The legions of Rome afterward 
adopted the same formation and proved 
invincible. The phalanx was sometimes a 
triangular-shaiMid wedge which was driven 
through the enemy's ranks; sometimes 
it was a solid square which resisted all 
attacks, but was not so mobile as the 
wedge. In a square it consisted of eight to 


sixteen ranks, the men being armed with 
spears from 8 to 14 ft. in length, and having 
their bodies jirotcctcd by large shields. 

PHALAROPE, /fl/' u rupe. A bird l>elong- 
mg to the same faiinly as snipes and saiid- 
pi]x*r.s; they arc typically northern birds. 

I hore are two .species found m Rntam; the 
Ked necked PhalarojK: is only known to 
breod in the far north the Jintish Isles ; 
the ('ire\ PIialaro}>#.* is a uintiT vjsitcjr, breed- 
ing only in the vicinity (d the Arctic region 
PHANEROGAMS, fan' c* o "jine. 'J hi^^ 
was tlie name ajjplied by t^arlier Ijolaiiisls to 
that di\ iMoTi of tl'K ]jlaul kingddin which is 
made up of lh>\\cuiig pLint5> 1 he distin- 
i^uishing charai tcT islics of plianerogamous 
])lanls arc that they possess flowers with 
stamens, and owilcs that de\elup uito seeds 
With end -'s os Pl.ints that lej^roducc b\ 
speires wcii- called ci ypiogams by the eailiei 
bot.anists See CKvrTf)G\MS 
PHANTASY. Seo Pani asia 
PHARAOH, fan' o The Bilihcai title 
assumed by the kings of isgvpt, ten uf whom 
aie mentioned in the Old 'J'estament 'The 
Pharaoh of tlic Imu! of Abraliam cannot lx; 
identified. The Pliaraoh of Josejdi was 
jirobabh' of the HykscjS hru*. and, lx;ing 
hims<df a "Shepherd King," was friendly 
to the wandering Hebrews. 'The Pharaoli 
of the Oppression, "the new king that knew 
not Joseph," has been ulcntitied with Raineses 



MERC.srrHAK 

No longer believed to be the Pharaoh mentioned 
in Exodus. He is here shown playing draughts. 


11, and the Pharaoh of the Exodus with 
Merenpthah, sou of Rameses II. Among 
others mentioned are the Pharaoh who was 
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the father-m-law of Solomon, the Phaiaoh 
who was the opjwncnt of Sonnachcril) at tht* 
time nf lifzokiah, and l^haraoh Nccho, who 
invaded Palestine and was overthiowii bv 
Nebnchadnozzai . 

PHARAOH’S RAT. Si^e Ichnlumon. 

PHARISEES. far' ri scez. In the thin! 
century i< c. the time of the Mactal>ci‘s 
fwhirli sec), the mo-.t religious among the 
Jews formi'il themselves into a sect to defend 
the Je^\ish reJigiun against lieathonizing jx‘r- 
secution Tlicy t«)ok i he name of “ l’lianse<\s ’ 
fseparntr i). and were, by the time of t'linst. 
the sUuin;(st religions sect m jnde.i 
()riginall\' mded for heroisin and real ]^icl\ . 
tliev ha(l degenerated, and arc <h*nonn<ed 
bv Him for foimahsni and hyjKK'nsy 1 lie 
Phanstvs held themselves aji.irt, not only 
from the lieathen bat from the oUht Jeus as 
well, and consiflered that they alone were 
the true followers of the teachings of the 
patriarchs To the ^\^tten law of the Penta- 
teuch the\ added the oral law, sup|Mjsed to 
eom]»lele and explain the original stal^tc^ It 
made rules for the mmutost details of daily 
life, such as eating, drinking and washing of 
hands. an<l for tithing, fiistmg and Sabbath 
oliserx ance, till it put iijxin the whole |KX>ple 
"burdens t^K» gruw oiis to l)c lK*rn<‘ " The 
iMiari-jc'c'S behe\e(l in the resurr(H\tion of the 
dead and in the existence of angels and 
spints In all of these teachings they were 
bitterly opposed b)' their rival sect, tlie 
Sadducces, who were of the oflicral class and 
were materialistic in their philosophy. 

After Uie Christian Church had organized 
itself independently of Judaism, the Phari- 
sees withdrew themselves still more. The 
Talmud, still recognized as authoritative by 
Jews of all nations, was the painstaking work 
of Pharisees during the early Clinstian 
centuries. Gamaliel and his pupil Saul 
(Saint Paul) w'crc of this sect. See Saddu- 
CK£S 

PHARMACOLOGY, far tnd koV o jc. The 
study of the action of drugs on the Ixxly 
in health and disease is closely concerned 
with one of the oldest of human cflorts, the 
giving of remedies for the relief of dbease. 
Knowledge was obtained by trial and error ; 
certain plants, such as poppy, belladonna, 
foxglove and others, as well as some minerals, 
as Epsom salts, soda, or Glauber’s salt, were 
found to produce certain results. Pharma- 
cology proper began during the nineteenth 
century with the rise of chemistry, when 
the active part in plant and mineral which 
affects living tissue could be analysed and 
isolated in pure form, its composition deter- 
mined, and its preewe effect accurately 
measured. 

In another direction the study of chem- 
istry. especially of organic chemistry, led to 


an aihancc in phannacohigy by the dis- 
covery of new chemical compounds, which, 
as far as \vc can tell, canu* iut«> existence now 
fur the first time. The fust of these organic 
comfiounds, synthetically i>ioduced, to be 
brought extensively into therapeutic use 
were ether and chloroform, riiesc two 
chemical substances, together w'iih the 
discovery of antiseptics, wrought the greatest 
f evolution that has ever taken place in the 
liistory of inoilicinc. 

Thus pharmacology is deju'iulenl on chc*in 
istiy and biology, being the sludv of tlu- 
action of drugs on li\ mg thing**, whethei 
}>lant or animal. The bi.nuJ) ol pliaima- 
tf>U)gv iclatmg to j>oist>n i-x loxuolo^y 
Nearly all chemical agents in large enough 
amounts are hainiful to living, tissue. 
Pharmacy’ is concerned with dis^Kiising 
<lrugs to the sick. 

When a physician knows exactly h(,»w 
drugs in certain doses will act on living tissue, 
he may use them for the fi>llow mg }>ur]>oses - 

(il To cure disease, i>y n moving th«- 
speeihc causative agent, as when, meicurv is 
uv.‘d to combat sypbili' . <>! qumme agamsi 
the parasites tanking malaria, or tarlj^m 
tetrachloride against lKH>k\v(*rm, etc 

(2) To relieve a diseased t nidilten , as 
digitalis m Certain heart disea^rs. msulm in 
dubctcs niclhtus, liver extiatt m peinicions 
anaemia, ephedrmo in asthma, .ind on. 

(3) 7'o diagnose diseased condifjons, as the 
lialogenaicd phthnlein dyes, barium salts, or 
iodized oil.s in X-ray oxaininatinn of the 
body cavities. 

(4) To prnienl disease, as vanou*^ anti- 
septics for skin and instrument stenh/ation 
in surgery, or iodine eornj>ounds to prevent 
simple goitre, or cod-liver oil to prevent 
rickets in infants 

I5y invc-stigation of the relation of 
chemical constitution to jiharniacological 
action, important new clicniicals have Ix'en 
prcxluc^xl which more ncaily appro.ximatc to 
the ideal of high thcTaf>eutic efficiency with 
low toxicity than do those from natural 
sources. This sort of study was greatly 
advanced by Paul Ehrlich (1854-1916). 

PHARMACOPOEIA, far md ko pe' a. A 
book containing tables (if drugs, a statement 
of the methods for their prepaiation, the 
doses in which they may be taken, and the 
standard of strength and purity. The volume 
is compiled usually untlcr highest profes- 
sional, sometimes governmental, authority, 
by men who have wide knowledge of the 
subject. The first book of the kind was 
the Nuremberg Pharmacopoeia, publishctl 
in Germany, 1542. The governments of 
practically all civilized nations now authorize 
the preparation of national pharmacopoeias, 
whi<^ are continually revised. The British 
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Pharmacopoeia is issued by the General 
Medical Council. 

PHARMACY, far' ind sr Tlie science aufl 
art of and cornbinini* dru^s in a 

suitaldc' foiru for administration. Tlio duties 

the pharmacist arc extensive, lie imisl 
l>c well \crsed in chemistry, botam-, bn>]<»gy. 
iim.rosct tpy and of Ikt studies, and must keep 
himself nifonncd on all hif'islali\e <levclo|>- 
inenl'v loinu tted with drug*;, A book called 
a phanij r op.tria is published in nidst ci\il 
i/ed conni i le-., describing all drugs in roininon 
use. and l.i\ nj^r dov n exact instructions as 
to tlu-11 laepaiation Much cllorl lias Uen 
taken to .ttain In mUTnatioiial uniforinits 
m the pi'-'paiatn Jii of drugs, but i 1 has imi 
\ et la en fomai pos.siblc to ]iro<Uict an inliT’ 
national ] >h a r m a c op K'la 

PHAROS, fan' os. A rock) island oft the 
Afru an < oast, foriiKTly celebrated as the site 
of the 111 St ljghthous<*, elected by Ptolemy 11 
( ’,j 7 nt ) 4 ind long regarde<l as one of 
the ^c^ I 'I \\ ■ nrlcTs of the \S'orM N\'h(.*n the 
i ity <*f Alevar.dria \\ as fonnderl by Alexander, 
lie caused the island to lie connected with the 
inaiidaiK) I y a mole or cau‘>e\vay seven fur- 
longs (I sio \ ards) in lengtli 7 he great light- 
house, o\f I .pjo ft high and resting on a base 
looft vrjiiare. stootl for nearly ickio yca’^s, 
it ^vas dt'>tK.ved by an earthquake in the 
fourth cntli vi ntiiry The ]>eninsula is now 
(X'cupinl by part of the modern city of 
Alexandria. 

PHARSALIA, far say' ha, Bnitlc oi . 
See Anion Y, Mark; I’omph^ . 

PHARYNX, far' tinx. The name given to 
tlie short, tulx'-like rc*ccss at the back ol the 
mouth It forms the connecting link be- 
tween tlie month and the ocso]>hagus, and 
also Ixlween the back of the nost* and the 
larynx I'hc nasal passage opens from alxivc 
into the pharynx This part is calkxl the 
uaiO'phan'tix, and it leads directly into the 
upper part of (he larynx. 

'I'lic opening info the larynx is guarded by 
a flap oi tissue called the epigloifij:. The o|>cn- 
ing ol the nasal passages into the phar^mx 
IS guardixl by another flap of tissue called 
the t4vuJa. This can be seen hanging down 
centrally in the back part of the mouth when 
the mouth is opened wide and the tongue 
jirotriidcd. By means of these two fl. ■ ■ of 
tissue, the respiratory openings into the 
phar>*nx may be entirely shut off, and this 
is what happens when the pharynx is being 
list'd for the passage of food. Sometimes, 
however, if wc breatiic inward while eating, 
tiie guards to iJic respirator)^ passage-way do 
not work quickly enough, and fc^ enters 
the windpipe, which makes us choke. 
Normally, wlicn we take food into the mouth, 
the act of swallowing causes the uvula to be 
pressed up and back against the pharyngeal 


wall, and the epiglottis closes over the 
larynx so that there is no opening for the 
hxxi except that leading into the oesophagus 
This ojxmng is just beliind that leading into 
the larynx. 

There are muscles in the pharyngeal wall 
which allcriialely contract and relax and 
help to urge the food on toward the f)e.so 
phagus. 7 he average length of the jiharynx 
is alxnit 3 m 1 he luistacinan lubc-s f>j>cn 
into the pharynx, thus connecting it witli 
the middle ear 

Inflainmalion of tin. jiluirvnx is caller! 
pharynqitis. 

PHEASANT, frz' ant dm a gmnp oj 
brilliantly lohmred birtU iH-longmg fj* tin 
.same family as t In* doine*Ntic fou 1 anrl tlie jva 
C(xk. 7 lie woirl ''j)heasant ' is derived from 
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Phasis, the name of a river in Colchis, on tlie 
eastern /lorc of the Black Sea. In thiv 
region pheasants havx always Ix^cii found in 
large numbers. 

Two of the l)cst known specie.s arc the so- 
called English pheasant, brought to Kngland 
supi>oscdly by the Romans , and the ring- 
neck. These birds arc natives of Asia Minor 
and of China, rcspc-ctiv'cly. The Knglisli 
pheasant is brexl in large niiinbers in English 
preserves as a game bird. 7'hc cocks of this 
species arc most brilliantly coloured, the 
head and neck Ixing a bright green, the 
under piarts bronzc-icd, and the flanks 
reddish-browm tipped with blue-black ; the 
long, tapering tail is grey, marked with 
bands of black. Eemalo birds arc of a 
ycllow'ish -brown colour, with markings of a 
darker brown. 7'he cocks arc about 3 ft 
long, fully half of this length being taken up 
by the tail, and the females arc about a foot 
shorter. Ringncck pheasants have as a 
distinctive marking a white ring al^ut the 
neck, but their plumage shows a similar bnl- 
liant combination of rcxl, purple, green and 
black. 

The common hybrid of these two species 
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is known in England as the English ring neck 
pheasant. Pheasants nest on the ground, 
laying ten or more oli\ e-biin eggs in a hollou 


acetanilid. All of these nicdiciiK's have 
similar effects, but phcnacotin is the least 
depressing of the three. 

Overdoses of phenacctiu and sinn 
lar preparations eaubc excessive 
lowering of the temperature, told* 
ness of liands ancl feet, and liavc a 
dejjressing ctlecl <jn the heart 
('riie name is doriwd from (Ireek 
phanios, shining, foimerJy a])plKMl 
in general to h)' pi(«hi(:t'. (►btained 
in making coal ga*' ) 

PHENOMENALISM. A jilnlov. 
pineal tenn with ratliei mdefniite 
meanings. In the m.mi d may !*<• 
said to describe the doi limes of 
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among the leaves. Jicrries, seeds, 
\\orms and insects form their focxl. 

Among other well-known species 
are the goIJin phemaut, so called 
from its golden-yelk av cicst and 
bnght-yellow breast; tlie Chinese 
silver pheasant, a bird whose white 
upper parts are delicately marked 
with black lines; ami the eared 
pheasant of Central and Eastern 
Asia, whose name refers to the long 
white tufts of feathers growing out 
from the ears. 

Tlie plicasant shooting season in 
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COMMON' PHEASANT OK NEST 
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Britain extends from xst October to 31st 
January. Till about mid-November, the 
birds arc shot over dogs (pointers and setters 
or spaniels) ; after that date, they arc driven 
on to the guns by beaters. 

ficientifle Vames. Pheasants belong to the family 
PhasumUtae. The English pheasant is Phasianm 
cokhkuM ; the Chinese ringneck, P, torquatys. 

pflEIDIPPIDES, fe dip' id uz, Tbe hero 
of Marath on (wh ich sec). 

PHEHACEim, /eif as' c Un. A headache 
and fever remedy belonging to the coal-tar 
group, in which are included antipyrine and 


thobc thinkers wlo mnml.iin that 
knowledge consists cntin lv of ob 
jocls and events which can lie 
de.s( iibed as plicnomona, i e ajjjKMr- 
anccs 111 .space pciceivcd by the 
senses. Sgiiv schooli , of wliicli 
Ileracleilu?; was the fsirhcst exjxi- 
licnl, liavc icganlcd tlicM' apj>*ar- 
anccs as the only reality, others 
l>clicvc in an objective world of 
reality as well, of which tlic jihc- 
nomcna arc apfiearances. Ihi.s ulti- 
male world Ixnng Ixjyond knowkxlgr. 
In some ca.scs even the phenomena 
are identified with the senses which 
perceive them, these senses being 
the only reality capable of human 
knowledge. 

PHIDIAS, fid' ias {c. J^go-c. 432 b.c.). 
A sculptor of ancient Greece. From des- 
criptions of ancient writers* we know that 
liis statues and sculptures ha<l majesty, 
dignity and beauty. Phidias was lK>rn in 
Attica, and is said to have started his career 
as a painter. However, he soon turned his 
attention to sculpture, reaching the highest 
development in his career under the patron- 
age of Pericles, who commissioned him to 
execute many of the finest statues to be 
erected in Athens, and to superintend the 
public works of the city. Foremost among 
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liis colossal statues in ivory ami gold were 
the celebrated "Zeus” at Olympia, and the 
"Athena" of the Parthenon at Athens. His 
most famous bronze works were the 
"Athena" on the Acropolis at Athens, noted 
for its size, and the Lemnian "Athena." 
j^huiias, accused of impiety and of theft, 
was later thrown into prison. 

PHILADELPHIA, The largest city 111 
Pennsylvania. U.S.A., founded in i6Sj by 
William Penn. It is the third largest munici- 
pality in the United States, and the eleventh 


school. There arc professional schools at the 
Drexel Institute of law . dentistry, medicine 
and pharmacy ; some of them are indepen- 
dent, and some arc branches of the univer- 
sity. Other schooks include Temple Univer- 
sity, founded in 1S84 ; Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts ; schools for the deaf and the 
blind, and the School of l)c.sign for Women. 

Besides the botanical, zoological and art 
collections in Fairmount Park, Philadclpliia 
has several notable museums. The Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum houses a unique 
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in the world. A great industrial city, it is 
the textile centre of America, and a com- 
mercial port of first rank. Its area is 129*7 
sq. miles. 

In the early years of the city, English 
Quakers and Germans were most nume^ v>us. 
Immigration, especially after 1850, aaded 
greatly to the growth of population; the 
figure in 1930 w^as 1,950,9^1. About 60 per 
cent of the white population is of foreign 
parentage, principally English. Irish, Ger- 
man, Russian and Italian. 

Brides maintaining an excellent public 
.school system, Philadelphia cncour^f^ 
higher education. In West Philadelphia is 
the University of Pennsylvania. It was 
established in 1740 as a charitable secondary 
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collection of raw materials and manufactured 
products from every countrj^ in the world. 

Philadelphia is third to New York and the 
Chicago industrial district in the number and 
importance of its manufacturing enterprises. 
It has the largest factories in the world 
producing locomotives, tramcars, and saws. 
The famous bat-making firm of Stetson has 
its headquarters here, as have several dis- 
tinguished publishing houses. 

Though it is a hundred miles from the 
ocean, over 1 1,000 vessels enter and clear the 
harbour at Philadelphia in a year, repre- 
senting nearly a score of nations. 

PHHiAEt ft' U. A small, uninhabited 
island in the River Nile, about 5 miles south 
of Aswan, above the First Cataract. It is a 
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rAlRliOt'NT PAKK, rillLADCLPIll A 
-'i.iin cnIrAncc, with Lojr.in FountAiii in Ihc hnrkj{romid 


g^ranitc rock looo ft. long and 500 ft. broucl. 
and on it staml some of the must interesting 
rums of Egypt. The building of the dam on 
tlie Nile between Aswan and Philac caiis<*d 
the submersion of the famous temple of fsis 
Sec Egypt. 

PHXLATELY. See Stamp Colif' ri.\'<. 

PHTLKMOir, // c' mon. Sec lUucis ani> 
ruiLIlMON. 

PHILEMON. Em STt.K TO. The shortest of 
four letters >vTittcn by Saint Paul during his 
captivity. It is addressed to Philemon, a 
fellow-worker at whose house the Christians 
of Colossac held their meetings. Sec pAur, 
Saint, 

PHILIP n. King of Macedon (3S2-336 
O.C.). He was the )'oungest srm of Amyritas 
II, was born at Pella, and in liis youth sficnt 
several years as a hostage at Thebes, While 
there he had the opportunity to obtain from 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas a knowledge of 
military science, statecraft and oratory. In 
359 B.C.. on the death of his brother Per- 
diccas, I’hilip was made regent for the infant 
heir, Amyntas, but he soon set a.sidc hi.*; 
ncphcvk''s claims and made himself king. 
Various claimants to tlic throne encouraged 
disturbances within the kingdom, while it w'as 
threatencfl from without by the Illyrians, 
Athenians and other enemies ; but the 
young king overthrew the pretenders, 
defeated the Illyrians, bought off the 
Athenians, and within two years was 
established on the throne. 

Ascendancy orer Greece. Philip's aim was 
to become roaster of all Greece ; his career 
ot aggression was begun by attacking the 
Greek towns on his border. Amphipohs was 
captured in 357, Pydna and Potidaea in the 


next year, and he then t(x>k tlic Thracuii 
town of Crenides, winch he renamed IMnlippi, 
and which gave him contiol nf tlnr rail gold 
mines of 'I’hrace. In 351 Mtilione Aubiniiicd. 
ami in 3^7 Olynlhiis, to v^hith Athens had 
5ant aid to<i late. Mean\\hde, he had ati- 
vanced as far south as '] }jermo}>ylac, but 
found it Ux) str*mglv guarded by the 
Athenians, and turncil bad;. In 34O the 
Thclans apj>calcd to him for help against the 
Phocians, who had held the sacred city ot 
Delphi for many years, and when he pioved 
successful, he was given the pilace m the 
Ainphictyonic Cx>iincil which liad previously 
belonged to Phocis, 1 his was in recognition 
of him as a Greek among (irc'cks 

Demosthenes as Ant^onist. At Athens. 
Demosthenes perceived the jilans of the 
Macedonian king, against whom he delivered 
his famous rhUipfncs Philip's attentions 
during the years 545- 330 sceinc<l confined in 
Thrace, where with great difficulty ho e.stab- 
lished his sutuernac) . In 338 B.c . he again 
entered Greece, this time at the request <‘f 
the Amphictyorijc O/uned, which desirerl 
hw help against the L(x:rians Now Demos- 
thenes succeeded in stirring up Athens to a 
sense of danger, and in [lersuading Thebes 
to join in a defensive league; but the allic<l 
armies were completely defeated by Philip 
at Chacronca in August, 338. and Greek 
independence was at an end. With all 
Greece in his control, Philip began to plan an 
invasion of Vcrsui, but in the summer of 336 
he was assassinated by a Macedonian youth 
Estimate. Philip's fame has inevitably 
suffered because of the greater glory of his 
son, Alexander the Great, but he stands out 
aa a king who achieved much in face of great 
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dillic nicies. His dream of a Greek empire, in 
place of the Greek city-states, was in advance 
of his age, and the means by which he secured 
it, both military'' and diplomatic, wore 
masterly. He brought his army to a high 
state of efficiency and developed the famous 
Macedonian phalanx,'* which did such 
effective work in the campaigns of his son. 
Ill the eyes of historians his fame has 

suffered on 
account of the 
contempt in 
which he was 
held by con- 
temporary 
Greek authan 
ties as a " bar- 
banan." See 
Demosthenes ; 
Macedonia. 

PHILIP. The 
name of several 
Trench kings 
Of these, Philip 
II, IV and Y 1 
are of grcat(\st 
interest and 
imjxirtance. 

Philip II 
(i I 65-1223). 
known as 
Philip Augus- 
tus. was ‘ one 
of the greatest 
of the early 
Trench rulers, 
and the first 
to bring Trance 
into a com- 
manding posi- 
tion in Europe. 
He was the son 
of Louis VII 
and became 
king in iiSo. 
He cherished 
a statesmanlike 
wish to cstab- 
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ized monarchy 
in France. By taking the part of the sons 
of Henry II of E^land in the risings 
against their father, Philip forced the 
English king to do him homage for his 
IMSsessions in France; and when Richard I 
(the Lion-Hearted). Henry's son, came to 
the throne in 1x89, the two monarchs caught 
the spirit of the Crusades and set out together 
for the Holy Land. 

As they quarrelled on their way to Pales- 
tine. Philip returned to France and intrigued 
with the Emperor Henry VI against Richard, 
who was taken and imprisoned on bis way 


home. I’hilip also lornicd an alliance with 
John, Richard's brother, and attacked 
Richard's jxisscssions in Normandy. He met 
with small success, and Richard's death in 
1199 ended the war. Almost immediately, 
however, war broke out with John, Richard's 
successor. The capture h}- Philip of Ch&tcau 
Gaillard marked virtually the subjection of 
Normandy and the break-up of the Angevin 
l*'mpirc. Eventually the loy.il iwucr was 
established over other too-powerful vassals: 
Dritlany, Anjou, jMainc, Tourainc and 
l^oitou. In 1214 Philip was called u}>on to 
face a |)owcrful coalition composed of the* 
Count of Boulogne, tlie Count of TUnders, 
the Emperor Otto IV and John of England, 
but at Bou- 
vincs he over- 
whcl mi n gl y 
defeated them, 
and effective 
opposition to 
his power was 
at an end. 

I’hilip was 
also a great 
statesman. 

Reforms in ad- 
m iuistration 
strengthened 
the hold of the 
central govern - 
nient on the 
people; the 
rights of the 
Church in 
France were 
upheld against 
Papal claims. 

Philip was 
married three 
times — first to 
Isabella of 
Hainault, who 
died in 1190, 
then to Inge- 
borg of Den- 
mvk, whom 
he repudiated 
soon after his 
inarriage, and 
last to Agnes 
ofMeran. The 
Pope, how- 
ever, refusing 
to sanction this 
last marriage, 
excommuni- 
cated him, and 
made him re- 
call Ingeborg. 

IV (1268-1314) was called The 
Fair, because he was, as a contemporary 
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Florentine historian said, "the handsomest 
man in the world." He succeeded his father, 
Philip III, :i 1285. The most noteworthy 
f vent of his reign was a contest with the Pope. 

France needed money, and new taxes were 
accordingly levied, some of which fell upon 
the clergy; but in 1296 Pope Boniface VIII 
issued a bull forbidding anyone to tax the 
clergy without Papal sanction. Philip retali- 
ated by decreeing that no metals should be 
r.\ported from France, and the Pope at once 
submitted, as this would have deprived him 
of a large sum yearly. In 1301, however, 
trouble broke out again. Boniface issued 
another bull making most extravagant claims 
for the Papacy, and Philip, to make sure of 
the support of the people, summoned the 
lust States-General in the history of France 

Philip's counsellor, Nogaret, hatched a 
plot to s(Mye the person of the Pope, who died 
nnmcdiately afterward, and after the brief 
reign of XI, Philip made hi.s 

own candidate Pope as Clement V. The 
Papal residence was transferred from Rome 
to Avignon, and thus began the seventy-year 
period of French control of the Papacy. 

In order to obtain money for the increasing 
demands of the state, Philip suppressed the 
Order of the Knights Templars. Condemned 
by the Inquisition, many were burned at the 
stake. The property of the Order was 
confiscated. Early in his reign he came into 
conflict With Edward I of England, whose 
territory of Guicnne he seized. He then 
turned against the Count of Flanders, but 
was decisively defeated at Courtrai. The 
marriage of Philip's daughter Isabella to 
Edward II of England led eventually to the 
claim of Edward III to the French crown. 

Philip VI (1 293“ 1350), founder of the 
dynasty of Valois, was a nephew of Philip 
IV. He came to the throne in 1328, on the 
death of his cousin, Charles IV. This led to 
.1 contest with lidw'ard III of England, who, 
.IS a nephew of Charles IV, insisted on an 
uiterpretation of the Salic I-aw favourable 
to his own claims. Since the defeat of Philip 
TV by the Flemi.sh cities at Courtrai in 1302, 
the French nobles had been anxious for 
icvenge, and in 1328 Philip led them to 
victory at Cassel. Relations wnth England 
grew constantly more unfriendly, and m 
1337 the Hundred Years War broke out. In 
1340 the French fleet was defeated at Sluys, 
and si.\ years later occurred the complete 
I out of the French in the Battle of Cr6cy, the 
first important battle of the Hundred Years 
War (w'hich see). 

The chief feature of Philip’s internal 
government was its extravagance. In the 
latter part of his reign, France was swept by 
the pestilence known as the Black Death. 

PHILIP. The name borne by several kings 


of Spain, two of whom were of special 
importance. 
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Philip n ( 1527-1598) was the only son of 
the Emperor Charles V and Isabella of 
Portugal. He succeeded to the throne in 
1556. He grew up a cold, one-sided man, 
with no sympathy for those whose religious 
convictions difiered from his own. His rule 
was characterized by one object, namely, to 
stamp out opposition to the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

He hrst married Maria of Portugal; after 
her death, Mary, ^ueen of England, became 
his wife. The English, however, received 
him coldly and refused to help him in the 
war he had provoKcd with France, though 
the Queen sent him supplies and troops. 
Mary died in 1558, and in 1559 he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry II of France, 
on her death, he entered into a fourth mar- 
riage with Anna, daugiitor of Emperor Maxi- 
milian II. Queen Elizabeth of England 
refused his proffer of marriage. 

The reign of Philip II marks the beginning 
of the downfall of Spain and the loss of 
Spanish power at sea. The Netherlands, one 
of the most valuable possessions of Philip, 
revolted, and after a struggle lasting nearly 
thirty years threw off the Spanish yoke. 

Drake's men destroyed the mighty Ar- 
mada he sent against them in the spirit of 
a Crusader in 1588, and the power of Spam 
as a maritime nation was shattered. Philip 
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was more successful against the Turks; 
Portugal was conquered, but the commerce 
of Spain had suffered so terribly that the 
country never recovered. 

Philip \\^ quite incapable of curing the 
blight which was reducing Spain to poverty 
and decay. Agriculture was ruined by the 
expulsion of the Moriscos. Industry was 
strangled by sumptuary laws, even while 
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Court expenditure was on a lavish scale. 
Land was tied up in Church entail, and the 
large number of religious holidays hampered 
commerce, But while Philip II allowed 
f^iain to sink deeper into economic chaos, he 
was successful in uniting the nation jMjUtic 
ally, and in centralizing authority in the 
hands of the monarch. 

Philip V (1683-1746) was the first the 
Spanish ^urbon dynasty. He was the son 
of the Dauphin Louis and Maria Anna of 
Bavaria, and grandson of Louis XIV and 
hfaria Theresa, sister of Charles II of Spain. 
Notwithstanding the Partition Treaties, 


which were designed to destroy any possf- 
bility of the union of France and Spam. 
Charles II left the crown of S^ain to Philip 
by will, and the latter was proclaimed king 
in 1700 This led to tJie War of the Spanish 
Succession, with France and Spain allied 
against England, Holland. Austria. Prussia. 
Denmark, Hanover. Portugal and Savoy. 
In 1713. by the Treaty of Utrecht, Philip 
was recognized as king, but Spain had to give 
up Gibraltar. Minorca, Sicily, the Nether- 
lands and Naples. 

Philip married, first. Mane Louise of 
Savoy, who died in 1714. His second wife, 
Elizabeth Farnese of Parma, caused trouble 
throughout Philip's reign. Her intrigues, 
combined with the plans of her favourite, 
Albcroni, dragged Philip into entanglements 
he had neither the wit to avoid nor the 
ability properly to master. The partial 
recovery of material prosperity in Spam 
in fact owed little to him. 

PHILIP. The name of two dukes of 
Burgundy. 

Philip the Bold (Ic Hardt), Duke of Bur- 
gundy {1342-1404). The son of King John 
II of France, he earned his reputation for 
valour at the Battle of Poitiers (1356). He 
was the first peer of France, and during 
the minority of his nephew, Charles \T, and 
later during his madncs.s, he became co- 
regent with his brothers. He had much 
trouble with the Flemish communes, who 
were in continual revolt against the Count 
of Flanders, whose heiress Philip had married. 
He eventually succeeded to the Countship, 
and concluded a Franco-Burgundian alliance 
directed against England. Philip was a far- 
seeing statesman w'hose object was to build 
up an independent monarchy. He was a 
great patron of the arts, and at Dijon, 
arose an important school of sculpture. 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy 
(1396-1467). He succeeded his father, who 
had been assassinated near Paris with the 
connivance of the Dauphin, in 1419 In 
revenge, Philip made common cause with 
the English, with whom he concluded the 
Treaty of Arras. In 1420 he accepted the 
Treaty of Troyes, whereby Henry V of Eng- 
land was recognized aO heir to the French 
crown. Difficulties arope over an attempt ol 
the Duke of Gloucester to take p>ossessJon of 
territories of his wife Jtcquelinc of Hainault, 
succession to which was claimed by l^hilip. 
Keconciliation with l*rancc followed, result- 
ing in the loss of the English poHsessions in 
J-Vance. Philip ruled pver a large territory 
stretching from the North Sea to the Lake 
of Geneva. Tlie Duke was a lover of letters, 
and on the occasion of his marriage ivith 
Isabel of Portugal foimdocl the Order of the 
Golden Fleece. 
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